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Abstract 


The  recent  battle  reported  from  Washington  about  proposed  national 
testing  program  does  not  tell  the  most  important  political  story  about  high 
stakes  tests.  Politically  popular  school  accountability  systems  in  many 
states  already  revolve  around  statistical  results  of  testing  with  high-stakes 
environments.  The  future  of  high  stakes  tests  thus  does  not  depend  on 
what  happens  on  Capitol  Hill.  Rather,  the  existence  of  tests  depends 
largely  on  the  political  culture  of  published  test  results.  Most  critics  of 
high-stakes  testing  do  not  talk  about  that  culture,  however.  They  typically 
focus  on  the  practice  legacy  of  testing,  the  ways  in  which  testing  creates 
per\'erse  incentives  against  good  teaching.  More  important  may  be  the 
political  legacy,  or  how  testing  defines  legitimate  discussion  about  school 
politics.  The  consequence  of  statistical  accountability  systems  will  be  the 
narrowing  of  purpose  for  schools,  impatience  with  refomi,  and  the 
continuing  erosion  of  political  support  for  publicly  funded  schools. 
Dissent  from  the  high-stakes  accountability  regime  that  has  developed 
around  standardized  testing,  including  proposals  for  professionalism  and 
perfomiance  assessment,  commonly  fails  to  consider  these  political 
legacies.  Alternatives  to  standardized  te.sting  which  do  not  also  connect 
schooling  with  the  public  at  large  will  not  be  politically  viable. 
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The  short-term  question  about  high-stakes  testing  is  not  whether  it 
shall  prevail  but  who  shall  control  it.  The  president  of  the  United  States 
advocates  the  use  of  standardized  testing  developed  by  the  federal 
government.  (Note  1.  Opens  in  separate  browser  w'indow.)  Conserv'atives 
who  vigorously  oppose  nationalized  curriculum  and  testing  agree  that 
testing  should  exist,  but  organized  on  a state  and  local  level  instead  (see 
Diegmueller  and  Lawton  1996;  Lawton  1997).  The  recent  compromise 
between  Rep.  William  Goodling  and  the  White  House  left  the  long-term 
fate  of  a truly  national  testing  program  unresolved  (Hoff  1997). 
Nonetheless,  what  is  not  at  stake  is  the  existence  of  high-stakes  testing. 
Recent  polling  suggests  that  the  idea  of  national  testing  is  very  popular 
(Rose,  Gallup  and  Elam  1997),  and  that  popularity  reflects  the  past 
twenty  years'  growth  of  standardized  testing.  The  debate  over  the  control 
of  testing  takes  for  granted  the  existence  of  standardized  testing  because 
of  its  recent  history.  States  for  many  years  have  been  accumulating  testing 
requirements  which  their  legislatures,  state  officials,  or  local 
administrators  have  chosen.  Despite  considerable  evidence  that 
high-stakes  testing  distorts  teaching  and  does  not  give  very  stable 
infomiation  about  school  performance,  test  results  have  become  the 
dominant  way  states,  politicians,  and  newspapers  describe  the 
performance  of  schools.  Some  have  continued  to  note  the  problems  of 
high-stakes  standardized  testing  (e.g.,  Madaus  1991;  McGill-Franzen  and 
Allington  1993;  Neill  1996;  Noble  and  Smith  1994;  Shepard  1991;  Smith 
1991;  Smith  and  Rottenberg  1991;  Wirth  1992:  Chap.  7).  Others  try  to 
accommodate  some  measure  of  standardized  testing  while  building  what 
they  see  as  safeguards  against  obvious  abuses.  Still  others  (administrators 
in  systems  or  schools  with  above-average  test  scores)  use  results  as  part 
of  a marketing  or  public  relations  strategy.  Few  critics  of  high-stakes 
testing,  however,  have  explicitly  noted  the  way  in  w'hich  the  public  use  of 
accountability  systems  shapes  the  politics  of  education  writ  large. 

Statistical  accountability  systems  are  important  because  numbers  have 
visible  power  in  public  debate.  Anyone  who  listens  to  or  reads  politicians, 
journalists,  and  social  critics  will  hear  statistical  references.  Slowly  over 
the  last  century,  statistics  have  taken  a prominent  place  in  political 
culture.  Whether  the  statistic  is  the  official  unemployment  rate,  poverty 
rates,  poll  results,  or  SAT  scores,  a specific  number  fills  a niche  in 
discussion.  As  Carol  Weiss  (1988:  168)  wrote. 

The  media  report  the  proportion  of  the  population  that  has  been 
out  of  work  for  fiAeen  weeks  or  more,  characteristics  of  high 
schools  which  have  the  highest  drop-out  rates,  reasons  given  by 
\ oters  for  choosing  candidates.  These  kinds  of  data  become 
accessible  and  help  to  infonn  policy  debates. 

A number  connotes  objecti\  ity  or,  at  the  very  least,  legitimacy.  Because 
we  pcrcci\  e numbers  and  statistics  as  having  a certain  force  on  its  face 
(just  by  being  quantitative),  we  allow  statistics  to  shape  our  perception  of 
the  world  and  the  issues  we  pereei\  e as  important.  They  present  selecti\e 
infomiation  and  thus  center  discussion  around  specific  topics  (silencing 
Olliers).  Nonetheless,  we  ollcn  yearn  for  (he  end  of  political  uncertainty 
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through  statistics.  Partisans  in  a conflict  may  heatedly  argue  that  their 
methods  are  better,  or  their  opponents'  use  of  statistics  is  politically 
motivated,  yet  behind  the  veneer  of  cynicism  lurks  a desire  for 
unquestionable  statistics  that  will  end  debate.  Maybe  the  official  poverty 
line  is  arbitrary,  but  others  have  calculated  alternative  poverty  estimates 
(Axinn  and  Stem  1988:  73-77;  Ruggles  1990).  The  portrayal  of  a "rising 
tide  of  mediocrity"  in  schools  was  an  alleged  lie,  but  then  the  critics 
presented  their  own  statistics  as  counter-evidence  (Berliner  and  Biddle 
1995;  Bracey  1991,  1992,  1993,  1994,  1995a,  1996, 1997;  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education  1983). 

The  production  and  presentation  of  statistics  is  part  of  the  fabric  of 
public  debate,  and  public  policy  that  involves  the  heavy  use  of  statistics 
must  consider  the  long-temi  consequences  of  that  use.  At  least  two  such 
consequences  are  important,  what  I will  call  the  practice  and  political 
legacies  of  statistics.  The  distinction  between  the  two  revolves  around 
related  but  heuristically  distinct  issues: 

• How  do  policies  based  on  statistics  shape  practice? 

• How  do  policies  based  on  statistics  shape  future  public  policy 
debate? 

The  practice  legacy  of  statistics  is  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  how  statistics 
shape  government  and  private  action.  For  example,  the  official  U.S. 
consumer  price  index  detemiines  cost-of-living  indices  for  Social 
Security,  government  pay  schedules,  and  the  behavior  of  many  private 
organizations.  Census  population  counts  determine  state  representation  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  some  federal  spending  patterns. 
This  praetice  legacy  can,  by  itself,  engender  vivid  disagreement  about 
statistieal  mechanisms.  In  1997,  several  so-called  deficit  hawks  suggested 
changing  the  calculation  of  the  consumer  price  index  to  lower 
cost-of-living  indices  deliberately.  While  they  claimed  that  the  offieial 
inflation  statistics  misrepresented  the  "true"  amount  of  inflation,  reporters 
and  groups  such  as  the  United  Auto  Workers  clearly  understood  that  the 
argument  was  not  about  the  most  accurate  picture  of  inflation  but  was,  in 
large  part,  about  the  practice  legacy  of  inflation  statistics  for  the  U.S. 
federal  budget,  entitlement  programs,  and  private  company  wages  and 
benefits  (e.g.,  "Will  Washington  Cut  Our  COLA?"  1997).  Similarly, 
debate  about  the  conduct  of  the  decennial  U.S.  census  in  the  past  ten  years 
has  revolved  not  around  accuracy  but  policy  consequences.  If,  as  some 
have  proposed,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  augments  its  population  count 
with  samples  to  measure  undercounting  and  adjusts  the  official  counts 
with  the  help  of  samples,  the  distribution  of  federal  aid  to  cities  and  states 
as  well  as  Congressional  representation  will  change  according  to 
adjustment  for  undercounting.  Politicians  in  jurisdictions  with  alleged 
undercounting  have  an  interest  in  supporting  such  adjustment  based  on 
sampling  because  adjusted  population  counts  would  give  their 
constituencies  higher  federal  aid.  Other  politieians  have  an  equally 
intense  incentive  in  opposing  the  use  of  sampling  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
federal  aid  (Mcars  1997;  Roush  1996).  The  practice  legacy  of  statistics  is 
an  obvious  consequence  of  lying  statistics  to  public  policy.  The  e.xamples 
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above  show  specific  practice  legacies,  when  statistics  are  mechanisms  of 
what  Paul  Starr  (1987;  55-57)  calls  "automatic  pilots."  They  may  be  less 
obvious  in  the  creation  of  systems  of  incentives,  as  some  argue  that 
high-stakes  testing  environments  create.  Whether  the  result  is  from 
explicit  fomiulae  or  a consequence  of  incentives,  a practice  legacy  is  the 
influence  of  policy  on  short-term  behavior. 

What  is  less  clear,  but  equally  important,  is  the  political  legacy  of 
statistics,  the  way  that  the  use  of  statistics  by  itself  shapes  public  debate. 
(Note  2.  Uses  second  browser  window.)  Discussion  about  teenage 
pregnancy  is  a good  example  of  how  the  existence  and  distribution  of 
statistics  shapes  debate.  In  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  as  teenage  birth 
rates  were  decreasing,  the  Alan  Guttmacher  Institute  and  others  began 
publicizing  estimates  of  teen  fertility  statistics  to  illustrate  what  they 
termed  an  epidemic  of  teenage  pregnancy.  The  social  construction  of  teen 
pregnancy  as  a grovv/Hg  problem  contributed  to  political  support  for 
policies  such  as  family  planning  and  has  been  critical  in  debates  over  the 
consequences  of  family  planning  policies,  even  when  the  statistics  were 
questionable  (Vinovskis  1988).  Feminism  also  contributed  to  changing 
attitudes  towards  family  planning  policies,  but  the  paradox  for  social 
scientists  is  that  demographic  trends  did  not  affect  perceptions  of  the 
levels  of  teen  pregnancy.  Academic  researchers  on  teen  pregnancy  have 
recognized  the  incongruity  that  the  definition  of  teen  pregnancy  as  a 
social  problem  coincided  with  a decrease  in  birth  rates  (e.g.,  Furstenberg 
1991).  Still,  gross  numbers  (for  example,  total  births  to  teen  mothers) 
created  the  popular  perception  of  a crisis.  Statistics  help  define 
perceptions  of  social  realities  and  possibilities.  Starr  (1987;  54)  has  noted. 

An  average  is  not  just  a number;  it  often  becomes  a standard. . . 

. Many  regularly  reported  social  and  economic  indicators  have 
instantly  recognizable  normative  content.  The  numbers  do  not 
provide  strictly  factual  information.  Since  the  frameworks  of 
normative  judgment  are  so  widely  shared,  the  numbers  are 
tantamount  to  a verdict. 

The  existence  and  frequent  public  reporting  of  teen  pregnancy  statistics 
by  themselves  created  public  debate  that  led  to  policies  attempting  to 
limit  teen  pregnancies.  Much  other  public  reporting  of  statistics  likewise 
shapes  public  debate:  Newspapers  and  broadcast  news  regularly  report 
unemployment  and  inflation  figures,  crime  rates,  and  school  test  scores. 

The  distinction  between  practice  and  political  legacies  of  statistics  is 
useful  in  explaining  why  accountability  practices  are  so  popular  and  what 
the  potential  consequences  of  the  most  commonly-discussed 
accountability  systems  might  be  in  the  long  temi  for  school  politics.  Most 
critics  of  high-stakes  standardized  testing  point  to  the  practice  legacy,  the 
way  that  high-stakes  testing  may  narrow  the  focus  of  teaching  and 
provide  perverse  incentives  within  schools  and  school  systems.  Howc\  cr. 
the  political  legacy  is  as  important  as,  and  in  some  important  ways 
dovetails  with,  the  practiec  legacy.  High-stakes  testing  narrows  how  we 
judge  schools  as  institutions  and  wliosc  school  success  is  important. 
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Moreover,  opponents  of  high-stakes  testing  rarely  consider  the  political 
legacy  of  proposed  alternatives.  The  most  prominent  alternative  vision  of 
accountability  revolves  around  the  outdated  model  of  ascendant 
professionalism.  A consideration  of  accountability's  political  legacy 
would  require  different  alternatives  to  high-stakes  testing,  ones  that  would 
cultivate  deliberate  political  connections  between  schools  and 
communities. 
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The  Importance  of  Political  Legacies 

I choose  the  temi  political  legacy  for  statistics  because  statistical 
systems  constitute  a special  example  of  how  public  policy  creates 
long-term  consequences  for  public  debate.  Those  who  study  government 
from  a variety  of  disciplines  recognize  that  public  policies  set  in  motion 
political  dynamics  that  shape  the  contours  (and  sometimes  define  the 
limits)  of  accepted  political  debate.  Two  parts  of  the  original  Social 
Security  Act  of  1935,  pension  insurance  and  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
(the  federal  program  most  call  welfare),  demonstrate  the  way  that  policies 
can  define  the  political  landscape.  The  pension  insurance  part  of  Social 
Security  is  a universal  program;  anyone  who  pays  into  Social  Security  as 
a wage-earner  (as  well  as  a beneficiary  defined  by  law)  is  eligible  for 
payments  when  older.  The  universality  of  the  Social  Security  pension  has 
made  its  basic  features  unassailable  politically.  By  contrast,  federal 
welfare  was  a means-tested  program.  Only  poor  people  (and  not  all  poor 
people)  were  ever  eligible  for  federally-supported  welfare  programs. 
Unlike  Social  Security  pension  insurance,  welfare  was  politically 
vulnerable  because  of  its  means  testing.  Since  most  people  would  like  to 
live  long,  they  think  of  Social  Security  as  an  important  safety  net.  But 
most  people  do  not  want  to  be  poor  and,  as  critically,  may  not  think  they 
ever  will  be  poor  enough  to  be  on  welfare.  The  universality  of  Social 
Security  has  protected  it  politically.  Thus,  when  President  Ronald  Reagan 
suggested  changing  the  pension  program  in  the  early  1980s,  politicians 
rallied  to  support  the  system.  However,  without  universality,  federal 
welfare  had  a much  less  powerful  base  of  support,  and  the  Republican 
Congress  and  President  Bill  Clinton  ended  the  federal  welfare  guarantee 
in  1996.  The  original  outlines  of  the  two  programs  shaped  future  debate 
over  them  (Skoepol  1991). 

The  different  histories  of  school  ticsegregm'on  in  the  South  and 
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elsewhere  since  1954  are  also  results  of  a political  legacy.  The 
fundamental  paradox  of  desegregation  is  that  the  South  (including  border 
states)  had  the  most  integrated  schools  in  the  country  by  the  late  1980s 
(Orfield  1993).  Southern  schools  have  been  more  integrated  because  of 
two  policies  vigorously  pursued  by  white,  racist  politicians  and  officials 
before  1954:  state  laws  mandating  segregation  and  policies  of  school  and 
government  consolidation.  Because  state  law  and  intentional  acts  by 
school  officials  were  an  obvious  cause  of  school  segregation,  federal 
courts  after  1954  had  clear  and  convincing  evidence  of  unconstitutional 
segregation  in  Southern  systems  and  were  willing  to  order  far-reaching 
remedies  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s.  In  addition.  Southern  school 
systems  are  usually  much  larger  than  systems  in  many  other  states 
because  of  consistent  success  in  consolidating  school  systems  this 
century.  For  example,  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina,  has  one 
school  administration,  so  the  suburbs  of  Charlotte  are  in  the  same  school 
system  as  the  city.  In  contrast,  the  suburbs  of  Boston  are  in  school 
systems  separate  from  the  central  city.  Desegregation  advocates  in  the 
South  had  two  advantages  stemming  from  consolidation.  First,  courts 
were  more  willing  to  order  metropolitan  desegregation  plans  in  the  South, 
after  the  Milliken  v.  Bradley  (1974)  decision  required  that  judges  find 
specific  evidence  of  discriminatory  intent  to  remedy  metropolitan 
segregation  in  fragmented  urban  areas.  Second,  large  systems  made  white 
flight  more  difficult.  Because  the  South  had  both  a history  of 
state-directed  discrimination  and  also  large  school  systems,  desegregation 
efforts  in  the  region  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  were  more  vigorous 
and  far-reaching  than  in  the  rest  of  the  U.S  (Douglas  1995;  Orfield,  Eaton, 
and  the  Harvard  Project  on  School  Desegregation  1996).  The  political 
legacy  of  statutory  segregation  and  school  consolidation  made  extensive 
desegregation  more  feasible  in  the  South. 

These  stories,  of  government  pension  and  welfare  programs  in  one 
case  and  desegregation  in  the  other,  demonstrate  the  relationship  between 
the  structure  of  public  policy  and  later  political  decision-making.  To  be 
sure,  that  influence  is  not  one-way.  A government  is  not  an  empty  vessel 
easily  manipulated  by  electoral  and  other  political  forces.  Instead, 
government  agencies  have  their  own  interests,  and  officials  often  act  in 
their  organizational  interests  (Balogh  1991b;  Galambos  1970).  Schools, 
like  other  public  bodies,  have  their  own  professional  and  organization 
dynamics  that  mediate,  rather  than  automatically  reflect,  outside 
influences.  Thus,  when  we  speak  of  a political  legacy  of  school  policies 
(including  statistical  systems),  that  legacy  is  part  of  a larger  negotiation 
over  the  role  of  public  schools.  Two  facets  of  that  constant  bargaining  arc 
particularly  relevant  to  understanding  the  current  school  accountability 
regime:  the  limits  of  educators'  professional  authority  and  the  local  nature 
of  schooling.  First,  as  explained  in  the  next  paragraph,  school 
administrators  have  tried  to  claim  both  bureaucratic  autonomy  and  public 
acknowledgement  of  expertise  involved  in  running  schools.  They  have 
been  far  more  successful  in  the  fomicr  task  than  in  the  latter.  In  addition, 
schooling  is  a local,  public  scr\'icc.  Local  political  control  of  schools,  and 
the  close  watch  that  one  can  theoretically  keep  over  such  institutions,  may 
be  one  reason  why  school  administrators  garnered  autonomy  earlier  in 
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this  century.  One  can  thus  view  statistical  accountability  systems  as  one 
way  to  resolve  the  dilemma  between  granting  autonomy  and  authority  to 
educators  and  keeping  them  under  some  political  control. 

The  political  legacy  of  statistical  accountability  systems  is  important 
beeause  support  for  publicly  controlled  schools  is  fragile.  School 
administrators  deliberately  built  a set  of  bureaucratic  institutions  in  the 
early  twentieth  century  to  buffer  themselves  politically,  in  part  by 
claiming  the  need  for  autonomy  to  exercise  professional  judgment  and 
wield  their  expertise  (Tyack  1974;  Tyack  and  Hansot  1982).  That 
autonomy,  and  the  justification  for  publicly  controlled  schooling,  has 
been  on  the  wane  since  mid-century  for  several  reasons.  First,  the  civil 
rights  movement  targeted  schools  as  one  public  institution  that  was 
treating  poor  and  minority  children  unequally.  The  attack  on  school 
inequalities  undermined  support  both  from  those  who  thought  that 
inequality  is  morally  wrong  and  also  from  those  who  had  relied  on  state 
and  local  control  of  education  to  preserve  bastions  of  private  privilege 
(Kozol  1991).  Second,  the  credibility  of  public  institutions  as  a whole  has 
deteriorated.  In  part,  the  Vietnam  War  and  Watergate  created  a credibility 
gap  between  what  public  leaders  said  and  what  most  citizens  saw 
happening  (Schell  1975);  in  addition,  the  internal  politics  of  public 
agencies  have  damaged  their  ability  to  wield  professional  consensus  as  a 
political  force  (Balogh  1991a).  Third,  schools  have  been  the  target  for 
half  a century  of  accusations  of  ineffectiveness  and  soft  standards.  All  of 
these  events  undermined  the  legitimacy  of  school  administrators  as 
autonomous  professionals  and  public  schools  as  worthy  of  financial  and 
political  support  (Tyack  and  Hansot  1982).  Privatization,  through  charter 
schools  or  vouchers,  represents  one  potential  result  of  declining  support 
for  school  systems  as  publicly  financed  and  controlled  organizations.  The 
political  legacy  of  current  educational  refomis,  including  growing 
development  of  statistical  accountability  systems,  will  define  in  some 
measure  the  future  debates  about  schooling. 

Rctiim  to  Table  of  Contents 


The  Popularity  of  School  Accountability 

The  public  judging  of  schools  by  test  scores  is  relatively  new  in  the 
United  States.  School  statistics  have  existed  since  the  late  19th  century, 
and  claims  to  objective  measurement  of  student  achievement  from  the 
turn  of  the  20th,  but  achievement  scores  have  typically  been  only  for 
internal  consumption  within  school  bureaucracies  until  recently.  In  the 
wave  of  school  criticism  after  World  War  II,  ideological  debates  over 
progressive  education  and  the  needs  of  the  Cold  War  were  the  explicit 
points  of  conflict;  statistical  evaluations  were  invisible  in  the  1940s  and 
1950s  debates  over  schooling  (Ravitch  1983:  71-80,  228-32;  Spring  1989: 
10-33).  The  public  debate  over  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  score 
trends  did  not  exist  until  the  mid-1970s,  even  though  the  decline  in  mean 
scores  began  in  the  early  1960s.  The  New  York  Times,  for  example,  did 
not  start  reporting  SAT  scores  annually  until  1976  (Macroff  1976).  No 
network  news  broadcasts  between  1968  (when  the  Vanderbilt  Television 
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News  Archive  began  recording  and  indexing  network  news)  and  1974 
reported  test  scores  as  the  substance  of  the  story;  the  first  networks  to  do 
so  after  1967  were  ABC  and  CBS  on  October  28,  1975,  CNotc  3.  Uses 
second  browser  window.)  The  popular  reporting  of  periodic  student  data, 
therefore,  is  of  relatively  recent  vintage.  One  may  consider  statistics  as 
one  of  many  types  of  evidence  and  reasoning  in  public  debate,  such  as  the 
following  list  (meant  to  be  an  illustrative  rather  than  a comprehensive 
typology): 

Ideology 

Debates  can  focus  on  the  purposes  of  schools  and  the 
perspectives  offered  in  the  curriculum  or  in  teaching 
techniques.  The  attack  on  what  progressivism  had  become 
by  the  1940s  is  an  example  of  ideological  debate,  as  was 
the  attack  on  outcome-based  education  in  the  early  1 990s 
in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere. 

Representative  Story 

Debates  can  center  on  real  or  apocryphal  stories  about 
education  that  represent  the  issue  at  hand.  Anecdotes  about 
high  school  graduates  who  cannot  read  (and  the  argued 
need  for  higher  graduation  standards)  are  an  example  of 
argumentation  from  representative  story. 

Statistics 

Debates  over  the  quality  of  education  in  the  1980s, 
following  the  Nation  at  Risk  report  (National  Commission 
on  Excellence  in  Education  1983),  are  an  example  of 
discussion  focused  on  statistics. 

Direct  Observation 

Debates  can  also  focus  on  what  individuals  have  seen, 
first-hand,  in  schools.  I do  not  know  of  any  national  debate 
relying  on  directly  observed  evidence. 

The  self-evident  explanation  of  the  last  statement  suggests,  in  part,  that 
we  focus  on  statistics  because  having  a "national  discussion"  based  on 
personal,  direct  observation  of  schools  is  a contradiction  in  terms:  we 
cannot  each  observe  the  nation's  schools,  and  our  judgment  of  "the 
nation's  schools"  will  depend  on  second-  or  third-hand  information.  Still, 
most  discussion  of  schools,  and  even  school  statistics,  is  local.  Only 
thirteen  network  news  broadcasts  in  the  twenty-year  period  1968-1987 
reported  statistical  test  score  trends.  (Note  3.  Uses  second  brower 
window.)  Most  reporting  on  education,  and  most  of  what  individuals  hear 
and  read  from  popular  media  sources,  is  still  in  local  news  broadcasts  and 
local  newspapers.  Why,  then,  have  local  educational  debates  generally 
assumed  the  importance  of  statistics,  something  that  makes  more  sense 
for  a national  debate? 

The  common  use  of  statistical  mechanisms  to  gauge  school 
effectiveness,  including  the  power  of  standardized  lest  scores,  owes  its 
existence  to  the  tension  between  the  development  of  a national  debate 
over  education  in  the  twentieth  century  and  the  continuation  of  local 
decision-making.  The  resuh  is  a set  of  themes  which  dominates 
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discussion  in  cities  and  states  across  the  country  and  that  borrow  much  of 
their  character  and  assumptions  from  the  national  debate.  In  many  cities 
and  towns,  for  example,  newspapers  and  local  news  broadcasts  describe 
similar  issues  such  as  discipline  problems  and  whether  high  school 
graduates  are  ready  for  the  workplace.  Several  changes  in  schooling  since 
the  early  19th  century  have  encouraged  a national  debate.  First, 
educational  reformers  have  typically  borrowed  from  each  other's  ideas, 
spreading  them  from  region  to  region.  Second,  professional  educators  and 
muckraking  journalists  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  century  explicitly 
campaigned  in  nationally-distributed  journals  against  school  corruption 
and  the  decrepit  conditions  in  urban  schools,  on  the  one  hand,  and  for 
professional  autonomy  on  the  other.  Their  campaign  nationalized  the 
Progressive  Era  education  debate.  Third,  administrative  progressives  (as 
David  Tyack  has  termed  them)  were  successful  in  creating  standard 
institutional  routines  in  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century,  so  that  many 
school  experiences  adults  remember  now  are  much  more  similar  across 
the  country  than  adult  memories  of  childhood  were  150  years  ago.  We 
thus  have  a common  set  of  experiences  nationally,  making  the  terms  of 
debate  familiar.  Finally,  the  nationalization  of  politics  more  generally 
after  World  War  II  encouraged  the  debate  over  Cold  War  schooling 
described  earlier.  The  civil  rights  movemen.  and  desegregation 
consolidated  that  national  framework  for  discussion. 


Still,  the  national  educational  discussion  is  a layer  on  top  of  and 
filtering  down  through  older,  local  politics  of  schooling.  Localism  has 
remained  a powerful  force.  It  has  controlled  the  politics  of  local  and 
federal  educational  programs.  For  example.  Southern  members  of 
Congress  were  critical  in  supporting  federal  vocational  education 
programs  early  in  the  century  because  the  federal  government  allowed 
Southern  states  to  distribute  funds  disproportionately  to  white  vocational 
programs  and  create  different  curriculum  programs  by  race.  The  result 
was  that  vocational  education  programs  served  to  reinforce  the  Southern 
caste  structure  (Werum  1997).  Traditional  federal  deference  to  state 
action  also  modified  and  limited  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
whose  implementation  still  helped  force  school  desegregation  in  the 
South  (Orfield  1969).  Opposition  to  federal  intrusion  has  limited  national 
action  to  the  present,  including  President  Clinton's  desire  for  tests  created 
and  organized  by  the  federal  government.  Politicians  are  willing  for 
schools  to  buy  textbooks  from  national  publishers,  accepting  a tacit 
national  curriculum  (Miller  1997).  YtAtxdX  government  decision-making, 
however,  threatens  more  than  local  control  of  curriculum;  it  threatens 
local  political  networks  and  ways  of  doing  business.  Local  political 
control  of  school  policies  and  funding  thus  vie  with  the  national  debate. 
The  result  is  frequently  a set  of  variations  on  common  practices,  resulting 
in  the  illusion  of  local  control  in  many  school  matters.  Standardized 
testing  and  accountability  systems  are  one  example  of  that  limited 
variation.  States  are  free  to  choose  commercial  tests,  develop  their  own, 
or  not  to  engage  in  high-stakes  testing  at  all.  Today,  however,  most  local 
school  systems  or  states  test  children  in  the  spring  using  multiple-choice 
tests  with  scores  that  schools  can  compare  (using  the  publisher's  data) 
against  a nonning  population  of  children  in  the  same  grade.  In  the  past 
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dec  de,  many  states  and  local  districts  have  added  real  consequences  for 
the  tests,  including  publicly  releasing  score  data.  The  result  is  a 
patchwork  of  high-stakes  testing  that  covers  most  of  the  nation.  Despite 
theoretical  local  choice  about  standardized  testing,  one  way  of  publicly 
judging  schools  has  become  dominant. 

The  emergence  of  contemporary  school  "accountability"  dependent  on 
test  score  results  combined  an  existing  set  of  practices  (standardized 
testing)  with  the  judgment  of  local  schools  within  a national  framework. 
Within  a decade,  public  judgment  of  schools  by  test  statistics  became 
common,  after  the  College  Board  publicized  the  decline  in  mean  SAT 
scores,  states  began  instituting  minimum  competency  tests,  and  the 
National  Commission  on  Excellenee  in  Education  published  A Nation  at 
Risk  in  1983.  Two  historical  perspectives  underline  the  imponance  of 
understanding  the  political  implications  of  school  accountability  systems. 

• Accountability  has  turned  the  use  of  educational  statistics 
upside-down.  Statistics  bolstered  the  claims  of  administrators  to 
expertise  early  in  this  century,  but  politieians  and  popular  news 
media  now  use  statistics  to  judge  school  systems.  This  reversal 
show's  the  weakness  of  local  school  administrators  in  claiming 
professional  authority.  Autonomy  w'ithin  bureaucratic  organization, 
not  public  respect  of  their  expertise,  is  the  primary  power  of  school 
officials. 

• The  popularity  of  published  test  seores  obscures  alternative  ways  of 
judging  schools.  In  less  than  hventy-five  years,  statistical 
accountability  has  become  so  ubiquitous  that  it  appears  inevitable. 
The  change  has  been,  in  retrospect,  both  breathtaking  and  alarming 
in  its  speed.  Political  debate  over  the  meaning  of  statistics  has 
largely  eclipsed  other  ways  of  describing  what  happens  in 
classrooms. 

The  dominance  of  educational  test  scores  today  hides  the  fact  that  w'e  did 
not  have  to  use  statistics  as  the  dominant  way  of  describing  schools  and 
their  problems,  and  that  in  the  past  we  have  used  many  other  means.  Even 
when  we  evaluate  local  schools  using  nation-wide  questions,  w'e  can  use 
many  sources  of  information.  Assuming  we  must  use  primarily  statistics 
is  dangerous.  We  must  remember  that  the  evaluation  of  schools  by  test 
score  statistics  is  one  among  many  possible  ways  of  seeing  education 
through  both  national  and  local  perspectives.  Whether  we  made  that 
choice  consciously  or  wisely  is  a different  question. 

RcUim  to  Tabic  of  Contents 

Unexamined  Assumptions  of  Accountability 

One  consequence  of  public  policy  is  the  definition  of  legitimate  debate 
and,  by  extension,  what  is  not  part  of  mainstream  public  discussion. 

Often,  the  assumed  axioms  underlying  policies  silence  other  rele\'ant 
concerns  (Fine  1991:  32-34).  Despite  more  than  twenty  years  of  debate 
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about  the  statistical  performance  of  students  in  the  U.S.  and  the  proper 
direction  for  school  reform,  remarkably  few  voices  in  public  have 
questioned  the  primary  assumptions  behind  the  move  towards 
accountability.  This  silencing  shows  what  we  are  avoiding  when  we  speak 
glibly  of  a political  consensus  around  school  accountability.  While  we  are 
agreeing  to  high-stakes  testing,  what  uncomfortable  issues  are  we  not 
discussing?  The  broad  political  legacy  of  statistical  accountability- 
systems  is  the  narrowing  of  legitimate  topics  for  public  debate.  We  do  not 
often  discuss  the  purpose  of  accountability  or  who  will  be  making  the  key 
decisions  to  keep  schools  accountable. 


Accountability  for  what  purposes? 

The  dominant  discussion  of  accountability  leaves  vague  the  goal  of 
accountability  mechanisms.  The  improvement  of  schools  is  an 
insufficient  goal  because  accountability  is  fundamentally  a political  and 
not  a technical  process.  Accountability  has  multiple  meanings,  in  both  a 
general  sense  and  also  the  current  sense  in  education  of  statistical 
judgment  (Darling-Hammond  and  Ascher  1991).  The  apparent  consensus 
for  "accountability"  hides  the  differences  (and  the  conflicts)  among  the 
following  meanings  of  statistical  systems. 


Judging  public  schools  as  institutions.  One  may  use  test  score 
statistics  to  judge  schools  as  a set  of  institutions.  This  sense  of 
accountability  (judging  the  worth  of  schools  in  general  by  test  scores)  is 
one  of  the  most  widely  used  tools  in  school  politics.  The  annual  release  of 
average  SAT  scores  in  the  late  1970s  prepared  the  ground  politically  for 
the  claim  of  declining  school  effectiveness  made  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Educational  Excellence  (1983).  One  political  legacy  of 
judging  public  schooling  by  test  scores  is  the  assumption  that  schooling  is 
a monolithic  entity  that  fails  or  succeeds  as  a single  body.  What  this  myth 
of  a monolithic  system  hides  is  wide  variations  in  schooling,  especially 
between  poor  and  wealthy  schools  (Kozol  1991).  Another  political  legacy 
is  that,  after  intense  media  focus  on  statistics  that  suggest  poor  schooling, 
citizens  may  face  difficulty  reconciling  popular  conceptions  of  failing 
schools  with  information  gathered  in  other  ways.  Polls  consistently  show 
that  parents’  perceptions  of  their  local  schools  are  more  positive  than  their 
perceptions  of  schooling  nationwide  (e.g..  Rose,  Gallup,  and  Elam  1997). 
In  addition,  private  interests  may  subvert  policies  based  on  the  gross 
judgment  of  schools.  For  example,  some  wealthy  parents  in  one  Michigan 
district  deliberately  pulled  their  children  out  of  high-stakes  standardized 
testing  when  they  perceived  that  it  might  hurt  their  children  (Johnston 
1997).  They  may  well  have  been  willing  to  have  high-stakes  testing  for 
"other  people's  children"  (to  borrow  from  Lisa  Delpit's  1995  book  title) 
but  not  theirs.  This  consequence  is  the  educational  equivalent  of  urban 
development  NIMBY  (Not  in  My  Back  Yard)  syndrome. 


Judging  teachers  and  other  educators.  One  may  also  justify 
accountability  as  a way  to  raise  (or  clarify)  expectations  and  goals  for 
teachers  and  administrators.  An  explicit  part  of  accountability  systems  in 
the  last  few  years  has  been  the  evaluation  of  teachers,  principals,  and 
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other  administrators.  For  example,  the  Tennessee  Value-Added 
Assessment  System,  passed  in  1992,  originally  mandated  statistical 
measures  of  student  gain  as  part  of  personnel  evaluation  (Educational 
Improvement  Act  of  1992).  An  earlier  variant  of  judging  teachers, 
schools,  and  school  systems  by  comparative  statistics  was  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education's  "V/all  Chart"  instituted  by  Terrence  Bell  as  an 
attempt  to  spur  refonn  (Ginsburg,  Noell,  and  Plisko  1988).  This  use  of 
accountability,  focusing  on  teachers  and  administrators,  is  the  one  most 
criticized  as  encouraging  teaching  to  the  test  and  "gaming"  test  results 
(Cannell  1989;  Glass  1990;  Madaus  1988,  1991;  McGill-Franzen  and 
Allington  1993;  Merrow  1997;  Shepard  1991;  Smith  1991;  Smith  and 
Rottenberg  1991).  The  political  legacy,  however,  may  be  even  more 
harmful:  By  setting  up  a system  based  on  the  distrust  of  teachers,  we 
make  alternative  ways  of  Judging  teachers  and  schools  more  difficult 
(Fisher  1996;  Sizer  1992:  188-89). 

Judging  students.  In  many  states  and  school  systems,  standardized 
tests  have  high  stakes  not  only  for  educators  but  also  for  individuals 
students,  as  scores  can  be  among  the  criteria  for  entrance  to  academic 
programs,  grade  promotion,  or  other  real  rewards  and  punishments  in 
schooling.  The  use  of  tests  to  sort  students  U.S.  began  w'ith  monitorial 
schools  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  and  admissions  tests  to  early 
public  high  schools  (Kaestle  1973;  Labaree  1988;  Reese  1995).  More 
recently,  the  use  of  so-called  minimum  competency  tests  emerged  in  the 
late  1970s  as  a response  to  allegedly  lowered  standards  of  public  schools 
(Bracey  1995b).  The  rationale  of  using  tests  to  make  students  accountable 
is  that,  having  test  scores  as  a clear  goal,  students  and  schools  would  meet 
the  expectations  (Ravitch  1995).  One  potential  legacy  of  such  high  stakes, 
however,  is  the  rhetorical  scapegoating  of  students.  Calhoun  (1973: 

70-72)  describes  one  purpose  of  testing  in  schools  as  displacing  blame  for 
ineffective  teaching  onto  students.  If  a student  fails  a test,  one  may 
reason,  the  failure  is  the  student's  intelligence  and  lack  of  diligence.  That 
consequence  is  already  evident  in  many  states  with  high-stakes  testing.  In 
Tennessee,  for  example,  the  teachers  union  pressed  to  exempt  scores  of 
students  with  disabilities  from  teacher  value-added  statistics  ("Sanders 
model  to  measure  'value  added'"  1991).  One  might  presume  that  children 
with  disabilities  are  those  on  whom  we  should  most  focus  attention  in 
evaluating  teaching  effectiveness.  Yet  teachers  asked  for  the  exclusion  of 
scores  because,  the  union  argued,  including  such  scores  would  be  unfair 
to  teachers.  The  displacement  of  blame  for  failed  schooling  onto  students 
is  a legacy  of  testing  that  existed  well  before  high-stakes  standardized 
testing,  but  accountability  systems  may  exacerbate  such  tendencies  (c.g., 
McGill-Franzen  and  Allington  1993;  McGrew,  Vanderwood,  Thurlow, 
and  Ysseldyke  1995;  National  Center  on  Educational  Outcomes  1994). 

Judging  public  policy.  One  might  use  standardized  test  scores  (like 
other  information)  to  evaluate  public  policies.  The  National  Assessment 
of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP)  tests,  begun  in  1969,  is  theoretically  a 
means  for  using  non-high-stakes  testing  to  evaluate  public  school  policy 
with  objective  data.  NAEP  data  is  at  the  heart  of  some  recent  debate  about 
school  and  student  perfonnanee  (sec  Berliner  and  Biddle  1995,  1996; 
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Stedman  1996a,  1996b).  However,  demands  to  use  the  NAEP  to  judge 
educators  and  students  in  high-stakes  systems  is  threatening  to 
compromise  NAEP's  use  as  a lower  stakes  way  to  gather  information 
about  student  performance  (Jones  1996;  Koretz  1992a).  One  problem  is 
the  technical  and  fiscal  demands  of  high-stakes  versus  low-stakes 
systems.  In  addition,  however,  is  the  ideological  debate  about  the  use  of 
information.  Can  one  maintain  a low-stakes  statistical  system  in  the  face 
of  political  pressures  for  high-stakes  accountability? 

Building  organizations.  In  a broad  sense,  standardized  testing  supports 
the  detennination  or  control  of  curriculum  content  at  the  state  and 
national  levels.  Some  such  as  Ravitch  (1995)  explicitly  advocate 
curriculum  content  standards  and  see  teaching  to  the  test  as  valid  with 
appropriate  testing  and  content.  One  consequence  of  statistical 
accountability,  however,  is  the  creation  of  new  public  and  private 
organizations  producing  educational  statistics.  Publicly,  states  now  have 
accountability  or  evaluation  offices  whosv  job  is  to  provide  the  technical 
expertise  in  analyzing  test  data,  and  the  federal  government  has  the 
National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  which  contracts  out  NAEP  as 
well  as  compiling  and  disseminating  a wide  variety  of  educational 
statistics.  Private  organizations  supported  by  testing  are  the  companies 
that  write  and  sell  tests  or  contract  with  agencies  for  the  creation  of 
specific  tests.  With  each  public  release  of  test  score  statistics,  popular 
news  sources,  politicians,  administrators,  and  the  public  rely  more  on 
relatively  anonymous  technocrats  to  explain  what  is  happening  in  schools. 
Other  new  professions  this  century,  such  as  nuclear  science,  have  also 
staked  their  claim  to  expertise  on  political  factors  (Balogh  1991a).  The 
fact  that  this  reliance  on  statisticians  stems  from  political  pressure  for 
school  reform  usually  escapes  notice. 

Marketing.  Schools  occasionally  use  student  statistics  as  part  of  public 
marketing  strategies,  either  to  attract  students  who  have  choices  (as  in 
selective  colleges)  or  to  bolster  public  support.  One  of  the  largest 
metropolitan  school  systems  in  the  country  recently  produced  a pamphlet 
boldly  titled,  "Our  Students'  Test  Scores  Reflect  Academic  Achievement" 
(Hillsborough  County  Public  Schools  1997).  While  one  paragraph 
cautions  that  test  scores  are  not  the  sole  basis  for  evaluating  students  or 
schools,  the  rest  of  the  pamphlet  trumpets  above-average  achievement. 
Public  relations  was  a strong  motivation  behind  what  Cannell  (1989) 
called  the  "Lake  Wobegon"  effect  of  claiming  high  test  scores  in  public 
reporting  through  the  use  of  outdated  norms.  The  use  of  accountability 
data  for  marketing  is  an  open  secret  among  administrators.  As  Dennie 
Wolf  said  in  the  John  Merrow  documentary  Testing . . . Testing . . . 
Testing  (1997),  "Districts  sell  real  estate  based  on  test  scores."  With  the 
decline  of  administrative  authority  described  elsewhere  in  this  article, 
superintendents  have  considerable  interest  in  boasting  about  their  systems 
using  any  tools  at  their  command. 

These  varied  purposes  of  accountability  arc  not  necessarily  congruent. 
The  use  of  test  scores  to  bash  public  schools  is  not  compatible  with  a 
nuanced  debate  over  public  policy,  and  students  and  teachers  may  have 
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conflicts  of  interest  when  tests  have  high  stakes  for  both.  In  addition  to 
inconsistent  purposes,  the  aims  of  accountability  do  not  easily  include 
other  issues  relevant  to  education:  equity,  the  direction  of  curriculum,  or 
the  purposes  of  education  more  broadly  in  a changing  world 
(Darling-Hammond  1992).  One  dominant  assumption  of  accountability 
systems  is  that  the  goals  of  education  are  agreed  upon  and  we  need  only 
establish  a system  to  measure  whether  schools  and  students  meet  those 
goals.  The  creation  of  statistical  accountability  systems  may  freeze  the 
assumption  of  a single  purpose  of  statistical  accountability  into  a 
framework  for  the  politically  accepted  discussion  in  education  for  years 
hence. 

Who  keeps  schools  accountable? 

A second  unexamined  assumption  is  that  central  bureaucracies  and 
popular  news  media  are  the  logical,  natural  places  for  holding  schools 
accountable  for  performance.  In  most  school  testing  regimes,  central 
offices  (at  the  state  or  local  level)  are  responsible  for  the  general  logistics 
of  testing  and  compiling  results.  Results  at  some  level  are  then  available 
to  administrators,  public  boards  of  education,  and  media  organizations.  In 
many  states  and  regions,  newspapers  publish  test  score  statistics,  often 
ranking  schools  or  systems  based  on  the  scores.  But  who  is  not  among  the 
direct  targets  of  test  score  dissemination  is  as  important  as  who  is. 

Judges  and  advocates  monitoring  school  system  compliance  in 
discrimination  cases.  Judges  and  advocates  overseeing  compliance  with 
nondiscrimination  orders  (such  as  desegregation)  generally  are  not 
intended  users  of  "accountability"  information.  Despite  promises  by 
school  systems  to  pay  closer  attention  to  achievement  in  desegregation 
cases,  local  systems  have  a very  spotty  record  in  demonstrating  success 
after  the  end  of  desegregation  orders.  Orfield,  Eaton,  and  the  Harvard 
Project  on  School  Desegregation  (1996)  has  compiled  evidence  that,  in 
several  of  the  major  cases  this  past  decade,  school  districts  released  from 
desegregation  monitoring  by  the  courts  not  only  experienced 
resegregation  but  growing  achievement  gaps  between  white  and  minority 
students.  The  new  accountability  system  does  not  appear  geared  to  keep 
systems  accountable  in  this  respect.  Many  advocates  appointed  to 
monitoring  and  advisory  commissions  have  reported  to  Orfield  and  his 
associates  that  local  systems  have  either  denied  information  (such  as 
disaggregated  test  scores)  outright  or  made  the  gathering  of  data 
extremely  difficult.  In  addition,  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Missouri 
V.  Jenkins  (1995)  declared  that  district  court  judges  should  consider  test 
scores  as  marginally  important  (at  most)  as  a measure  of  compliance  with 
racial  equity  requirements.  The  only  major  case  where  a court  has 
continued  to  monitor  standardized  test  scores  as  part  of  a major  equity 
lawsuit  has  been  in  New  Jersey,  where  the  state's  supreme  court  continues 
to  criticize  inequalities  between  the  edueation  offered  children  in  the 
wealthiest  and  poorest  systems  of  the  state  {Abbott  v.  Burke  1997).  In  the 
past  five  years,  the  court  has  broadened  its  foeus  from  just  monctar>’ 
support  of  schools  to  include  measurable  outcomes.  The  New  J a:c\ 
Supreme  Court  has  been  a lonely  exception  to  the  general  rule,  especially 
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in  the  federal  judiciary:  Accountability  does  not  appear  to  require  even 
reasonably  equitable  outcomes. 

Parents  and  the  general  public.  Parents  receive  test  scores  of  their 
children,  but  rarely  do  they  or  the  general  public  have  direct  access  to  test 
score  results  or  their  limitations.  Popular  news  sources  (television,  radio, 
and  newspapers)  mediate  the  transmission  of  information,  often  deleting 
information  critical  to  understanding  the  limits  of  such  data  or 
transforming  the  statistics  in  ways  either  incomprehensible  to  readers  or 
to  create  invalid  statistical  comparisons.  The  reporting  of  high-stakes  test 
data  by  Nashville  metropolitan  newspapers  form  a case  in  point. 

Beginning  in  1993,  the  state  of  Tennessee  reported  test  results  of  schools 
and  districts  using  a complex  statistical  system  called  the  Tennessee 
Value  Added  Assessment  System.  The  state's  newspapers  have  quickly 
rushed  to  print  school-by-school  scores  including  rankings,  even  where 
schools  many  rankings  apart  had  negligible  differences  in  scores  (in  other 
words,  when  the  rankings  were  unjustified  by  the  statistics).  For  example, 
in  1996  the  Nashville  Tennessean  transformed  the  value-added  scores  into 
percentile  ranking,  even  though  the  technical  documentation  for 
value-added  scores  would  not  support  such  an  interpretation  (Bock  and 
Wolfe  1996:  Chaps.  5-6;  Klausnitzer  1996;  Tennessee  Department  of 
Education  1996).  Why  did  the  Tennessean  transfomi  value-added  scores 
that  were  the  result  of  a prior  statistical  manipulation,  and  why  did  the 
paper  then  rank  schools?  One  reporter  explained: 

We  chose  to  report  in  percentile  ranks  because  it  helps  people 
see  how  their  school  stacks  up  against  the  rest  of  the  state,  and 
because  this  infomiation  is  not  available  anywhere  else.  It  was 
calculated  by  The  Tennessean...  [because]  we  wanted  to  offer 
something  unique.  We  also  wanted  to  answer  our  readers' 
number  one  question  about  the  test  scores:  How  does  my  child's 
school  compare  to  the  other  schools?  (Lisa  Green,  e-mail  to 
author,  December  5, 1996) 


In  addition,  the  newspaper  reported  percentile  rankings  by  tenths  (for 
example,  50.1  instead  of  50th  percentile).  The  same  reporter 
acknowledged  that  the  newspaper  staff  did  not  consciously  justify  that 
apparent  precision: 

There's  really  no  need  to  report  these  numbers  down  to  the  tenth 
of  a percentile.  However,  the  programming  for  the  site  was 
written  last  year  ...  so  the  computer  automatically  included  the 
decimal  place,  and  we  didn't  think  it  was  necessary  to  take  it 
off.  (Lisa  Green,  e-mail  to  author,  December  5,  1996) 


In  this  case,  a metropolitan  newspaper's  desire  to  have  "something 
unique"  conflicted  with  its  readership's  interest  in  having  clearly 
understandable  infomiation  to  interpret  independently,  or  even 
infomiation  with  a justifiable  level  of  detail.  Even  if  one  assumes  that  the 
value-added  scores  arc  comprehcnsihlc,  transfoniiing  those  into  percentile 
rankings  was  neither  valid  nor  necessary  for  rankings  (itself  a method  of 
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reporting  scores  which  the  state's  external  evaluators  recommended 
against).  In  no  case  did  the  newspaper  note  what  the  evaluators  clearly 
stated:  that  school  scores  were  unstable  and  could  not  be  relied  on  for 
clear  distinctions  in  performance  (Bock  and  Wolfe  1996;  Chap.  5-6).  The 
dissemination  of  information  through  two  intermediaries  (the  state 
government  and  news  sources)  in  essence  created  one  dominant  way  to 
analyze  scores  in  the  metropolitan  Nashville  area:  how  did  schools  "stack 
up"  in  competition  with  each  other?  The  false  precision  in  percentile 
rankings  suggested  that  readers  could  rely  on  the  numbers  as  rigorous, 
objective  facts.  The  accuracy  of  newspaper  reporting  is  also  questionable; 
the  Tennessean  had  to  reprint  its  comparative  tables  in  1994  because  of 
acknowledged  gross  errors  in  reporting  ("How  Midstate  Schools  Stack 
Up"  1994a,  1994b).  While  comparisons  among  schools  may  be 
appropriate  in  some  ways,  the  presentation  of  school  scores  suggested  a 
certainty  which  was  incompatible  either  with  the  statistical  calculations  or 
the  mediation  of  state  agencies  and  newspapers  in  transmitting  test  scores. 


Moreover,  the  dissemination  and  discussion  of  today's  school 
accountability  systems  strip  parents  and  the  general  public  of  control  and 
ownership  of  information.  In  the  case  of  Nashville,  a reporter  reduced 
parental  evaluation  of  schools  to  examining  rankings  in  a table,  akin  to 
sports  league  rankings  (see  Wilson  1996).  One  might  contrast  the  typical 
method  of  disseminating  accountability  statistics  with  two  alternative 
local  methods  of  accountability:  the  "visiting  committee"  of  town  elders 
in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth-century  district  schools,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  calculation  of  dropout  statistics  by  a Hispanic  activist 
organization  in  Chicago  in  the  1980s,  on  the  other.  In  many  district 
schools,  a small  committee  of  citizens  held  the  power  of  hiring  and  firing 
over  schoolteachers  and  could  visit  the  school  at  any  time  (e.g.,  Cohen 
1973:  407).  Accountability  in  district  schools  was  a rough-and-tumble 
affair,  often  unfair  to  teachers,  but  local  citizens  could  form  judgments  in 
a simple  way:  watching  classrooms.  Independent  gathering  of  data  today 
is  also  possible.  In  the  1980s,  Aspira,  Inc.,  a Hispanic  activist 
organization,  suspected  that  official  dropout  statistics  from  the  Chicago 
public  schools  were  inaccurate  or  fraudulent  and  conducted  its  own 
research.  Activists  then  used  the  independent  statistics  to  help  prod 
Chicago  towards  urban  school  reform  (Hess  1991:  7-21;  Kyle  and 
Kantowicz  1991).  In  both  cases,  individuals  at  the  local  level  produced 
and  acted  on  their  own  judgments  of  schools.  Reliance  on 
centrally-calculated  statistics  in  accountability  systems  often  overrides 
local,  independent  judgment  of  schools. 


The  fundamental  issue  of  control  is  directly  connected  to  the  purposes 
of  accountability:  Individuals  in  different  roles  would  ask  different 
questions  of  accountability  mechanisms.  Politicians  might  ask  whether 
schools  "measure  up"  to  some  standard  (such  as  a national  norm). 
Business  leaders  might  ask  about  workplace-related  skills  and  behavior. 
College  faculty  would  want  students  to  have  some  intellectual  foundation, 
Parents  might  ask  whether  their  children  are  getting  enough  individual 
attention.  Who  should  be  asking  the  hard  questions  about  schools?  The 
history'  of  the  Common  Core  of  Data  (a  set  of  education  data  collected  by 
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the  federal  government  since  the  early  1970s)  illustrates  the  difficulties  of 
creating  an  explicit  consensus.  Because  of  pressures  within  government, 
doubts  about  its  utility  and  cost,  and  disagreements  about  what  it  should 
measure,  the  Common  Core  of  Data  for  many  years  gathered  relatively 
innocuous  information  in  a history  Janet  Weiss  and  Judith  Gruber  (1987) 
described  as  "managed  irrelevance."  Of  all  the  information  used  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education  (1983)  to  lambaste  the 
condition  of  schools,  none  came  from  the  official  federal  education 
database  (Weiss  and  Gruber  1987:  370).  What  we  face  is  not  an  explicit 
consensus  but  a hidden  one,  never  debated  clearly,  founded  on  the  spread 
of  standardized  test  scores:  Statistical  accountability  systems  suggest  an 
objectivity  and  universality  of  coverage  which  is  impossible.  As  Sizer 
(1995:  34)  noted  with  regard  to  the  debate  about  educational  standards, 
"The  word  system  has  come  up  again; . . . Essentially,  it  implies  a 
technocratic  approach."  We  should  not  evade  the  political  question  of  the 
purposes  of  schools  through  the  production  of  statistics.  The  current 
penchant  for  statistical  accountability  systems  diverts  resources  to  a 
mechanism  that  hinders  discussing  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  schooling.  We 
hide  behind  the  apparently  objective  notion  of  an  accountability  system. 


Return  to  Tabic  of  Contents 


The  Political  Costs  of  Accountability 


The  political  legacy  of  statistical  accountability  systems  is  complex 
because  of  the  different  possible  aims  of  (and  justifications  for) 
accountability  and  also  because  statistical  systems  will  vaiy  among 
different  states  and  districts.  Nonetheless,  one  can  identify  several  broad 
patterns  which  stem  at  least  in  part  from  the  proliferation  of  statistical 
accountability  systems.  Two  legacies  have  seriously  damaged  our 
collective  ability  to  have  reasoned,  broad  discussion  about  the  aims  of 
schooling  and  reasonable  public  policy.  Statistical  judgment  of  school  has 
narrowed  the  basis  on  which  we  judge  schools  and  has  also  encouraged 
impatience  with  school  reform. 


Narrowed  Judgment  of  Schools 


Technocratic  models  of  school  reform  threaten  to  turn  accountability 
into  a narrow,  mechanistic  discussion  based  on  numbers  far  removed 
from  the  gritty  reality  of  classrooms.  Over  the  past  twenty  years,  the 
dominant  method  of  discussing  the  worth  of  schools  in  general  has  been 
the  public  reporting  of  aggregate  standardized  test  score  results.  Popular 
news  sources  typically  distort  and  oversimplify  such  findings  (Berliner 
and  Biddle  1995;  Darling-Hammond  1992;  Koretz  1992b;  Koretz  and 
Diebcrt  1993;  Shepard  1991).  The  recent  public  debate  over  schools  is  not 
rich,  reliant  on  multiple  sources,  or  nuanccd.  Nor  is  the  reliance  on 
statistics  inevitable  in  national  discourse,  despite  recent  history.  Prior 
waves  of  refonn,  such  as  conceins  about  math  and  science  education  in 
the  1940s  and  1950s  (whether  one  agrees  with  their  goals  or  not)  did  not 
need  test  score  data  as  motivation  or  evidence  (Ravitch  1983). 
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Test-score  data  and  its  use  have  pushed  other  issues  to  the  margins. 
The  aftermath  of  the  1983  report  A Nation  at  Risk  eclipsed  two  major 
policy  initiatives  of  the  first  Reagan  administration.  The  early  1980s  saw 
dramatic  cutbacks  in  the  support  of  the  federal  government  for  state  and 
local  public  schools.  At  the  same  time,  social  conservatives  both  in  and 
out  of  the  Reagan  White  House  were  arguing  for  the  creation  of  vouchers 
to  support  parents  sending  their  children  to  private  schools.  Neither  of 
these  issues,  however,  were  part  of  the  central  discussion  of  education 
policy  after  the  release  of  A Nation  at  Risk.  The  dominant  discussion  in 
popular  news  media  revolved  instead  around  declining  test  scores,  the 
presumed  responsibility  of  schools  for  national  economic  decline,  and 
how  to  tighten  academic  standards  (Berliner  and  Biddle  1995;  Bracey 
1995b).  Few  mentioned  changes  in  the  federal  budget  or  privatization 
proposals,  even  though  one  was  a concrete  policy  of  the  Reagan 
administration  and  the  other  was  a radical  proposal  for  changing  the 
governance  of  schools.  Ironically,  the  dominant  discussion  suppressed 
issues  which  concerned  both  liberals  (upset  at  budget  priorities)  and 
social  conservatives  (wanting  vouchers). 

More  recently.  New  Jersey  Governor  Christine  Todd  Whitman  tried  to 
argue  that  a standards-based  accountability  system  alone  could  improve 
the  state's  schools.  Her  department  of  education  responded  to  the  state 
Supreme  Court's  call  for  equity  with  state-level  achievement  standards 
but  no  added  resources,  despite  the  state's  history  of  vividly  unequal 
funding  among  school  systems.  The  argument  by  the  executive  branch 
was  that  standards,  by  themselves  and  despite  existing  funding  inequities, 
would  create  school  improvement.  The  assumption  by  Whitman  is  that 
test-based  school  accountability,  as  a technocratic  mechanism  with 
threatened  sanctions,  is  sufficient  to  change  schools,  even  schools  with 
the  worst  records.  The  state  court  agreed  with  the  governor  in  that  New 
Jersey  could  have  state-level  standards  but  disagreed  with  the  argument 
that  funding  was  irrelevant.  It  then  ordered  the  state  to  improve  its 
funding  of  poor  schools  (once  again)  {Abbott  v.  Burke  1997).  New  Jersey 
is  fortunate  in  having  one  branch  of  government  able  and  willing  to 
articulate  a complex  view  of  what  school  reform  requires.  In  general, 
however,  extending  public  discussion  of  schools  beyond  test-score 
statistics  is  difficult. 

Impatience  with  Reform 

On  a political  level,  impatience  with  refomi  and  the  cyclical  reporting 
of  statistics  encourages  the  dominant  myth  of  contemporary  educational 
politics,  that  schools  continue  to  decline  in  quality.  (Note  4.  Uses  second 
browser  window.)  That  m>'th  encourages  a cynicism  towards  refomi 
strategies.  We  should  not  be  surprised  that  we  have  witnessed  several 
"waves"  of  refomis  since  the  regular  publishing  of  SAT  scores  began  in 
the  1970s.  The  mundane  details  of  statistical  accountability  systems 
encourages  fads.  Without  a concrete  sense  of  what  ehildren  and  teachers 
should  be  or  are  doing,  the  public  compares  statistics  against  a set  of 
arbitrary  benchmarks. 
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On  a practical  level,  statistical  accountability  produces  both  undue 
impatience  with  refomi  and  laxity  towards  incompetence.  The  yearly 
reporting  of  test  scores  creates  an  artificial  schedule  forjudging  schools: 
Do  they  improve  by  the  next  set  of  annual  tests?  The  periodic  nature  of 
reporting  school  statistics  drives  the  disposal  of  reform  writ  large,  because 
policy  changes  cannot  change  classroom  practices  on  a deep  and 
fundamental  level  or  become  institutionalized  in  a short  time  (Lipsky 
1980;  Tyack  and  Cuban  1995).  Yet,  paradoxically,  the  annual  time-frame 
of  standardized  testing  gives  too  much  time  for  weak  teachers  to  flounder 
without  guidance  or  correction.  Pinning  personnel  practices  to  annual 
testing  may  undermine  the  obligation  of  fellow  teachers  and 
administrators  to  keep  a close  eye  on  teachers  without  the  necessary 
classroom  skills.  Principals  may  feel  inclined  to  give  poor  teachers  until 
the  following  cycle  of  annual  tests  to  improve.  For  children,  however,  a 
year  of  being  with  an  incompetent  teacher  can  be  extremely  destiuctive. 
The  problem  is  in  part  one  of  inappropriate  time  scales.  Annual  tests  are 
too  infrequent  for  appropriate  guidance  of  instniction  or  evaluation  of 
teaching,  while  they  are  too  frequent  to  measure  broader  changes  in 
schools. 


In  addition,  standardized  test  accountability  discourages  the  evaluation 
of  what  happens  in  the  classroom.  As  long  as  a school  or  teacher  has 
adequate  test  scores,  what  happens  in  the  classroom  is  irrelevant. 
Similarly,  poor  test  scores  indicate  needed  change,  no  matter  what 
happens  in  the  classroom.  The  philosophy  behind  such  practice-blind 
evaluation  is  putatively  to  give  teachers  autonomy.  As  the  designer  of  one 
state's  accountability  system  explained,  accountability  statistics  allow 
teachers  to  make  their  own  choices  (Sanders  and  Horn  1994).  Ultimately, 
however,  this  diminution  of  practice  undermines  teacher  and  school 
power,  for  several  reasons.  First,  teachers  do  not  usually  have  time  to 
review  and  evaluate  on  their  own  a wide  airay  of  alternative  teaching 
methods;  they  need  support  in  selecting,  adapting,  and  implementing 
different  methods  and  curricula.  Second,  parents  and  other  citizens  do 
care  about  what  happens  in  classrooms.  Schools  trying  dramatic 
departures  from  normal  practices  face  (sometimes  very  reasonable) 
criticism  from  parents  even  when  the  intent  is  to  respond  to  the 
accountability  system.  Separating  accountability  from  the  sense  of  what  a 
"real"  school  is  (Tyack  and  Cuban  1995)  is  deceptive  in  the  long  run.  It 
gives  schools  the  following  message:  "Make  your  choices  because  we 
only  care  about  test  statistics.  But  we  won't  give  you  enough  support  to 
follow  up  on  your  choices,  and  in  the  end  we  will  condemn  your  choices 
if  they  violate  our  ideas  of  what  schools  should  be."  One  consequence  of 
statistics-driven  impatience  is  increased  cynicism  among  teachers  and 
administrators  and  their  uncertainty  about  what  the  public  really  wants. 
Discussions  isolated  from  what  happens  in  schools  may  be  politically 
alluring  and  attractive  to  popular  news  sources,  but  test  scores  drive  a 
wedge  between  schools  and  the  students  and  public  they  serve. 


Parallels  between  Practice  and  Political  Legacies 


The  political  legacies  of  high-stakes  statistical  accountability  systems 
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parallel  the  practice  legacies  in  two  respects.  First,  narrowed  political 
judgment  of  schools  is  the  macropolitical  equivalent  of  teaching  to  the 
test,  a narrowing  of  the  curriculum.  Researchers  have  documented  the 
tendency  for  teachers  to  narrow  their  focus  to  content  and  styles  which 
they  perceive  will  result  in  high  test  scores  (Madaus  1988,  1991 ; Smith 
1991;  Smith  and  Rottenberg  1991;  Shepard  1991).  Relatively  few 
teachers,  faced  with  the  onslaught  of  standardized  testing,  are  willing  to 
innovate.  Meier  (1997:  9)  writes. 

The  danger  here  is  that  we  will  cramp  the  needed  innovations 
[in  teaching]  with  over-ambitious  accountability  demands. 

Practical  realism  must  prevail.  Changes  in  the  daily  conduct  of 
schooling  . . . are  hard,  slow,  and  above  all  immensely 
time-consuming;  they  require  qualities  of  trust  and  patience  that 
we  are  not  accustomed  to. 

High-stakes  accountability  is  not  a system  that  demonstrates  tnist  in 
teacher's  capacities.  By  signaling  massive  distrust,  high-stakes  testing 
instead  provides,  low  expectations  for  teachers  (Sizer  1992:  1 10-13). 
Imagine  the  result  of  a thought  experiment;  the  plight  of  John  Dewey's 
University  Lab  School  teachers  under  a high-stakes  system.  One  might 
like  to  spend  an  extended  time  exploring  history  and  science  through  the 
concrete  example  of  textile  manufacturing  (Dewey  1899).  In  a modem 
accountability  system,  however,  the  state  will  test  the  children  in  March 
or  April,  with  much  of  the  test  based  on  several  dozen  discrete  skills. 
Whether  the  children  can  understand  the  role  of  textile  mills  in  19th 
century  economic  changes,  or  whether  they  can  explain  what  principles 
allow  a loom  to  work,  is  irrelevant  to  accountability  systems  based  on 
standardized  tests.  Balancing  such  competing  demands  is  extremely 
difficult.  Teachers  and  schools  who  fight  the  pedagogical  consequences 
of  high-stakes  testing  are  relatively  unusual.  Whether  one  agrees  with  the 
appropriateness  of  multidisciplinary  teaching  for  some  or  all  children,  one 
cannot  confuse  the  expectations  of  today's  statistical  accountability 
systems  with  expecting  children  to  understand  connections  between  what 
they  see  in  life  and  academic  disciplines.  The  latter  is  of  a higher  order  of 
magnitude  entirely.  Relying  on  standardized  tests  and  high-stakes 
production  of  test  statistics  is  itself  a dumbing-down  of  political  debate 
and  expectations  for  schools. 

Similarly,  impatience  with  refomi  and  fad  fetishes  are  the 
macropolitical  equivalent  of  being  impatient  with  children's  progress.  The 
aggregation  of  test  score  data  often  gives  teachers  and  administrators 
incentives  to  exclude  students  whom  they  feel  will  hami  test  figures. 
Repeated  reports  of  test  scandals,  the  plea  by  teachers  in  Tennessee  to 
exclude  students  with  disabilities  from  their  statistics,  and  variations  in 
the  proportion  of  students  tested  provide  continuing  evidence  of  the 
perv'erse  incentives  high-stakes  testing  provides  (Glass  1990;  Madaus 
1988,  1991;  McGill-Franzen  and  Allington  1993;  McGrew  ct  al.  1995; 
Smith  1991;  Smith  and  Rottenberg  1991;  Shepard  1991).  These 
incentives  peipetuate  a dynamic  of  educational  triage,  wherein  ihost  who 
have  the  best  chance  to  survive  in  life  because  of  other  circumstance  also 
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have  the  best  opportunities  to  leam  (Fuchs  and  Fuchs  1995;  Sapon-Shavin 
1993). 

Return  to  Table  of  Contents 

The  Political  Weaknesses  of  Professionalism 

If  accountability  based  on  standardized  tests  encourages  a narrow 
political  discussion  about  education  and  impatience  with  schools, 
alternatives  proposed  by  critics  of  standardized  testing  confront  the  same 
history  that  engendered  statistical  accountability.  Dissenters  from  the 
accountability  "consensus"  exist,  from  longstanding  standardized  testing 
critics  at  FairTest  (httnv'/ww^v.fainest.org’)  to  the  Coalition  for  Essential 
Schools  thitp:/Avww.ccs.brown.cdu’)  to  Teachers  College  professor  Linda 
Darling-Hammond  and  Arthur  Wise,  current  president  of  the  National 
Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE).  Each  opposes 
the  idea  of  motivating  school  reform  by  standardized  testing.  The 
proposed  alternative  methods  of  motivating  better  teaching  include 
performance  (sometimes  called  authentic)  assessment  of  students,  peer 
evaluation  of  teaching,  and  either  creating  a second  tier  of  high-status 
teachers  or  restricting  entry  into  a limited  number  of  high-status  positions 
within  teaching.  Advocacy  of  greater  professional  authority  in  education 
have  generally  focused  on  teacher  education  and  preparation  (e.g., 
Darling-Hammond,  Wise,  and  Klein  1995;  Holmes  Group  1986;  also  see 
Labaree  1992),  but  includes  accountability;  for  example.  Wise  has  been 
concerned  with  the  deskilling  of  teachers  since  Legislated  Learning 
(1979).  In  general,  the  critics  of  standardized  testing  seek  greater  teacher 
autonomy  and  respect  from  the  public,  and  in  that  way  we  might  call 
professionalism  the  central  value  of  the  dissenters  (e.g., 

• Darling-Hammond  1988,  Haefele  1992).  Wise  and  Leibbrand  (1993:  135) 
write  that,  "Hallmarks  of  a profession  include  mastery  of  a body  of 
knowledge  and  skills  that  lay  people  do  not  possess,  autonomy  in 
practice,  and  autonomy  in  setting  standards  for  the  field."  If  teachers 
could  successfully  professionalize.  Wise  and  others  suggest,  they  would 
gain  more  respect  from  the  public  and  earn  the  autonomy  needed  to 
improve  schooling  (e.g..  Wise  1994).  The  logic  of  professionalism  is  ver\' 
appealing  with  the  explicit  parallels  to  the  professionalism  of  mtdicinc 
(Starr  1982).  It  links  mechanisms  within  schooling  (who  controls 
decision-making)  to  the  public  status  of  teachers  and  the  politics  of 
schools.  Professionalism  appears  to  be  politically  astute. 

Professionalism,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be  a successful  gambit  in 
schooling,  for  several  reasons.  Most  importantly,  professional  ideology  is 
politically  unpalatable  in  the  late  twentieth  century.  Trying  to  use 
professionalism  misunderstands  the  historical  context  for  the  ideology  of 
expertise  and  its  widespread  (political)  success  a century  ago. 
Professionalism  in  the  fonn  of  high-status,  science-based  occupations  like 
medicine  and  engineering  w'as  one  response  to  the  chaos  of 
industrialization  and  changing  class  structure  (Wicbe  1967).  Its  early 
proponents  argued  that  the  complexities  of  modem  life  required  technical 
expertise  to  solve  public  policy  and  practical  problems.  However, 
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professions  include  more  than  high-status  jobs,  with  occupations  as 
diverse  as  architecture  and  craft  work  like  plumbing.  A profession 
typically  involves  three  dimensions:  a claim  to  specialized  expertise, 
some  informal  or  formal  credentialing  to  control  entry  into  the 
occupation,  and  autonomy  on  the  job  (Friedson  1984).  Classroom 
teaching  falls  partway  among  all  three  dimensions.  Classroom  teaching 
does  invc'  /e  some  skills  that  few  could  walk  in  off  the  street  with,  but  the 
general  public  has  far  more  knowledge  of  what  happens  in  classrooms 
(and  is  more  willing  to  make  second  judgments  of  teaching)  than  fields 
like  surgery.  Long-term  teaching  requires  credentials,  but  many  school 
systems  hire  uncredentialed  personnel  on  an  emergency  basis.  Finally, 
public  schools  operate  as  loosely  coupled  organizations  (Weick  1976): 
Most  teachers  can  shut  their  doors  in  the  face  of  some  supervisory 
directives,  but  material  conditions  (such  as  the  textbooks  available) 
circumscribe  their  autonomy  on  the  job,  and  they  face  other  demands  they 
cannot  ignore,  such  as  the  official  curriculum  and  standardized  tests.  We 
should  see  the  ideology  of  professionalism  thus  as  attempting  to  emulate 
a relatively  small  slice  of  all  occupations  with  professional  traits  rather 
than,  as  is  typically  assumed,  making  teaching  a "real"  profession. 
Teaching  already  is  a real  profession,  though  one  with  less  claim  to 
specialized  expertise  and  less  autonomy  than  advocates  of  teacher 
professionalism  would  want. 


Professionalism  theories  today  appeal  to  an  outdated  ideal  of  insularity 
and  ascendant  authority.  The  worst  excesses  of  school  bureaucracies 
today  stem  from  successful  professionalism,  albeit  not  in  the  classroom. 
Superintendents  at  the  turn  of  the  century  argued  that  schools  needed  to 
be  away  from  political  battles  that  would  harm  the  integrity  of  school 
systems.  Creating  an  autonomous  professional  unit  (a  central  school 
office)  would  improve  administrative  efficiency  and  rid  schools  of 
corruption  (Tyack  1974;  Tyack  and  Hansot  1982).  Their  success 
accelerated  the  bureaucratization  of  urban  school  systems.  Today, 
however,  professionalism  is  no  longer  unquestioned.  School 
administration  has  credentialism  and  relative  autonomy  on  the  job,  but 
not  as  much  claim  to  specialized  expertise  as  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago. 
Not  only  are  North  Americans  far  more  skeptical  of  professional  authority 
than  fifty  years  ago  (as  discussed  earlier),  but  capital  mobility  is 
impinging  on  professional  authority  in  a wide  range  of  fields.  The 
parallels  made  between  teacher  professionalism  and  medical 
professionalism  is  jarring.  One  cannot  today  call  medicine  an  autonomous 
profession  when  doctors  are  complaining  that  clerical  workers  and 
financial  officers  in  health  maintenanee  organizations  are  limiting  their 
clinical  decision-making  (Bodcnhcimer  1996). 


In  addition  to  ignoring  the  historical  decline  of  professionalism, 
arguments  for  advancing  teacher  professionalism  undermines  democratic 
control  of  schools.  As  Strike  (1990:  362)  noted,  "Professionalism  is 
nondcmocratic  in  that  it  appeals  to  political  values  other  than  those  of 
popular  sovereignty  to  legitimate  its  authority."  Peer  review  of  teaching 
(e.g.,  Haefele  1992)  is  a case  in  point.  Civil  rights  activists  may  not  want 
teachers  to  have  virtually  unlimited  autonomv  in  the  classroom.  Bob 
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Peterson  (1997:  4)  explained,  "A  potential  problem  with  the  strictly 
professional  union  approach  [to  accountability] ...  in  many  urban 
districts  has  distinct  racial  overtones.  Is  peer  evaluation  the  exclusive 
province  of  teachers  and  administrators  or  should  parents  and  community 
members  play  a role?"  Especially  as  the  teaching  force's  demographics 
diverges  from  those  of  students  and  parents  (Justiz  and  Kameen  1988), 
relying  on  professional-only  evaluation  may  insult  parents  of  a school 
who  expect  a role  in  school  governance.  Having  an  expertise-based 
evaluation  system  conflicts  with  U.S.  traditions  of  democratic  control, 
upon  which  civil  rights  activists  have  based  advocacy  of  school 
governance  councils.  Some  critics  of  standardized  testing,  such  as  Wilson 
(1996),  point  to  British  school  inspections  as  an  alternative  to  statistical 
accountability.  The  heart  of  the  British  inspection  system,  however,  was 
until  recently  a self-perpetuating  corporate  body  selected  by  and  from 
experienced  teachers.  One  may  (as  Wilson  did)  use  school  inspection  to 
point  out  the  problems  in  high-stakes  accountability.  One  may  not, 
however,  successfully  import  the  insular  assumptions  of  professionalism 
to  late  20th  United  States  public  schooling. 

Professionalism  is  the  dominant  alternative  to  standardized-test-based 
accountability.  Other  critics  of  standardized  testing-based  accountability 
may  not  be  as  explicit  as  Wise  in  their  advocacy  of  professionalism,  and 
they  may  not  agree  with  his  proposals  to  limit  entry  into  high-status 
positions  in  teaching.  Still,  they  argue  for  more  decision-making  power  in 
the  classroom  and  school  and  see  the  bureaucratization  and  centralization 
of  authority  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  standardized  testing  is  flawed. 
Thus,  Kenneth  Peterson  (1995:  4)  argues  that  one  of  the  key  principles  in 
teacher  evaluation  should  be  to  "place  the  teacher  at  the  center  of 
evaluation  activity."  In  that  respect,  the  professionalism  label  is  a useful 
heuristic  device  for  understanding  opposition  to  standardized  testing. 
Despite  its  intriguing  hypothesis  (that  status  and  autonomy  are  the  key  to 
educational  reform),  professionalism  is  uniikely  to  supplant  high-stakes 
aceountability  because  it  is  politically  untenable. 

Moreover,  professionalism  addresses  primarily  concerns  inside 
schools  (autonomy  of  teachers).  Publicly,  professionalism  only  changes 
the  superficial  aspect  of  teacher  status,  not  the  public  dissatisfaction  and 
disconnection  which  schools  face  more  broadly.  Several  historical 
changes  have  fragmented  what  is  supposedly  a common  public 
commitment  to  education.  The  aging  of  the  population  since  the  height  of 
the  baby  boom  has  shrunk  the  political  power  of  parents.  In  addition,  the 
civil  rights  movement  and  a political  coalition  of  fundamentalist 
Protestant  organizations  have  stripped  school  officials  of  any  broad 
political  consensus.  Finally,  the  fragmentation  of  urban  politics  and 
suburban  growth  has  encouraged  continued  racial  and  class  segregation 
(albeit  in  nev  fomis),  making  common  interests  in  broad  school  policies 
difficult  (Katznolson  and  Weir  1985).  While  I doubt  professionalism's 
proponents  would  ever  claim  that  it  is  a panacea,  they  have  nonetheless 
pinned  their  hopes  for  dramatic  school  refonn  on  a me  del  that  would  not 
solve  the  major  problems  of  school  politics  today. 
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The  Ground  We  Stand  on 


Like  the  expansion  of  Israeli  settlements  in  occupied  territories,  the 
continuing  spread  of  standardized  testing  has  created  "facts  on  the 
ground"  which  have  transformed  both  schools  and  the  politics  of 
education.  To  ignore  the  educational  landscape  around  us,  or  to  wish  it 
would  go  away,  is  unproductive.  Those  who  disagree  with  the 
assumptions  of  high-stakes,  testing-based  accountability  must 
acknowledge  that  standardized  testing  is  likely  to  become  even  more 
prominent  in  the  short-term.  This  understanding  should  not  prevent 
advocates  from  fighting  the  trend  where  possible.  Local  victories  against 
high-stakes  testing  are  important  both  to  the  children  involved  and  also  as 
a standing  alternative  to  technocratic  accountability.  Nevertheless,  we 
should  see  clearly  v/hat  is  and  is  not  possible  in  the  near-term  future. 


The  Future  Growth  of  Standardized  Testing 


Standardized  testing  connected  with  high-stakes  accountability 
systems  is  likely  to  become  more  prominent  in  the  next  five  years  in  the 
majority  of  states.  The  Education  Commission  of  the  States  (1997) 
recently  reported  that  almost  half  of  all  states  have  implemented  or  are 
planning  public  accountability  systems  using  statistical  measures.  Some 
additional  states  may  use  the  national  tests  advocated  by  President 
Clinton  (if  the  tests  exist).  Some  like  Tennessee  will  design  their  own 
accountability  mechanisms.  Others  like  New  Jersey  will  create  a set  of 
content  standards  with  the  promise  of  new  tests  and  accountability  tied  to 
the  content  standards.  The  federal  government  and  states  will  then  spend 
millions  of  dollars  developing  tests,  field-testing  them,  and  supporting 
their  use.  In  the  meantime,  popular  news  sources  will  continue  to  report 
annually  the  average  SAT  scores  and  tests  currently  used  in  local 
jurisdictions.  Within  five  to  ten  years,  some  states  will  begin  the 
mandated  use  of  exams  replacing  or  supplanting  current  off-the-shelf 
commercial  tests. 


Moreover,  the  political  debate  over  tests  is  likely  to  center  around  the 
federal  relationship  between  Washington  and  the  states  or  (with 
privatization)  public  oversight  of  private  schooling.  For  the  duration  of 
President  Clinton's  tenn,  the  administration  is  likely  to  support  national 
tests,  and  governors  who  dissent  (like  Virginia's  outgoing  Governor 
George  Allen)  will  do  so  not  because  they  disagree  with  high-stakes  tests 
but  because  they  wish  states  to  design  their  own  independent  standards.  If 
federal  courts,  using  v.  Felton  (1997),  allow  tuition  voucher 

programs  to  proceed,  state  legislatures  may  contemplate  mandatory  use  of 
high-stakes  testing  for  private  schools  accepting  public  funds.  The  debate 
would  then  shift  to  public  control  of  private  educational  institutions.  A 
vision  of  the  future  debate  may  be  Ohio  Association  of  Independent 
Schools  V.  Gojt/'  ( 1 996),  in  which  a federal  appeals-court  panel  concluded 
that  Ohio's  requirement  to  test  private  school  students  was  constitutional. 
Those  who  disagree  with  all  high-stakes  testing  will  be  at  the  margins  of 
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debate  in  the  near  future,  except  where  they  make  alliances  with  others 
(as  in  the  Congressional  fight  over  national  tests). 

Limits  on  High-Stakes  Testing 

High-stakes  testing  has  some  significant  weaknesses,  despite  the 
near-term  growth  we  can  expect.  Some  of  the  same  dynamics  which  have 
limited  the  accountability  use  of  performance-based,  open-foim  testing 
will  also  shape  standardized  testing.  Simply  put,  developing  tests  is 
expensive.  The  Tennessee  legislature  recently  delayed  the  implementation 
of  new  subject  tests  for  high  school  students  to  use  in  the  value-added 
statistical  system  because,  according  to  the  bill's  sponsor,  the  state  could 
not  afford  the  $10  million  development  cost  (Educational  Improvement 
Act  Amendments  1997;  Finn  1997).  In  addition,  political  adversaries  may 
well  use  the  management  and  pedagogical  problems  of  new  testing  and 
accountability  systems  as  a pawn  in  broader  partisan  battles.  California's 
recent  educational  history  is  a case  in  point.  Questions  about  the  utility 
and  propriety  of  performance-based  tests  combined  with  the  expense  of 
development  and  testing  to  kill  the  California  Learning  Assessment 
System.  The  governor,  state  superintendent,  and  legislature  at  the  time 
were  at  odds  over  the  purpose  of  the  system,  and  that  political  conflict  fed 
a controversy  started  by  conservative  critics  over  the  ideological  content 
of  the  tests,  dooming  the  largest  experiment  in  performance-based 
accountability  to  date  (Kirst  1996;  McDonnell  1997).  Observers  of  merit 
pay  have  noted  that  political  dynamics  involving  fairness  and  incentives 
to  cheat  typically  kill  merit  pay  systems  (e.g..  Glass  1990).  The  same  may 
happen  to  the  next  generation  of  high-stakes  accountability. 

Contraction  of  the  Meaning  of  "Public" 

Despite  the  weaknesses  of  high-stakes  testing,  the  short-temi 
consequence  of  more  standardized  testing  may  be  intensified  criticism  of 
public  schooling  and  cynicism  about  the  purposes  of  public  educational 
systems.  Schools  need  to  be  "public"  in  the  sense  of  public  involvement 
and  political  commitment  (Fine  1991:  Chap.  9;  Katz  1992).  However,  the 
ranking  of  schools  and  teachers  is  inherently  a zero-sum  game,  and  not 
everyone  can  be  above-average.  Seeing  school  performance  in  such 
terms,  divorced  from  classroom  practice  and  public  policy,  ma';es  both 
meaningful  praise  and  criticism  of  schools  very  difficult.  Moreover,  the 
constant  reinforcement  of  the  myth  of  declining  school  performance  will 
continue  the  erosion  of  support  for  the  good  schools  that  exist  and  make 
intense  discussion  of  the  needs  of  children  more  difficult. 

Return  to  Table  of  Contents 

Where  To  Go 

Some  alternative  models  of  accountability  may  reverse  the  destructive 
tendencies  of  statistical  accountability  systems,  both  in  political  and 
practice  temis.  Reconstructing  public  education  in  its  best  sense 
(schooling/or  children,  their  families,  and  the  public)  requires  connecting 
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schools  in  a meaningful  and  explicitly  political  way  with  broader 
communities.  In  the  same  way  that  the  development  of  the  Central  Park 
East  elementary  and  secondary  schools  under  Deborah  Meier's  leadership 
required  both  bureaucratic  support  and  political  connections  to  survive 
and  thrive  (Fliegel  1993;  Meier  1995),  so  other  schools  and  school  critics 
dissenting  from  the  current  accountability  trend  must  craft  an  alternative 
support  stnicture,  both  within  and  extending  beyond  public  schooling. 
Sizer  (1992)  argues  for  opening  up  schools  to  external  evaluation  for 
pedagogical  reasons,  to  keep  teachers  in  touch  with  reasonable 
expectations  of  what  students  should  do.  In  addition,  allowing  friendly 
critics  into  schools  serves  an  explicitly  political  purpose,  giving 
community  members  a concrete  sense  of  what  happens  in  schools.  No 
statistics  can  substitute  for  the  type  of  immediate  contact  such  external 
evaluation  provides. 

Permitting  external  evaluation  is  difficult  today.  Allowing  strangers 
into  schools  is  threatening  because  it  erodes,  at  least  on  a symbolic  level, 
the  commitment  to  professional  autonomy  which  administrators  have 
maintained  for  almost  one  hundred  years.  In  practical  terms,  it  requires 
balancing  the  legitimate  needs  of  teachers  for  enough  time  to  plan  and  try 
out  ideas  against  the  interests  of  parents  and  the  public  to  know  what  is 
happening  in  schools.  In  systems  where  many  teachers  may  be  from 
ethnic  and  racial  groups  different  from  their  students,  the  tension  between 
teachers  and  parents  may  be  real,  and  letting  parents  into  evaluation  may 
be  politically  tricky  (B.  Peterson  1997).  Yet  educators  must  acknowledge 
the  need  to  move  beyond  professionalism  as  the  primary  route  to  support 
for  public  schools.  Isolating  the  workings  of  schools  from  the  public  has 
done  teachers  and  administrators  a disservice  in  the  long  term  as 
professionalism  has  declined  as  a successful  route  to  status  and 
autonomy. 

External  community  evaluation  is  not  the  only  conceivable  way  of 
crafting  alternatives  to  high-stakes  standardized  test  accountability. 
Others  might  meet  the  same  needs  (e.g.,  Bemauer  and  Cress  1997). 
Common  to  solving  the  political  problems  of  accountability  are  the 
following  three  requirements; 

• Accountability  should  encourage  deeper  discussion  of  educational 
problems.  Student  performance  should  be  the  starting  point  of 
educational  politics,  not  an  occasion  for  political  opportunism  or 
crude  comparisons.  Statistical  accountability,  with  the  centralization 
of  statistical  production  and  dissemination  through  popular  news 
sources,  encourages  oversimplification  rather  than  a more  extensive 
public  discussion. 

• Accountability  should  connect  student  performance  with  classroom 
practice.  Statistical  accountability,  with  the  abstraction  of  student 
performance  into  numbers  without  context,  removes  classroom 
practices  from  the  discussion  of  educational  reform. 

• Accountability  should  make  the  interests  of  all  children  common. 
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This  sense  of  commonality  is  the  best  meaning  of  "public"  in  public 
schooling.  Statistical  accountability  systems  intensify  educational 
triage,  encouraging  schools  to  isolate  and  devote  fewer  resources  to 
students  whom  schools  judge  as  difficult  to  teach.  Politically, 
statistical  accountability  systems  divide  the  interests  of  schools  and 
communities  through  competition  for  prestige  and  resources. 


No  one  should  pretend  that  accountability  is  without  conflict  or 
unproblematic.  We  should  face  those  conflicts  and  issues  directly, 
however,  instead  of  hiding  behind  existing  standardized  testing.  Some 
parents  and  others  may  well  see  statistical  comparisons  as  a primary  way 
for  them  to  gauge  school  programs  and  children's  education,  or  as  a way 
to  advance  specific  interests.  For  example,  parents  of  students  with 
disabilities  and  disability  advocates  face  real  quandaries  over 
accountability.  On  the  one  hand,  high-stakes  testing  has  created  incentives 
for  segregating  students  (McGill-Franzen  and  Allington  1993).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  national  rhetoric  emphasizing  achievement  for  all  students 
has  provided  a lever  to  criticize  the  omission  of  students  with  disabilities 
from  assessment  systems,  to  craft  new  federal  law  encouraging  inclusion 
in  assessment,  and  to  create  guidelines  for  state  officials  seeking  to 
change  assessment  practices  (Thurlow,  Elliott,  Ysseldyke,  and  Erickson 
1996;  also  visit  the  National  Center  on  .Educational  Outcomes  site  at 
http://www.coled.umn.edu/NCEO.A.  This  dilemma  is  rooted  in  the  tension 
between  wanting  to  protect  students  with  disabilities  from  the  deleterious 
consequences  of  high-stakes  testing  and  yet  also  wanting  whatever 
accountability  systems  exist  to  pay  attention  to  their  interests.  Those 
criticizing  statistical  accountability  systems  must  understand  this  and 
similar  dilemmas  of  parents  and  advocates.  Changing  attitudes  and 
assumptions,  while  protecting  what  many  see  as  important  in  statistical 
accountability,  requires  modeling  of  worthwhile  alternatives  and 
small-scale  demonstrations  that  are  explicitly  political.  Over  time,  if  not 
immediately,  schools  need  a plausible,  fair  way  to  evaluate  school 
improvement.  With  enough  local  models  of  alternative  accountability, 
then  perhaps  the  dynamics  of  educational  politics  at  state  and  national 
levels  can  change  to  become  broader,  connect  with  classroom  practices, 
and  require  more  than  sound  bites.  Without  those  concrete  examples, 
however,  the  domination  of  crude  statistical  evaluation  of  schools  will 
continue,  to  the  detriment  of  schools,  children,  their  families,  and  the 
public. 
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1 . I mean  by  standardized  tests  those  administered  in  whole-group 
settings  with  quantifiable  results.  These  include  multiple-choice  tests 
and  also  performance-based  tests  whose  results  are  reportable  in 
quantifiable  terms.  Thus,  Advanced  Placement  exams  conducted  by 
Educational  Testing  Service  are  standardized  tests  for  the  purposes 
of  this  article  because,  even  though  parts  of  the  test  are 
performance-based  (such  as  essays),  the  essays  are  scored  by  a 
quantifiable  rubric  system  and  the  whole  test  reported  on  the 
company's  1-5  scale  for  such  tests.  Moreover,  reporting  scores  by 
numbers  allows  the  simplified  public  discussion  which  is  my  focus 
here.  For  an  introduction  to  Lauren  Resnick's  advocacy  of 
measurement-driven  refonn,  see  Simmons  and  Resnick  (1993).  For 
issues  involved  in  Kentucky  and  Arizona  (respectively),  see  Jones 
and  Whitford  (1997)  and  Noble  and  Smith  (1994). 

2.  An  anonymous  reviewer  noted  that  the  line  between  practice  and 
political  legacies  is  fuzzy.  In  many  ways,  the  debates  over  census 
undercounting  and  the  consumer  price  index  are  also  debates  about 
the  political  rhetoric  of  the  reapportiomnent  process  and  future 
support  for  government  entitlement  programs.  Nonetheless,  the 
distinction  between  the  two  legacies  is  a useful  heuristic  device  for 
explaining  why  the  literature  on  perverse  incentives  of  high-stakes 
testing  does  not  address  the  critical  issue  of  school  politics. 

3.  According  to  the  Vanderbilt  Television  News  Archives,  the 
following  broadcasts  discussed  standardized  test  score  levels 
between  1968  and  1987:  October  28,  1975  (ABC,  CBS);  November 
17,  1975  (CBS);  August  23,  1977  (ABC,  CBS);  August  24,  1977 
(ABC,  commentary);  September  1 , 1 977  (CBS,  commentary); 

September  21,  1982  (CBS);  September  19,  1984  (ABC);  Januai7  9, 

1985  (NBC);  Januarj'  26,  1985  (CBS,  NBC);  September  22,  1987 
(NBC).  The  search  tenns  included  "standardized  and  test*,"  "test  and 
scor*,"  "SAT  and  scor*,"  and  "SAT  and  (college  or  scholastic)." 
Excluded  from  this  list  are  stories  about  the  alleged  discriminatory 
nature  of  tests. 

4.  I agree  with  Stedman  (1996a,  1996b)  that  schools  are  not  as  good  as 
they  should  be.  Those  problems  do  not  mean  the  myth  of  declining 
quality  is  true:  schools  have  been  inconsistent  and  too  often 
mediocre  for  many  years. 
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Lyle  V.  Jones 
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Sherman  Dorn  presents  compelling  reasons  why  we  must  attend  to  the  political 
legacy  of  educational  refonn  when  thinking  about  the  pros  and  cons  of  national  school 
achievement  tests.  He  emphasizes  the  ambiguities  that  surround  the  targets  for 
accountability;  public  schools  as  institutions,  teachers  and  school  administrators, 
students,  public  policy,  etc.,  many  of  which  cannot  be  well  served  by  a single  index. 


Dorn's  case  is  bolstered  substantially  by  a case  study  of  the  (failed)  efforts  in 
Great  Britain,  following  the  passage  of  the  Education  Reform  Act  of  1988,  to  establish 
mandatoiy'  national  tests  (see  Black,  1994).  Recently,  I have  argued  that  we  are  failing 
to  adequately  consider  the  lessons  from  Britain  and  from  other  sources  as  the  nation 
continues  to  move  towards  a program  for  national  testing  Hones.  1997a.  1997b). 


Dorn  reminds  us  that  an  apparently  objective  notion  of  a statistical  accountability 
system  serves  to  divert  discussion  from  the  purposes  of  schools  and  the  means  by 
which  those  purposes  may  be  fulfilled.  He  correctly  concludes  that  there  is  high  risk 
that  "the  domination  of  crude  statistical  evaluation  of  schools  will  continue,  to  the 
detriment  of  schools,  children,  their  families,  and  the  public." 
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Search  as  one  may,  one  encounters  redundant  libraries  of  treatises  and  guides  on 
test  uses  and  even  misuses— including  uses  in  policy.  I had  searched  in  vain  for  a 
critical,  contextualized,  discussion  of  high-stakes  testing.  It  seemed  merely  to  be  an 
accepted  fact  of  life.  A critical  reading  of  the  history  and  distortions  of 
accountability-as-performance-testing  apparently  did  not  exist,  until  the  appearance  of 
this  article.  Sherman  Dorn  has  done  education  a good  turn  with  his  analyses  in  "The 
Political  Legacy  of  School  Accountability  Systems."  Special  virtues  in  this  piece 
include  Dorn's  clear-headedness  about  professionalism,  sensitivity  toward  the  history 
and  formation  of  educational  discourse,  the  importance  of  community  context  and 
diversity,  and,  generally,  a steadfast  refusal  to  see  in  history  an  inevitable  progress. 


Dorn’s  work  will  be  especially  helpful  in  the  preparation  of  an  article  about 
accountability  in  the  rural  context,  which  a colleague  and  I are  just  beginning. 
Accountability,  it  seems,  is  needed  because  schools  have  become  so  remote  from  their 
publics,  and  the  social  construction  known  as  the  public  is  itself  losing  coherence. 

Rural  schools  are  allegedly  very  close  to  their  "communities"  (their  public). 
Widespread  evidence  for  this  claim  is  much  thinner  than  one  would  suspect,  but  in 
most  rural  schools,  faculty  and  staff  are  nearly  all  local  people  who  interact  continually 
with  one  another  in  social  and  civic  encounters  outside  the  school  walls.  Perhaps  this 
sort  of  informal  phenomenon  is  what  constitutes  the  oversight  for  which  accountability 
schemes  are  intended  (unconsciously,  of  course,  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  such 
schemes)  to  substitute.  If  this  is  so,  the  substitution  is  particularly  unsuited  to  the 
terrain  of  rural  existence. 


Dorn  is  especially  to  be  thanked,  as  well,  for  not  demonizing  tests.  Standardized, 
norm-referenced  tests  are  both  the  products,  and  the  poor  innocent  victims  of  the 
technocratic  worldview.  They  are  not  going  away  anytime  soon,  and  they  can  be 
theoretically  helpful  in  understanding  the  pattern  of  a child's  accomplishments.  Dom 
notes  the  utility  of  some  of  these  tests  for  parents  of  special  needs  kids;  the  truth  is  that 
most  parents  could  profitably  take  a similar  interest  and  discover  a similar  utility.  Most 
teachers  of  my  acquaintance  do  not,  however,  find  aggregate  classroom  or  school 
results  particularly  helpful.  They  understand  the  game  and  they  are  cynical,  widely. 


The  one  usage  for  which  nonn-referenced  tests,  among  the  gamut  of  ah 
"standardized"  instruments,  exhibit  wondrous  utility  is  quantitative  research.  But,  of 
course,  bureaucrats,  politicians,  and  govemment  functionaries  (a.k.a.  "policy  makers") 
have  even  less  respect  for  researchers  than  for  teachers.  More's  the  pity;  but  this  is  a 
very  useful  article  for  those  with  the  institutional  leisure  to  write  and  think  about 
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Charles  L.  Glenn 
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Stephen  Arons,  author  of  Compelling  Belief:  The  Culture  of 
American  Schooling  (Amherst:  University  of  Massachusetts  Press,  1986), 
is  one  of  the  most  articulate  and  influential  critics  of  the  educational 
Establishment  from  the  secular  Left.  In  his  new  book,  he  takes  on  the 
Clinton  Administration's  efforts  to  establish  national  outcome 
standards—Goals  2000— which  he  describes  as  "comprehensive, 
centralizing,  and  insensitive  to  the  diversity  of  goals  that  students, 
families,  and  communities  bring  to  education.  Through  the  use  of  federal 
grants  and  state  regulations,  it  aims  to  bring  every  school  in  every  school 
district  in  every  state  into  conformity  with  politically  prescribed  standards 
of  what  should  be  learned  by  every  child"  (page  4).  Arons  warns  that 
"[o]nce  accepted  by  the  public.  Goals  2000  will  change  the  balance  of 
power  in  schoolhouses  and  courtrooms  in  a way  unlikely  ever  to  be 
undone.  That  change  in  schooling  will  very  likely  undermine  the  freedom 
of  intellect  and  spirit  that  has  been  so  essential  to  the  American 
experience"  (page  98). 

Over  against  this  threat,  Arons  sets  what  he  considers  the  equally 
menacing  efforts  of  the  "Christian  Right"  to  gain  control  of  American 
schooling  in  order  to  undermine  freedom.  This  accusation  isn't 
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documented  or  argued,  simply  asserted  over  and  over.  Is  it  true  that  James 
Dobson  (the  current  bete  noir  of  Progressives)  wants  to  take  over  the 
public  schools?  No,  in  fact  he  is  calling  for  vouchers  so  that  parents  who 
wish  them  can  choose  religious  schools  "without  financial  penalty"  as  an 
alternative  to  public  schools.  Does  Dobson  want  to  reinstitute  "school 
prayer"  in  the  Engel  v Vitale  sense?  Not  at  all;  he  recently  disavowed 
that,  and  wrote  that  students  should  be  as  free  to  use  religious  speech  as 
they  are  to  use  political  or  other  opinion  speech,  and  no  more.  The  reality 
is  that  the  "education  establishment"  which  Arons  opposes  has  created  the 
specter  of  foaming-mouthed  ultra  conservatives  invading  the  public 
school,  shrine  of  the  American  civil  religion,  to  justify  its  continuing 
monopoly. 

Arons  describes  a number  of  recent  controversies  in  which  the 
establishment  and  the  religious  Right  have  struggled  over  control. 

Missing  from  his  roster  of  combatants  is  the  secular  Left,  which  has  in 
fact  won  far  more  of  the  battles  to  influence  the  content  of  the  curriculum 
on  issues  like  sexuality  and  multiculturalism.  It  would  presumably  have 
been  difficult  for  Arons  to  admit  that  the  leading  cause  of  resistance  by 
parents  to  what  goes  on  in  public  schools  has  grown  out  of  these  victories 
by  the  secular  Left  to  shape  the  message  those  schools  offer.  But  for 
Arons,  apparently,  nothing  the  Left  can  do  poses  a threat  to  freedom. 

Libertarians  on  the  Left,  like  Arons,  are  in  a difficult  position.  Most 
of  those  who  agree  with  them  about  the  dangers  of  a government 
monopoly  of  education  and  a strong  government  role  in  setting  goals  for 
schools  are  very  unwelcome  allies:  they  are  conservative  Christians 
whose  views  they  find  highly  distasteful. 


Among  the  most  frequent  targets  are  secular  humanism,  the 
separation  of  church  and  state,  Darwinian  evolution,  sexuality 
and  health  education.  There  is  little  tolerance  for  any  worldview 
other  than  that  of  heterosexual,  white,  middle-class  Christians 
of  Western  European  origin;  little  respect  for  freedom,  of 
expression  among  students  and  in  student  publications;  and  in 
general,  antagonism  toward  teachers  and  students  who  try  to 
explore  and  evaluate  life's  most  challenging  problems  of 
personal,  social,  or  moral  conduct,  (page  55) 


On  the  other  hand,  Arons  also  wants  to  distance  himself  from  the 
critics  of  religious  conservatives,  as  when  he  points  out  that  People  For 
the  American  Way's  report  on  censorship  efforts  "did  not  even  mention 
that  the  original  selection  of  textbooks— by  statewide,  politically  created 
government  agencies  in  tv/enty-three  of  fifty  states,  for  example— is  as 
much  an  act  of  censorship  as  the  effort  to  remove  those  materials  once 
they  have  been  selected"  (page  57). 

So  whom  does  Arons  like  and  admire?  Groups  of  parents  and  others 
who  hold  contrarian  views  about  how  they  want  their  children  educated, 
like  the  Satmar  Hasidim  in  the  Kiryas  Joel  case  in  New  York  State,  who 
can  be  romanticized  because  they  are  exotic  and  do  not  relate  to  anything 
that  can  be  perceived  as  threatening  potentialities  in  American  life.  But 
not  conservative  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  people  who  supported  Pal 
Robertson.  Unfortunately  for  his  proposal  to  "re-constitute  American 
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schooling"  on  the  basis  of  community  and  the  free-exercise  of  conscience, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  great  majority  of  new  schools  that  would  spring  up 
under  a free  and  equitable  system  of  educational  funding  would  be  based 
on  religious  convictions  that  most  Progressives  would  find  vei7 
distasteful  indeed.  Thai's  what  freedom's  about. 

Arons's  opposition  to  centralization  does  not  lead  him  to  support  a 
return  to  more  local  control  of  schools,  which  he  sees  as  equally 
unfavorable  to  freedom;  "like  Goals  2000,  local  control  can  secure  neither 
freedom  of  intellect  and  belief  nor  equal  educational  opportunity  in  public 
schools.  It  can  advance  neither  the  empowerment  of  parents  and 
communities  nor  the  professionalism  of  teachers.  It  can  neither  reduce 
unnecessary  conflict  over  matters  of  conscience  nor  increase  the  overall 
quality  of  education  available  to  American  children"  (page  103). 

So  what  does  Arons  want?  He  has  four  concrete  and  sensible 
proposals:  school  choice,  school  and  teacher  independence  from 
government  regulation  of  instructional  content,  a right  to  publicly-funded 
schooling,  and  equity  in  funding  (page  144).  These  proposals  deserve  to 
be  spelled  out,  and  the  appropriate  cautions  (consumer  protection,  for 
example,  and  equal  access)  and  nuances  inserted.  It  would  have  been 
helpful  if  Arons— a legal  scholar— had  confronted  the  difficult  legal  issues 
that  would  arise  under  a system  of  real  educational  freedom.  For  example, 
should  schools  be  entitled  to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  religion, 
philosophy,  sex,  or  race  in  admitting  pupils?  In  hiring  staff?  In  dismissing 
staff  who  exercise  their  "academic  freedom"  in  ways  contrary  to  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  school?  If  not,  how  can  schools  preserve  this 
distinctive  character?  And  if  they  cannot,  will  real  choice  exist  for  parents 
who  want  schools  with  such  a character,  and  for  teachers  who  want  to 
teach  in  such  schools?  What  about  the  pupil  who  questions  received 
authority,  in  a school  which  has  been  chosen  by  parents  and  teachers  who 
want  education  based  upon  such  authority? 

Arons  devotes  almost  no  effort  to  justifying  his  proposals  or  to 
showing  how  they  might  be  worked  out,  but  turns  immediately  to  calling 
for  a national  discussion  that  would,  he  believes,  lead  us  to  a new  level  of 
understanding  and  an  education  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
Although  conceding  that  this  might  "seem  an  unfavorable  time  because 
the  Education  Empire  and  the  Christian  Right  continue  to  be  locked  in 
battle  over  ideology,  power,  and  self-interest  in  the  schools"  (page  148), 
Arons  insists  that  "ordinary  citizens"  can  and  must  "seize  the 
constitutional  moment  and  depoliticize  public  education"  (page  145).  It  is 
exceedingly  hard  to  see  how  such  a discussion  could-or  should-take 
place  in  a democratic  society  without  being  "political,"  nor  does  Arons 
offer  any  suggestions  about  how  it  might  take  place,  or  under  whose 
sponsorship.  A sort  of  communitarian  fuzziness  afflicts  this  erstwhile 
Libertarian. 

Short  Route  to  Chaos  is  unfortunately  not  an  especially  convincing 
case  for  the  dangers  of  government  control  of  education  through  national 
standards.  That  such  a case  could  be  made,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it 
would  have  to  show  how  such  standards  would  enforce  more  conformity 
than  already  exists  as  a result  of  professional  nonns  and  the  economics  of 
textbook  publishing.  In  fact,  comparative  studies  have  found  that  schools 
in  France  and  other  countries  with  national  standards  enjoy  more  real 
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autonomy  than  do  schools  in  the  United  States,  subject  as  they  are  to 
oversight  and  interference  by  more  than  fifteen  thousand  local  school 
boards.  Of  course,  in  France  and  most  other  democracies  parents  can 
choose  publicly-funded  non-  government  schools  for  their  children, 
including  religious  schools.  This  support  for  freely-chosen 
community-for  which  Arons  makes  an  eloquent  case— does  not  appear  to 
conflict  with  the  national  education  standards  which  most  of  these 
countries  have  also  adopted. 

Americans  are  re-assessing  a system  of  schooling  which  makes  less 
provision  for  conscience  and  community  than  do  those  of  other  countries. 
Most  of  the  impulse  for  this  reassessment  comes  from  the  disenchantment 
of  parents  with  the  quality  and  with  the  prevailing  secularism-rather  than 
religious  neutrality— of  public  schools.  Stephen  Arons  brings  an  important 
contrasting  perspective  which  reaches  the  same  conclusions  from  a very 
different  starting  point.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  it  will  continue  to 
be  through  Compelling  BelieJ  rather  than  Short  Route  to  Chaos  that  his 
voice  will  be  heard. 


* Stephen  Arons  responds  to  this  review  in  the  next  article. 
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Planting  Land  Mines  In  Common  Ground: 
A review  of  Charles  Glenn's  review  of 
Short  Route  To  Chaos 


Stephen  Arons 

Universitv  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 


Abstract  Arons  responds  to  what  he  considers  to  be  Glenn's 
misrepresentations  of  the  tone  and  content  of  Short  Route  To  Chaos.  He 
writes  that  Glenn  "appears  to  be  attempting  to  construct  the  book's 
message  into  just  one  more  salvo  fired  in  the  endless  school  wars.  It  is 
anything  but....Reading  Glenn's  review,  one  is  left  with  the  impression 
that  the  book  is  a Christian-bashing,  left-leaning,  work  of  communitarian 
fuzziness  in  which  a legal  scholar  unaccountably  refuses  to  confine 
himself  to  ...  technical  explication  of  exist  'ng  constitutional  doctrine."  In 
his  response,  Arons  affirmatively  sets  out  some  of  the  book's  main  themes 
of  political  /cultural  conflict  over  standardized  schooling,  corrects  some 
of  what  he  sees  as  Glenn's  misundertsnadings,  and  notes  that  the  book 
itself  invites  readers  to  eschew  partisanship  and  recognize  that  there  are 
deep  stnactural  problems  in  American  public  education.  In  closing,  Arons 
uses  an  example  of  Glenn's  partisan  misunderstanding  that  leads  Arons  to 
recommend  to  the  reader  that  it  would  be  better  to  read  Short  Route  to 
Chaos  for  oneself 


One  of  the  central  themes  in  Short  Route  To  Chaos  suggests  that 
unless  Americans  step  back  and  gel  some  perspective  on  the  current 
school  wars  and  the  endless  rounds  of  school  reform  fads,  wc  arc  dcstincu 
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to  keep  repeating  the  nearly  neurotic  cycle  of  conflict  that  has 
characterized  public  schooling  since  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  This 
conflict  is  unnecessary,  culturally  corrosive,  and  increasingly  destructive 
of  school  quality;  and  the  book  discusses  frankly  the  ugly  side  of  these 
battles.  Having  done  so.  Short  Route  To  Chaos  invites  the  reader  to  put 
aside  partisanship  long  enough  to  see  that  there  are  deep  structural 
problems  in  American  public  education  which  are  themselves  a primary 
cause  of  this  perennial  conflict  over  the  content  of  schooling. 

Early  in  the  book,  while  stories  of  the  school  wars  are  still  being  told 
and  the  analysis  of  their  causes  has  not  yet  become  the  focus  of  the  work, 
1 try  briefly  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  holding  a mirror  up  to  the 
unseemly  spectacle  of  the  American  preoccupation  with  school  wars. 
Noting  that  the  Christian  Right  has  been  very  successful  at  exploiting  the 
weaknesses  in  public  education  structure,  the  book  states: 

But  the  Christian  Right  meets  its  match  in  an  education 
establishment  artful  at  demonizing  its  opponents  and  willing  to 
resist  virtually  any  attempt  to  change  the  ideology  and  practices 
of  the  public  schooling  to  which  it  owes  its  existence... 

So  effectively  do  these  two  giants  demonize  each  other,  and  so 
distorted  has  the  public  debate  over  schooling  become  as  a 
result,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  the  attack  by  the  Christian 
Right  or  the  defensiveness  of  the  education  establishment 
without  seeming  to  insult  large  numbers  of  well-intentioned 
people  on  both  sides.  'Right-wing  Christian'  is  to  most  Christian 
fundamentalists,  for  example,  as  'tax-and-spend  liberal'  is  to 
many  other  Americans  of  good  will:  a label,  a stereotype,  a 
mischaracterization  of  citizens  trying  to  improve  the  quality  and 
meaningfulness  of  public  schooling  for  their  children  and  their 
community. 

It  is  essential  to  get  beyond  the  demonization  and  polarization, 
and  to  put  in  perspective  the  partisan  attacks  on  public 
schooling  and  the  hackneyed  defense  of  the  status  quo  there. 
Americans  with  conflicting  but  sincere  views  about  schooling 
need  to  admit  that  some  leade*"  r-:'  each  side  have  been  willing 
to  misuse  the  legitimate  cor  .is  of  their  constituents.... 

But  it  isn't  easy  to  escape  the  lure  of  immediate  self-interest  and 
ideological  commitment  in  these  conflicts,  as  Professor  Glenn's 
accompanviriu  review  of  Short  Route  To  Chaos  makes  clear.  When  what 
is  at  stake  is  so  important,  and  when  both  the  school  wars  themselves  and 
their  spoils  seem  to  provide  so  much  satisfaction,  even  the  most  astute 
may  find  it  difficult  to  see  beyond  the  end  of  their  own  agendas.  If  the 
book  is  an  invitation  to  cease  politicizing  American  education  for  a 
moment  and  to  look  squarely  at  the  structural  problems  of  public 
education,  then  Glenn  has  either  not  understood  this  invitation  or  has 
intentionally  chosen  not  to  take  it  up.  This  is  an  unfortunate  posture  for  a 
scholar,  though  it  is  completely  understandable  in  a partisan. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  warned  of  the  problem  of  politicized 
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schooling  and  the  chaos  of  conflict  long  ago  hi  West  Virginia  v.  Barnette: 

As  governmental  pressure  toward  unity  becomes  greater,  so 
strife  becomes  more  bitter  as  to  whose  unity  it  shall  be. 

Probably  no  division  of  our  people  could  proceed  from  any 
provocation  than  from  finding  it  necessary  to  choose  what 
doctrine  and  whose  program  public  educational  officials  shall 
compel  youth  to  unite  in  embracing. 

More  than  fifty  years  later,  as  the  state  and  federal  governments 
begin  trying  to  standardize  American  education  along  the  lines  of  the 
Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act,  the  bitter,  predictable  strife  continues 
and  increases.  Among  its  chief  casualties  has  been  freedom  of  conscience 
in  education— the  individual  liberty  to  follow  an  internal  moral  compass  in 
setting  a course  for  a meaningful  and  fulfilling  life.  Undermined  as  well 
has  been  the  building  of  community,  which  most  teachers  and  families 
believe  to  be  essential  to  successful  schooling.  Hence  the  subtitle  of  Short 
Route  To  Chaos:  Conscience,  Community,  and  the  Re-Constitution  of 
American  Schooling. 

I argue  in  Short  Route  To  Chaos  that  schooling  has  become  so 
burdened  with  unnecessary  conflict  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
dysfunctional.  It  is  therefore  in  all  our  interests— not  just  the  Christian 
Right  or  the  secular  left-to  reduce  the  level  of  political/cultural  warfare 
over  schooling.  This  is  analogous  to  reducing  the  level  of  conflict  over 
religion  200  years  ago  when  the  Bill  of  Rights  adopted  the  requirement  of 
separation  of  church  and  state. 

Another  important  theme  of  Short  Route  is  the  importance  of 
focusing  the  public  debate  on  the  principles  by  which  public  education 
should  be  organized,  rather  than  on  the  specific  programs  or  proposals 
advanced  by  one  partisan  group  or  another.  That  is  why  the  book  stresses 
the  "constitutional"  level  of  reform,  suggesting  an  extended  national 
dialogue  on  an  education  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Under  the 
present  conditions,  to  debate  vouchers  or  charter  schools  or 
decentralization  or  home  schooling  would  be  to  fall  back  into  the  old 
cycle  of  partisan  conflict.  But  once  we  agree  on  fundamental 
principles-or  at  least  start  discussing  them  civilly— the  appropriate 
mechanisms  for  achieving  them  are  likely  to  becom.e  clear  and  to  come 
within  our  reach. 

Glenn  ignores  this  theme  '.s  well,  apparently  preferring  to  criticize 
Short  Route  for  not  providing  a detailed  defense  for  what  he  imagines  I 
would  advocate  as  a suitable  program,  vouchers.  Given  Glenn's  past 
thoughtfulness  about  matters  of  education  policy,  it  would  have  been 
more  useful  for  him  to  have  joined  instead  in  a discourse  about  the  basic 
principles  underlying  vouchers,  rather  than  the  programmatic  details  of 
this  or  any  other  program  that  might  eventually  be  advaneed.  Here  is  what 
the  last  chapter  of  the  book  says  about  the  difference  between  principles 
and  programs: 

...a  constitutional  amendment  for  edueation  cannot  spell  out  a 
particular  program  for  schools.  It  must,  like  the  Bill  of  tdghts, 
be  based  upon  a few  principles  which  specify  government 
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powers,  secure  fundamental  freedoms,  and  establish  the  ground 
rules  under  which  particular  programs  may  be  created,  put  into 
service,  and  judged  for  their  constitutionality.  (p.l49) 

Perhaps  professor  Glenn  took  umbrage  at  the  book's  introductory 
comment  that  "It  is.. .my  intention  to  suggest  how  the  American  people 
themselves— not  limited  by  the  current  views  of  their  political 
representatives,  education  experts,  and  constitutional  courts,  and  quite 
apart  from  'politics  as  usual'-may  achieve  a re-constitution  of  schooling 
adequate  to  strengthen  both  conscience  and  community  in  public 
education."  (P.IO) 

Glenn's  misunderstandings  and  misrepresentations  extend  still 
further.  He  claims  that  Short  Route  does  not  make  "an  especially 
convincing  case  for  the  dangers  of  government  control  of  education 
through  national  standards."  Glenn  can  be  forgiven  for  not  agreeing  with 
Theodore  Sizer's  estimate  that  "Arons'  argument  is  politically  very 
incorrect,  but  devastating."  But  it  appears  that  he  has  not  read  the  chapter 
in  which  the  argument  he  dismisses  is  centered,  "Renouncing  Our 
Constitutional  Heritage."  More  interesting,  however,  is  what  Glenn  would 
consider  to  be  the  basis  of  a convincing  argument:  "it  would  have  to  show 
how  such  standards  would  enforce  more  conformity  than  already  exists  as 
a result  of  professional  norms  and  the  economics  of  textbook 
publishing."By  this  standard,  I suppose  that  a theocratic  state  would  be 
acceptable  as  long  as  the  majority  of  its  citizens  shared  the  religious 
beliefs  of  their  rulers. 

The  primary  danger  of  government  control  of  school 
content-through  politically-defined  education  standards,  testing 
programs,  or  other  means-is  not  conformity.  The  danger  is  that  in  giving 
government  at  any  level  the  power  to  control  school  content,  we  invite 
endless  and  destmetive  political  conflict  over  whose  idea  of  good 
education  will  be  adopted  by  the  state.  That,  in  effect,  is  what  the 
Supreme  Court  meant  when  it  declared,  in  the  Barnette  case,  that  the 
"ultimate  futility  of  ..attempts  to  compel  coherence  is  the  lesson  of  every 
such  effort. ..Compulsory  unification  of  opinion  achieves  only  the 
unanimity  of  the  graveyard."  Moreover,  in  empowering  government  to 
control  school  content  we  risk  renouncing  a constitutional  heritage  which 
holds  that,  in  matters  of  intellect  and  belief,  government  has  no  proper 
role  beyond  protecting  individual  liberties.  That,  to  quote  professor 
Glenn,  is  "what  freedom's  about." 

There  are  other  themes  in  Short  Route  To  Chaos  that  Glenn  either 
ignores,  misunderstands,  or  misstates— that  American  public  schooling 
has  already  been  re-constituted  by  state  and  federal  laws  adopted  without 
meaningful  public  debate;  that  conscience  and  community  are  not 
mutually  exclusive  but  mutually  dependent;  that  schooling  is  much  more 
like  religion  than  it  is  like  economic  policy  or  public  policy;  that  the 
Christian  Right  and  the  Education  Empire  are  equally  destructive  and 
unattractive  in  their  campaigns  to  get  or  hold  power  over  schooling;  and 
that  the  Education  Empire— including  Glenn— is  more  a part  of  the 
problem  than  of  the  solution. 

Reading  Glenn's  review,  one  is  left  with  the  impression  that  the  book 
is  a Christian-bashing,  left-leaning,  work  of  communitarian  fuzziness  in 
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which  a legal  scholar  unaccountably  refuses  to  confine  himself  to  the  kind 
of  technical  explication  of  existing  constitutional  doctrine  that  a 
conservative  Christian  could  use  for  partisan  purposes  in  the  school  wars. 

I don't  mind  controversy;  and  argument  is  my  stock  in  trade.  But  knowing 
Charles  Glenn's  past  commitment  to  freedom  of  conscience  and  to 
equality  of  educational  opportunity,  I expected  a more  thoughtful  dissent. 
In  closing,  therefore,  I offer  one  example  of  partisan  misstatement  that 
particularly  galled  me  and  that,  I hope,  illustrates  why  it  would  be  better 
to  read  Short  Route  To  Chaos  for  oneself  than  to  be  satisfied  with  Glenn's 
dismissive  and  combative  review. 

Glenn  criticizes  the  book  for  trashing  the  Christian  Right  but 
admiring  the  Satmar  Hasidim  of  New  York  "who  can  be  romanticized 
because  they  are  exotic  and  do  not  relate  to  anything  that  can  be  perceived 
as  threatening  potentialities  in  American  life.  But  not  conservative 
Catholics  and  Protestants,..."  Here  is  what  Short  Route  To  Chaos  actually 
says  about  the  Satmar  and  the  Kiryas  Joel  case: 

The  Court  simply  could  not  accommodate  the  legitimate  claims 
of  the  Satmar  and  simultaneously  uphold  the  principles  of  the 
Establishment  Clause.  But  had  it  been  parents  instead  of 
governments  that  chose  where  each  child  attends  an  approved 
school,  the  Court's  dilemma  would  have  dissolved. 

Without  such  a structural  change  in  schooling,  however,  any 
accommodation  acceptable  to  the  Satmar  and  approved  by  the 
Court  would  have  been  so  narrowly  drawn  that  it  would  likely 
be  virtually  useless  to  other  communities—including  many 
Christian  fundamentalists,  who  are  no  less  entitled  to  respect  for 
their  community  and  religious  values  than  the  Satmar  [emphasis 
added].  The  lesson  of  this  long  struggle  therefore  seems  clear. 

Public  schools  are  presently  structured  so  that  they  become  the 
enemies  of  private  conscience  and  the  building  of  communities 
of  belief  Making  it  easier  for  schooling  to  be  consistent  with 
any  community's  most  basic  beliefs  is  a problem  that  can  be 
solved  by  restructuring  public  education,  not  by  reinterpreting 
the  First  Amendment. 

Whether  by  design  or  by  inadvertence,  Charles  Glenn  has 
misrepresented  the  tone  as  well  as  the  substantive  themes  of  Short  Route 
To,  Chaos.  In  so  doing  he  appears  to  be  attempting  to  construct  the  book's 
message  into  just  one  more  salvo  fired  in  the  endless  school  wars.  It  is 
anything  but.  The  school  wars  are  ugly;  and  they  do  bring  out  the  worst  in 
many  well-intentioned  Americans,  as  they  undermine  the  quality  of 
schooling  and  the  vitality  of  both  conscience  and  community.  If  we  are 
ever  to  ameliorate  this  destructive  conflict,  we  must  have  a truce  just  long 
enough  to  see  how  needlessly  we  are  pitted  against  each  other  by  a school 
structure  that  simultaneously  apportions  freedom  of  choice  according  to 
wealth  and  requires  majority  consent  for  the  exercise  of  individual 
conscience. 

There  are  pragmatic  and  principled  solutions  available  if  we  can  ju.st 
stop  planting  land  mines  in  what  could  be  our  common  ground.  Perhaps 
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Charles  Glenn  would  rather  fight  than  solve  problems.  But  that  approach 
will  get  us  nothing  more  than  another  150  years  of  school  wars.  But  if  he 
so  chooses,  Glenn  has  the  ability  and  the  experience  needed  to  help  call  a 
truce  and  to  find  solutions  that  respect  diversity.  Perhaps  he  still  will. 
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Abstract 

This  article  deals  with  inequality  of  access  to  higher  education  in 
Greece,  and  especially,  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  of  Athens. 
Specifically,  1 deal  with  a general  overview  of  the  debates  about 
"selection"  in  the  educational  systems  of  Europe,  with  special  reference  to 
the  case  of  Greece.  It  is  argued  here  that  in  those  levels  of  the  educational 
"ladder"  where  the  degree  of  specialisation  and  the  need  for  individual 
selection  is  insignificant,  inequalities  exist,  but  are  not  profound.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  upper  levels,  and  especially  as  the  time  to  enter  (or  to  be 
trained  to  enter)  the  labour  market  comes  closer,  students'  success 
depends  much  more  on  externally  assessed  examination  performance  and, 
therefore,  a more  rigorous  selection  process  emerges— a process  that  is 
decisively  influenced  by  the  labour-  market  requirements  and  limitations. 
Finally,  an  extended  examination  of  the  evolution  of  the  Greek 
school-system  and  the  changes  in  examination  practices,  and  the 
relationship  between  the  structure  of  the  school  system  and  the 
job-market,  will  be  attempted. 


General  Framework 

During  the  1950s  and  1960s,  the  study  of  education—  until  then 
dominated  by  the  traditional  "individualistic"  values  of  "excellence"  and 
"merit"— became  more  closely  associated  with  the  social  scientific 
approach.  That  is  not  surprising,  if  one  considers  the  context  of  education 
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on  a global  scale,  after  the  Second  World  War.  All  disciplines  included  in 
the  so-called  social  sciences  domain  (especially  sociology  and 
psychology,  and  very  often  economics  as  well)  faced  highly  controversial 
problems  concerning  the  consequences  of  the  rapid  growth  in  school 
enrolment  rates  that  characterized  most  countries.  The  enrolment 
explosion  at  the  secondary  school  level  and  expanded  admissions  to 
university  preparatory  schools  as  well  as  to  the  university  itself  have 
given  rise  to  questions  about  the  "quality"  of  students  processed  through  a 
system  of  mass  education,  as  compared  to  an  elitist  one.  In  a selective 
system,  children  are  allocated  to  different  types  of  school  at  early  ages  by 
means  of  organisational  differentiation.  Also  at  an  early  stage  in  their 
school  careers,  grouping  practices  are  employed  to  spot  those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  particularly  academically  oriented. 

Nevertheless,  selection  is  not— as  has  been  argued  in  the  past— only 
about  "sorting  out"  the  "ablest"  or  "academically  oriented"  pupils.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  a general  social  phenomenon,  an  indispensable  aspect  of 
the  existence  of  human  societies.  From  the  employment  of  a 
job-candidate,  to  the  election  of  a party-  leader,  selection  procedures  are 
always  followed  to  arrive  at  a final  choice.  In  that  sense,  selection  is  not 
only  unavoidable,  but  also  crucial  for  every  social  function.  Sociologists 
since  Durkheim's  age  have  concluded  that  school  contributes  to  the 
continuity  of  "social  balance",  by  transmitting  to  the  new  generations 
rules,  principles  and  moral  categories,  which  reflect  the  society's  "views" 
about  what  is  good  and  bad,  progressive  and  conservative,  and  the  like. 
The  controversy  starts  when  one  questions  the  legitimacy  of  those  values 
and  principles  as  serving  specific  interests  of  specific  social  "groups",  or 
"classes",  or  "layers"  of  society.  In  an  ideal  society,  only  the  inherited 
abilities  of  an  individual  would  define  his  or  her  position  within  the  social 
system,  and  that  could  start  from  the  ver>'  early  stages  of  socialization, 
including  socialization  to  school.  However,  many  factors  other  than  the 
ability  of  the  students  influence  their  eventual  educational  experiences 
and  attainments.  These  includes  differences  in  the  level  and  quality  of 
education  available  in  the  country,  region,  or  community  in  which  they 
live;  differential  access  to  educational  facilities  according  to  their  social 
class,  religion,  race  and  ethnic  origins;  differences  in  the  willingness  and 
abilities  of  their  parents  and  others  to  provide  the  financial  and 
psychological  support  necessary  for  the  maximization  of  their  potential 
talents. 

Theoretical  Debate  on  the  Relation  Between  Asessment  and  Selection 

As  Wood  (in  Gipps  and  Murphy,  1994,  p.40)  suggested,  the 
definition  of  equal  opportunities  includes:  1)  equal  life  chance,  2)  open 
competition  for  scarce  opportunities,  3)  equal  cultivation  of  different 
capacities  and  4)  independence  of  educational  attainment  from  social 
origins. 

However,  one  could  hardly  ever  argue  that  all  the  above  aspects  of 
the  notion  of  "equal  opportunity"  were  consistently  taken  under 
consideration  in  the  policy-  planning  process  of  various  European 
educational  systems  in  the  past.  In  each  European  country,  there  have 
developed  different  types  of  examination  practices,  at  national,  regional 
and  local  levels,  based  on  school  or  on  external  assessment,  depending  on 
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the  structural  elements  of  each  system,  and  on  the  relationship  between 
education  and  society  as  a whole. 

The  move  through  the  centuries,  from  the  monastic  discipline  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  to  the  "refined"  and  "noble"  ideas  of  "humanism"  and 
"cultivated  spirit"  during  the  Enlightenment,  and  then  to  the  intensely 
competitive  system  of  hierarchically  organized  instruction  (initiated  by 
the  Jesuits  in  order  to  adapt  their  religious  purposes  to  the  progressively 
individualistic  social  climate  of  the  Industrial  Revolution),  followed 
patterns  already  evident  in  global  societal  changes.  As  Durkheim  argued 
"it  is  no  accident  that  competition  becomes  more  lively  and  plays  a more 
substantial  role  in  society  as  the  movement  towards  individualisation 
becomes  more  advanced."  (Durkheim  [1969],  in  Karabel  & Halsey,  1977, 
p.105) 

Indeed,  the  "industrialisation"  of  the  western  Europe,  and  the 
enormous  expansion  of  trade  on  an  international  scale,  influenced  the 
educational  systems  by  "injecting"  into  them  a more  "utilitarian"  set  of 
values,  and  by  making  them  more  open  to  competition,  which  it  was 
thought  would  enable  the  "ablest"  to  prevail. 

The  unprecedented  changes  brought  on  by  the  Industrial  Revolution 
had  enormous  economic,  political  and  broader  social  effects.  The  great 
mass  of  people,  rising  from  modest,  though  rarely  very  deep,  poverty,  and 
the  even  greater  mass  of  those  pressing  below  them  out  of  the  labouring 
poor  into  the  middle  classes,  were  too  numerous  to  be  absorbed.  They 
came  to  think  of  themselves  increasingly  as  a "middle  class",  and  not 
merely  as  a "middle  rank"  in  society.  They  claimed  rights  and  power; 
subsequently,  they  sought  better  education  for  their  children.  (See 
Hobsbawm,  1968,  pp.79-96)  Moreover,  on  clearly  ideological  grounds, 
liberal  from  the  18th  century  (like  Adam  Smith)  had  been  calling  for 
reform  in  favor  of  the  rising  middle  classes,  and  for  selection  by  "merit". 
Thus,  the  "fairest"  way  to  select  students  seemed  to  be  by  the  introduction 
of  a widespread  system  of  examination  and  certification,  which  would  be 
monitored  and  controlled  by  various  experts  bodies  at  the  national  or 
local  level. 

In  other  more  centralized  educational  systems,  such  as  those  of 
Russia  and  France,  any  kind  of  school  selection  was  from  very  early  on 
directly  influenced  and  controlled  by  the  State  mechanism.  In  the  former, 
the  move  from  the  Tsarist  "impenetrable  polity"  to  the  Bolshevic 
"socialist"  regime  after  the  1917  Revolution,  ensured  that  political 
manipulation  would  remain  the  principal  source  of  change,  no  matter  how 
great  the  differences  in  social  philosophy  and  political  goals.  (Archer, 
1979,  pp.284-306)  In  the  latter,  the  existence  of  a highly  centralized 
bureaucracy  from  the  time  of  Napoleon,  not  only  offered  the  most 
prestigious  professional  opportunities,  but  also  affected  enormously  the 
"selection"  practices,  under  a nationally  homogenous  system  of 
organization,  supervision  and  certification.  Examination  practices— as 
indeed  most  of  the  school  practices— were  "dictated  by  the  Baccalaurcat, 
circumscribed  by  the  standardised  curriculum  and  supervised  by  the 
Conseil  de  1'  Universite  and  the  inspectorate",  (ibid.,  p.307) 

Systematic  criticism  of  the  "dislortive"  distinction  between  success 
and  failure  that  the  examinations  produce,  started  very  early  in  Europe, 
and  it  reflected  functional,  methodological  and  sociological  concerns.  The 
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target  of  that  criticism  was  mainly  the  "selection"  aspect  of  examinations, 
and  its  "side-effects"  on  the  curriculum,  the  learning  processes  (i.e. 
promotion  of  uneritical  memorization)  and  the  psychological 
development  of  each  individual  pupil  (i.e.  stress  and  confusion  resulting 
from  a strong  competitive  environment). 

As  far  as  the  eurriculum  was  concerned,  despite  the  widely  accepted 
principle  that  the  examination  content  should  reflect  the  curriculum 
content,  there  have  been  numerous  examples  of  the  reversed  happening  in 
the  past.  The  existence  of  "subject  groups"  or  "branches  of  study",  of  the 
upper-secondary  school  in  most  of  the  European  systems,  reveals  the 
"dependence"  of  the  curriculum  on  the  examination  requirements. 
(Polydorides,  1990,  p.87)  Instead  of  having  examinations  assessing  the 
(achievement  in  a given)  curriculum,  what  happens  is  that  the  curriculum 
is  "adopted"  to  the  specific  requirements  and  limits  that  a certain 
assessment  system  imposes,  usually  as  mandatory  rules  or  guidelines. 

In  a few  words,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  formal 
assessment  systems  (school-based  or  "external"),  as  they  have  been 
identified  by  the  research  community  (see  Broadfoot,  1979;  Wood,  1987; 
Gipps  and  Murphy,  1994)  can  be  summarised  as  below: 

Advantages 

• elimination  of  the  influence  of  "luck". 

• adoption  of  different  assessment  procedures  for  different  student 
"potentials". 

• homogeneity  of  practice,  since  the  assessment  is  made  according  to 
common  criteria. 

• effective  administration  of  procedures. 

• smaller  danger  of  confusion  in  school  level. 

Disadvantages 

• lack  of  account  of  the  internal  school  practices. 

• very  "narrow"  perception  of  the  notion  of  "adequate  school 
achievement". 

• danger  of  prejudice  against  certain  social  and  ethnic  sub-groups. 

• limited  "descriptive",  and  mainly  "interpretive"  results,  and  therefore 
inadequate  infomiation  for  remediation  or  improvment. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  strong  arguments  against  the  more 
"extreme"  face  of  assessment:  the  standardized  tests.  As  Wood  points  out, 
"the  notion  of  the  standard  tests  a way  of  offering  impartial  assessments 
of  course  a powerful  one,  though  if  there  is  not  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  preceding  the  test,  then  the  "fairness"  of  this  approach  is 
called  into  question"  (quoted  in  Gipps  and  Murphy,  1994,  p.l5)  One  of 
the  concerns  expressed  frequently  by  various  researchers  is  that  we  arc 
unlikely  to  know  that  we  have  provided  equal  opportunities  until  we  get 
equal  outcomes.  But,  if  equal  opportunities  relates  to  not  putting  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  particular  groups,  it  does  not  follow  necessarily  that  factors 
such  as  interest,  diligence,  relevant  experience,  socioeconomic,  cultural 
and  linguistic  environment  will  be  equal  among  groups.  In  other  words  - 
and  despite  a lack  of  consensus  - there  seems  to  be  a general 
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understanding  that  formal  "equality  of  opportunity"  is  not  sufficient  to 
ensure  fairness,  nor  that  striving  for  "equality  of  outcomes"  is  sound, 
since  "different  groups  may  indeed  have  different  qualities  and  abilities 
and  certainly  experiences."  (Gipps  and  Murphy,  \'.>94,  p.l7) 

It  is  these  issues  that  often  raise  the  problem  of  "bias"  and  "validity". 
"Bias"  is  generally  taken  to  mean  that  "the  assessment  is  unfair  to  one 
particular  group  or  another". (ibid.,  p.l8)  Of  course  this  very  general 
definition  does  not  necessarily  address  the  construction  of  the  various 
standardised  tests,  but  rather  it  stresses  the  unsuitability  of  some  tests  for 
specific  measurements.  In  other  words,  differential  performance  on  a test 
by  different  social  groups  may  not  be  the  result  of  bias  in  assessment;  it 
might  have  been  caused  by  real  differences  in  performance  among 
groups,  which  may  in  turn  be  due  to  differing  access  to  learning  or 
differing  life  experiences.  If  one  accepts  that  differences  in  interest  and 
motivation  are  considered  to  be  biasing  factors,  all  tests  or  assessment 
methods  may  be  said  to  have  a certain  amount  of  bias.  Often  in  the  past, 
American  policy  makers,  under  the  pressure  of  "affirmative  action"  in  the 
last  three  decades,  tried  to  manipulate  test  items  and  devise  tests  which 
favored  blacks  over  whites.  Certain  kinds  of  problem  are  being 
encountered  recently  by  English  counterparts,  in  the  latter's  attempts  to 
deal  with  the  increasingly  controversial  issue  of  "adequately"  - and  at  the 
same  time  "fairly"  - assessing  the  performance  of  ethnic  minorities. 

"Validity"  is  closely  related  to  "bias,"  although  it  has  a more 
"technical"  connotation.  It  is  generally  seen  as  the  extent  to  which  an 
assessment  tool  - often  a standardised  test  - measures  what  it  claims  to 
measure.  In  that  sense,  one  can  easily  have  a test  which,  according  to 
certain  criteria  ("criterion  validation"),  may  be  claimed  to  be  "valid",  but 
at  the  same  time  might  be  claimed  inappropriate,  or  irrelevant,  or 
meaningless,  to  a certain  sub-group  of  test-takers  (lack  of  "content 
validity"). 

Today,  in  the  midst  of  an  international  trend  towards  standardisation 
of  assessment  procedures  (see  for  example  the  research  carried  out  by  the 
International  Association  for  the  Evaluation  of  Educational 
Achievement),  one  overriding  fact  must  not  be  forgotten;  differences  in 
group  performance  may  be  due  more  to  the  environmental,  psycho-social 
influences  that  impinge  on  groups  of  pupils,  or  considerably  affect  the 
content,  administration  and  scoring  of  tests,  than  to  any  sort  of  hereditary 
ability. 

School  Structures  in  Europe 

Europe  today  is  in  the  midst  of  a process  of  socioeconomic 
unification  in  its  western  regions  and  a desperate  struggle  for  national 
identification  (as  an  effect  of  the  late  1980s  disintegration)  throughout  its 
eastern  and  south-  eastern  parts  . Despite  the  fact  that  one  cannot  possibly 
speak  of  a unified  entity  under  the  name  "Europe,"  today),  it  is  of  great 
importance  for  one  to  see  how  selection  mechanisms  operate  in  this 
geographic  whole.  From  the  following  brief  account,  I hope  that  many 
useful  comparisons  may  be  derived  between  the  context  in  which  the 
Greek  educational  system  developed  and  ciiirently  operates.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  comparisons  help  clarify  various  elements  of  the  Greek  system 
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and  serve  as  a guide  for  future  analyses  of  it 

Unavoidably,  we  must  focus  on  Western  Europe,  due  to  the 
availability  of  data  and  the  possible  familiarity  with  some  of  the  relevant 
educational  systems.  Moreover,  the  guiding  principles  of  Western 
European  systems  affected  to  a great  extent  the  decision-making  process 
and  the  orientation  of  the  Greek  educational  policies  in  the  last  100  years. 

Reform  movements  in  Western  European  education  have  gradually 
gathered  momentum  throughout  the  region  (Note  1)  since  the 
stock-taking  days  of  the  immediate  post-war  period.  All  countries  without 
exception  found  themselves  faced  with  the  same  problems.  And  these 
problems  all  turn  on  the  single  fact  that  the  number  of  children  seeking 
some  fonn  of  post-primary  education  has  grown  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  birth  rate  during  the  post-war  years.  As  technology  has 
developmented,  the  need  for  greater  social  mobility  has  been  recognised. 
In  addition  to  a "basic"  schooling,  linked  to  primary  education  provision, 
it  has  been  commonly  held  that  there  must  be  an  "undifferentiated 
secondary  education,  with  an  integrated  curriculum  to  replace  the  fonner 
crazy  patchwork  of  differentiation"  (Mallinson,  1980,  p.67). 

Traditional  secondary  academic  schools  might  be  able  to  withstand 
change  so  long  as  students  were  recruited  from  the  same  "upper-middle" 
and  "bourgeois"  class,  but  even  then  as  student  protests  of  the  late  1960s 
demonstrated—  the  curriculum  was  also  compelled  in  some  measure  to 
conform. 

There  have  been  many  commonalities  in  how  these  systems  evolved 
to  the  present  day.  For  example,  fees  in  publicly  maintained  secondary 
schools  - at  least  for  the  compulsory  part  - were  abolished,  and  many 
independent  institutions  came  to  arrangements  whereby  they  also  in 
certain  circumstances  could  provide  free  secondary  education.  All 
post-primary  schools  which  still  had  continued  to  function  as  a reminder 
of  the  old  "dual  system"  ("dual"  in  technical,  as  well  as  in  social  terms) 
were  upgraded  to  the  secondary  level.  Flexible  arrangements—  under 
national,  regional  or  local  initiatives— based  on  the  principle  of  popular 
"enlightenment"  through  liberal  studies,  have  been  made  in  adult 
education,  and.measures  have  been  taken  for  the  examination  and 
certification  of  people  who  had  never  before  had  formal  schooling.  In 
response  to  pressures  from  industrial  and  commercial  organizations  for 
improved  links  between  the  formal  educational  instruction  and  the 
requirements  of  a demanding  working  environment,  a number  of 
apprenticeship  schemes  (in-work  training,  with  part-time  attendance  of  a 
vocational  course  in  school)  have  been  set  up.  Lastly,  examination 
hurdles  formerly  placed  at  the  completion  of  a child's  primary  school 
course  to  decide  to  what  type  of  secondary  education  she  or  he  should 
attend,  were  swept  away.  Everybody  was  to  have  the  right  to  some  kind 
of  secondary  education,  at  least  up  to  the  end  of  compulsory  schooling. 

Of  course,  differences  between  the  various  systems  never  ceased  to 
exist  in  certain  key  characteristics:  the  multitude  of  alternative  "paths" 
after  basic  schooling,  definitions  of  what  constitutes  "primary"  and 
"secondary"  levels,  starting  and  leaving  age  for  compulsory  schooling, 
possible  charging  of  fees  at  a certain  level  of  schooling,  opportunities  for 
apprenticeships,  degree  of  centralization  of  control  on  administration  or 
curriculum  policy,  and  the  like.  These  issues  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  each 
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country'  individually  and  as  quickly  as  possible  since  two  major  problems 
arose: 


The  post-war  baby-boom  in  combination  with  the  aforementioned 
influences  caused  pressing  demands  for  new  buildings,  teaching 
materials  and  enough  teachers  to  deal  with  the  varying  needs  of  the 
new  influx.  While  in  the  past,  children  who  had  not  properly 
mastered  certain  "basic  skills"  by  the  end  of  primary  school  either 
never  sought  secondary  education  or  were  held  back  until  the  skills 
had  been  mastered,  it  was  now  thought  that  the  "mass"  secondary 
school  had  to  be  remedial  and  make  up  deficiencies  in  such  skills 
before  any  secondary  course  could  be  of  any  worth. 


• A very  large  number  of  children  would  abandon  school  as  soon  as 
they  reached  the  compulsory''  age  limit.  Therefore,  attention  should 
be  paid  to  preparing  those  children  for  the  world  of  work. 

How  the  above  issues  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  various  national 
school  systems  and  how  the  selection  mechanisms  have  been  modified  to 
satisfy  the  post-war  pressures  for  better  schooling  (qualitai,  vely  and 
quantitatively)  and  equal  opportunities,  will  be  developed  below. 


1.  The  Scandinavian  System 


The  model  of  schooling  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  (including 
Denmark)  is  characterised  by  the  promotion  and,  to  an  impressive  extent, 
implementation  of  the  "comprehensive"  ideal.  This  ideal  entails  a 
dynamic  approach  to  the  fast-  growing  needs  created  by  the  "triple 
explosion"  of  population,  of  knowledge  and  of  aspirations,  which  in  turn 
were  the  results  of  an  "exceptionally  rapid  urbanization  which  all  too 
soon  revealed  how  under-  developed  and  uneducated"  was  the  populus 
during  the  1920s  and  1930s.  (Mallinson,  1980,  p.l73).  Focusing  on  the 
Swedish  and  Danish  systems,  we  may  Construct  a prototype  of  the 
"Scandinavian"  school  system-although  one  must  be  careful  not  to 
overgeneralize  these  observations. 

One  of  the  paths  created  in  the  Scaninavian  system  is  That  in  which 
primary  education  is  linked  to  lower-secondary  in  fonning  a somewhat 
"unified"  and  extended  nine-year  "elementary"  school  (folkeskole  in 
Denmark).  The  role  of  this  school  is  the  integration  of  basic  schooling 
(teaching  of  "arithmetic/mathematics",  native  and  in  the  later  stages  one 
foreign  language,  religious  education,  familiarization  with  modem 
literature)  with  an  introduction  to  vocational  studies,  (see  Elvin,  1981, 
pp.48-52) 

The  upper-secondary  school,  usually  starting  at  16,  is  then  divided 
into  a general  education  section  (gymnasium)  and  a vocational  education 
and  training  path.  The  fonner  traditionally  prepares  students  for  higher 
education,  and  the  latter  qualifies  them  for  work  in  trade  and  industry. 

Another  aspect  of  this  model  is  that  the  gymnasium  is  not  the  only 
path  to  higher  education.  In  Denmark,  there  is  another  type  of  preparatory 
course  for  entry  to  higher  education,  the  "1  lighcr  Preparatory 
Examination"  course,  which  takes  two  years  (the  former  takes  three)  and 
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entitles  anyone  who  attended  it  - even  in  a county  adult  center  - to 
participate  in  the  relevant  examination.  Thus,  apart  from  the  traditional 
way  of  gaining  access  to  higher  education,  these  reforms  (the  HF  was 
established  in  1966)  permitted  more  mature  students  "who  have  already 
experienced  the  employment  market"  to  share  the  opportunity  for  tertiary 
education.  (Winther-Jensen,  in  Brock  & Tulasiewicz,  1994,  p.53) 

In  Sweden  there  is  no  longer  a school-leaving  examination  or  test  for 
entry  to  some  form  of  higher  education,  since  these  were  all  replaced  by  a 
certificate  (slutbetyg)  which  lists  the  average  mark  per  subject  (out  of  a 
maximum  of  5)  attained  by  the  student.  As  Mallinson  informs  us,  in  the 
early  1980s  this  reform  was  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
graduates  of  gymnasium  entering  some  further  study  (Mallinson,  1 980, 
p.177). 

2.  The  "Benelux"  Countries 

The  structure  of  the  educational  systems  of  these  countries  is 
characterised  by  an  influx  of  interconnected  and  balanced  pathways 
towards  either  academic  higher  education  or  adequate  preparation  for 
working  life.  The  distinction  between  general  and  technical  or  vocational 
education  is  rather  blumed,  since  not  only  the  different  sub-types  of 
secondary  school  offer  a number  of  "specialisations"  from  a vei7  early 
stage  (immediately  after  the  completion  of  primary  school),  but  also  the 
existence  of  a kind  of  "transition"  period  that  enables  the 
administration--as  well  as  the  pupils  and  their  families— to  choose  the 
"best"  way  forward. 

In  Belgium,  after  the  refonns  in  1 969,  secondary  education  (6  years) 
was  divided  into  3 cycles,  each  of  two  years'  duration.  The  first  cycle 
constitutes  a period  of  observation,  the  second  a period  of  orientation  and 
the  last  a period  of  specialization. 

Entry  into  a higher  education  institution  is  achieved  on  the  basis  of  a 
passing-out  examination  after  the  completion  of  a full  six-year  course  and 
a subsequent  special  examination  in  certain  subjects.  The  former  is 
internally  administered  by  the  school  but  controlled  by  a special  jury  to 
ensure  uniformity  of  standards  throughout  the  country  (something 
extremely  difficult,  given  the  multilingual,  and  subsequently 
multicultural,  character  of  Belgian  society).  Successful  candidates  are 
then  awarded  their  certificat  d'humanites  which  confers  on  them  the  right 
to  present  themselves  for  an  examen  de  maturite  in  three  subjects  related 
to  the  field  of  study  they  wishes  to  pursue  at  the  university. 

In  the  Netherlands,  the  development  of  a "pluralistic"  system  of 
educational  instruction  has  been  striking,  because  it  comprises  a multitude 
of  sub-types  within  each  type  of  educational  establishment.  More 
precisely,  the  pre-university  general  education  is  subdivided  into  four 
types  of  secondary  school:  a)  the  first,  known  as  VWO,  eovers  the  ages 
12-18  and  consists  of  three  kinds  of  schools:  gymnasium,  athenaeum,  and 
the  integrated  VWO;  b)  the  "senior  general  secondary  education,"  known 
as  HAVO,  covers  the  ages  12-  17,  and  is  primarily  designed  to  prepare 
pupils  for  higher  vocational  education;  c)  the  "junior  general  sccondarv' 
education"  (MAVO)  covers  the  12-16  age  range,  and  prepares  pupils  for 
the  b type;  d)  finally  there  is  also  the  "elementaiy  general  secondary 
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education"  (LAVO),  which  used  to  cover  the  12-14  age  range,  but  over 
the  years  have  been  absorbed  into  larger  combined  schools. 

Higher  education  is  itself  fragmented  into  numerous  establishments, 
representing  a wide  diversity  of  school  types.  Thus,  while  university  entiy 
is  possible  only  afrer  completion  of  the  six-year  "pre-university"  course 
(VWO),  admission  to  other  higher  education  institutes  is  based  on  the 
successful  completion  of  a cycle  of  studies  in  a relevant 
technical-vocational  secondary  school,  although  the  students  are  required 
(the  same  applies  to  Belgium)  to  "have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
basic  subjects:  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry  and  biology"  (ibid., 
p.214). 


3.  The  French  System 

A tension  between  the  individualist  and  collectivist  strands  in  French 
educational  ideologies  can  be  traced  in  the  concepts  of  the  famous 
revolutionary  slogan  "Liberty,  Equality  and  Fraternity."  With  the  passing 
of  years  one  could  claim  that  the  first  two  concepts  receded  in  favor  of  the 
third. 

The  1975  injection  (the  so-called  "Habby  Reform")  that  education 
"should  prepare  children  for  working  life"  can  be  seen  in  the  context  of 
the  transformation  of  France  from  an  agricultural  society  into  one  of  the 
most  advanced  industrial  countries  in  the  world.(Note  2)  Since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War,  but  particularly  after  of  the  Gaullist  government 
in  1958,  a manpow'er  planning  approach  has  influenced  the  establishment 
of  educational  priorities.  The  growing  importance  of  individual  rights 
justifications  for  education  in  the  post-war  period  has  been  tempered  by 
the  priority  given  to  an  economic  society-centred  aim. 

Lower  secondary  schooling  (in  the  form  of  the  college  d' 
enseignement  secondaire,  or  CES)  became  available  to  all  children  in 
1959,  although  there  was  also  a restriction  in  that  the  admission  to 
post-primary  education  was  decided  on  the  strength  of  the  primary  school 
records,  and  on  a type  of  examination  by  a commission  which  included 
parental  representation.  Strict  examinations  led  (and  still  do  lead)  to  the 
upper  three-year  cycle  (class  de  seconde).  Those  who  succeed  in  entering 
this  cycle  are  bound  after  three  years  to  sit  one  of  the  various  baccalaureat 
examinations  which  lead  to  university  training.  Those  who  fail  follow  a 
"short"  course  of  further  training.  However,  one  of  the  major  changes  in 
the  lycees  since  the  1960s  has  been  that  branches  of  the  baccalaureat  have 
been  introduced  that  have  a technological  orientation  alongside  the 
traditional  academic  course. 

Increased  participation  in  higher  education  has  therefore  been 
achieved  through  the  creation  of  "lower  standard"  Baccalaureates  which 
have  resulted  in  more  of  the  less  academically  able  students  entering 
higher  education  courses,  which  they  find  too  difficult  to  complete.  When 
they  fail,  the  system  provides  them  with  an  opportunity  to  either  retake 
the  year  or  change  their  eourse  of  study;  this  raises  the  cost  of  their 
education  to  all  stakeholders;  the  students,  their  families,  employers  and 
the  nation  as  a whole.  Fonnally,  selection  for  higher  education  has  been 
ruled  out  but  there  is  already  a significant  amount  of  "unacknowledged 
selection"  which  takes  place  at  the  time  of  admission  and  by  later 
examinations  to  case  the  strain  on  resources,  especially  within  the  first 
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two  years. 

In  higher  education,  reforms  after  the  1968  social  unrest— and  the 
subsequent  feverish  debates  it  generated  —made  bold  steps  towards  a 
system  that  could  secure  more  autonomy  to  universities,  reduction  of  the 
privileges  of  certain  academic  faculties,  broadening  of  studies,  and 
student  participation  in  university  government. 

Access  to  the  university  has  been  widened  to  include  students  from 
more  "disadvantaged"  backgrounds.  Central  allocation  of  resources  has 
reduced  the  geographical  inequalities  found  in  some  other  educational 
systems.  Even  if  someone  argued  that  the  position  of  certain 
establishments  (i.e.  the  Grandes  Ecoles)  "has  been  little  threatened  by 
educational  refomis"  since  "the  elite  of  French  society  was  educated 
outside  the  mainstream  university  system"  (McLean,  in  Holmes,  1985, 
p.91),  we  should  not  forget  that  the  prestige  of  such  establishments  is 
being  tested  everyday  in  the  highly  competitive  system  of  a "global 
market"  of  higher  education  services. 

4.  The  German  System 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  1960s,  the  extension  of  state  activity  in  the 
direction  of  an  "active  intervention"  faced  strong  opposition  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Gennany  so  that  planning  was  not  then  an  issue.  At 
the  same  time,  we  should  not  forget  that  the  responsibility  for  the  school 
system-according  to  the  Basic  Law  of  1949— does  not  lie  with  the  federal 
government.  The  individual  federal  states  (Laender)  are  independent  in 
educational  and  cultural  matters. 

What  strikes  the  observer  of  the  Gemian  system— at  least  the  western 
part  in  the  pre-unification  period— is  the  emphasis  placed  on  the 
"manpower"  approach  to  the  design  of  education,  i.e.,  a deep  concern  for 
the  alignment  of  the  school  structure  with  labour  market  demands. 

However,  increasing  foreign  competition  in  industrial  products,  an 
unprecedented  flow  of  immigration  from  low-income  countries  during  the 
last  two  decades  and  the  shock  of  unification  in  1990— and  the  enormous 
costs  it  has  entailed-have  caused  a crisis  not  only  in  the  social  welfare 
system  of  the  country,  but  they  have  brought  into  question  the 
effectiveness  of  the  vocational  system  itself,  given  the  high  rate  of 
unemployment  (at  about  1 1%  in  the  late  1995).  In  addition,  the 
employers,  hitherto  very  supportive  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  started 
to  complain  that  in  the  wake  of  technological  change,  they  would  need 
more  less-skilled  but  flexible  workers,  able  to  switch  easily  from  one  task 
to  another.(see  "The  Economist,"  6/4/1996,  p.23;  also  4/5/1996,  pp.  11-12 
and  21-23). 

Admission  to  universities  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  secondary 
school  leaving  certificate  (Ahitur),  as  well  as  the  university-entry 
examinations  (Hochschulreife).  This  system  of  higher  education  is  highly 
differentiated.  Classical  universities  compete  with  colleges  of  advanced 
technology  and  teacher-training  colleges,  as  well  as  with  private 
universities  and  technical  colleges.  There  are  no  tuition  fees  at  German 
universities  or  tertiary  colleges.  Here  it  must  be  noted  that  an  increase  in 
the  demand  for  higher  education  during  the  1 960s  and  1970s  caused  the 
creation  of  13  new  universities,  which  not  only  satisfied  the  public 
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pressure  for  higher  education,  but  in  addition  introduced  a number  of 
innovative  schemes.  An  example  was  the  creation  of  an  experimental 
comprehensive  school  attached  to  the  university  of  Bielefeld  (founded  in 
1967)  in  order  to  serve  as  a preparatory  stage  for  the  first  year  of 
university  study.  (Mallinson,  1980,  p.235). 

A system  relatively  similar  to  Germany's  has  been  developed  in 
Italy,  and  in  Switzerland  as  well.  Especially  as  far  as  technico-vocational 
education  is  concerned,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  promote  a sound 
basis  for  large-scale  industrial  development.(Note  3) 

As  a result  of  centrally  initiated  efforts— albeit  with  the  full 
co-operation  of  the  regional  administrations-technical  and  vocational 
education  have  enjoyed  comparatively  favoured  treatment.  Of  particular 
interest  is  the  fact  that,  as  Mallinson  (1980)  revealed,  in  the  early  1980s 
from  the  graduates  of  the  schuola  media  (the  four- year  compulsory 
"intermediate"  school,  following  the  five-year  "elementary"  school),  34% 
enter  the  five-year  institute  technico,  which  awards  his/her  holder  with  a 
"mature  diploma,"  enabling  him/lier  to  "either  go  directly  to  some  form  of 
tertiary  education  at  the  university  level,  or  to  enter  into  higher  grades  of 
management"  (p.248).  However,  we  should  note  that  this  kind  of 
school— and  indeed  any  other  type  of  higher  secondary  (non-compulsory) 
school— charges  fees,  but  the  inequalities  are  not  so  profound  since  this 
handicap  can  be  minimised  from  the  attachment  of  "equal  status"  and 
relatively  equal  opportunities  for  access  to  higher  education  to  all  the 
pathways. 

In  the  Italian  model  the  concept  of  "higher  education"  is  virtually 
identical  with  that  of  "university."  During  the  last  30  years,  the  intake  of 
the  universities  has  been  increased  dramatically.  This  is  due  not  only  to 
the  increased  internal  demand  for  higher  education  (after  all,  the 
proportion  of  the  higher  secondary  school  graduates  who  register  in 
universities  remained  quite  low,  at  30%)  but  also  to  an  impressive  inflow 
of  foreign  students,  who  were  encouraged  by  the  rather  loose  criteria  for 
admissions,  especially  as  far  as  the  E.C.  citizens  are  concerned.  Thus,  the 
number  of  students  entering  university  is  still  increasing  at  an  estimated 
rate  of  about  27%  behiveen  1986  and  1990.  (Brock  & Tulasiewicz.  1994, 
p.l72;  also  UNESCO,  Statistical  Yearbooks  of  respective  years) 

5.  The  Iberian  System 

In  the  educational  systems  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  there  are  clear 
boundaries  between  the  different  paths  of  secondary  schooling,  as  well  as 
between  the  primary  and  the  secondary  level.  Basic  education  in  both  of 
these  countries  is  free  of  charge  and  compulsory,  and  lasts  for  nine  years. 
Secondary  education  is  divided  into  academic  and  vocational  branches 
without  any  interconnection  between  them.  In  addition,  there  are  many 
private  schools  run  mainly  by  the  Church,  which—  given  the  high 
religious  solidarity  characterising  the  Catholics— plays  a veiy  important 
role  in  the  educational  policy-making. 

Although  Spain  has  a more  decentralised  administrative  structure  (it 
is  divided  into  17  autonomous  communities),  one  could  claim  that  both  of 
these  two  countries  "designated"  the  state  to  ensure  the  basic  unity  of 
education  and  guarantee  equal  conditions  for  all  in  the  exercise  of  their 
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rights. 

In  Portugal,  university  entry  is  achieved  through  the 
leaving-certificate  of  the  general  secondary  school,  whereas  in  Spain  there 
is  a transitional  year  linking  school  and  university,  at  the  end  of  which 
students  are  evaluated  and  then  a university  entrance  examination  is 
taken,  more  commonly  known  as  Selectividad.  (Brock  & Tulasiewicz, 
1994,'pp.244-246  and  264-265) 

The  percentage  of  those  gaining  access  to  university  education  in 
Portugal  is  quite  small,  and  far  below  the  European  Community  average, 
although  there  are  clear  governmental  short  and  long-term  objectives  for 
balancing  the  disparities  in  the  distribution  of  students  in  regional 
institutions,  promotion  of  short-cycle  polytechnic  education  and 
compensatory  measures  for  the  underprivileged  students,  (ibid.,  p.246)  In 
Spain  the  participation  rates  are  far  larger  (some  78%  in  1987/88), 
although  there  is  a system  of  university  fees,  depending  on  the  course. 

6.  England  and  Wales 

The  education  system  of  England  and  Wales  has  witnessed  many 
radical  changes  in  the  last  fifty  years,  especially  in  the  administration  of 
the  schools,  the  curriculum  content  in  the  state-maintained  secondary 
schools  and  the  post-compulsory  schooling  options.  (There  are  certain 
features  in  the  administration  and  structure  of  the  Scottish  and 
Northem-Irish  systems  that  do  not  justify  consideration  of  the  system  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  a whole.) 

The  entire  structure  of  secondary  and  post-secondary  schooling  has 
been  repeatedly  revised,  and  numerous  experiments  took  place  during  the 
1950s  and  1960s,  either  in  at  the  national  or  local  level,  and  included  the 
state-run  (public  funded  under  the  administration  and  supervision  of  the 
local  authorities)  as  well  as  the  privately-run  establishments.  In  the  whole 
controversy  about  the  structure  of  the  system,  political  and  ideological 
claims  as  contradictory  as  those  for  "equality  of  opportunity,"  on  the  one 
hand  and  "high  standards"  on  the  other,  have  been  presented  in  the 
agenda.  Initiatives—not  always  derived  from  purely  educational 
considerations— have  been  taken  in  different  places  of  the  country,  due  to 
the  decentralised  nature  of  the  educational  decision-making  as  well  as  the 
lack  of  a nation-wide  consensus  on  what  eonstitutes  an  appropriate 
secondary  schooling. 

From  the  mid-1960s  onwards,  the  dominant  type  of  secondaiy 
school  became  the  so-called  comprehensive  school,  albeit  with  great 
variations  and,  most  of  all  numerous  implementation  problems.  This  kind 
of  "integrated"  school,  which  combined  elements  of  traditional 
academically  oriented  curriculum  as  well  as  vocational  instruction,  was 
persistently  under  attack,  especially  during  the  1970s,  when  the  global 
economic  crisis  caused  deep  concern  about  the  "effectiveness"  of  the 
system  in  a world  of  undeniable  financial  stringency. 

The  introduction  of  a "National  Cumculum"  in  1988,  created  "core" 
and  "foundation"  subjects,  in  relation  to  which  each  pupil  in  state  schools 
would  be  expected  to  have  a certain  amount  of  "knowledge",  "skills"  and 
"understanding"  at  the  end  of  prc-spccified  agc-relatcd  levels  (key  stages). 
(Sec  DES,  1988,  section  2)  At  the  same  time,  standardised  assessment 
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practices— under  the  auspices  and  encouragement  of  the  central 
government—  were  proposed  and  tested  in  various  experimental  programs 
all  over  the  country. 

As  far  as  the  parallel  to  the  general  secondary  and  post-secondary 
schooling  system  is  concerned,  the  focus  of  the  state  policies  has  been  on 
the  enhancement  of  further  education,  which  has  increasingly  been  seen 
as  embracing  the  14-18  age  group.  Introduced  from  the  1970s  onwards 
were  the  vocational  certificates  like  the  GNVQ,  the  HNC,  the  HND,  and 
many  more,  awarded  not  only  by  the  state  and  the  local  authorities  but  by 
independent  professional  bodies  as  well.  In  addition,  an  influx  of  new 
schemes  such  as  the  Youth  Opportunities  Program  (YOP),  the  Youth 
Training  Scheme  (YTS)  and  the  Technical  and  Vocational  Initiative 
(TVEI)  led  "to  schools  being  funded  from  sources  with  very  clear  strings 
of  an  instrumental  and  vocational  kind,  and  thus  to  a shift  of  emphasis 
within  the  education  system  back  to  that  of  the  "industrial  trainers"" 

(Kelly,  1990,  p.39). 

The  distinction  between  the  old  GCE  (General  Certificate  of 
Education)  O level  and  the  CSE  (Certificate  of  Secondary  Education) 
survived  until  the  1980s  when  these  two  types  were  integrated  into  the 
GCSE  (General  Certificate  of  Secondary  Education)  O level,  after 
widespread  criticism  for  inefficiency.  However,  the  GCE  A level 
examinations  remained  the  number  one  factor  affecting  university 
admissions,  with  new  subjects  added  during  the  last  few  years,  which 
quite  often  constitute  an  inter-disciplinary  approach  in  the  various  areas 
of  knowledge.  That,  in  combination  with  the  establishment  of  new 
universities  (among  which  there  is  a number  of  the  former  Polytechnics, 
known  in  the  past  as  Colleges  of  Advanced  Technology)  led  to  an 
expansion  of  higher  education,  something  that  is  in  a reverse  direction 
lately,  since  the  government  funding— that  covers  over  90%  of  the 
universities  recurrent  and  capital  expenditures— has  been  dramatically 
reduced. 

General  Trends  of  Selection  in  Europe 

Although  there  is  no  single  pattern  of  selection  procedures 
throughout  Western  Europe— not  to  mention  the  former  "socialist" 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe-it  is  possible  to  trace  in  the  systems 
examined  above  certain  characteristics  that  reveal  common  elements  and 
mechanisms,  which,  far  from  constituting  a starting  point  towards  a 
"policy  of  hamionisation"  (Mallinson,  1980,  chap.  10),  at  least  offer  a 
comparative  view  of  the  context  in  which  the  Greek  system  develops  and 
of  the  influences  that  are  being  exercised  upon  its  structure. 

I shall  refer  extensively  to  the  Greek  educational  system;  it  will  be 
noted,  for  example,  that  these  systems  offer  more  flexible  arrangements  in 
the  sehool  life  of  children,  better  developed  branches  of  vocational  and 
technical  training  and  wider  opportunities  for  adult  and  continuous 
education.  This  is  not  to  argue  that  these  systems  are  heading  towards  a 
more  "democratic"  and  "equal  opportunities"  future.  Despite  politically 
coloured  declarations  about  "educational  provision  for  cvcr>'onc"  under 
an  environment  that  "favours  the  individual’s  aspiration"  and  "respects 
his/her  socio-  economic  background",  we  must  not  forget  that  in  a world 
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of  global  competition  and  market  domination,  concepts  such  as 
"inequality"  and  "social  justice"  give  way  to  the  notions  of  "individual 
success",  "value  for  money"  and  "monitoring  of  standards". 

As  many  international  studies  have  shown,  in  some  countries  an 
"equalisation"  among  socio-economic  strata  has  emerged,  while  in  others 
virtual  stability  is  the  case.  For  example,  in  a comparative  study  made  by 
Shavit  (1989),  in  countries  like  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Sweden,  the 
expansion  of  secondary'  education  has  been  accompanied  by  a growing 
differentiation  into  academic  and  vocational  tracks  or  programs.  The 
expansion  of  vocational,  non-college  education  enabled  these  systems  to 
incorporate  a growing  proportion  of  the  lower  strata  who  wc  'd  complete 
secondary  education  but  would  not  be  considered  for  further  academic 
education.  As  a consequence,  they  have  witnessed  an  opening  up  of 
secondary  education  without  disturbing  the  basically  exclusive  character 
of  higher  education  (see  also  Shavit  & Blossfeld,  1993,  pp.20-22). 

The  general  pattern  observed  in  some  of  the  comparative  studies  that 
examined  patterns  of  selection  in  Europe  is  that,  as  successive  generations 
go  through  the  education  filter,  the  proportion  of  those  gaining  a place  in 
a level  which  would  have  been  inconceivable  two  or  three  generations 
before  has  been  considerably  increased,  especially  in  the  lower 
socioeconomic  strata.  The  effects  of  social  origins  are  generally  stronger 
"at  the  beginning  of  the  educational  career  and  then  decline  for 
subsequent  educational  transitions"  (Shavit  & Blossfeld,  op.cit.,  p.l8). 
These  findings  relate  more  to  the  so-  called  "life-course"  hypothesis, 
which  states  that  "if  primary  and  lower  secondary  education  become 
universal  and  lead  to  a decrease  in  the  effect  of  social  origin  at  these 
earlier  levels,  then  the  effects  of  social  origin  on  higher  grade  progression 
will  stay  small  across  cohorts  because  older  pupils  are  less  dependent  on 
the  preferences  and  the  economic  conditions  of  their  families  than 
younger  ones"  (ibid.,  p.9). 

Far  from  suggesting  that  there  has  been  a drastical  reduction  in  the 
association  between  social  origins  and  any  of  the  educational  transitions, 
this  presents  a trend  in  highly  developed  (post)industrial  western 
countries  showing  that  inequalities  in  the  transition  stages  throughout  the 
various  education  levels  have  been  progressively  more  complicated  than 
before.  Whereas  in  the  past  it  was  relatively  easy  to  define  what  the  class 
boundaries  were,  or  which  particular  types  of  educational  instruction  were 
the  more  prestigious  ones,  today  influences  other  than  socio-eeonomic 
status  (traditionally  measured  as  the  parents',  and  specifically,  the  father's 
occupation)  contribute  to  the  opportunities  of  "success"  (a  term  rather 
subjective  in  itself).  Such  other  variables  include  the  "attainment  of 
private  tuition  classes",  the  "multiplieation  of  scientific  disciplines  in 
higher  education",  the  "changing  status  that  different  professions  have  in 
a rapidly  advanced  modern  society",  the  "emergence  of  new  youth 
cultural  stereotypes"  ete. 

In  addition,  in  countries,  such  as  the  Netherlands,  or  Sweden,  the 
existence  of  so  many  vocational  paths  parallel  to  the  general  education 
network,  has  offered  a widening  of  opportunities  for  those  hitherto 
deprived  of  access  to  modes  of  further  qualification  to  enrol  in  a course 
with  promising  future  prospects.  Some  research  evidence  maintains  that 
there  exists  a considerable  decline  in  the  effect  of  social  origin  on 
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educational  attainment,  in  these  countries.(  Shavit  & Blossfeld,  op.cit., 
chap.  5) 

But  clearly  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  overall  picture  of  the 
educational  opportunities  in  Europe.  While  there  has  been  a slight 
narrowing  in  rates  of  participation,  the  proportion  of  students  from  higher 
socio-economic  backgrounds  has  not  changed  radically,  especially  in 
higher  education,  which  is  the  most  important  (given  the  opening  up  of 
access  in  the  lower  levels)  level  at  which  to  measure  the  persistency  of 
inequalities.  More  importantly,  when  increases  are  recorded  in  the 
participation  rates  of  students  from  the  "disadvantaged  social  groups", 
they  tend  to  occur  mainly  "in  the  less  prestigious  programs  of  the  higher 
education  sector". 

There  are,  of  course,  variations  that  stem  not  only  from  the 
university  admissions  policies,  but  also  from  the  structure  and 
organisation  of  the  secondary  school.  In  systems  with  a tradition  of  "open 
access"  to  higher  education,  on  the  basis  of  minimum  educational 
qualifications  (e.g.,  France,  Gennany)  the  selection  procedure  starts  verj' 
early  in  children's  school  life  with  a very  elaborate  selection  mechanism 
that  sorts  out  progressively  the  "best  performers"  in  academic  education. 

If  one  takes  into  account  the  financial  squeeze  of  the  recent  years  in  these 
systems,  then  one  realises  that  in  practice  the  "open  system"  policy  is 
being  progressively  replaced  by  the  introduction  of  a numerous  clausus 
provision,  which  has  the  effect  of  making  students  compete  for  entry. 

In  systems  where  the  selection  is  made  on  the  basis  of  scholastic 
achievement  (e.g.,  Sweden,  Spain  and  partly  Britain),  the  selection  is 
made  relatively  late,  and  there  is  also  a tendency  for  standardised  and 
externally  administered  procedures  of  assessment.  (Christie  and  Forest, 
1981)  This  approach  to  selection  (reliance  solely  on  performance  on  an 
external  examination)  as  a basis  for  school  certification  is  increasingly 
being  questioned,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  its  unsuitability  for  assessing 
individual  needs,  interests  as  well  as  varied  curriculum  areas  (Ball,  1990; 
Kelly,  1990),  but  also  its  "failure"  to  change  the  prevailing  pattern, 
namely,  that  "those  whose  fathers  were  highly  educated  and  had  high 
prestige  jobs  more  often  obtained  tertiary  qualifications".  (Kerckhoff  and 
Trott,  in  Shavit  and  Blossfeld,  1993,  p.l51;  also  Halsey  et  al.,  1980) 

On  the  other  hand,  a entirely  school-based  assessment,  despite  its 
suitability  of  involving  a wide  sampling  of  student  achievements,  is  not 
very  popular  in  most  of  the  examined  countries,  because  of  comparability 
problems  arising  specifically  when  the  results  are  used  for  qualification  or 
selection  purposes  in  highly  competitive  labour  markets. 

With  the  above  evidence  and  considerations  in  mind,  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  a single  selection  system,  and  characterise  it  as  more  or  less 
"fair".  In  response  to  the  needs  of  the  changing  workplace,  as  well  as  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  students,  curricula  contents  and  schoo' 
structures  are  already  changing  in  secondary  and  tertiary  institutions.  It 
will  be  a daunting  task  to  devise  selection  procedures  that  do  not  have 
serious  negative  impact,  not  only  on  teaching  and  leaming  in  schools,  but 
in  the  social  differentiation. 

The  introduction  of  modem  methods  of  teaching  has  not  yet  brought 
any  significant  change  to  the  opportunities  for  access  to  higher  cdueation. 
The  relatively  "open"  school  enviroiunent  has  lemaincd  a "privilege"  of 


the  younger  age-  cohorts  at  a time  when  the  selection  processes, 
considered  as  vital  in  European  educational  systems—  in  contrast  to  the 
American  system  consisting  of  the  "shopping-mall"  schools—  preserved 
their  exclusiveness  only  at  or  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  secondary  school. 

Despite  the  progress  so  far  made  in  the  school  systems  around  the 
world  with  the  introduction  of  new  practices  and  modem  pedagogical 
methods  based  on  group-learning  principles,  really  noticeable  changes 
have  a long  way  to  go  to  be  adopted,  especially  in  the  upper  levels  of 
secondary  schooling.  In  other  words,  although  the  curricular  structure  and 
the  pedagogical  framework  at  the  lower  levels  can  be  quite  "elaborated" 
(to  use  a "bemsteinian"  term),  at  the  upper  levels  only  individual  effort 
and  performance  are  rewarded.  That  becomes  clearer  and  more  decisive  at 
the  transition  period  between  secondary  and  tertiary  education.  Thus,  one 
could  argue  that  at  levels  of  the  educational  "ladder"  where  the  degree  of 
specialisation  and  the  need  for  individual  selection  are  insignificant, 
collective  learning  flourishes;  on  the  contrary,  at  the  upper  levels,  and 
especially  as  the  time  to  enter  the  labour  market  approaches,  the  student's 
success  depends  entirely  on  his  or  her  school  (and  examination) 
performance,  and  collective  learning  disappears. 

A number  of  "technocratic"  solutions  supported  in  recent  years  by 
policy-makers,  either  in  the  direction  of  "maintaining  high  standards" 
(e.g.,  introduction  of  numerus  clausus  policies),  or  of  "comparability"  of 
the  various  systems  (e.g.,  use  of  "standardised"  testing  methods),  present 
selective  admissions  as  a "need"  and,  most  of  all,  as  an  objectively 
assessed  procedure,  according  to  universally  accepted  principles.  The  role 
that  social  factors  (such  as  class  interests)  play  in  the  definition  of  a 
"worthwhile  corpus  of  knowledge"  is  being  continuously  undermined. 

Selection  in  Greece 

The  1964  reform. 

The  reforms  in  examinations  and  curricula  came  as  a response  to  the 
general  climate  of  political  freedom  and  democratic  changes,  and  the 
feeling  that  the  formal  educational  system  was  obsolete  and  maladjusted 
in  relation  to  the  context  of  a rapidly  changed,  and  technologically 
advanced  "western  world".  Not  surprisingly,  the  general  system  of 
schooling,  especially  in  its  basic  levels  (primary  and  secondary)  was  the 
first  target  of  the  refonn  policies  of  the  various  governments. 

Although  the  most  fundamental  changes  in  the  system  were 
introduced  after  the  re-establishment  of  democracy  in  1974,  the  "seeds" 
for  these  changes  had  existed  in  the  mid-sixties,  when  the  liberal  party  of 
George  Papandreou  was  in  office.  Among  the  changes  brought  by  this 
government— which  attempted  in  an  unfavourable  social  climate  to  attack 
the  "classicism",  "conscrv'atism"  and  "intellectualism"  of  the  preceding 
right-wing  governments  —the  most  important  were  the  following: 

• free  education  at  all  levels  of  public  education 

• nine-year  compulsory  attendance  instead  of  the  six-year  system 
existed 

• restructuring  of  secondary' s :hooIs  into  three-year  gymnasium 
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(lower)  and  three-year  lyceum  (upper);  the  latter  would  include 
general  and  technical-vocational  types. 

• "demotiki",  the  vernacular,  would  be  the  language  of  instruction  in 
primary  schools  and  taught  along  with  "katharevousa"  (a  simplified 
form  of  ancient  Greek)  in  secondary  schools. 

• at  the  end  of  secondary  education  the  pupils  would  sit  special 
examinations  to  get  the  "academic  certificate"  that  would  allow  entry 
to  the  universities. 

As  far  as  the  last  change  is  concerned,  one  can  argue  that  it  was 
actually  the  first  official  step  towards  the  introduction  of  a National 
Examinations  System.  In  other  words,  whereas  in  the  past,  each  higher 
education  institute  had  been  conducting  its  own  entry  examinations,  now 
the  Ministry  of  Education  was  responsible  for  these  examinations  at  the 
national  level.  The  examinations  for  the  "academic  certificate" 

(something  analogous  to  the  French  baccalaureat  and  the  German  abitur) 
were  to  be  conducted  on  specific  dates  in  various  cities  of  the  country, 
based  on  the  subject  matter  taught  in  the  lycea  and  marked  by  secondary 
school  teachers,  not  university  professors. 

In  order  for  a candidate  to  get  the  "academic  certificate,"  he  or  she 
had  two  alternative  "types  of  schools"  to  choose  from.  The  first  one 
included  the  so-called  "liberal"  disciplines  (Law,  Literature,  Theology, 
Economics,  Political  Science  and  Teacher-training  Colleges),  Vv'hereas  the 
second  one  included  "applied"  disciplines  (Natural  Science,  Mathematics, 
Medical  Science,  Engineering,  Architecture,  etc.).  However,  even  the 
latter  were  affected  by  the  traditional  orientation  of  the  whole  system, 
since  among  the  examined  subjects  were  "Ancient  Greek",  "Modem 
Greek"  and  "History",  although  in  the  calculation  of  the  final  grade  they 
were  multiplied  by  different  coefficients  than  those  of  the  type  A subjects. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  a nation-wide  educational  reform  was 
being  attempted.  Actually  this  was  the  third  attempt,  in  the  same  century 
(the  previous  ones  had  been  made  in  1913  and  in  1929,  both  under  centre- 
wing, liberal  governments)  to  insert  a new  way  of  thinking  into  the 
"conservative"  and  "classicist"  Greek  educational  structure.  The  new 
liaisons  between  the  country  and  the  EEC— from  1961— urged  a radical 
economic  restmeturing,  something  that  required  a equally  radical  refomi 
of  education,  which  should  eventually  bear  the  responsibility  to  train  the 
necessary  work-force.  The  shift  to  technical-vocational  education  was 
thought  capable  of  creating  a multi-leveled  network  of  practically- 
orientated  middle  schools  that  would  run  parallel  to  that  of  the  "general" 
secondary  education,  enabling  Greece  to  keep  pace  with  the  educational 
systems  of  the  more  advanced  capitalistic  countries.  (Bouzakis, 

1991 ; 104-105)  In  addition,  measures  such  as  free  education  at  all  levels 
of  public  education,  nine-  years'  compulsory  attendance,  the  introduction 
of  demotiki,  the  improvement  of  teacher-training,  etc.,  generated  a sense 
of  "justiee"  and  "equality",  especially  in  the  lower  social  strata  where 
economic  and  other  reasons  prevented  the  provision  even  of  the  most 
basic  forms  of  education. 

The  introduction  of  nine  years'  compulsoiy  schooling  raised 
considerably  the  participation  rates,  especially  in  secondary'  education 
throughout  the  1960s.  For  example,  overall  participation  at  the  secondary' 
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level,  from  33%  of  the  relative  age  group  in  1960  went  up  to  56%  in 
1 970.  The  corresponding  figures  for  girls'  participation  showed  an  even 
more  impressive  trend,  with  an  increase  from  28%  to  54%.(OECD,  1980, 
p.  121)  In  fact,  participation  of  the  female  population  in  general  secondary 
education  almost  equaled  that  of  males-  with  slight  regional  differences. 
(See  Table  1)  One  could  even  argue  that,  on  the  one  hand,  girls  were  more 
favoured  than  boys  as  far  as  general  education  was  concerned. 

Nevertheless,  things  were  reversed  when  technical-  vocational  and 
higher  education  were  included  in  the  estimates.  When  this  was  done,  the 
participation  of  girls  in  the  former,  and  of  lower  socioeconomic  strata  in 
the  latter,  was  quite  low.  Especially  in  the  technical  schools,  girls'  level  of 
participation— although  the  overall  enrolments  increased 
dramatically— remained  far  below  that  of  boys.  In  1975-  76  (10  years  after 
the  introduction  of  the  reforms),there  were  only  6,863  girls  registered  in 
upper-  secondary  (middle)  technical  schools  in  a total  of  55,503  students 
(12.3%),  and  2,607  in  lower  technical  schools  in  a total  of  60,1 19  (4.3%). 
In  contrast,  their  participation  in  vocational  schools  was  significantly 
higher  (middle  level:  7,892  in  a total  of  16,969,  or  46.5%;  lower  level: 
1,168  out  of  1,308,  or  89.2%).  (Ministry  of  Education,  1975,  table  2.101) 
But  again,  the  relatively  high  proportion  of  girls  in  vocational  education 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  this  type  of  education,  in  contrast  to  the 
technical  type,  leads  to  occupations  which  are  socially  accepted  as 
"women's  jobs". 

Table  1 

Participation  of  Population  aged  16-18 
in  Upper  Secondary  Education,  by  Region  and  Sex 
in  1960-61  and  1970-71 
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(Source:  Ministry  of  Education,  Statistics  of  Education,  1970-71.) 

On  the  other  hand,  for  higher  and  university  education  in  the  1 960s, 
the  over-representation  of  social  groups  very  high  in  the  occupational 
ladder  was  more  than  obvious.  For  example,  students  whose  parents  were 
holders  of  "professional",  or  "managerial  and  administrative"  jobs  had-in 
relation  to  the  respective  occupations"  representation  in  the  whole 
population— on  average  from  two  to  four  times  more  chances  of  securing  a 
place  than  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  "blue-collar  workers"  and  the 
"farmers".  (OECD,  1980,  p.l26).  Nevertheless,  the  gap  in  the 
opportunities  tended  to  narrow,  not  only  in  socioeconomic,  but  also  in 
gender  and  geographic  terms,  as  one  moves  toward  the  1970s. 
(Polydorides,  1995,  chap.  5,  13)  This  was  due  to  the  compensatory 
measures  following  the  1964  reform,  and  the  greater  State  intervention  in 
the  reorganisation  of  all  levels  of  education  after  the  delay  caused  by  the 
seven-  year  "break"  of  the  dictatorship,  as  will  be  discussed  now. 

Reforms  under  the  "junta"  regime 

The  1967  "junta"  brought  to  a halt  every  refonn  attempt,  and 
reinforced  the  conservatism  of  the  "traditionalists".  Among  the  counter 
reform  measures  of  the  period  1967-74  were  the  reduction  of  compulsory 
education  from  9 to  6 years,  the  abolition  of  translated  ancient  Greek 
literature  texts,  and  the  replacement  of  social  sciences  in  the  new 
curriculum.  The  teaching  of  "demotiki"  was  restricted  to  the  first  3 grades 
of  the  primary  school.  Secondary  education  remained  "integrated"  in  the 
form  of  the  six-year  gymnasium.  In  general,  in  those  years  Greek 
education  was  more  classics-oriented,  bookish  and  old-  fashioned  than  in 
the  previous  decade.  The  most  important  changes  were  to  be  observed  in 
the  "hidden  curriculum"  (Young,  1971)  of  the  schools  and  the  disciplinary 
environment  in  which  the  teaching  was  taking  place.  The  regime 
attempted  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  pupils  towards  the  values  of  the  past, 
especially  through  the  emphasis  on  ancient  Greek  and  its  simplified  form 
of  school  instruction,  the  katharevousa  (i.e.,the  pure  language). 

The  paternalistic  attitude  of  the  dictators  in  "saving"  education  can 
be  seen  in  the  will  of  the  regime  to  maintain  education  free  of  charge  at 
all  levels,  and  to  replace  the  old  textbooks  with  new  ones,  aiming  at 
imposing  the  new  Helleno-Christian  ideals.  (Note  4)  A quick  review  of, 
say,  the  textbooks  of  civil  education  of  that  period,  would  reveal  feverish 
(.State-guided)  attempts  to  restore— if  it  ever  existed— the  self-confidence 
of  the  "nation"  thrc  gh  the  invocation  of  the  old  "virtues"  of  the  glorious 
"helleno-cristianiv  p.»st",  the  condemnation  of  communism,  and 
unquestioning  confomiism  to  the  formal  guidelines. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  that  even  in  the  period  1967-  74  there  existed 
a political  will— after  insistent  recommendations  by  international 
organisations  like  the  World  Bank— for  a restructuring  of  higher 
education,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a promotion  of  technical-vocational 
education  in  a higher  level,  on  the  other.  Thus,  although  there  had  been  a 
widespread  bias  against  technical  and  practical  studies  in  the  curriculum- 
orientation  of  schools,  at  the  same  time  it  started  to  be  realised  that  there 
was  a lack  of  balance  in  the  provision  of  school  knowledge.  The  output  of 
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graduates  from  secondary  schools  and  universities  was  growing  more 
rapidly  than  the  capacity  of  the  economy  to  create  new  jobs,  whereas  the 
output  of  graduates  from  technical  schools  could  not  meet  the  shortages 
in  the  labour  market.  It  becomes  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  need  to 
increase  productivity  and  improve  the  overall  performance  of  the 
economy  gradually  prevailed  over  the  "liberal"  orientation  of  the  Helleno- 
Christian  tradition. 

To  argue  that  big  improvements  have  been  brought  about  however, 
would  be  naive.  Half  the  population  of  the  country  is  concentrated  in  the 
Greater  Athens  area,  and  as  a result  increased  enrolments  as  a proportion 
of  the  respective  area-population  represented  a very  small  improvement  in 
real  figures. 

Moreover,  if  one  takes  into  account  the  unsystematic  methods  of 
collecting  data  or  keeping  school  records  during  that  period  and  the  high 
drop-out  rates— especially  in  the  rural  areas  where  the  contribution  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  in  agricultural  work  w'as  considered 
essential— then  it  is  easier  to  see  that  little  improvement  was  achieved  in 
the  reduction  of  regional  differences  ( Eliou,  1976). 

In  the  technical  field,  while  secondary  education  was  marked  by  the 
total  reverse  of  the  1964  reform,  a new  type  of  educational-development 
plan  emerged  under  the  auspices  of  foreign  guidelines.  It  was  part  of  a 
long-  term  plan  of  economic  development,  called  "Model  for  the 
Long-term  Development  of  Greece,  1972-1987".  The  Plan  projected  the 
mass  movement  of  the  labour  force  from  the  primary  sector  (agriculture) 
of  the  economy  to  the  secondary  (industry)  and  the  tertiary  (commerce, 
services),  and  in  addition  an  increase  in  the  graduates  of 
technical-vocational  education,  from  335,000  in  1971  to  1,600,00  in 
1987.  (Bouzakis,  1986, p.lll) 

The  flow  of  internal  migration  toward  the  big  urban  centres— taking 
place  in  the  last  three  decades-was  not  the  intended  outcome  of 
macro-level  manpower  planning,  but  rather  the  result  of  the  complete 
absence  of  regional  policies  throughout  the  period  examined.  Moreover, 
the  distribution  of  the  labour  force  to  the  secondary  and  tertiary  sectors 
has  been  greatly  unequal  in  favour  of  the  second,  which  reveals  the 
imbalance  that  characterises  not  only  the  productive  base  of  the  Greek 
economy  but  also  the  curriculum  content  of  schools  and  the  attention  paid 
to  the  technical-vocational  education.  (Note  5) 

It  is  true  that  the  increase  in  the  enrolment  and  output  ratio  of 
technical  education' during  the  1967-174  period  was  of  an  unprecedented 
level  for  Greece.  'While  the  output  of  the  six-year  gymnasium  increased 
between  1968  and  1974  at  a rate  of  37.6%,  that  of  the  (lower  and  middle) 
technical-vocational  schools  increased  at  a rate  of  78.8%.  The  graduates 
of  the  tatter  were  about  42%  of  those  of  the  former  (1 5,898  as  compared 
to  37,844)  in  1968,  but  in  1974  the  proportion  was  58%  (28,657  and 
49,1 83,  respectively),  although  it  started  to  fall  again  in  the  following 
years.  (OECD,  1980,  p.l32)  Despite  the  improvements,  the  importance 
given  to  the  "hellcno-  cristianic  tradition"  and  the  mainly  classics-oriented 
curriculum  of  the  Greek  schools  at  that  period  affected  not  only  the 
content  of  technical  education  and  the  resources  allocated  to  it  by  the 
government,  but  also  its  "status"  in  the  eyes  of  the  publie.  (see  Drettakis, 
1974;  Dimaras,  1975;  Noutsos,  1978;  Nikta,  1991)  As  a result,  secondary 
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technical-vocational  education  continued  to  attract  that  kind  of  pupils 
with  no  hope  of  having  access  to  "prestigious"  occupations,  that  is  those 
who  were  expected  to  "benefit"  by  a vocationally-oriented  educational 
provision  (blue-collar  workers,  office  clerks,  farmers,  and  the  like). 

Such  was  also  the  case  with  the  participation  in  higher  education  by 
different  socioeconomic  groups.  According  to  OECD  calculations,  in  the 
years  before  the  1976-77  reform,  participation  in  higher  education  was 
highly  unequal  with  respect  to  father's  occupation.  Although  the  situation 
from  the  1950s  to  the  1970s  had  been  changed  in  favour  of  the  "lower" 
professions,  in  the  mid-1970s  there  were  still  wide  differences  in  access 
to  certain  university  departments.  In  1975-76,  for  example.  Humanities 
was  the  only  field  where  all  occupational  categories  were  represented 
almost  "equally",  whereas  Law  was  "over-represented  by  professionals 
and  managerial  personnel".  Social  Sciences  and  Teacher-training  were 
"over-represented  by  people  in  agriculture  and  by  blue-collar  workers", 
and  the  more  elite  occupations  were  "concentrated  in  the  more  "elite" 
fields  of  study,  e.g..  Medicine".  (OECD,  1980:121) 

The  restructuring  of  higher  education  was  initiated  with  the 
introduction  of  various  "Cycles  of  Schools"  for  National  Examinations 
purposes,  corresponding  to  a very  "specialised"  classification  of  academic 
disciplines.  (See  Figure  1.) 

The  promotion  of  technical  and  vocational  education  in  a higher 
level  was  characterised  by  the  establishment  - in  1969  - of  the  "Centres 
for  Technical  and  Vocational  Education",  known  by  the  Greek  acronym 
"KATEE".  These  Centres  were  created  to  provide  technical  education  and 
training  for  middle-level  manpower  at  the  higher  technician  level,  and 
have  been  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  "Community  Colleges"  in  the 
USA.  The  major  reason  of  their  existence  was  that  they  catered  for  those 
students  "whose  initial  educational  aspirations  was  a university  degree", 
but  "having  failed  to  enter  universities,  they  were  obliged  to  pursue  their 
education  elsewhere".  (Kaiamatianou  et  al,  1988:272)  The  first  five 
KATEEs  were  established  in  1974  in  Athens,  Thessaloniki,  Larissa, 
Patras  and  Heraclion  (Crete),  covering  21  faculties  with  74  specialised 
departments. 

Figure  1 

Examples  of  Cycles  of  Schools 
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Cycles  of  University 
Schools 

A. Literature 

B. Law 

C.  Physics-Mathematics 


Subjects  Examined 

Written  expression,  Ancient  Greek, 
History’,  Latin 

Written  expression.  Ancient  Greek, 
History,  Latin 

Written  expression.  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Chemistry 


H. Economics 


Written  expression.  Mathematics, 
Geography,  History 


L.Theology 


Written  expression.  Ancient  Greek, 
History,  Latin 


The  1976-77  Reform:  Main  Changes 

When  democracy  was  re-introduced  in  1974,  the  climate  favoured 
major  political,  social  and  educational  reform.  The  recommendations  of 
international  bodies,  such  as  The  World  Bank  and  OECD,  pointed  to  the 
great  need  to  suppo*!  technical  education,  while  they  commented  on  the 
great  "inequalities"  ii  educational  opportunities,  prevailing  in  the  1970s, 
in  relation  to  gender  and  socioeconomic  status,  (see  OECD,  1 980) 

In  the  new  formulation  of  edueational  policies,  what  was  sought  by 
the  govemement  was  no  longer  the  advice  of  individual  Minister- 
appointees  or  associates,  but  rather  the  establishment  of  a body  of  experts 
who  would  fonnally  operate  as  part  of  the  "managerial"  group  of  the  State 
organisational  mechanism.  (See  Parsons,  1960;  Blau  and  Mayer,  1967) 
The  function  of  this  group  was  perceived  as  crucial  because,  not  only  the 
complexity  of  educational  innovation  in  international  level  and  the 
example  of  other  European  countries,  but  also  the  need  to  achieve 
consensus  in  such  highly  controversial  reform  attempts,  required  the 
participation  of  experts  of  as  many  different  scientific  disciplines  as 
possible.  This  was  contrary  to  the  past  when  the  School  of  Philosophy  of 
the  University  of  Athens  had  been  the  main  agent  of  policy-planning  in 
school  matters.  The  existence  of  an  anti-refonnist  alliance—  consisting  of 
MPs  belonging  to  the  governing  right-wing  party,  individual  university 
professors,  appointees  of  the  dictatorship  in  the  Slate  mechanism,  and 
conservative  religious  prcssurc-groups-despite  causing  a delay  in  the 
approval  of  the  rcfomi  legislation,  did  not  decisively  affect  the  proposed 
changes.(scc  Malthcou,  1980,  chap.5) 

As  a consequence  of  the  new  policies,  in  1 975,  the  Centro  of 
Educational  Studies  and  In-Service  Training  (KEME)  was  established.  Its 
main  tasks  were  defined  as:  "a)  the  systematic  scientific  study  and 
research  of  educational  matters,  b)  advise  on  any  law  draft  proposal  by 
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the  Minister,  c)  the  design  of  textbooks  and  timetables  and  d)  the 
in-service  training  ofteachers".  (Nikta,  1991,  p.63) 

Here  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  centralised  nature  of  the 
administrative  structure  of  the  Greek  system  could  not  - and  indeed  did 
not  - allow  KEME  to  be  involved  in  essentially  political  decision-making 
procedures.  Neither  did  it  leave  any  doubt  about  the  real  influence  this 
body  of  experts  had  on  the  educational  goals  that  each  political  party  in 
power  had  already  set  up  according  to  its  own  ideological  principles  and 
political  interests.  Although  it  can  be  asserted  that,  after  1974  the 
"political  centre"  ( Ministry  of  Education)  with  its  affiliated 
agents— operating  under  the  financial  constraints  imposed  by  the 
government's  budgetary  policies— was  not  any  longer  "impenetrable"  from 
"external"  influences  (see  Archer,  1979),  at  the  same  time  there  is  no 
doubt  that  all  the  initiatives  for  educational  reform  have  been— actually 
still  are— channelled  through  various  patterns  of  "political  manipulation" 
occurring  between  the  governing-  party  elite  and  the  different  interest 
groups.(Mattheou,  1980;  Eliou,  1986) 

One  of  the  main  focuses  of  the  debate  at  that  period  was  the 
structure,  content  and  orientation  of  the  pre-  university  level  of  general 
education,  and  especially  the  undifferentiated  general  secondary  school. 
The  concern  with  this  stage  of  schooling  was  decisively  influenced  by  the 
progressive  integration  of  Greece  into  a system  of  international 
co-operation,  particularly  after  the  construction  of  closer  tit  with  the 
European  Community,  of  which  Greece  would  become  a full  member  in 
1980. 

Under  the  laws  309/1976  (for  general  education)  and  576/1977  (for 
technical-vocational),  secondary  education  was  split  into  two  independent 
"cycles":  the  3-year  comprehensive  gymnasium  (13-15),  and  the  3-year 
selective  lyceum  (16-18).  The  examinations  for  passage  from  primary  to 
secondary  school  were  abolished,  and  strict  examinations  at  the  end  of 
gymnasium  were  introduced  in  order  to  allocate  pupils  to  the  new 
diversified  senior  high  school.  Those  who  performed  better  in  these 
examinations  were  accepted  into  the  "prestigious"  general  lyceum, 
whereas  those  who  performed  "poorly"  were  allocated  either  to  the  3-year 
technical-vocational  lyceum,  or  to  the  2-year  technical-vocational  school. 

The  curriculum  of  the  general  lyceum  was  oriented  toward  higher 
education.  The  subjects  taught  in  the  first  year  of  this  school  were 
common  for  every  pupil.  In  the  second  year  there  was  a di.stinction 
between  common  and  optional  subjects,  the  latter  leading  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  to  one  out  of  two  types  of  certificate  (apolytirion),  which 
corresponded  to  two  difterent  groups  of  academic  disciplines.  The  old 
classical  and  practical  directions  were  reshaped  into  two  groups  of 
selectives:  a)  ancient  Greek,  history,  Latin;  and  b)  mathematics,  physics 
and  chemistry. 

Ancient  Greek  was  the  subject  that  all  students  had  to  attend  for  the 
most  hours  eveiy  week.  The  first  of  the  other  two  alternatives  (the  one-  to 
two-year  technical-vocational  school)  was  of  admittedly  lower  esteem, 
and  it  offered  mainly  a preparation  stage  for  the  labour  market,  after  a 
kind  of  specialised  training.  For  those  studying  in  this  option,  the  choice 
was  offered-instoad  of  starting  work  immediately  after  gradualion-to 
take  special  examinations  in  order  to  gain  a place  in  the  second  year  of 
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the  technical-  vocational  lycetim.  The  latter  was  formally  considered  as 
having  the  same  status  as  the  general  lyceum,  since  it  was  not  only  meant 
to  prepare  students  for  the  labour  market,  but  in  addition  it  allowed  the 
"ablest"  of  its  graduates  to  enter  higher  technical  education.  For  that 
reason  a proportion  of  the  entrees  in  the  KATEEs  (32%)  was  allocated  to 
the  technical  lyceiim  graduates,  according  to  their  school  achievement. 
Thus,  we  see  that  whereas  entry  to  higher  education  (universities, 
teacher-training  institutes  and  KATEEs)  was  allowed  only  after 
examinations  at  the  national  level,  the  government  decided  to  give  a small 
incentive  to  those  attending  technical  secondary  schools,  trying  in  this 
way  to  attract  more  students  who  wished  to  pursue  a more  vocational  type 
of  study,  but  at  the  same  time  were  willing  to  continue  their  studies  at  a 
higher  level.  (Bouzakis,  pp.l  12-1 15) 

As  far  as  the  university-entrance  examinations  were  concerned,  the 
Ministiy  of  Education  in  1980  abolished  the  old  system  of  "Cycles  of 
Schools"  and  re-introduced  the  system  of  two-directions  certificate 
mentioned  above.  There  were  two  kinds  of  certificate  (the  participation  in 
examinations  was  compulsoiy  in  order  to  graduate):  one  (Type  A)  for 
those  wishing  to  study  Humanities,  and  another  for  those  who  chose  the 
"positive"  track  (Type  B).  The  innovations  of  this  system  were  the 
following: 

• the  subjects  examined  in  the  Type  B examinations  were  now  more 
related  to  the  "applied"  character  of  the  respective  scientific 
disciplines,  in  contrast  to  the  previous  similar  system  of  1965  where 
the  dominance  of  the  "liberal"  studies  was  obvious. 

• the  examined  matter  was  selected  solely  from  the  curriculum  of  the 
last  year"s  curriculum. 

• the  selection  of  students  for  universities  was  made  according  to  the 
preference  of  the  candidates  and  their  scores.  The  scores  would 
determine  whether  a candidate  would  study  in  the  more  prestigious 
schools  within  the  group  that  he  or  she  selected..  The  score  was  the 
weighted  mean  of  the  total  of  grades  on  their  certificate,  (second- 
year  achievement  + last-year  achievement),  their  grades  in 
composition  in  modem  Greek,  and  in  selective  courses  at  the 
examinations  multiplied  by  a different  component  for  each  school. 

• the  graduates  of  teclinical-vocational  lycea  could  sit  in  the 
examinations  if  they  had  chosen  the  additional  courses  of  the  second 
(type  B)  group  of  electives. 

The  examinations  were  called  "Panhellcnic"  (national)  because  they 
were  taking  place  simultaneously  throughout  the  country  with  common 
subjects  selected  by  a special  committee  of  the  Ministry.  The  examination 
papers  w'cre  marked  by  two  secondary  school  teachers,  and  in  case  of  a 
large  disparity  in  their  marks,  the  paper  was  rc-evaluated. 

Critical  Assessment  of  the  Reforms 

The  1976-77  reform  did  not  radieally  at  feet  the  "prestige"  of  the 
traditional  "academic"  subjects.  The  aim  of  the  lycciaii  was  quite  similar 
to  that  of  the  upper  level  of  the  old  6-year  gymnasium,  in  the  sense  that  it 
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was  perceived  as  a preparatory  stage  to  tertiary  education,  despite  the 
official  declarations  that  it  meant  "to  provide  an  education  that  is  richer 
and  broader  than  that  of  the  gymnasium".  (See  Law  309/1976,  article  29) 
In  assessing  the  1976-77  reform,  we  must  first  summarise  the  major 
considerations  embodied  in  the  laws  309/1976  and  576/1977: 

• The  raising  of  the  school-leaving  age,  which  was  a constitutional 
mandate  (article  16  of  the  1975  Greek  Constitution),  ranked  as  a 
very  important  precondition  for  the  goals  of  democratisation  and 
modernisation.  Compared  to  other  western  societies,  especially  those 
of  the  European  Economic  Community,  Greece  had  the  fewest  years 
of  compulsory  schooling  (6  compared  to  9 for  most  other  countries). 

• Selection  through  examinations  at  the  end  of  compulsory  schooling 
(age  15-1-),  and  the  reorganisation  of  upper  secondary  education, 
would  deflate  the  increasing  bulge  of  aspirants  for  admission  into  the 
universities  and  other  post-secondary  institutions.  At  the  same  time, 
they  would  alleviate  the  problems  of  under-employment  and 
psychological  frustration. 

• Related  to  the  above  was  a desire  to  make  the  education  system,  more 
efficient  and  capable  of  satisfying  the  economic  needs  of  a 
"modernising"  society. 

• A strong  wish  to  maintain  control  over  educational  standards,  such 
as  the  attainment  of  certain  levels  of  knowledge  and  the  "screening" 
of  the  most  "talented"  for  the  few  places  that  were— and  still  are—  of 
necessity  available  in  the  universities. 

• The  problem  of  language  was  bound  to  be  solved,  no  matter  how 
much  delayed  that  change  was.  Among  educational  reformers,  the 
"language  question"  was  not  merely  an  issue  over  what  form  of 
Greek  should  be  taught  in  school.  It  represented  basic  differences  in 
Greek  social  and  educational  philosophy.  The  introduction  of  the 
modem  Greek  language  would  help  open  up  new  cultural  and 
intellectual  horizons,  those  grounded  in  the  contemporary 
socioeconomic  needs  of  Greece;  it  would  arouse  pupils'  interest  in 
learning;  and,  ultimately,  it  would  develop  more  versatile, 
responsible  and  democratic  citizens. 

Despite  the  declarations,  the  general  lycewn  kept  the  role  of  training 
the  pupils  only  for  the  universities  and  providing  general  culture  without 
any  consideration  for  the  labour  market.  The  "shadow"  of  the  entrance 
examinations  to  lycea  affected  the  study  of  pupils  and  the  curriculum 
balance  in  favour  of  modem  Greek,  mathematics,  history  and  physics, 
that  were  conducive  to  their  success  in  passing  the  examinations. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  economic  benefit  of  education  were 
applied  only  in  the  case  of  technical  education.  In  this  direction  there  have 
been  relatively  rapid  changes.  First  of  all,  law  576/1977  abolished  .c 
lower-secondai7  technieal  schools  as  uneconomic  and  unpopular  ai  ‘ i 
the  priorities  for  an  extensive  program  of  building  construction 
throughout  the  country  to  meet  the  needs  of  a sound  technical  education 
provision.  Thus,  in  parallel  to  the  general  lyceum,  there  was  the  technical 
/vc'CH/H— which,  officially,  granted  its  graduates  the  same  status  - and  the 
technical  school,  representing  earlier  types  of  technical  provision.  The 
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latter's  existence  revealed  the  financial  stringency  within  which  the 
reform  attempts  had  to  be  implemented. 

The  main  obstacle  to  vocational  education  was  the  reluctance  of 
parents  to  accept  non-traditional  orientations  for  their  children  and  the 
reluctance  of  pupils  to  abandon  their  dreams  for  a job  in  the  public  sector. 
Such  attitudes  v/ere  deeply  rooted  in  their  minds  since,  from  as  early  as 
the  19th  century,  the  school  certificate  (and  later  on  the  academic  degree) 
had  been  inextricably  linked  to  a kind  of  occupational  security  and  social 
success.  (Tsoukalas,  1977) 

In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  the  reform  efforts  in  the  secondary 
stage,  despite  the  big  improvements  they  brought,  lacked  two  things:  a) 
proper  timing,  in  the  sense  that  the  State  authorities  tried  after 
considerable  delay  to  implement  a number  of  changes,  many  of  which 
could  and  should  have  been  initiated  decades  ago  (Bouzakis,  1 986, 
pp.  121-23),  and  b)  the  existence  of  adequate  infrastructure  and  resources 
that  could  effectively  support  a "shift"  to  technical  education.  The 
conditions  for  the  success  of  the  new  system  were  far  below  the  very 
promising  official  rhetoric,  especially  as  far  as  the  training  and  continuous 
support  of  teachers  responsible  for  teaching  a new  vocationallj'-oriented 
curriculum  was  concerned.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  three-year 
gymnasium  still  preferred  the  more  prestigious  lyceum  path  in  even 
higher  proportions  than  those  witnessed  heretofore.  Thus,  in  the 
school-year  1976-77,  93.5%  of  the  gymnasium  graduates  participated  in 
the  qualifying  examinations  to  lyceum  (general  or  technical)  instead  of 
applying  for  a place  in  the  two-year  technical-vocational  school;  in 
1977-78,  the  figure  was  97.2%(ibid.,  p.l22) 

In  higher  education,  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  new  system 
was  the  "homogeneity"  that  it  brought,  at  least  as  far  as  the  characteristics 
of  the  student  population  in  each  institute  are  concerned.  More 
specifically,  the  abolition  of  the  previous  "cycles  of  schools",  and  the 
grouping  of  different  diseiplines  resulted  in: 

• a very  high  proportion  of  candidates  entering  academic  departments 
completely  irrelevant  to  those  that  had  been  their  initial  choice; 
therefore  many  of  them  either  were  unsatisfied  with  their  studies  or 
decided  to  sit  again  the  next  year  for  the  National  Examinations; 

• there  seemed  to  be  a kind  of  "social  mixing"  going  on  in  the  various 
academic  departments,  in  the  sense  that  now'  students  coming  from 
"lower"  socioecononiie  strata  (e.g.  the  offspring  of  manu  ' 'vorkers 
and  peasants)  gained-  often  accidentally-a  place  to  the  prestigious 
diseiplines  of  Technology,  Law'  and  Medicine,  whereas  in  the  past 
they  were  forced  to  choose  one  particular  group  ("cycle")  of 
academic  departments.  (Papadimitriou,  1991,  pp.  120- 123)  In  other 
w'ords,  a kind  of  "equalising"  mechanism  appeared  to  affect  the 
distribution  of  the  higher  education  places,  especially  in  the 
universities,  by  allowing  candidates  with  socially  "inferior" 
backgrounds  to  attend  courses  previously  dominated  by  the  more 
"privileged"  groups  (civil  seivants.  self-employed  professionals  etc.), 
although  the  reverse  did  not  happen. 

It  is  important  here  to  stress  the  sclcetion  and  credentialling  role 
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which  examinations  were  called  to  perfonn  in  Greek  edueation,  in  a 
period  when  the  high  social  demand  for  general  education  and  for 
university  degrees  was  running  against  every  attempt  to  eontrol 
educational  standards  and  output.  Evidence  of  this  demand  was  the 
increasing  proportion  of  the  entrees  in  the  late  seventies  and  early 
eighties— although  it  remained  relatively  low.  In  1974,  the  number  of 
entrees  in  higher  education  (Universities  and  KATEEs)  was  16,025  in  a 
total  of  68,063  applicants  (23.5%);  in  1978,21,375  out  of  84,417 
(25.3%);  in  1981 , 26,754  out  of  75,206  (35.5%);  and  in  1982,  33,235  out 
of  78,708  (42.3%).  (Katsikas,  1994:136)  The  need  to  screen  the 
"intellectually  most  capable"  for  the  few  places  that  were  of  necessity 
available  in  the  universities  and  other  higher  institutions  (the  prevailing 
prineiple  was  that  of  "meritocracy")  was  indisputable,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  highly  selective  procedure  through  which  this  was  being 
achieved  raised  questions  of  "equity"  and  "social  justiee".  Especially, 
educational  opportunity  within  higher  education  was  found  to  "favour" 
students  with  fathers  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  occupational  pyramid, 
and  that  was  a conclusion  derived  not  only  by  Greek  researchers  (Eliou, 
1976;  Drettakis,  1979;  Milonas,  1982;  Fragoudaki,  1985;  Polydorides, 
1984  and  1986),  but  also  by  international  organisations  like  the  OECD 
(1980). 

Changes  in  the  1980s 

Social  and  Educational  Context 

After  the  general  elections  in  1981 , PASOK,  the  socialist  party  of 
the  opposition-formed  only  7 years  earlier— came  into  the  office. 

One  must  not  forget  that  the  new  government  came  to  power  in  a 
period  of  radical  sociopolitical  and  economic  transformations.  Apart  from 
the  first  signs  of  the  collapse  of  the  "Eastern  Block"  in  the  mid-  and  late- 
eighties.  Western  Europe  was  experiencing  an  unprecedented  movement 
for  economic  integration,  through  the  EEC  and  its  expansion  southwards. 
Greece,  as  a new  member  of  the  EEC  was  being  tantalised  by  problems  of 
imbalances  in  the  structure  of  the  various  sectors  of  the  economy.  Despite 
the  fact  that  Greek  per  capita  GDP  jumped  from  one-quarter  of  the  OECD 
average  in  the  mid-fifties  to  almost  one-half  in  1979,  it  continued  to  have 
a narrow  industrial  base  and  a large  inefficient  agrieultural  sector,  which 
accounted  for  18%  of  GDP  and  30%  of  employment  in  1980.  (OECD, 
1993:14)  At  the  same  time,  the  country  faced— due  to  the  promising 
industrial  growth  of  the  sixties  and  early  seventies— a dynamic  internal 
migration.  The  urban  population,  from  43%  of  the  total  in  1961,  went  up 
to  58%  in  1981.  A dramatic  shift  in  the  distribution  of  the  labour  force 
showed  a progressive  deeline  in  the  primary  (agricultural)  sector,a 
decline,  liowever,  whicli  favoured  the  non-productive  tertiary  (scrv'icc) 
sector  instead  of  the  secondary  one  (industry  and  constmetion).  The 
distribution  of  the  labour  force  in  1961  was  53.8%  in  the  primary  sector. 
19%  in  the  secondary  and  27.2%  in  the  tertiary  one;  in  1981,  the  figures 
were  30.7%,  29%  and  40.3%.  (NSSG,  1 961 , 1 98 1 ) 

The  general  context  of  the  policy  of  PASOK  government  was  aimed 
at  "national  independence,  the  sovereignty  of  people,  soeial  liberation  and 
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the  socialist  transformation  of  society".  (PASOK,  1981,  p.  13)  Among  the 
measures  taken  by  the  PASOK  government  was  the  reinforcement  of 
compensatory  education.  A new  institution  of  post-ZyeeMw  preparatory 
centres  was  established  aimed  at  offering  free  training  for  the 
examinations  on  the  selected  subjects  for  all  pupils.  The  aim  of  these 
public  institutions  was  to  provide  tuition  to  the  poor  pupils  who  could  not 
afford  private  tuition,  and  to  reduce  the  inequalities  of  the  private  cost  of 
exam  preparation,  especially  in  rural  areas. 

From  as  early  as  1 982,  the  entrance  examinations  to  lyceum  were 
abolished,  and  a new  type  of  lyceum  was  introduced  in  1984  at  the 
post-compulsory  level.  This  type  was  called  "multilateral"  lyceum,  and  it 
combined  characteristics  of  the  general  and  technical-vocational  types. 

The  direction  of  this  school  was  the  integration  of  general  and  vocational 
education,  and  the  elimination  of  the  "prejudice  against  manual  work," 
the  "offering  of  scientific  and  technological  knowledge,  and  the 
methodology  of  acquiring  this  knowledge"  and  the  "offering  of  equal 
opportunities  to  all  young  people,  and  helping  pupils  to  become 
democratic  citizens..."  (Ministiy  of  Education,  1 987,  pp.  1 9-22). 

The  pupils  in  these  schools  had-and  still  have— a compulsory  core 
curriculum  at  the  first  grade,  with  very'  little  room  for  electives.  At  the 
second  grade,  they  can  choose  one  out  of  six  "cycles"  that  are  connected 
to  some  of  the  seventeen  specialisations  at  the  third  grade.  That  means 
that  one  "cycle"  in  the  second  grade  leads  to  various  specialisations  in  the 
third  grade.  For  example.  Cycle  1 : Man  and  Society  leads  to  the  follow'ing 
specialisations:  either  academic  option  3 to  the  university  faculties  of 
Humanities  and  Law,  or  other  vocational  specialisations  such  as  office 
tasks,  librarians,  computing,  social  services  and  applied  arts".  (Nikta, 

1991,  p.241)  Thus,  the  options  are  built  up  and  developed  along  with  the 
grades.  The  fact  that  only  at  the  third  grade  there  are  vocational 
specialisations  similar  to  those  of  technical-vocational  lycea  justified  the 
additional  fourth  year  of  practice  in  the  speeialities  of  some  lines,  such  as 
agriculture,  secretarial,  car  engineering  and  the  like.  (Ministry  of 
Edueation,  1984,  pp. 839-46)  The  statistics,  however,  show  that  in  1989 
only  400  out  of  6,130  graduates  (of  multi  lateral  schools)  were  attending 
the  fourth  year.  (Ministry  of  Edueation,  1991) 

On  the  whole,  the  eurriculum  of  this  lyceum  rather  more  resembles 
the  currieulum  of  the  general  lyceum,  with  few  additional  subjects,  than 
that  of  the  technical-  vocational  curriculum.  It  seems— although  there  are 
no  sped  fie  surv'eys  of  the  balanee  between  theory  and  practice  in  the 
vocational  courses  of  these  schools— that  the  new  lyceum  is  rather  an 
improved  version  of  the  general  (aeademic)  lyceum,  with  pre-vocational 
subjeets  at  the  first  two  grades,  and  theoretical  vocational  training  at  the 
final  grade. 

The  technical  schools,  on  the  other  hand  remained  "low-  prestige" 
institutions  throughout  the  eighties.  According  to  various  reports  by  the 
School  Advisers  (fomicr  Inspectors),  technical  education  evidenced  an 
"overlap  between  the  specialisations"  offered  at  the  two-year  sciiools  and 
three-year  lycea,  the  "old  fashioned  curriculum  content"  that  lacked 
connection  with  production,  and  the  complete  absence  of  visiting  or 
training  of  the  students  in  industrial  environment,  so  that  the  e.xisting 
programs  "do  noi  prepare  them  for  the  labour  market".  (Nikta,  1991 . 
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p.l08)  These  schools  are  mainly  attended  by  boys,  since  the  social 
division  for  women  and  men  is  still  verj'  strong,  despite  numerous 
campaigns  initiated  by  the  socialist  government,  during  the  eighties,  to 
bring  about  gender  equality.  Kokos  (1987)  argued  that  the  technical 
lyceum  is  the  "refuge"  of  pupils  from  non-privileged  social  strata,  who  are 
forced  to  seek  employment  after  18. 

The  Greek  experience  showed  that  not  only  is  the  government  to  be 
blamed  for  this  situation  becuase  of  its  reluctance  to  design  better 
strategies  and  pay  the  real  cost  of  vocational  education,  but  also  blame 
can  be  attributed  to  the  high  expectations  that  Greek  families  have 
towards  general  secondary  and  higher  education.  Job  insecurity, 
exploitation  by  the  employers,  poor  payment,  bad  conditions  of  work  and 
the  like,  are  societal  factors  that  greatly  affect  their  decisions,  and  credit 
general  education  with  the  highest  prestige. 

Examinations 

The  examination  system  itself  has  been  changed  in  many  ways.  In 
1983,  a new  "four-track"  system  was  introduced;  and,  in  1988,  the  higher 
education  entrance  examinations  were  separated  from  the  graduate 
certificate;  in  other  words,  pupils  were  no  longer  obliged  to  sit  the 
examinations  in  order  to  graduate. 

Those  wishing  to  sit  the  examinations  had— and  still  have— to  attend 
one  of  four  "tracks"  (groups  of  specialisation): 

1 . the  first  one  leads  to  university  departments  of  Science  and 
Technology  and  higher  technological  institutes,  and  the  examined 
subjects  are  composition  in  modem  Greek,  mathematics,  physics  and 
chemistry. 

2.  the  second  one  leads  to  medical  and  biological  departments,  and 
comprises  the  subjects  of  composition  in  modem  Greek,  physics, 
chemistry  and  biology. 

3.  the  third  one  offers  opportunities  for  entrance  to  departments  like 
Philosophy,  Law,  Modem-ancient  Literature,  Education  , and  the 
subjects  examined  are  composition  in  modem  Greek,  ancient  Greek 
literature  and  language,  latin  and  history. 

4.  the  fourth  branch  leads  to  departments  like  Political  Science, 
Economics,  Administration,  Sociology,  and  includes  the  subjects  of 
composition  in  modem  Greek,  mathematics,  history'  and  sociology. 

The  new  system  did  not  wipe  out  the  examinations  to  tertiary  level 
as  the  socialist  party  had  promised.  It,  nevertheless,  offered  a more 
rational  distribution  of  higher  education  and  a greater  variety  of  channels 
as  well  as  the  chance  of  limitless  attempts  for  the  candidates.  It  also 
eliminated  the  stress  of  these  crucial  examinations  from  the  secondary 
grade  of  lycctim,  since  from  1988  in  the  calculation  of  the  final  score  of 
the  national  examinations  no  more  have  the  results  of  the  first  and  second 
grade  of  lyceum  to  be  taken  into  account,  whereas  in  the  period  1983-87 
these  results  accounted  for  25°/i>  of  the  total  score.  Thus,  in  the 
uni\  ersity-entrance  examinations  ("Genikes  Pxetasis".  as  they  were 
named),  each  subject  is  examined  on  one  and  only  day  of  the  year,  which 
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is  predetermined  by  the  Ministry  of  Education.  This  change  separated 
completely—  typically,  because  in  essence  the  links  have  remained 
unbreakable— the  perfoniiance  of  the  students  in  high  school  and  the 
national  examinations,  which  caused  criticism  because  it  does  not  provide 
any  incentive  for  greater  school  achievement,  while  it  exposes  the  whole 
process  of  the  assessment  to  various  accidental  factors  (psychological 
stress,  memorisation,  luck,  technical  problems).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
justification  for  that  decision,  as  the  government  argued,  was  based  on  the 
effect  that  the  examination  process  had  on  the  curriculum  and  its 
(internal)  assessment  within  the  schools;  it  was  argued  more  or  less  that  a 
"distorted"  kind  of  competition  had  been  going  on  in  the  school  classes 
between  the  students,  something  that  also  raised  questions  about 
"commercialisation"  of  the  assessment  system. 

In  the  meantime,  candidates  competing  for  a place  in  the  university 
schools  increased  three  times  between  1974  and  1986,  while  the  number 
of  those  successful  in  entering  only  doubled. 

The  introduction  in  1983  of  the  three-year  Technological  Education 
Institutes  (TEIs),  which  replaced  the  KATEE,  has  been  seen  not  only  as 
an  attempt  to  improve  standards  in  the  provision  of  higher  technical  and 
vocational  knowledge,  but  also  as  a way  of  diminishing  the  trend  toward 
greater  competition  in  the  university  examinations.  The  reduction  of 
chances  and  the  stiff  competition  for  university  places  forced  the  less 
successful  applicants  to  turn  towards  the  TEIs.  While  university  has 
become  more  inaccessible  for  the  majority  of  the  secondary  school 
graduates,  the  number  of  students  entering  TEIs  has  continued  to 
increase. 

The  most  important  differences  between  TEIs  and  universities  derive 
from  their  officially  stated  educational  objectives.  The  TEIs  aim  to 
"provide  education  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  "real  world"  (laboratories, 
business,  experimental  fields,  organisations  and  other  public  or  private 
establishments  linked  with  the  TEIs)  for  technologists".  (Kalamatianos  et 
al,  1988,  p.273)  To  achieve  these  objectives,  TEIs  run  programs  which 
lead  to  a first  degree  ("ptychio")  after  at  least  six  semesters  of  classroom 
instruction,  plus  one  or  two  additional  semesters  of  practical  training. 
Universities,  on  the  other  hand,  offer  programs  which  lead  to  a first— but 
not  necessarily  final—  degree  (also  called  "ptychio")  after  eight  semesters 
for  all  departments,  except  for  engineering  and  dentistry  which  require  10 
semesters,  and  for  medicine  which  requires  12  semesters. 

Despite  the  popularity  that  TEIs  have  gained  during  the  last  decade, 
there  are  still  problems  of  "equitable"  distribution  of  higher  education 
places,  on  the  one  hand  because  the  percentage  of  candidates  accepted  has 
remained  low  (about  18%  of  the  total  for  universities,  and  17%  for  TEIs), 
and  on  the  other  hand  because  many  people  still  consider  university 
places  as  "highly  prestigious"  in  relation  to  the  TEIs,  and  the  allocation  of 
their  places  "is  very  inequitable  and  favours  high  income  groups" 
(Psacharopoulos  & Papas,  1987  and  1993). 

Selection  and  Educational  Changes 

The  education  reform  attempts,  as  we  ha\  e seen,  have  not  been  quite 
as  bold  and  radical  as  one  would  e.xpect  in  a countiy  which,  officially  at 
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least,  belongs  to  the  "West",  and  is  considered  as  an  "upper 
middle-income  economy"  by  all  the  major  international  organisations. 

The  move  from  goals  and  legislation  to  school  outcomes  was  blocked  by 
political  inertia  and  the  fixed  processes  of  Greek  school  in  a period  of 
decreasing  economic  growth  and  austere  budgets.  The  constraints  of  the 
inherited  institutions  and  the  goal  conflict  between  equality  of 
opportunity  and  excellence  should  not  be  ignored.  Despite  the  relative 
success  of  the  reforms  in  expanding  secondary  education,  the  Greek 
schools  are  still  plagued  by  drop-out  rates,  the  lack  of  fit  between 
curriculum  and  job  requirements  and  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of 
educational  opportunities. 

Many  of  the  innovations  brought  (mainly)  by  the  governments  of  the 
1970s  and  the  1980s  did  not  create  the  necessary  consensus  among 
professional  groups,  political  parties  and  education  planners.  The  main 
innovation  of  the  PASOK  government,  the  "multilateral  school",  has  not 
yet  been  expanded  as  expected,  mainly  because  of  the  enormous  financial 
and  technical  resources  required,  in  a period  of  very  stringent  fiscal 
policies,  implemented  by  the  State  in  order  to  meet  the  criteria  for  the 
monetary  unification  of  the  European  Union. 

In  addition,  the  monopoly  on  decision  making  by  the  top  hierarchy 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education  was— as  it  has  been  proved  by  this 
experience— the  primary  goal  of  the  policy  makers,  and  this  was  the 
framework  in  which  the  reform  was  initiated.  Examples  such  as  the 
central  control  of  the  content  of  the  textbooks— and  even  of  the  teacher"s 
manuals— or  the  changes  of  the  educational  hierarchies  and  priorities 
according  to  the  changes  of  Minister,  are  very  revealing  of  the  intentions 
of  past  governments. 

The  historically  established  access  of  wide  strata  of  the  Greek 
population  to  university  education  has  been  hindered  by  the  numerous 
clausus  policy.  It  is  important  to  stress  the  shift  of  public  pressure  for 
"equal  opportunities"  in  access  in  educational  provision,  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  levels  of  the  system.  These  changes  ran  parallel  to  general 
reforms  in  the  organisation  of  schools,  and  responded  to:  i)  a climate  of 
political  freedom  and  democratic  changes  that  favoured  a more 
"egalitarian"  school  structure,  and  ii)  demands  for  alignment  of  the  school 
functions  with  the  needs  of  the  developing  Greek  economy,!. e.,  the 
promotion  and  support  of  technical-vocational  education,  which  has  been 
neglected  because  of  the  highly  selective  examination  system,  and  a 
dominant  "academic"  curriculum. 

The  old  "classical"  and  "practical"  orientations  were  reshaped  in  an 
effort  to  keep  up  with  the  radical  changes  in  the  socioeconomic  conditions 
and  technological  advancements  experienced  throughout  the  so-  called 
"developed  world",  part  of  which  Greece  has  always  struggled  to  be.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Greek  educational  system  has  been  dominated  from  the 
vei7  beginning  of  the  existence  of  the  modem  Greek  State  by  a highly 
centralised  structure,  which  enabled  the  governments  and  the  various 
politically  influential  groups  to  impose  organisational  and  financial 
restrictions  on  the  "dcmocratisation"  of  decision-  making.  At  the  same 
time,  the  orientation  of  the  cumculuin  towards  the  "classical  tradition", 
obviated  for  a veiy  long  time  any  possibility  for  introduction  of  broader 
and  more  balanced  content  based  on  modem  pedagogical  methods. 
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Revealing  of  the  conservatism  characterising  the  curriculum  policies 
during  the  last  half  century  has  been  the  prominent  and  persistent 
involvement  of  the  School  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Athens  in 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  every  major  curricular  change.  Its 
members  have  repeatedly  opposed  every  attempt  at  reform  that  would 
"deviate"  from  the  "humanistic"  type  of  education,  prevailing  in  the 
Greek  schools  for  decades.  (Dimaras,  1975;  Mattheou,  1980)  The 
dominant  ideology  has  always  been  that  of  "meritocracy";  the  "few",  the 
most  "capable",  the  most  "intelligent"  could  and  should  have  access  to  the 
highest  educational  levels  possible,  and  enjoy  the  privileges  and  social 
status  that  the  most  "prestigious"  academic  disciplines  can  secure. 

The  lack  of  adequate  provision  for  technical  and  vocational 
education  was  only  an  indication  of  the  wider  weaknesses  of  the  system, 
and  the  inequalities  (re)produced  by  its  existence.  The  very  restricted 
access  to  higher  levels  of  secondary,  and  later  on  university  education 
must  not  be  attributed  only  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  "traditionalist" 
policy-makers  toward  the  reforms,  nor  to  the  financial  stringency  and  lack 
of  resources;  it  must  be  searched  for  in  the  deep-rooted  cultural  values 
and  principles  of  Greek  society,  which,  subsequently,  may  reveal  the 
relation  between  the  dependent  character  of  the  country's  economic 
structure  and  the  sociopolitical  context  of  its  recent  history.  The 
educational  mechanisms  were  designed  and  controlled  by  the  State  in 
every  single  detail.  Thus,  it  seems  reasonable  for  them  to  have  seiwed  a 
dominant  ideology  that  praised  "non-manual"  and  "intellectual"  work,  and 
a labour  market  system  where  the  only  secure  and  well-  paid  job  was  that 
of  the  "white-collar"  , public-sector  employee.  Job  insecurity,  exploitation 
by  employers,  low  wages,  bad  conditions  of  work,  are  all  societal  factors 
that  pushed-and  continue  to  push— pupils  toward  the  more  advantageous 
public  sector.  The  fact  that  the  public  sector  has  been  the  biggest 
employer  of  graduate  labour  in  the  past  has  had  a great  impact  on  the 
prestige  of  general  secondary  or  university  education,  and  the  "inferiority" 
of  technical-vocational  education. 

Thus,  whereas  in  the  past,  winning  a place  in  the  upper-  secondary 
school  had  been  considered  a success,  in  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a 
strong  public  pressure  for  "freer"  access  to  the  universities  and  the  other 
institutes  of  higher  education.  But  since  places  in  higher  education— given 
its  "free-of-charge"  character,  and  at  the  same  time  the  restraints  imposed 
by  the  State  budgets— were  limited,  Greece  has  experienced  a situation 
where  the  "demand"  exceeded  the  "supply".  This  imbalance  had— and  still 
has— to  be  controlled  by  the  system  of  the  National  E.xaminations. 

Various  studies  have  shown  that  the  allocation  of  university  places  is 
very  inequitable  and  favours  high  income  groups,  or  groups  with  high 
social  status.  Even  when  the  research  findings  claim  that  pcrfomiancc  in 
the  National  Examinations— and  subsequently  success  in  entering  the 
university— is  not  directly  affected  by  the  "family  socioeconomic 
background",  there  is,  nevertheless,  always  an  indirect  influence  througli 
various  other  factors.! Polydorides,  lh95  a,b  and  1996)  Factors  such  as 
"cuiTiculum  track"  or  "attendance  of  private  cramming  institutes" 
underscore  the  influence  that  the  family  exercises  on  the  choices  made,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  resources  used  for  ensuring  eventual  success,  on 
the  other.  The  greater  ability  to  nnanee  preparatory  classes  and  enter 
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selective  private  schools,  results  in  the  finding  that  "...sons  and  daughters 
of  managers,  executives  and  professionals  are  four  times  as  likely  to  enter 
the  university  on  their  first  trial  relative  to  the  offsprings  of  manual 
workers".  (Papas  and  Psacharopoulos,  1987,  p.494) 


Notes 


1 . The  term  is  rather  simplistic,  and  it  is  used  purely  for  a minimum 
level  of  descriptive  precision. 

2.  We  should  not  forget  her  role  as  a founder  member  of  the  E.C.,  the 
EURATOM  and  the  ECSC  in  the  1950s. 

3.  Indeed,  the  country's  annual  industrial  production  is  among  the 
highest  in  Europe,  despite  the  wide  disparities  between  North  and 
South,  and  its  long  tradition  of  political  instability. 

4.  Here  we  should  note  that  all  the  following  governments  used  the 
distribution  of  textbooks  for  strengthening  control  over  knowledge. 

5.  The  proportion  of  those  occupied  in  the  primary  sector  has 
diminished  dramatically  during  the  last  35  years.  From  about  54%  in 
1961,  it  fell  to  29%  in  1985,  and  21%  in  1994.  At  the  same  time,  the 
figures  for  the  secondary  sector  were  19%,  27%  and  24%,  and  for 
the  tertiary  sector  27%,  44%  and  55.5%,  respectively. 
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Abstract 

In  this  article,  the  current  remarkable  trend  of  institutional 
amalgamation  and  the  establishment  of  cross-institutional  consortiums 
in  China  are  examined.  The  principal  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
explore  policy  options  on  issues  connected  with  the  trend  and  the 
significant  implications  of  the  trend  for  the  future  development  of 
higher  education  in  China.  I discuss  the  outstanding  issues  raised  in 
the  restructuring,  the  main  factors  behind  them  and  proposes  policy 
options  to  redress  the  adversities  of  the  trend  at  the  end.  The  article 
draws  on  national  data  as  well  as  a case  study.  The  research  reported 
here  is  constructive  for  comparative  and  empirical  research  of  similar 
issues  in  international  perspectives. 


Intr.:  luctioii 

1 he  dilemma  between  rapid  growth  of  higher  education  and 
increasing  financial  constraints  has  led  to  an  increasing  emphasis  on 
the  need  to  improve  efficiency  by  better  utilisation  of  resources.  Like 
elsewhere,  in  China,  attempts  have  been  made  to  optimise  educational 
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funds  through  institutional  mergers  and  cooperation  between 
institutions  in  sharing  resources,  with  the  intention  of  raising 
student-staff  ratios  and  cost-effectiveness.  Between  1992  and  1995, 
more  than  70  institutions  were  merged  into  28  institutions  and  over 
100  institutions  set  up  cross-institution  consortiums.  (Zhu.Kaixuan, 
1995)  This  remarkable  trend  is  a focus  of  this  paper.  Hopefully,  the 
research  reported  in  this  paper  is  constructive  for  comparative  and 
empirical  research  of  similar  issues  in  international  perspectives. 

The  World  Bank  (The  World  Bank,  1987)  maintained  in  a 
mission  report  on  Chinese  universities  that  an  increase  in  the 
student-teacher  ratio  could  significantly  reduce  unit  recurrent  cost, 
given  that  the  ratio  in  China  is  much  lower  than  the  average  ratio  in 
East  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Also,  it  was  found  after  an  analysis  of  data 
elicited  from  136  Chinese  universities  that  there  was  an  underlying 
relationship  between  unit  recurrent  cost  and  the  size  of  enrollment;  and 
that  the  larger  an  institution,  the  lower  unit  recurrent  cost. 

Pennington  (1991)  held  from  his  experience  of  Australian 
amalgamations  between  universities  and  colleges  of  advanced 
education  that  many  problems  and  difficulties  must  be  weighed  against 
the  benefits  which  have  accrued  or  may  yet  accrue  on  the 
amalgamations.  He  pointed  out  some  major  problems,  such  as  the  risks 
of  loss  of  independence  and  diversity  of  the  amalgamated  institutions 
and  of  collegial  commitment  and  staffs  morale.  Karmel  (1992) 
suggested  that  the  benefits  of  larger  institutions  were  not  yet 
established  and  held  that  smaller  institutions  promoted  innovation. 
Williams  (1988)  cast  doubt  on  "bigger  is  better,"  evidenced  by  some  of 
the  greatest  universities  in  Europe  and  North  America  which  were 
smaller  than  the  universities  in  Sydney,  Queensland  and  Melbourne. 
Gilbert  (1991)  indicated  that  amalgamation  contributed  to  the 
emergence  of  a larger,  more  differentiated,  less  well  resourced 
university  sector  than  its  predecessor. 
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In  China,  a recurring  theme  in  the  current  literature  is  enthusiasm 
for  boosting  consolidation  and  cooperation  of  higher  education 
institutions,  while  few  articles  deal  with  difficulties  and  problems 
underlying  the  trend.  Li  Peng  (1995),  Chinese  Premier,  suggested  that 
jointly-running  institutions  including  consolidation  and  cooperation  of 
institutions  may  optimise  educational  resources.  Zhu  Kaixuan  (1995), 
director  of  the  State  Education  Commission  (SEC),  proposed  that 
conditions  would  be  created  to  promote  consolidation  of  those  small 
institutions  with  a narrow  range  of  specialities  and  redundant  courses; 
and  that  those  institutions  within  close  proximity  but  with  different 
disciplines  be  encouraged  to  set  up  cooperative  relations  in  sharing 
resources,  complementing  each  other  and  combining  disciplines  for 
mutual  viability. 

Li  Zhengyuan  (1995),  however,  had  a different  opinion  that  the 
current  pursuit  of  larger  and  more  comprehensive  institutions  failed  to 
produce  cost-effectiveness  and  improve  the  quality  of  Chinese  higher 
education  but  caused  a false  upgrade  of  education  establishments 
(two-year  colleges  upgraded  as  four-year  universities  when 
consolidated  with  universities,  for  example),  duplication  and 
overlapping  of  organisations,  and  contrary  to  expectations,  increased 
staff  members  due  to  redundancy.  Wang  Wenuyou  (1995)  conducted  a 
survey  over  71  institutions  in  Beijing  and  concluded  that  smaller 
institutions  may  not  be  inefficient,  and  that  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  was  determined  by  appropriateness  of  size  of  class, 
rationalised  course  offerings  and  fulfilment  of  enrollment  quota. 

The  brief  review  of  related  literature  above  shows  that  the 
movement  towards  consolidation  and  cooperation  between  institutions 
has  both  strengths  and  deficiencies  within  international  perspectives. 
What  remains  to  be  explored,  however,  are  policy  options  on  issues 
connected  with  the  movement,  and  significant  implications  of  the 
movement  for  future  development  of  higher  education  in  China.  This 
is  the  principal  purpose  of  this  study.  The  study  is  based  upon 
evidence  in  the  literature,  theory  grounded  in  international  debates  and 
a case  study. 

Higher  Education  Structure:  Post-1977 

It  is  necessary  to  briefly  overview  the  development  of  Chinese 
higher  education  in  historical  perspective  before  discussing  its  current 
trends  and  issues.  In  temis  of  the  expansion  of  higher  education,  the 
most  remarkable  changes  occurred  following  the  1978  economic 
refomi  in  China.  The  changes  in  higher  education  structure  can  be 
divided  into  two  stages  as  shown  in  Table  1 below.  At  the  first  stage 
between  1978  and  1985,  the  changes  were  represented  by  rapid  growth 
in  the  number  of  higher  education  institutions  and  enrollments.  The 
second  stage,  post-1985,  was  characterised  by  continuously  rapid 
increase  in  enrollments  but  relatively  stable  viability  of  institutions 
without  any  increase  in  the  total  of  institutions  in  1986  and  1995. 
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Table  I 

Development  in  Institutions  and  enrollments:  1977-1995 


Year 

No.  of 
institutions 

Total 

enrollments* 

(million) 

Annual  increase 
(thousand)  Xi 

1995 

1,054 

3.05 

120 

1994 

1,080 

2.93 

290 

1993 

1,065 

2.64 

360 

1992 

1,053 

2.28 

150 

1991 

1,064 

2.13 

-30 

1990 

1,075 

2.16 

-20 

1989 

1,075 

2.18 

0 

1988 

1,075 

2.18 

100 

1987 

1,063 

2.08 

90 

1986 

1,054 

1.99 

200 

1985 

1,016 

1.79 

340 

1984 

902 

1.45 

140 

1983 

805 

1.31 

130 

1982 

715 

1.18 

-120 

1981 

704 

1.30 

130 

1980 

675 

1.17 

130 

1979 

633 

1.04 

173 

1978 

598 

0.86 

242 

1977 

404 

0.63 

_ 

X=  135 
s=123 

Sources:  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  State  Education  Commission 
(1984,  1991);  The  State  Statistic  Bureau  (SSB)  (1992-1996) 

*Note:  Including  all  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  on  campus. 
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Table  I indicates  that  the  average  annual  growth  (arithmetical  mean)  in  enrollments  between 
1978  and  1995  is  135,000  but  the  growth  is  extremely  uneven  with  a large  standard  deviation  of 
123,000.  The  fluctuations  included  negative  growth  in  1982  (when  students  in  the  first  major  rise 
intake  in  1978  graduated)  and  in  1989-1991  (due  to  three  consecutive  years’  economic 
entrenchment).  Table  I also  shows  that  at  the  first  stage  of  seven  years  (1 978-1985),  612  institutic 
over  a half  of  the  total  institutions  formed  within  47  years  since  1949,  emerged,  leaving  no  increa 
in  numbers  of  institutions  during  the  following  ten  years.  The  rapid  emergence  of  612  institutions 
was  mostly  through  upgrading  former  secondary  colleges  and  polytechnics.  The  dramatic  and  rap 
growth  in  institutions  was  intended  to  accommodate  an  unprecedented  expansion  of  enrollments 
without  much  consideration  of  the  actual  capabilities  of  those  newly  upgraded  institutions.  Most  c 
them  were  relatively  small  in  size  of  enrollments  as  shown  in  Table  II  and  not  well  supported  in  1: 
human  and  financial  resources  as  disclosed  in  the  Chinese  press  (Ribao,  1985). 

It  was  reported  that  in  1986,  90  percent  higher  education  institutions  were  below  the  standar 
required  for  an  education  institution  set  by  the  State  Council  in  that  year,  in  terms  of  staff  quality, 
teaching  and  research  facilities  and  equipment,  student  accommodation  and  libraries.  It  was  belie 
that  it  was  the  devolution  of  accreditation  of  two-year  colleges  and  polytechnics  to  local 
governments  that  contributed  to  the  rapid  growth  in  institutions  with  poor  quality  before  1 987 
(Zhongguo  Jiaoyubao,  1991). 


Table  II 

Frequency  Distribution  of  Institutions  by  Size  of  Enrollments:  1978-1990 


Year  Total 

300 

301-500 

501-  1001-1500 

1501-2000 

2001-3000  3001-4000  4001-5000 

5C 

insti- 

& 

& 

tutions  below 

(%) 

1000  (%) 

(%) 

(%) 

(%) 

(%) 

o\ 

t°/ 

(%) 

(%) 

1990  1,075 

5.4 

7.3 

20.7  21.3 

13.6 

16.0 

6.51 

2.7 

6.1 

1988  1,075 

5.6 

8.0 

21.9  20.7 

13.7 

14.0 

6.2 

3.3 

6.1 

1986  1,054 

9.4 

9.0 

22.8  19.3 

12.5 

12.6 

5.2 

3.0 

6.; 

1984  902 

12.3 

10.3 

28.4  20.2 

9.2 

10.8 

4.8 

2.3 

4.; 

1982715 

8.4 

9.7 

31.0  17.9 

11.2 

10.9 

5.5 

3.6 

1.; 

1980675 

11.7 

8.0 

30.2  17.0 

11.4 

11.1 

4.7 

3.3 

2. 

1978  598 

16.6 

12.5 

29.1  16.4 

10.4 

8.7 

4.7 

1.0 

0.' 

Sources:  Adapted  from  the  State  Education  Commission  (SED)  and  the  Ministn'  of  Education. 
(1984-1991) 


Table  II  provides  detailed  statistical  information  about  changes  in  size 
of  enrollmeiits  or  size  of  institutions  between  1978  and  1990  (no  national 
and  official  data  available  after  1990).  In  1978,  institutions  with  50’  to 
1,000  students  accounted  for  29.1  percent  of  all  institutions,  the  modal 
percentage,  followed  by  institutions  with  fewer  than  300  students;  whereas 
in  1990,  the  biggest  percentage  of  all  institutions,  21.3  percent,  accrued  for 
institutions  with  a range  of  1 ,001  to  1,500  students,  followed  by  20.7 
percent  of  institutions  with  501  to  1,000  students. 


Table  111 
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Cumulative  Frequency  Distribution  of  Institutions  by  Size  of 
Enrollments:  1978-1990 


Year 

1 or 

301 

501 

1001 

1501 

2001 

3001 

4001 

5001 

Mdn. 

more 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

enrollment 

% 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1990 

100 

94.6 

87.4 

66.7 

45.4 

31.8 

15.8 

9.3 

6.6 

1393 

1986 

100 

90.6 

81.6 

58.8 

39.5 

27 

14.4 

9.2 

6.2 

1229 

1982 

100 

91.6 

81.9 

50.9 

33 

21.8 

10.9 

5.4 

1.8 

1026 

1978 

100 

83.4 

71 

41.9 

25.5 

15.1 

6.4 

1.7 

0.7 

862 

Sources:  Adapted  from  the  State  Education  Commission  (SED)  and  the 
Ministty  of  Education,  (1984-1 99 J) 


Table  III  further  displays  a clear  trend  of  development  towards  bigger 
institutions.  In  1978,  only  0.7  percent  of  institutions  had  an  enrollment  of 
more  than  5,000  students  but  in  1990,  the  number  of  such  institutions  rose 
to  6.6  percent.  In  1978,  83.4  percent  of  institutions  had  more  than  300 
students  and  the  number  rose  to  94.6  percent  in  1990.  Also,  the  median 
enrollment  was  only  862  students  and  it  rose  to  1393  in  1990,  an  increase  of 
61.6  percent.  Despite  the  increase,  only  about  15  percent  of  institutions  had 
more  than  3,000  students  in  1990  and  much  fewer  prior  to  1986. 

In  1986,  to  restrain  the  extremely  fast  growth  in  institutions  and 
improve  the  quality  of  higher  education,  the  State  Council  circulated  the 
Provisional  Regulations  on  Establishing  Higher  Education  Institutions,  and 
revoked  the  accreditation  of  higher  education  by  local  governments.  In 
1988,  the  State  Education  Commission  issued  another  policy  paper  to 
reinforce  the  quality  standard  on  higher  education  institutions  set  by  the 
State  Council  in  1986  (Zhongguo  Jiaoyubao,  1991,  October  8,  p.  1). 

As  shown,  since  1986,  the  emphasis  on  the  expansion  of  higher 
education  began  to  be  shifted  from  setting  up  new  institutions  to  adjustment 
of  the  structure  of  existing  institutions.  Confronting  serious  tensions  raised 
in  the  first  seven  years  of  expansion,  such  as  growth  versus  quality  and 
expansion  versus  cost-effectiveness,  the  central  government  also  sent  a 
clear  message  to  the  higher  education  sector  that  no  encouragement  would 
be  made  to  build  new  institutions  in  the  next  five  years,  and  that  expansion 
of  enrollments  was  to  be  achieved  through  tapping  the  existing  resources 
and  extending  the  existing  institutions  (Li,  Peng,  1986).  Under  the  guideline 
of  this  policy  proposal,  the  exuberant  growth  of  institutions  was  cased  and  a 
trend  towards  larger  institutions  began  to  take  shape  as  shown  in  Tables  1, 11 
and  111. 

A Recent  Trend  and  Corresponding  Issues 

A brief  overview  of  the  Chinese  liighcr  education  structure  abo\'c 
illustrates  that  a large  gap  exists  between  the  rapid  growth  in  participation 
in  higher  education,  (that  is,  the  national  enrollments)  and  the  enrollment 
capacities  of  individual  institutions  whieh  had  only  limited  expansion.  The 
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national  enrollments  increased  by  148  percent  from  0.86  million  in  1978  to 
2.16  million  in  1990,  but  the  median  enrollment  of  individual  institutions 
rose  only  61.6  percent  during  the  same  period,  as  shown  in  the  above  tables. 
Additional  enrollments  had  to  be  accommodated  through  the  building  of 
new  institutions,  a costly  strategy  compared  with  the  expansion  of  existing 
institutions.  Hence  there  was  an  urgent  need  to  enlarge  the  enrollment  size 
of  institutions  so  as  to  accommodate  the  rapid  growth  in  participation  in 
higher  education.  As  the  total  government  revenue  as  a ratio  of  GNP  was 
continuously  declining  from  32.2  percent  in  1978  to  21.8  percent  in  1985 
and  to  17.2  percent  in  1992  (Zhongguo  Jiaoyubao,  1994,  October  6,  p.l),  it 
was  getting  harder  for  the  government  to  afford  building  nev/  institutions 
than  to  enhance  the  capacity  of  existing  institutions.  The  financial  constraint 
was  a major  driving  factor  for  a shift  towards  institutional  consolidation  and 
cooperation  with  the  intention  of  achieving  cost-effectiveness  and 
optimisation  of  resources. 

As  early  as  1986,  the  first  cross-institution  consortium  was  set  up  in 
Beijing  which  has  the  largest  number  of  institutions  as  a municipality  in 
China.  The  consortium  was  composed  of  eight  higher  education  institutions 
with  a total  enrollment  of  47,000  students  and  fixed  assets  of  0.6  billion 
RMB.  The  eight  institutions  set  up  close  cooperative  relations  in  a number 
of  areas,  including  open  access  to  laboratories,  libraries  and  lecture, 
exchanging  academic  staff  and  teaching  materials,  cooperation  in  research 
and  joint-training  staff  (Zhongguo  Jiaoyubao,  1987,  July  7,  p.l). 

However,  the  development  of  such  cross-institution  consortiums  was 
very  slow  and  few  and  far  between,  and  there  was  no  official  report  on 
institutional  consolidations  before  1992.  In  late  1992  and  early  1993,  the 
Central  Government  proposed  a new  round  of  reform  in  higher  education 
by  concentrating  on  higher  education  management.  As  a part  of  the  reform, 
consolidation  and  cross-institution  cooperation  were  highly  recommended 
by  the  government  as  a means  of  optimization  of  resources  (Li,  1995; 
Zhongguo  Jiaoyubao,  1995,  July  12,  p.l;  Zhu,  1995).  The  most  dynamic 
development  of  such  structural  changes  occurred  in  1995  and  prevailed  in 
almost  eveiy  province  in  China.  In  major  cities  such  as  Beijing,  Shanghai 
and  Guangzhou,  where  there  were  more  institutions  than  in  other  areas, 
institutional  mergers  and  cross-institutional  cooperation  were  growing  more 
vigorously.  In  temis  of  the  latest  statistical  information,  more  than  70 
institutions  got  involved  in  institutional  mergers,  among  which  42 
institutions  consolidated  in  1995;  and  about  100  institutions  joined  in 
cross-institution  consortiums  (Zhongguo  Jiaoyubao,  1995,  November  24, 
pp.  1 -2).  In  the  writer's  view,  the  waves  of  such  consolidation  and 
cooperation  will  shake  up  the  entire  structure  of  Chinese  higher  education 
over  the  next  few  years.  The  significance  of  restructuring  cannot  be  too 
great  for  the  future  viability  of  Chinese  higher  education. 

There  exists  a common  belief  that  institutional  consolidation  helps 
achieve  cost-effectiveness  and  optimization  of  the  insufficient  resources 
supplied  to  higher  education,  through  raising  student-teacher  ratios, 
reducing  waste  and  redundancy,  and  sharing  resources  (Clark  and  Ncave, 

1 992).  It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  common  belief  that  consolidation  and 
cross-institution  cooperation  were  initiated  and  developed  in  China.  As  tlic 
trend  of  consolidation  and  cross-institution  cooperation  started  not  long  ago 
and  is  still  in  progress,  it  is  too  early  to  locate  much  evidence  of  the  actual 
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outcomes  of  the  structural  changes.  The  following  discussion  is  based  upon 
both  potential  and  realities. 

In  1995,  Shanghai  boasted  a total  of  45  higher  education  institutions 
with  about  140,000  students  on  campus.  The  average  enrollment  for  each 
institution  was  3 1 20  students.  However,  there  were  23  institutions  whose 
enrollments  were  below  2000  students  and  1 1 institutions  with  fewer  than 
1000  students.  In  the  light  of  a government’s  plan  for  restructuring  higher 
education  in  Shanghai,  the  45  institutions  will  be  consolidated  into  30 
institutions  with  an  average  enrollment  of  over  4680  students.  The  capacity 
of  enrollment  of  each  institution  will  increase  by  50  percent  (Zhongguo 
Jiaoyubao,  1995,  December  4,  p.l).  It  is  evident  that  consolidation  is  likely 
to  enlarge  the  institutional  capacity  of  enrollment.  But  the  capacity  is  also 
determined  by  other  important  factors  such  as  popularity  of  course 
offerings,  quality  and  morale  of  staff,  teaching  and  research  facilities, 
student  services,  etc.  Besides,  cost-effectiveness  is  achieved  through 
increasing  student-teacher  ratios  and  removing  redundancy.  The  above 
mentioned  plan  did  not  deal  with  this  sensitive  issue,  that  is,  how  much 
redundancy  would  be  cut  to  achieve  efficiency,  as  student-teacher  ratios 
were  very  low  with  around  a 7.3:1  ratio  nationally  by  the  end  of  1995  (SEC, 
1996). 

There  was  a news  report  about  Increasing  student-teacher  ratios  from 
5.5:1  in  1991  to  8.1:1  in  1994  through  restructuring  higher  education 
institutions  administered  by  the  Ministry'  of  Internal  Trade  in  China 
(Zhongguo  Jiaoyubao,  1994,  August  25,  p.l).  This  is  one  of  a few 
successful  cases  reported  as  having  achieved  a relatively  high  ratio  of 
students  and  teachers  through  consolidation. 

In  a World  Bank  mission  report  on  Chinese  universities  in  the  late 
1980s,  it  was  found  that  substantial  economies  of  scale  existed  in  university 
operations  in  China.  By  a statistical  analysis  of  data  submitted  from  1 36 
Chinese  universities,  the  mission  reported  that  there  was  a generally 
declining  average  recurrent  cost  for  institutions  of  larger  size  in  the  136 
universities.  Based  upon  the  sample  of  the  136  institutions,  the  mission  also 
made  a simulated  measure  of  the  effect  of  increases  in  enrollment  and  in 
student-teacher  ratios  on  recurrent  costs  in  six  different  kinds  of  institutions 
with  a simulated  enrollment  range  from  500  to  15,000.  The  results 
suggested  that  there  were  significant  savings  in  terms  of  lower  average  unit 
cost  up  to  a level  of  about  8,000  to  10,000  students  and  further  expansion 
would  lead  to  less  substantial  reductions  in  unit  costs.  The  results  also 
displayed  that  much  higher  savings  would  be  produced  if  student-teacher 
ratios  of  8:1  by  1990  and  12:1  later  could  be  achieved  in  terms  of  an 
approximate  target  set  by  the  SEC,  closer  to  an  international  average.  So  the 
mission  recommended  that  smaller  institutions  operating  in  close  proximity 
should  consider  the  possibility  of  consolidation  under  a single 
administration  (World  Bank,  1987). 

As  shown  above,  the  realised  and  potential  benefits  of  larger 
institutions  imply  greater  opportunities  to  expand  higher  education  by 
tapping  existing  resources  without  injecting  additional  funding.  The  World 
Bank  sur\’ey  alco  provided  evidence  in  favour  of  larger  institutions  and 
raised  student-teacher  ratios  to  produce  substantial  savings.  However,  the 
above  reports  including  that  of  the  World  Bank  failed  to  look  at  or  estimate 
possible  difficulties  and  problems  insi'tutional  consolidation  may  raise  in 
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practice.  A case  study  of  a cross-institutional  consortium,  a loose  federal 
model  of  consolidation  in  fact,  is  illustrated  below  to  highlight  the  issues 
accompanying  consolidation. 

A Case  Study 

(This  case  study  drew  heavily  on  an  official  journalistic  report 
published  in  Zhongguo  Jiaoyubao,  1995,  April  20,  p.3.) 

In  early  1994,  five  higher  education  institutions  in  Beijing  founded  a 
cross-institution  consortium  called  "Eastern  University  City."  The  five 
institutions  were  Beijing  Chinese  Medicine  University,  Beijing  Chemical 
Industry  University,  Foreign  Trade  and  Business  University,  Beijing 
Fashion  Design  Institute  and  China  Finance  Institute.  The  consortium  had 
one  central  governing  body  as  a coordination  and  supervision  commission 
to  manage  overall  business  of  the  consortium.  Under  the  central  governing 
body,  there  were  six  sub-committees  in  charge  of  academic  and 
administrative  affairs,  institutional  industry  and  business,  and  student  and 
staff  services  of  the  consortium.  The  five  member  institutions  still  retained 
their  own  full  administrations,  which  were  separately  funded  and  governed 
by  five  different  state  ministries. 

On  the  foundation  of  the  consortium,  the  five  member  institutions 
reached  an  agreement  on  cooperation  in  a number  of  areas.  The  agreement 
included  setting  up  common  basic  courses,  exchanging  faculty  members, 
combining  library  and  laboratory  resources,  credit  transfer,  cooperation  on 
research  projects  and  on  trading  and  transferring  research  products,  sharing 
research  achievements,  sharing  student  and  staff  services,  and  jointly 
building  and  sharing  student  and  young  staff  residences,  and  the  like. 

One  year  later  after  the  foundation  of  the  consortium,  a survey  was 
conducted  over  the  progress  of  the  consolidation.  It  was  found  that  very 
limited  cooperative  programs  had  materialized  but  most  of  the  agreed 
cooperation  was  not  implemented  and  some  cooperative  activities  failed  to 
achieve  the  desired  results.  Of  the  materialized  cooperative  programs,  the 
most  successful  was  the  operation  of  the  Eastern  University  City  Credit 
Union  which  attracted  30  million  RMB  from  each  member  institution  and 
other  investors  in  one  month  after  its  foundation  and  seemed  to  have  a 
prosperous  future. 

However,  difficulties  and  problems  were  raised  when  it  came  to  other 
cooperative  areas.  As  far  as  exchanging  staff  was  concerned,  few 
arrangements  could  be  made  because  the  five  institutions  had  the  same 
problems  of  over-supply  of  staff  for  some  courses  and  under-supply  of  staff 
for  other  courses.  Also,  because  it  was  often  too  late  to  make  changes  in 
overall  staff  arrangements  when  the  five  institutions  submitted  to 
coordinating  committees  their  respective  staff  arrangement  plans,  as  any 
changes  would  cause  conflict  in  lecturing  timetables  of  teachers. 

As  to  sharing  library  and  laboratory  resources,  it  was  hard  for  students 
and  staff  to  use  other  member  institutions'  libraries  and  laboratories  due  to 
some  complicated  approval  procedures.  Cooperation  on  research  was  also 
infrequent  because  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  joint-research  grants  from  the 
five  government  agencies  which  funded  and  administered  each  of  the  five 
institutions.  When  it  came  to  consolidation  of  staff  and  student  sciwices,  no 
progress  was  made  as  a result  of  lack  of  profits  and  fears  of  loss  of  jobs  on 
the  part  of  the  staff  who  worked  at  the  sciwices.  Also,  the  plan  to  build 
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shared  student  and  staff  residences  for  the  five  member  institutions  failed, 
due  to  financial  stringency 

The  above  brief  description  of  the  findings  illustrates  that  institutional 
consolidation  and  cooperation  are  complicated  processes  involving  full 
commitments  and  great  efforts  of  every  participant  in  the  agreed  areas  - 
teaching,  research  and  services.  Problems  raised  in  the  processes  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  five  institutions  can  be  summarized  as; 

• lack  of  a powerful  central  administration  with  clearly-defined  roles  and 
responsibilities  to  ensure  cooperation  plans  were  enforced; 

• lack  of  materialized  support  rather  than  the  rhetoric  of  approval  from 

• the  government  agencies  which  administered  the  participating 
institutions  to  inject  sufficient  funds  into  the  consolidation; 

• pre-occupation  with  quick  "economic  returns  from  consolidation; 

• fears  of  losing  jobs  because  of  the  potential  redundancy  caused  by 
consolidation; 

• concern  about  losing  institutional  status;  and 

• consumption  of  time  in  consolidation  processes. 

These  problems  may  be  relevant  to  other  institutional  consolidations 
and  cooperation.  Failure  to  realize  and  solve  those  problems  has  led  to  a 
loose  federal  arrangement  of  the  five  member  institutions,  which  obviously 
increased  administrative  cost  with  a new  central  superimposed 
administration,  contrary  to  the  initial  objective  of  achieving  greater  savings 
through  consolidation.  Given  that  little  sharing  of  resources  was  realized 
and  few  cooperative  programs  were  corhpleted  as  shown  above,  the 
consolidation  of  the  five  institutions  was  in  fact  unsuccessful  and  resulted  in 
a nominal  rather  than  an  actual  consolidation. 

This  case  study,  though  it  may  not  apply  to  the  entire  trend  and  issues, 
implies  that  many  difficulties  and  problems  exist  such  as  those  of 
administration,  funding  and  culture  in  the  processes  of  consolidation  and 
cooperation.  The  difficulties  and  problems  inherent  in  the  processes  need  to 
be  fully  understood  so  that  positive  outcomes  can  be  achieved,  and 
adversities  be  minimized. 

Policy  Options 

A further  analysis  of  the  factors  causing  the  problems  in  the  processes 
of  consolidation  and  cooperation  reveals  that  there  exist  some  serious 
weaknesses  in  the  current  higher  education  management  system  in  China. 
Firstly,  consider  the  problems  of  administration.  Higher  education 
institutions  are  under  the  jurisdictions  of  different  government  agencies, 
each  of  which  independently  funds  and  administers  a number  of 
institutions.  These  institutions  become  in  fact  subordinates  and  properties  of 
a certain  government  agency.  If  institutional  consolidation  and  cooperation 
was  implemented  between  institutions  under  different  government  agencies, 
it  would  be  much  harder  to  succeed,  as  with  the  case  of  the  five  institutions, 
because  greater  bureaucracy  and  more  consideration  of  each  government 
agency's  interests  would  be  involved. 

To  alleviate  the  adversity,  institutional  autonomy  should  be  respected 
by  more  than  lip  service  from  the  government  agencies.  Institutions  should 
also  change  their  tradition  of  excessive  reliance  upon  the  government  and 
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keep  an  "arm's  distance"  from  the  government.  Fully-fledged  institutional 
autonomy  facilitates  processes  of  consolidation  and  cooperation  between 
institutions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  different  government  agencies.  This  is 
because  institutional  freedom  facilitates  the  development  of  administrative 
and  educational  links  between  institutions  without  interference  of  the 
government  agencies  concerned.  Institutional  autonomy  when  fully 
implemented  can  also  weaken  and  modify  the  current  artificial  demarcation 
of  external  administration  over  institutions  in  the  system.  The  artificial 
demarcation  in  the  current  management  system  has  led  to  considerable 
waste  and  managerial  inefficiency  in  terms  of  duplication  and  overlapping 
of  course  offerings  in  institutions  under  different  government's  agencies  and 
redundancy  of  bureaucracy. 

Secondly,  consider  problems  of  funding.  The  current  funding  formula 
in  China  is  still  a student-number  based  one  which  makes  it  hard  for 
academics  to  obtain  research  funds,  let  alone  get  funds  for  joint  research 
projects  between  consolidated  institutions.  This  problem  may  be  partially 
solved  thi'ough  government's  earmarked  grants  and  especially  through  the 
sale  of  academic  services  to  industry/business.  But  funding  for  basic 
fundamental  research  still  relies  on  the  government's  support,  as 
industry/business  will  be  more  interested  in  research  projects  with 
immediate  economic  returns. 

Now  that  funding  difficulty  restricts  the  development  of  consolidation, 
the  government  should  provide  adequate  infrastructure  resources  for 
consolidation  and  cross-institutional  cooperation  if  it  believes  that  such 
consolidation  and  cooperation  will  achieve  more  economic  and  social 
returns  in  the  long  run.  Also,  resource  allocation  within  institutions  needs  to 
be  improved.  Financial  responsibility  should  be  delegated  to  academic 
departments  and  research  centres  to  facilitate  cross-department 
collaboration  and/or  joint  research,  if  this  has  not  been  realized.  The 
government  should  also  consider  a shift  from  financing  research  jointly 
with  teaching  to  funding  it  separately  to  ensure  fundamental  research  and 
also  to  provide  a springboard  for  the  attraction  of  supplementary  research 
funds  from  consumers  of  research  products.  The  sale  of  academic  seiwices 
has  been  evidenced  to  be  a major  supplementary  source  of  income  for  many 
institutions  in  China  (SEC,  1995),  thus  alleviating  financial  stringency  of 
institutions.  If  a full  integration  of  academic  services  is  fulfilled  between 
institutions,  greater  savings  can  be  produced  by  sharing  administrative  and 
physical  resources,  such  as  having  a single  administration  and  joint  use  of 
research  facilities  and  equipment. 

Thirdly,  the  cultural  problems  of  consolidation  are  as  important  as 
those  of  administration  and  funding  discussed  above.  Efficiency  and 
effectiveness  in  consolidation  can  only  be  achieved  whore  staff  fully  accept 
each  other,  where  there  is  acceptance  of  common  purpose,  and  where  staff 
are  fully  committed  to  a consolidated  institution.  As  reported  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  five  institutions  in  Beijing,  lack  of  staffs  commitment 
was  partially  conducive  to  the  failure  of  consolidation.  When  inter%'iewcd, 
some  staff  expressed  their  indifference  to  the  consolidation  and  some 
revealed  their  fears  of  losing  status  and  even  jobs  (Zhongguo  Jiaoyubao, 
1995,  April  20,  p.3). 

A possible  solution  is  to  promote  changes  in  attitudes  and  enhance 
morale  of  staff.  A positive  environment  for  consolidation  can  be  created 
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through  convincing  arguments  and  evidence  on  the  benefits  for  students, 
staff  and  institutional  management  that  can  accrue  from  institutional 
consolidation.  Financial  incentives  and  administrative  discipline  should  also 
be  enforced  to  assist  the  solution.  Furthermore,  there  should  be  a collegial 
and  democratic  process  of  decision  making  on  major  issues  within  an 
in-stitution  such  as  whether  to  institute  consolidation  or  not.  The  faculty 
participation  in  governance  is  also  an  option  to  enhance  staffs  spirit  or 
commitment  to  what  they  choose  to  do. 

Finally,  geographical  contiguity,  educational  links  and  administrative 
links  are  all  important  factors  for  implementation  of  consolidation  and 
cooperation.  If  consolidation  and  cooperation  is  instituted  between 
institutions  with  these  links,  it  is  more  likely  to  succeed  in  achieving 
significant  cost  savings  and  effectiveness.  This  can  be  justified  in  terms  of 
savings  in  administrative  costs  through  a single  central  administration  that 
controls  several  entities  in  close  proximity  and  under  a common 
government  agency.  Consolidation  with  educational  links  reduces 
duplication  and  overlapping  course  offerings,  as  redundancy  can  be 
removed  through  sharing  staff  between  institutions  that  offer  com.mon 
educational  programs.  But  savings  can  also  be  produced  by  a group  of 
institutions  offering  complementary  courses,  because  sharing  existing 
resources  is  much  less  expeniiive  than  setting  up  a wide  range  of  new 
courses  by  each  institution.  The  rationale  for  consolidation  lies  in 
educational  and  economic  benefits  of  broader  institutional  profiles,  readier 
access  to  physical  resources  and  more  extensive  equipment  and  facilities. 
The  full  benefits  will  require  strong  links  between  institutions  in  the  three 
aspects;  closer  location,  a common  government  administration,  and 
common  or  complementary  educational  programs. 

Notwithstanding  the  significance  of  the  three  factors  influencing 
consolidation,  there  are  other  alternative  possibilities  for  institutions  to 
achieve  both  educational  and  economic  benefits.  The  writer  of  this  paper 
suggests  the  following  three  models  warrant  investigation. 

Agreement  Model 

In  this  model,  sharing  human  and/or  capital  resources  is  achieved  by 
agreement  between  institutions  without  loss  of  institutional  identity.  The 
rationale  for  this  model  is  its  flexibility,  voluntary  collaboration  and 
maintenance  of  diversity.  Institutions  in  this  model  are  free  to  seek 
academic  partners  and  facilities  from  any  institutions  without  artificial 
barriers  of  identity.  There  can  be  a variety  of  cooperative  models  at  each 
level  of  institutions  - cross-institution  consortiums,  cross-department 
consortiums,  common  staff  development,  joint  research  programs, 
reciprocal  services,  joint  use  of  buildings  and  sporting  fields,  etc.  Since  any 
cooperation  in  this  model  is  based  upon  formal  and  informal  agreements 
between  voluntary  partners,  some  administrative  and  cultural  problems  and 
difficulties  raised  in  consolidation  will  be  avoided.  The  diversity  of 
institutions  is  retained  as  no  change  of  institutional  identity  is  involved  in 
this  partnership. 
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This  model  represents  an  arrangement  between  a large, 
well-established  and  well  funded  institution  and  a fledgling  institution  or  a 
poorly  funded  one.  The  sponsoring  institution  provides  substantial 
academic  and  physical  support  for  the  sponsored  institution  to  develop  to 
fully-fledged  status.  This  sponsorship  has  the  outstanding  advantage  of 
making  full  use  of  existing  and  potential  resources  of  the  sponsoring 
institution  to  reduce  its  potential  redundancy.  Another  advantage  is  that  the 
academic  cultures  of  both  the  sponsored  and  the  sponsoring  interact  in  this 
model.  Last,  there  are  no  risks  of  changing  or  losing  institutional  status  or 
identity  in  the  cooperation. 

Government  Model 

Government  model  refers  to  a government  funded  and  run  project.  The 
local  government  builds  up  common  teaching  and  research  facilities, 
libraries,  student  and  staff  residences  and  living  services  that  are  accessible 
to  all  institutions  in  a local  area.  The  local  government  funds  and  runs  these 
facilities  through  levying  an  educational  tax  from  local  enterprises  and 
residents  and  through  charging  institutions  a sum  of  below-market  service 
fees.  This  model  applies  to  medium  and  large  cities  where  more  institutions 
are  gathered.  There  are  four  potential  advantages  to  be  seen  in  adopting  this 
model.  First,  resources  are  concentrated  in  this  way  rather  than  scattered  in 
each  institution.  Second,  the  concentration  of  resources  promotes  the 
highest  quality  of  teaching  and  research  and  alleviates  severe  shortages  of 
student  and  staff  residences  and  services,  as  only  concentrated  funding  can 
afford  to  do  so  in  the  current  finaneial  stringeney  in  China.  Third,  the 
accessibility  of  those  facilities  helps  optimize  the  use  of  resources  rather 
than  having  them  under  utilized  in  single  institutions.  Finally,  a single 
government  management  of  those  facilities  reduces  disputes  that  may  occur 
in  using  the  faeilities  between  institutions  as  the  local  government  is  the 
only  supplier  and  coordinator  of  the  faeilities  and  institutions  are  all 
customers. 

Compared  with  consolidation,  the  greatest  common  benefit  of  the  three 
models  comes  from  no  additional  administrative  costs  involved  in  these 
institutional  links.  In  addition,  institutional  identity  and  diversity  are 
retained,  a matter  of  great  concern  in  relation  to  consolidation.  In  view  of 
the  objectives  of  consolidation  and  cooperation,  any  appropriate 
aiTangement  of  links  between  institutions  is  highly  recommended  so  long  as 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  using  resources  are  achieved  to  its  greatest 
extent. 

Conclusion 

The  purpose  of  this  article  was  to  explore  policy  options  connected 
with  the  current  trend  of  institutional  consolidation  and  cooperation  and  the 
significance  of  this  trend  for  the  future  development  of  higher  education  in 
China.  Through  discussing  the  factors  behind  the  trend  from  an  historic 
perspective,  the  paper  identifies  and  analyses  critically  the  current  trend  and 
its  corresponding  issues.  To  address  these  issues,  this  paper  provided  a 
scries  of  policy  options  to  be  implemented  or  investigated.  The  study  of  this 
paper  concluded  that  the  trend  to  consolidation  and  cooperation  will 
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develop  further  as  a result  of  pressures  from  the  government  and  the 
economy.  The  development  of  the  trend  implies  that  higher  education 
institutions  will  grow  larger  with  more  capacity  for  enrollments,  broader 
educational  profiles  and  more  concentration  of  resources  with  potential  cost 
savings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trend  is  also  likely  to  generate  a series  of 
acute  consequences  shown  below: 


• more  managerial  and  centralized  processes  of  administration  as  larger 
and  sophisticated  institutions  require  more  powerful  central  control; 

• more  pressures  for  partners  to  combine  against  their  wishes; 

• more  extensive  academic  drift  through  colleges  consolidating  with 
universities; 

• narrower  range  of  teaching  and  research  activities  to  achieve 
economies  of  scales; 

• lower  academic  quality  and  standards  due  to  highly  increased 
workloads  of  staff  and  normative  upgrade  of  status  through 
consolidation; 

• less  diversity  in  the  nature  of  courses  and  approaches  to  course 
provision;  and 

• more  industrial  disputes  in  view  of  varying  wages  and  different 
standards  for  staffs  promotion  between  institutions. 


For  policy  makers  and  university  managers  in  other  countries,  the 
Chinese  experience  and  the  discussion  of  both  potential  benefits  and 
adversities  of  the  trend  is  worthy  of  consideration  for  improving  current 
policy  and  practice  relating  to  institutional  mergers  and  consortiums. 
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Abstract 

Have  administrative  functions  of  principals  changed  in  schools 
practicing  site-based  management  (SBM)  with  shared  governance?  To 
deal  with  this  issue  we  employed  the  Delphi  technique  and  a panel  of 
24  experts  from  14  states.  The  experts,  which  included  educational 
specialists,  researchers,  writers,  and  elementary  school  principals, 
agreed  that  the  implementation  of  SBM  dramatically  influences  the 
roles  of  the  principal  in  management/administration  and  leadership. 
Data  revealed  that  the  elementary  principal's  leadership  role  requires 
specialized  skills  to  support  shared  governance,  making  it  necessary  to 
form  professional  development  programs  that  adapt  to  innovations 
evolving  from  the  implementation  of  SBM. 

Iiitroductiuii 
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Americans  have  begun  rethinking  and  redesigning  the  most 
fundamental  aspects  of  the  way  we  run  our  schools-a  process  known 
as  "restructuring"  or  "systematic  refomi"  (Fiske,  1995).  One  of  the 
most  widely  used  approaches  to  encourage  school  improvement 
through  this  reform  effort  is  site-based  management  (SBM).  Ideally, 
SBM  policy  moves  control  and  decision  making  from  the  central 
office  to  the  local  building  level. 

SBM  with  shared  governance  represents  a major  change  in  the 
process  used  to  resolve  problems.  Ideally,  instead  of  problems  being 
resolved  from  a central  location  by  a staff  not  directly  involved,  the 
local  school  community  settles  dilemmas  (Caldwell  & Wood,  1992). 
Moving  decision-making  authority  to  the  building  level  affords 
parents,  teachers,  and  students  the  opportunity  to  have  an  active  voice 
in  decisions  made  at  the  school  level.  We  are,  in  effect,  "creating 
ownership  for  those  responsible  for  carrying  out  decisions  by 
involving  them  directly  in  the  decision-making  process  — and  by 
trusting  their  abilities  and  judgments"  (Harrison,  Killion,  & Mitchell, 
1989,  p.  55).  As  a result,  increased  autonomy  of  the  school  staff  to 
make  decisions  at  its  facility  is  the  expectation.  With  the  expectation 
of  change  in  the  principalship  and  the  demand  for  the  principal  to 
maintain  a high  level  of  performance,  Wohlstetter  and  Odden  (1992) 
assert  that  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a clear  definition  of  the  role  of 
principals. 

"Although  site-based  management  appears  in  many  guises,  at  its 
core  is  the  idea  of  participatory  decision-making  at  the  school  site" 
(David,  1996,  p.  6).  Inherent  in  SBM  is  the  expectation  that  the  role  of 
the  principal  will  change.  In  particular,  those  people  nearest  to  the 
problems,  issues,  and  situations  are  included  in  the  decision-making 
process  (Goodman,  1994).  Critical  to  the  effectiveness  of  restructuring 
is  the  encouragement  of  teachers  to  participate  in  problem  solving  and 
decision  making  (Thurston,  Clift,  & Schacht,  1993).  This  job  is  the 
major  responsibility  of  the  principal,  and  the  key  individual  identified 
as  instrumental  in  determining  the  success  of  schools  is  the  principal 
(Krug,  1993). 


Background  for  the  Study 

In  analyzing  the  emerging  role  of  the  principal  in  the  1990s, 
Hallinger,  Bickman,  and  David,  (1990)  concluded  that  the  leadership 
of  the  principal  is  an  intricate,  context-dependent  set  of  behaviors  and 
processes.  The  larger,  prevailing  context  is  change,  and  change  in  the 
role  of  the  principal  is  essential  to  any  reform  that  is  to  be  both  quick 
and  lasting  (Carlin,  1992).  Daniels  (1990)  in  discussing  his  leadership 
role  in  SBM  stated  that 


While  the  principal  ultimately  remains  accountable  for  what 
happens  at  the  school  level,  the  school’s  steering  committee 
plays  an  active  role  in  nearly  all  decisions  made  ...  1 gave 
up  veto  power  in  an  effort  to  gain  the  trust  and  commitment 
of  the  staff  (p.  23) 
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Findings  reported  by  Wohlstetter  and  Briggs  (1994)  from  their 
study  of  25  elementaiy  and  middle  schools  in  1 1 school  districts  in  the 
U.S.,  Canada,  and  Australia  underscore  the  status  of  the  role  of  the 
principal  changing  from  being  the  primary  decision  maker  to  one  of 
empowering  others.  Further,  Wohlstetter  and  Briggs  found  that  the 
most  effective  principals  involved  in  SBM  made  available  four  critical 
resources  to  teachers  and  community  members:  power,  knowledge  and 
skills  training,  information,  and  rewards.  As  a result  of  the 
investigation  by  Aronstein  and  DeBenedictis  (1991),  four  basic 
processes  of  what  administrators  do  when  they  manage  SBM  schools 
surfaced:  Principals  are  to  work  collaboratively  with  staff  members  to 
analyze  problems,  set  need  priorities,  resolve  issues,  and  use  group 
dynamics  skills. 

In  the  early,  developmental  stages  of  SBM,  Lindelow  (1981) 
suggested  that  in  the  implementation  of  school-based  management,  the 
jobs  and  functions  of  the  principal  would  change  from  those  of  middle 
manager  for  the  district  to  the  leader  of  the  school.  Over  a decade  later 
Wohlstetter  (1995)  acknowledged  that 


The  schools  where  SBM  worked  had  principals  who  played 
a key  role  in  dispersing  power,  in  promoting  a school  wide 
commitment  to  learning,  in  expecting  all  teachers  to 
participate  in  the  work  of  the  school,  in  collecting 
information  about  student  learning,  and  in  distributing 
rewards,  (p.  24) 


Principals  have  moved  from  middle  managers  to  leaders  at  the 
school  site.  Principals  in  Goldman's  (1991)  study  indicated  that  their 
primary  role  in  SBM  became  one  of  supporting  people  and  being  the 
advocate  for  their  work.  Talking  to  others  and  coaching  and  looking 
for  opportunities  to  positively  interact  become  the  everyday 
expectations  of  the  principal's  job. 

Even  though  research  provides  insight  into  the  emerging  role  of 
the  principal  in  the  1990s,  Drury  (1993)  states:  "it  appears  that  the 
traditional  role  of  the  building  principal  is  in  a state  of  transfonnation, 
but  that  the  ultimate  result  remains  to  be  seen"  (p.  19).  To  increase  the 
likelihood  that  schools  carrying  out  SBM  are  effective,  the  necessity  to 
clarify  the  roles  of  the  principal  has  surfaced  (Gleason,  Donohue,  & 
Leader,  1996;  Guskey&  Peterson,  1996). 

Three  themes  emerged  from  the  literature  as  basis  for  this  study: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


The  establisliment  of  the  administrative  roles  of  the  individual 
who  occupies  the  position  of  school  building  principal  is  a 
controversial  issue  that  is  pervasive  in  the  educational  community 
(Blase,  1987;  Stephens,  1987). 

A new  form  of  leadership  is  necessary  to  effectively  support  the 
processes  involved  in  the  implementation  of  school-based 
management  at  the  site  level  (Doud,  1989;  Vann,  1996; 
Wohlstetter  & Briggs,  1994). 

"The  key  role  change  [in  SBM]  is  the  principal's  shift  from  top- 
down  manager  to  a supporter  and  facilitator  who  maintains  his  or 
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her  leadership  responsibilities"  (Spilman,  1996,  p.  36).  "Teacher 
involvement  in  certain  kinds  of  decisions  can  be  mutually 
enhancing:  it  returns  to  teachers  the  power  to  govern  their  own 
professional  affairs,  and  teachers,  in  turn,  empower  administrators 
to  make  decisions  that  enhance  the  organization's  goals"  (Conway 
&Calzi,  1996,  p.  49). 


Purpose  of  the  Study 

With  the  policy  trend  toward  the  use  of  SBM  influencing  school 
operations,  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  detect  changes  in  selected 
administrative  functions  (leadership,  decision  making,  and 
management)  of  the  principalship.  Another  purpose  was  to  discover 
the  components  of  a job  profile  for  elementary  school  principals 
working  under  SBM  with  shared  governance.  To  this  end,  a sample  of 
practitioners  and  educational  researchers  participating  in  various 
aspects  of  SBM  was  polled  through  the  Delphi  method. 

Research  Questions 


Based  on  the  aim  of  this  study,  the  following  research  questions 
were  generated  as  a guide: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


What  changes  have  occurred  in  the  principal’s  role  with  respect  to 
management  and  administration  after  the  implementation  of 
SBM? 

What  changes  have  occurred  in  the  elementary  principal’s  role 
with  respect  to  leadership  after  the  implementation  of  SBM? 
What  are  the  primary  management  and  administrative  tasks  of  the 
elementary  principal  in  SBM? 

What  are  the  primary  leadership  tasks  of  the  elementary  principal 
in  SBM? 

How  does  the  implementing  of  SBM  policy  alter  the  role  of  the 
elementary  principal  in  the  decision-making  process? 


Value  of  The  Study 


In  the  past,  the  organizational  structure  within  school  districts  has 
supported  the  strategy  of  exerting  control  over  the  operations  and 
personnel  at  the  local  school  from  a central  office.  One  prevalent  plan 
to  decentralize  the  organizational  management  system  is  the 
implementation  of  SBM.  However,  documentation  of  the  roles  and 
primary  tasks  of  the  elementary  school  administrator  participating  in 
SBM  with  shared  governance  has  not  been  completed.  Building  level 
administrators  working  in  SBM  need  basic  guidance  in  planning  for 
professional  and  personal  growth.  The  results  of  this  study  are 
expected  to  be  of  value  in  training  programs,  establishment  of 
evaluation  guidelines,  and  identification  of  leadership  skills  for 
educational  administrators. 

During  the  transition  to  school-based  management,  many 
principals  may  be  asked  to  assume  responsibilities  for  which  tliey  are 
unprepared  or  for  w'hich  their  preparation  has  become  dated. 
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Therefore,  development  of  the  job  description  and  principal  selection 
criteria  for  principals  in  SBM  schools  are  crucial.  The  primary 
functions  of  the  principal  in  SBM  identified  in  this  study  may  be 
beneficial  to  school  systems  requiring  the  performance  of  specific 
roles  and  tasks  of  principals.  As  a result,  applicants  and  job  criteria 
may  be  more  effectively  matched. 

Method 

The  need  to  clarify  the  roles  of  the  principal  provided  a sound 
basis  to  select  a method  of  inquiry'  involving  consensus  building. 
Consequently,  the  Delphi  technique  was  selected.  We  assumed  that 
people  who  do  the  work  should  be  involved  in  defining  roles  of  their 
jobs.  "Ultimately,  it  will  be  the  people  who  carry  out  site-based 
management  that  determine  what  it  is— and  can  become”  (David,  1 996, 
p.  9). 

To  reach  the  goal  of  clarifying  the  principal's  role,  the  study 
focused  on  discovering  the  functions  most  often  performed  by 
principals  in  schools  operating  under  SBM  policy.  Emphasis  was 
placed  on  narrowing  and  refining  responses  of  the  selected  expert 
panel  to  a consensus  of  opinion  (Putnam,  Spiegel,  & Bruininks,  1995; 
Tanner  & Williams,  1981). 

The  Delphi  Technique 

Early  Delphi  studies  originated  at  The  Rand  Corporation  with 
Olaf  Helmer  (1967)  and  his  colleagues.  These  studies  involved  a 
systematic  method  of  eliciting  expert  opinion  on  a variety  of  topics 
with  a focus  on  scientific  and  technological  forecasting  (Sackman, 
1974).  Putnam,  Spiegel,  and  Bruininks  (1995)  described  Delphi  as  a 
process  to  determine  opinions  or  judgments  of  a group  of  people. 
"Delphi  may  be  characterized  as  a method  for  structuring  a group 
communication  process  so  that  the  process  is  effective  in  allowing  a 
group  of  individuals,  as  a whole,  to  deal  with  a complex  problem" 
(Tinstone  & Turoff,  1975,  p.  3). 

Cycle  1 

Uhl  (1983)  asserted  that  in  the  traditional  Delphi  study  panel 
members, are  given  the  opportunity  to  provide  responses  to 
unstructured  questions.  The  panel  members  in  Cycle  I were  asked  to 
respond  to  a query  soliciting  their  perceptions  regarding  the  job  of  the 
elementary  prineipal  involved  in  SBM  (Table  1).  No  baekground 
information  or  definitions  of  SBM  were  ineluded  with  the 
questionnaire  to  avoid  influeneing  the  opinions  of  the  partieipants. 

Table  1 

Cycle  1 : The  impact  of  SBM  on  the  roles  of  elementary  school 

administrators 
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Please  respond  to  the  open-ended  questions  below:  List  item 
statements  that  define  the  roles  of  the  elementary  principal 
whose  school  is  involved  with  SBM  with  shared  governance. 
Include  any  additional  comments  for  other  areas  that  would 
provide  for  a more  comprehensive  Profile  of  the  Elementary 
School  Principal. 

I.  How  has  your  job  changed  in  carrying  out  site-based 
management  with  respect  to? 
o Administration 
o Management 
o Leadership 
o Other 

II  What  are  the  elementary  school  principal's  primary  tasks  in? 
o Administration 
o Management 
o Leadership 
o Other 


Survey  Instruments 

In  order  to  guarantee  that  the  Delphi  statements  reflected  the 
panelists'  intent,  a semantic  analysis  was  conducted  on  the  written 
replies.  To  begin  the  analysis,  two  individuals  were  named  coders. 
They  had  the  responsibility  to  develop  sets  of  responses  similar  to 
those  of  the  expert  panel  members.  During  the  first  step  in  the 
semantic  content  analysis  process,  each  written  statement  was 
recorded  on  an  index  card.  Next,  index  cards  were  categorized  into  sets 
of  responses  with  each  set  representing  one  content  idea.  The  last  step 
consisted  of  formulating  one  Delphi  item  statement  to  represent  each 
set  of  responses. 

Criteria  for  Consensus 

Criteria  for  convergence  of  opinion  was  established  before  the 
study.  In  determining  whether  convergence  of  opinion  was  reached 
between  cycles,  the  following  criteria  were  established: 

(1)  At  least  60%  of  the  responders  must  be  in  agreement 

(Skutsch,  & Schofer,  1975). 

(2)  There  is  no  significant  change  (p  < .01)  in  views  between 

Cycles,  indicating  that  stability  has  been  reached  (Linstone 

&Turoff,  1975). 

Panel  Selection  Criteria  and  Process 

The  national  panel  of  experts  consisted  of  two  subsets:  1 2 school 
principals  in  elementary  schools  that  had  worked  in  SBM  for  at  least 
three  years,  and  12  professionals  (authors,  researchers,  professors, 
consultants,  and  administrators)  who  had  attained  national,  regional,  or 
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local  recognition  as  knowledgeable  educators  in  the  area  of  SBM.  This 
second  category  was  identified  in  the  study  as  specialists. 

Efforts  were  made  to  eliminate  potential  researcher  bias  by 
devising  a nomination  process  for  selecting  expert  panel  members. 
First,  an  extensive  review  of  the  SBM  literature  published  in 
1988-1995  was  perfomied.  From  this  a pool  of  prominent  educators, 
school  districts,  and  organizations  involved  in  SBM  was  compiled. 
Members  of  this  pool  were  contacted  to  nominate  potential  panel 
members. 

Each  member  of  the  pool  was  contacted  by  telephone  and  given 
the  opportunity  to  nominate  an  expert  panel  member.  Expert  panel 
members  were  to  satisfy  one  of  the  following  criteria:  (a)  persons  who 
had  written  about  SBM  from  field  experience  or  university  settings 
and  had  been  published  in  a nationally  distributed  journal  within  the 
last  five  years,  (b)  individuals  whose  schools  had  been  identified  in  a 
nationally  distributed  journal  because  of  participation  in  SBM,  (c) 
investigators  who  had  done  studies  related  to  SBM,  (d)  persons  who 
had  conducted  training  and  coordinated  programs  related  to  SBM  for 
national,  regional,  or  local  organizations,  (e)  educators  who  had 
received  recognition  in  a nationally  distributed  journal,  (f)  individuals 
w'ho  had  held  positions  with  a national,  regional,  or  local  organization 
or  a higher  learning  institution  involved  in  the  implementation, 
research,  teaching,  or  training  in  relation  to  SBM,  and  (g)  principals 
who  had  held  a position  in  an  elementaiy  school  implementing  SBM 
for  at  least  three  years.  Principals  assigned  to  SBM  schools,  but  who 
lacked  three  years'  experience  as  an  administrator  carrying  out  SBM, 
were  excluded  from  this  study. 

Each  nominee  was  contacted  by  telephone  and  asked  to 
participate  in  the  national  expert  panel  for  this  study.  During  the 
telephone  discourse,  the  purpose  and  significance  of  the  study,  the 
time  frame,  criteria  for  expert  panel  consideration,  and  the 
responsibility  of  participants  were  explained.  Each  person  was  assured 
anonymity.  Special  effort  was  made  to  have  participation  of  a 
representative  expert  in  as  many  different  regions  of  the  United  States 
as  possible.  Calls  were  stopped  when  12  specialists  and  12  elementary 
school  principals  agreed  to  be  members  of  the  panel  of  experts.  A 
biographical  account  of  the  selected  panelists  is  provii..  .d  in  the 
Appendix.  Letters  to  confirm  each  panel  member's  participation  were 
sent  with  the  Cycle  I questionnaire. 

Presentation  and  Analysis  of  Data 

Cycle  1 

The  Initial  mailing  included  a cover  letter,  the  questionnaire 
(Table  1)  with  detailed  directions  for  its  completion,  and  a stamped 
return-  addressed  envelope  (N  = 24).  The  phrasing  of  question  one  in 
the  Cycle  1 instrument  for  principals  was  different  from  the  same 
query  for  specialists.  Principals  were  asked  about  changes  in  their  job 
in  SBM  with  respect  to  administration,  management,  and  leadership  in 
question  one.  Specialists  were  asked  about  changes  in  the  elementary 
school  principalship  in  SBM  with  respect  to  these  same  three  areas. 
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After  four  weeks,  non-respondents  were  contacted  by  telephone 
to  encourage  return  of  the  Cycle  I instrument.  A follow-up  postcard 
was  sent  to  confimi  the  telephone  contact.  By  the  end  of  September, 

22  of  the  24  experts  had  returned  their  completed  instrument.  The  two 
non-  respondents  changed  occupational  positions,  and  neither 
responded. 

A total  of  513  responses  were  received,  140  of  which  addressed 
change  in  management  and  administration.  Sixty-four  (64)  written 
responses  cited  changes  in  the  elementary  principal's  roles  with  respect 
to  leadership.  There  were  1 88  panel  statements  regarding  the  primary 
tasks  of  principals  in  the  area  of  management  and  administration, 
while  121  statements  related  to  the  primary  tasks  of  the  principal  in  the 
area  of  leadership.  The  semantic  content  analysis  conducted  on  these 
data  resulted  in  the  formulation  of  57  Delphi  item  statements  for  the 
Cycle  II  survey  instrument. 

Cycles  II  and  III 

A "bogus  statement"  was  inserted  as  item  and  a distorted  group 
answer  was  reported  for  this  item.  The  puipose  of  the  "bogus 
statement"  was  to  assess  the  ability  of  the  survey  instruments  to 
withstand  manipulation  by  the  researchers  (Cypher!  & Gant,  1971). 

The  survey  instrument  consisted  of  58  Delphi  item  statements.  In 
Cycle  I,  a majority  of  the  respondents  commented  that  administrative 
and  management  tasks  of  the  elementary  principal  are  too  similar  and 
tend  to  overlap.  Panelists  suggested  that  these  two  categories  be 
combined  in  succeeding  cycles.  This  suggestion  was  followed. 

An  external  review  panel  was  utilized  to  confirm  the  proper 
formulation  of  the  Delphi  statements  prepared  for  the  Cycle  II 
instrument  as  suggested  by  Linstone  and  Turoff  (1975).  The  review 
panel  consisted  of  ten  educators.  Four  members  were  teaching  in  a 
school  implementing  SBM.  They  were  asked  to  review  the  survey  item 
statements  for  content  validity  by  making  a comparison  to  the  original 
responses  received  form  the  expert  panel  in  Cycle  1.  The  other  six 
review  ers,  at  another  location,  were  asked  to  examine  the  final  survey 
instrument  for  clarity. 

Reviewers  were  asked  to  report  the  length  of  completion  time. 
This  information  was  included  in  the  cover  letter  to  the  expert  panel 
members.  Suggestions  and  comments  from  both  review  groups  were 
used  in  construction  of  the  Cycle  II  survey  instrument. 

The  Cycle  II  survey  instrument  was  developed  in  October  1995 
(See  Table  2 for  the  58  statements).  A packet  including  the  survey 
instrument,  cover  letter,  and  return  envelope  w'as  mailed  to  the 
remaining  22  members  in  the  first  week  of  November  1995.  A fax 
number  was  included  for  the  convenience  of  panel  members  who 
wanted  to  return  the  survey  electronically. 

For  identification  purposes,  each  panel  member’s  name  was 
entered  at  the  top  of  the  instrument.  Detailed  instructions  were  also 
included  on  the  first  page.  Each  responder  w'as  asked  to  indicate  his  or 
her  level  of  agreement  with  each  statement  on  the  following  scale: 
Strongly  Disagree  (1),  Disagree  (2).  Agree  (3),  and  Strongly  Agree  (4). 
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At  the  end  of  November,  non-respondents  were  contacted  by  telephone 
and  encouraged  to  return  the  Cycle  II  instrument.  Postcards  were  sent 
to  confirm  the  telephone  conversations. 

By  the  first  week  of  December,  21  of  the  22  panel  members  had 
returned  their  Cycle  II  Delphi  survey  form.  The  final  respondent's 
survey  instrument  for  Cycle  II  was  not  received  until  the  first  week  in 
January,  which  was  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  Cycle  II  data 
tabulation.  This  panel  member  was  dropped  from  the  study. 

In  Cycle  III,  the  mode  for  each  Delphi  item  in  Cycle  II  was 
reported  to  the  panel.  Before  providing  responses  to  Cycle  III 
statements,  each  panel  member  saw  the  group  mode  and  his  or  her 
response  per  item  to  Cycle  II,  With  this  information  in  mind,  each 
person  was  asked  to  consider  a new  response  in  light  of  the  modal 
response  or  state  a reason  for  not  changing  the  Cycle  II  response. 

When  the  mode  for  each  Delphi  item  is  presented  in  the  findings 
of  this  study,  it  is  reported  as  the  most  frequently  selected  numerical 
scale  value.  For  the  "bogus  item,"  number  44,  the  highest  frequency 
(15)  scored  by  the  experts  was  a scale  value  of  "3"  (agree).  To  find  out 
if  the  distortion  of  data  by  the  researcher  would  be  rejected  by  the 
panel,  the  "bogus  item"  was  reported  as  a scale  value  of  "1"  (strongly 
disagree). 

Cycle  III  was  mailed  to  21  participants,  and  21  surveys  were 
returned.  Several  statistical  procedures  were  performed  on  the  data 
obtained  from  Cycles  II  and  III.  The  major  objective  was  to  determine 
consensus. 

Table  2,  reveals  the  mode,  reported  by  item,  and  the  highest 
number  and  percentage  of  respondents  in  agreement  after  Cycle  III. 
Agreement  was  reached  on  5 1 out  of  58  (87.9%)  Delphi  item 
statements.  A total  of  19  experts  were  in  agreement  (90.5%)  on  two 
items  (40  and  52).  (For  purposes  of  verification  or  reanalysis,  the 
entire  data  set  from  this  study  is  available  for  downloading  here  in 
either  ASCII  or  Excel  Spreadsheet  fonnat. 


Table  2 

Responses  to  Cycle  III  (n  = 21) 

Experts  in  Agreement 


Item 

Mode  n 

% 

Changes  With  Respect  to  Management/Administration 

1 . The  principal  makes  fewer  unilateral 
decisions 

4 

16 

76.2 

2.  The  principal  has  an  ex-  panded  role  in 

-i 

13 

61.9 

administration 

D 

3.  Time  management  is  more  crucial  because  of  the 
increased  responsibility  regarding  the  orchestrating  of 
shared  decision-  making 

4 

17 

81.0 

1 
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4.  Instead  of  the  principal  being  singularly  responsible 
for  the  attainment  of  the  school's  goals,  all 
collaborating  parties  share  this  responsibility. 

5.  There  is  an  increased  responsibility  for  the  principal 
to  build  consensus  ariiong  constituencies. 

6.  The  principal  delegates  more  responsibility  as  a 
result  of  having  to  spend  more  time  involved  in  a 
broader  array  of  decisions. 

7.  The  principal  has  more  of  a commitment  to  the 
empowennent  of  teachers  in  decision-making. 

8.  The  principal  has  more  responsibility  in  managing 
decisions  at  the  site  level  (e.g.,  Issues  the  School 
Leadership  Team  will  resolve). 

9.  There  is  more  need  for  the  principal  to  expand 
his/her  knowledge  base  in  such  areas  as  group  process 
and  inter-  personal  skills. 

10.  The  principal  has  more  responsibility  in  managing 
resources. 

1 1 . The  principal  has  an  increased  responsibility  in 
managing  personnel  (e.g.,  Recruitment  of  personnel, 
staffing,  defining  specific  jobs,  evaluating  personnel 
performance). 

12.  The  responsibility  of  the  principal  has  increased  to 
function  more  as  a liaison  between  the  community  and 
the  school. 


13.  The  need  has  increased  for  the  principal  to  stay 
abreast  of  current  research/  educational  issues. 

14.  The  principal  continues  to  be  responsible  for  the 
ongoing,  day  to  day  work  in  the  school. 

Changes  With  Respect  to  Leadership 

15.  The  principal  has  become  more  of  a facilitator  of 
the  decision-making  process. 

16.  The  principal  has  an  increased  responsibility  to 
build  consensus  among  all  constituencies. 

17.  The  responsibility  of  the  principal  has  increased  to 
cultivate  leadership  from  the  ranks  of  teachers. 

1 8.  There  is  an  increased  need  for  the  principal  to  have 
more  communication  with  people  on  a consistent 
basis— both  oral  and  written. 


19.  The  principal  has  an  increased  responsibility  to 
provide  teachers  with  the  information  needed  to  reach 
decisions. 


20.  The  nature  of  site-based  management  demands  that 
admini-  strators  develop  extensive  "people  skills." 

21.  The  principal  has  moved  away  from  being  the 
instructional  leader  at  the  school  to  a school  manager 
focused  on  developing  decision-making  processes  that 
involve  various  slake  holders. 


4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 
4 

2 


3 

4 
4 

3 

4 
4 

3 

4 
4 


-) 


18  85.7 
16  76.2 
14  66.7 

16  76.2 

14  66.7 

17  81.0 

11  52.4 

12  57.1 

15  71.4 

13  61.9 

16  76.2 

14  66.7 

15  71.4 

18  85.7 

11  52.4 

14  66.7 

15  71.4 

14  60.7 
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22.  The  principal  must  spend  increased  amounts  of 
time  net-  working  with  other  schools,  professional 
groups,  and  community/business  groups. 

Primary  Tasks  in  Management/Administration 

23.  Building  consensus. 

24.  Staying  abreast  of  the  work  of  the  whole  school 
while  allowing  people  to  assume  responsibility  for 
their  part. 

25.  Dispersing  information  among  various  school 
constituencies  so  that  all  are  informed  and  have 
information  necessaiy'  for  making  decisions. 

26.  Developing  a School  Improvement  Plan  (SIP) 
through  strategic  planning. 

27.  Facilitating  the.  involvement  of  others  in  school 
decision-  making. 

28.  Coordinating  among  all  the  school's  constituencies 
(site,  system,  community,  state,  federal,  union). 

29.  Carrying  out  the  ideas  developed  by  the  group. 

30.  Orchestrating  meetings. 

3 1 . Serx'ing  as  the  manager  of  people  at  the  site  level 
(e.g..  Providing  for  the  recruitment  selection, 
development,  evaluation  and,  if  necessary  the 
separation  of  faculty  and  staff  members  who  work  in 
the  school). 

32.  Maintaining  a safe  and  orderly  school  environment. 

33.  Creating  organizational  structure  (e.g.,  Work 
teams)  for  school  that  involves  all  faculty  members  in 
decision-  making. 

34.  Facilitating  programs  by  management  of  resources. 

35.  Recognizing  all  "SUCCESSES." 

36.  Providing  school-v/ide  staff  development  on  a 
continuous  basis. 

37.  Monitoring  site  activities  in  tenns  of  what  is  legal. 

38.  Facilitating  research/  data  gathering  in  support  of 
the  work  of  the  governance  team. 

39.  Managing  groups  day  to  day. 

40.  Promoting  the  vision  and  the  mission  of  the  school. 

41 . Overseeing  the  budget. 

42.  Overseeing  the  operation  of  the  school  in  areas 
such  as  building  maintenance,  safety,  transportation, 
etc. 

43.  Seeing  that  the  SBM  Council  (school  leadership 
team  (SET),  governance  team,  etc.)  elections  are  held. 

44.  Coordinating  the  social  ser\'ices  provided  to 
families  in  the  community. 

Primary  Tasks  in  Leadership 


14  66.7 

16  76.2 

16  76.2 

11  52.4 

13  61.9 

17  81.0 

15  71.4 

17  81.0 

16  76.2 

16  76.2 

13  61.9 
16  76.2 

15  71.4 

16  76.2 

14  66.7 

14  66.7 

15  71.4 

14  66.7 
19  90.5 

12  57.1 

12  57.1 

14  66.7 

13  61.9 
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45.  Coaching.  3 

46.  Building  consensus.  3 

47.  Facilitating  the  involvement  of  others  into  ^ 

decision-making. 

48.  Building  a school-wide  vision  of  what  can  be  ^ 
accomplished. 

49.  Promoting  strategic  planning  for  school  ^ 

improvement  efforts. 

50.  Providing  opportunities  for  professional  growth  for  , 

1 1 ^ 


all  staff. 

5 1 . Promoting  team  spirit.  3 

52.  Keeping  the  staff  informed.  4 

53.  Communicating  with  all  the  school's  ^ 

constituencies. 

54.  Facilitating  the  change  process.  4 

55.  Organizing  meetings.  3 

56.  Overseeing  the  operation  of  the  school  (budgeting,  ^ 
scheduling,  hiring,  etc.). 

57.  Carrying  out  demo-  cratically  made  decisions.  4 

58.  Helping  the  School  Leadership  Team  members  to  ^ 
build  coalitions  for  the  greater  good  of  all  students. 


15 

71.4 

13 

61.9 

18 

85.7 

17 

81.0 

17 

81.0 

18 

85.7 

12 

57.1 

19 

90.5 

18 

85.7 

18 

85.7 

17 

81.0 

16 

76.2 

14 

66.7 

17 

81.0 

A statistical  comparison  between  Cycle  11  and  Cycle  111  is  shown 
Table  3.  The  variability  from  the  mean  for  each  Delphi  statement  is 
shown  as  well  as  the  change  in  the  standard  deviation.  In  addition  to  the 
modes,  means  and  standard  deviations  were  calculated  for  more 
in-depth  analysis  of  the  convergence  of  opinion.  "The  mean  and 
standard  deviation,  taken  together,  usually  give  a good  description  of 
the  nature  of  the  group  being  studied"  (Borg  & Gall,  1983,  p.  366). 

Means  of  Cycle  11  ranged  from  2.38  to  3.80.  The  highest  mean 
score  (Mean  = 3.80)  was  reported  for  item  number  40.  In  item  number 
40,  panel  members  concumed  that  a primary  task  of  the  principal  in 
SBM  is  to  promote  the  vision  and  mission  of  the  school.  Item  number 
21  received  the  lowest  mean  score  (Mean  = 2.38)  in  Cycle  11.  Panelists 
did  not  agree  that  the  principal's  role  changed  from  instructional  leader 
to  school  manager  in  SBM. 

Mean  scores  in  Cycle  111  ranged  from  2.33  to  3.90.  The  largest 
means  (Mean  = 3.90)  for  Cycle  111  were  recorded  for  Delphi  statements 
40  and  52.  Experts  emphasized,  again  as  in  Cycle  11,  that  promoting  the 
vision  and  mission  of  the  school  (item  number  40)  is  a primary  task  of 
the  principal  in  SBM.  For  item  number  52,  experts  were  in  agreement 
that  a primar>'  task  of  the  principal  is  to  keep  the  staff  informed.  Item 
number  21  received  the  smallest  mean  score  (Mean  = 2.33)  for  Cycle 
111.  In  Cycle  111,  more  of  the  participants'  opinions  converged  to  the 
group  response  of  disagreement  with  the  Delphi  statement  (number  21 ), 
which  indicated  that  the  principal's  role  has  changed  from  instructional 
leader  to  school  manager. 
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Table  3 

Report  of  Means  and  Standard  Deviations 
for  Cycles  II  and  III  and  the 
Difference  in  Standard  Deviation  by  Iten^ 


Cycle  II 
(N=22) 

Cycle  III 
(N=21) 

Cycle  11  to 
Cycle  111 
Change  in  SD 

Item 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

1 

3.76 

.436 

3.76 

.436 

0.000 

2 

3.15 

.745 

3.10 

.641 

-0.104 

3 

3.62 

.669 

3.71 

.644 

-0.025 

4 

3.71 

.561 

3.81 

.512 

-0.049 

5 

3.52 

.602 

3.76 

.436 

-0.166 

6 

3.25 

.716 

3.15 

.587 

-0.129 

7 

3.62 

.498 

3.76 

.436 

-0.062 

8 

3.10 

.641 

3.25 

.550 

-0.091 

9 

3.71 

.561 

3.76 

.539 

-0.022 

10 

3.25 

.786 

3.40 

.754 

-0.032 

11 

2.76 

.768 

2.57 

.746 

-0.022 

12 

2.76 

.539 

2.81 

.512 

-0.027 

13 

3.33 

.730 

3.52 

.680 

-0.050 

14 

3.57 

.746 

3.71 

.561 

-0.185 

15 

3.43 

.507 

3.33 

.483 

-0.024 

16 

3.52 

.512 

3.71 

463 

-0.049 

17 

3.67 

.577 

3.81 

.512 

-0.065 

18 

3.43 

.598 

3.38 

.590 

-0.008 

19 

3.43 

.676 

3.57 

.676 

0.000 

20 

3.71 

.463 

3.71 

.463 

0.000 

21 

2.38 

.865 

2.33 

.730 

-0.135 

22 

2.81 

.814 

2.81 

.680 

-0.134 

23 

3.10 

.625 

3.10 

.625 

0.000 

24 

3.48 

.750 

3.67 

.730 

-0.020 

25 

3.33 

.730 

3.33 

.730 

0.000 

26 

3.10 

.995 

3.38 

.921 

-0.074 

27 

3.43 

.746 

3.71 

.717 

-0.029 

28 

3.10 

.831 

2.95 

.669 

-0.162 

29 

3.14 

.793 

2.95 

.590 

-0.203 

30 

2.81 

.750 

2.81 

.602 

-0.148 

31 

3.05 

.740 

3.00 

.632 

-0,108 

32 

3.48 

.602 

3.57 

.598 

-0.004 
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33 

3.48 

.602 

3.71 

.561 

-0.041 

34 

3.30 

.571 

3.20 

.523 

-0.048 

35 

3.62 

.590 

3.71 

.561 

-0.029 

36 

3.38 

.590 

3.24 

.539 

-0.051 

37 

3.43 

.507 

3.33 

.483 

-0.024 

38 

3.19 

.680 

3.10 

.539 

-0.141 

39 

3.00 

.775 

2.86 

.573 

-0.202 

40 

3.80 

.410 

3.90 

.308 

-0.102 

41 

3.33 

.730 

3.48 

.680 

-0.050 

42 

3.29 

.717 

3.14 

.655 

-0.062 

43 

3.10 

.944 

3.10 

.700 

-0.244 

44 

2.90 

.768 

2.52 

.873 

0.105 

45 

3.43 

.598 

3.29 

.463 

-0.135 

46 

3.48 

.512 

3.38 

.498 

-0.014 

47 

3.62 

.498 

3.86 

.359 

-0.139 

48 

3.62 

.498 

3.81 

.402 

-0.096 

49 

3.43 

.676 

3.81 

.402 

-0.274 

50 

3.67 

.483 

3.86 

.359 

-0.124 

51 

3.48 

.512 

3.43 

.507 

-0.005 

52 

3.71 

.463 

3.90 

.301 

-0.162 

53 

3.62 

.498 

3.86 

.359 

-0.139 

54 

3.67 

.483 

3.86 

.359 

-0.124 

55 

3.00 

.837 

2.86 

.573 

-0.264 

56 

3.57 

.598 

3.71 

.561 

-0.037 

57 

3.52 

.512 

3.67 

.483 

-0.029 

58 

3.57 

.507 

3.81 

.402 

-0.105 

To  assess  whether  stability  had  occurred  for  the  Delphi  items,  a t- 
test  was  completed  for  paired  samples  on  each  statement  for  the  two 
subsequent  cycles.  The  t-value  statistic  was  tested  at  p < .01  level  of 
significance.  This  procedure  answered  the  question,  "Did  the  responses 
change  significantly  from  Cycle  II  to  Cycle  III?"  This  procedure  was 
used  to  detennine  if  another  cycle  of  the  survey  should  be  conducted. 

Seven  items  failed  to  meet  the  criteria  for  agreement  (Items  10,  11, 
18,  25,  41, 42,  and  51  as  shown  in  Table  4).  For  the  "bogus  item,"  a 
mode  of  "3"  (agree)  was  indicated  by  1 3 (61 .9%)  of  the  21  panel 
members.  The  "bogus  item"  was  the  only  Delphi  item  out  of  the  58  that 
showed  a decrease  in  the  mean  between  these  cycles  and  an  increase  in 
the  standard  deviation  (0.105).  Movement  of  panel  responses  from 
71 .4%  to  61 .9%  consensus  indicated  that  a distorted  reporting  of  the 
"bogus  item"  had  influenced  panel  members'  responses. 

Item  number  27,  facilitating  the  involvement  of  others  into  school 
decision-making,  received  81.0%  group  agreement  (N  = 1 7).  Although 
agreement  was  reached  on  this  item,  the  t-valuc  -2.83  indicated  the 
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means  for  the  paired  samples  were  not  stable  (alpha  = .010)  between 
cycles.  Consensus  was  not  reached  on  this  item. 

Agreement  was  reached  for  item  number  49.  Seventeen  experts 
(81 .0%)  "strongly  agreed"  that  promoting  strategic  planning  for  school 
improvement  is  a primary  task  of  the  school  principal.  However,  the  t 
statistic  indicated  that  the  difference  between  means  from  Cycle  II  to 
Cycle  111  was  significant  at  the  .01  level.  Stability  was  not  achieved  [t  = 
- 2.96  (df  = 20)  (alpha  = .008)]  and  consensus  was  not  reached  on  this 
item. 


Table  4 

Items  With  No  Consensus 


Agreement 

Stability 

Item 

Mode 

na 

% 

t 

df 

2-Tailed  p 

10 

4 

11 

52.4 

-1.83 

19 

.083 

11 

2 

12 

57.1 

1.71 

20 

.104 

18 

3 

11 

52.4 

1.00 

20 

.329 

25 

3 

11 

52.4 

.00 

20 

1.000 

27 

4 

17 

81.0 

-2.83 

20 

.010** 

41 

4 

12 

57.1 

-1.83 

20 

.083 

42 

3 

12 

57.1 

1.83 

20 

.083 

49 

4 

17 

81.0 

-2.96 

20 

.008** 

51 

3 

12 

57.1 

1.00 

20 

.329 

Agreement  was  defined  as  at  least  60%  of  the  responders  (13  or  more 
experts). 

**p  indicates  there  was  a statistically  significant  change  (p  < .01)  from 
Cycle  II  to  Cycle  III. 


Discussion  of  the  Findings 


Research  Question  One 

Wliat  changes  have  occurred  in  the  principal's  roles  with  respect  to 
management  and  administration  after  the  implementation  of  SBM? 
According  to  the  findings  in  this  study,  a fundamental  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  dynamics  of  the  role  of  the  elementary  principal.  Seven 
items  (shown  as  item  #,  statement,  and  % in  agreement)  achieving 
stability  and  receiving  at  least  75%  agreement  reveal  this  fundamental 
change: 


4 : Instead  of  the  principal  being  singularly  responsible  for  the 
attainment  of  the  school's  goals,  all  collaborating  parties  share  this 
responsibility  (85.7%) 

3 : Time  management  is  more  cmcial  because  of  the  increased 
responsibility  regarding  orchestrating  of  shared  decision-making 
(81.0%) 
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• 9 : There  is  more  need  for  the  principal  to  expand  his/her 
knowledge  base  in  such  areas  as  group  process  and  interpersonal 
skills  (81.0%) 

• 1 : The  principal  makes  fewer  unilateral  decisions  (76.2%) 

• 5 : There  is  an  increased  responsibility  for  the  principal  to  build 
consensus  among  constituencies  (76.2%) 

• 7 : The  principal  has  more  of  a commitment  to  the  empowerment 
of  teachers  in  decision-making  (76.2%) 

• 14  : The  principal  continues  to  be  responsible  for  the  ongoing,  day 
to  day  work  in  the  school  (76.2%) 

Other  consensus  items  ranging  between  60%-74%  agreement  were 
statements  2,  6,  8,  12,  and  13.  In  conjunction  with  these  findings.  Black 
(1996)  reports  that  many  principals,  the  key  players  in  the  success  or 
failure  of  school-based  management,  are  'paranoid'  about  their 
changing  roles  and  responsibilities  under  this  new  order.  As  one  panel 
member  stated,  "In  a sense  the  buck  has  passed  from  the  central  office 
to  the  school  office." 

Given  the  findings  from  this  study,  we  concluded  that  the 
elementary  principal's  expertise  in  management  and  administration 
should  continue  to  expand.  It  was  also  concluded  that  principals  in 
SBM  would  benefit  from  staff  development  programs  that  provide  the 
opportunity  to  learn  decision-making  and  management  strategies, 
including  time  management.  Caldwell  and  Marshall  (1982)  advise  that 
in  a staff  development  program  which  focuses  on  school  improvement 
"it  is  assumed  that  if  the  individually  identified  needs  of  professional 
staff  are  met  within  the  context  of  institutional  goals,  the  best  possible 
education  can  be  provided  for  the  students."  (p.  33) 

Research  Question  Two 

What  changes  have  occurred  in  the  elementary  principal's  role 
with  respect  to  leadership  after  the  implementation  of  SBM?  Although 
consensus  was  reached  on  items  17,  20,  16,  15,  19,  21  and  22,  only 
item  number  17  achieved  better  than  75%  agreement: 

• 17:  The  responsibility  of  the  principal  has  increased  to  cultivate 
leadership  from  the  ranks  of  teachers  (85.7%) 

The  other  six  items  ranged  from  66.7%  to  71 .4%.  In  their 
responses  concerning  both  the  changes  in  the  role  of  the  principal  in 
management/administration  and  leadership,  the  expert  panel  expressed 
its  frustration  in  the  increased  amount  of  time  put  forth  by  site 
administrators  working  in  SBM. 

Experts  in  this  study  concurred  that  the  SBM  process  with  shared 
governance  has  created  a time  management  problem  for  administrators. 
One  panel  member,  a district  level  administrator,  expressed 
disappointment  that  "the  number  of  meetings  an  administrator  attends 
and  often  orchestrates  has  increased  ten  fold  in  only  a few  short  years." 
He  went  on  to  say,  "gathering  ideas  and  suggestions  often  creates  time 
barriers  that  slow  implementation." 
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With  these  findings  serving  as  a basis  for  support,  it  can  be 
concluded  that  the  leadership  process  in  SBM  has  become  cumbersome 
because  of  the  need  for  information  from  all  of  the  stake  holders.  Time 
to  focus  on  conducting  school-based  management  processes  is  a critical 
factor  in  the  success  of  SBM  (Murphy  & Beck,  1995).  Elementary 
principals  need  to  develop  a comprehensive  plan  for  coordinating 
groups  and  meetings.  They  will  also  benefit  from  leadership  training. 

Research  Question  Three 

What  are  the  primary  management/administrative  tasks  of  the 
elementary  principal  in  SBM?  Consensus  was  reached  on  18  items. 
Items  34,  38,  39,  37,  36,  43,  26,  and  32  ranged  between  60%  and  75% 
agreement,  while  the  following  statements  achieved  a level  of 
agreement  higher  than  75%. 

• 40  : Promoting  the  vision  and  the  mission  of  the  school  (90.5%) 

• 27  ; Facilitating  the  involvement  of  others  in  school 
decision-making  (81.0%) 

• 29  : Carrying  out  the  ideas  developed  by  the  group  (81 .0%) 

• 23  : Building  consensus  (76.2%) 

• 24  : Staying  abreast  of  the  work  of  the  whole  school  while 
allowing  people  to  assume  responsibility  for  their  part  (76.2%) 

• 30  : Orchestrating  meetings  (76.2%) 

•31:  Serving  as  the  manager  of  people  at  the  site  level  (e.g.. 
Providing  for  the  recruitment  selection,  development,  evaluation 
and,  if  necessary,  the  separation  of  faculty  and  staff  members  who 
work  in  the  school)  (76.2%) 

• 33  : Creating  organizational  structure  (e.g..  Work  teams)  for 
school  that  involves  all  faculty  members  in  decision-making 
(76.2%) 

• 35  : Recognizing  all  "SUCCESSES"  (76.2%) 

Panelists  indicate  that  the  promotion  of  the  vision  and  the  mission 
was  superior  to  other  items  related  to  the  elementary  principal's  primary 
tasks  in  management/administration.  Bennis  (1989)  stated  that  "true 
leaders  work  to  gain  the  trust  of  their  constituents,  communicate  their 
vision  lucidly,  and  thus  involve  everyone  in  the  processes  of  change" 

(p.  30).  Panel  members  concurred  that  the  elementary  principal  must 
function  to  keep  the  stake  holders  focused  on  the  goals  set  forth  in  the 
mission  statement.  According  to  theses  findings,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  strategic  planning  concepts  are  vital  to  SBM.  Strategic  planning  is 
a tool  for  rethinking,  restructuring,  and  revitalizing  education 
(Kaufman,  Herman,  & Waters,  1996). 

Research  Question  Four 

What  are  the  primary  leadership  tasks  of  the  elcmentaiy  principal 
in  SBM?  Statements  on  which  consensus  was  gained  and  also  ranging 
above  75%  in  agreement  were: 
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• 52  : Keeping  the  staff  infomied  (90.5%) 

• 47  : Facilitating  the  involvement  of  others  in  decision  making 
(85.7%) 

• 50  ; Providing  opportunities  for  professional  growth  for  all  staff 
(85.7%) 

• 53  : Communicating  with  all  school  constituencies  (85.7®(.) 

• 54  ; Facilitating  the  change  process  (85.7%) 

• 48  : Building  a school-wide  vision  (81.0%) 

• 49  : Promoting  strategic  planning  for  school  improvement  efforts 
(81.0%) 

• 55  : Organizing  meetings  (81.0%) 

• 58  : Helping  the  School  Leadership  Team  members  to  build 
coalitions  for  the  greater  good  of  all  students  (8 1 .0%) 

• 56  : Overseeing  the  operation  of  the  school  (budgeting, 
scheduling,  hiring,  etc.)  (76.2%) 

Items  45,  57,  and  46  (Coaching,  Carr>'ing  out  democratically  made 
decisions,  and  Building  consensus)  were  the  remaining  consensus 
statements.  Their  level  of  agreement  was  below  75%. 

According  to  these  findings,  highest  leadership  priority  should  be 
given  to  keeping  the  staff  informed,  one  of  the  keys  to  the  success  of 
SBM.  "Particularly  in  a large  school,  the  distribution  of  information  is 
critical,"  according  to  one  panelist.  Another  panelist  commented  that 
creating  organizational  structures  whereby  all  those  in  the  school  are 
involved  in  decision-making  is  vital. 

In  light  of  the  findings  of  this  study,  it  was  concluded  that  in  SBM 
elementary  principals  need  to  work  toward  becoming  master  facilitators 
and  communicators.  Sound  backgrounds  in  strategic  planning  and 
group  management  are  essential. 

Research  Question  Five 

How  does  the  implementing  of  SBM  alter  the  role  of  the 
elementary  principal  in  the  decision-making  process?  As  noted  by  the 
experts  in  this  study,  the  pervasive  idea  that  principals  will  negate  their 
power  and  responsibilities  because  of  SBM  is  not  true.  Panelists  agreed 
that  principals  in  SBM  retain  the  authority  and  responsibility  for  some 
decisions.  They  state,  however,  that  in  SBM,  the  principal  has  a 
commitment  to  the  empowerment  of  teachers  in  the  decision-making 
process  and  seeks  to  give  teachers  the  opportunity  to  be  active  in  the 
shared  governance  undertaking.  The  findings  suggest  that  the  principal, 
by  participating  with  others  in  the  decision-making  process  and  seeking 
ways  to  empower  teachers  to  be  responsible  for  the  resolution  of 
instructional  issues,  has  become  a leader  of  leaders. 

"Shared  decision-making  is  difficult  when  the  staff  continues  to  be 
isolated"  (Squires  & Kranyik,  1996,  p.  29).  Panelists  suggested  the 
principal  is  responsible  for  creating  organizational  structures  in  the 
school  that  involve  all  faculty  members  in  decision-making.  One 
principal  remarked,  "1  recognize  that  it  is  our  school,  not  my  school  and 
that  synergy  produces  better  solutions  to  problems  than  1 can  figure  out 
by  myself" 
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Inferred  from  the  findings  of  this  study  is  a need  to  identify 
specialized  proficiencies  essential  for  leadership  support  of  productive 
shared  decision-making.  This  suggests  that  professional  development 
programs  for  administrators  may  need  to  be  adapted  to  accommodate 
the  advancement  of  new  competencies  evolving  from  the 
implementation  of  SBM.  It  also  can  be  concluded  from  the  data  that  it 
is  a responsibility  of  the  principal  to  keep  constituencies  abreast  of  vital 
information  basic  for  making  infomied  decisions.  Experts  in  this  study 
noted  as  a coach,  the  principal  works  to  create  a supportive 
environment  that  encourages  risk-  taking  and  participation  in 
collaborative  decision-making  processes.  Their  perception  was  that  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  significant  for  the  principal  to  create  a climate 
in  which  teacher  leadership  may  evolve.  Coordinating  the  development 
of  a distribution  system  through  which  information  is  provided  to 
decision  makers  on  how  to  prepare  budgets,  hire  personnel,  develop 
schedules,  and  plan  the  curriculum  has  emerged  as  an  essential  role  of 
the  principal  in  SBM,  panel  members  remarked. 

Summary 

This  study  was  completed  to  detect  the  realities  and  the 
perceptions  of  selected  administrative  functions  (leadership,  decision 
making,  and  management)  of  the  elementary  principalship  under  SBM 
policy  and  create  a job  profile  for  that  position.  Given  the  content,  level 
of  agreement,  and  stability  of  each  of  the  final  48  items,  many 
conclusions  may  be  made.  The  examples,  as  shown  below,  are  drawn 
from  the  consensus  statements  having  at  least  80%  agreement  among 
the  experts. 

Changes  in  Administration,  Management,  and  Leadership 
After  implementation  of  SBM  policy, 

• The  elementary  school  principal  working  in  SBM 
should  share  the  responsibility  of  attaining  the  school's 
goals  with  all  collaborating  parties, 

• Orchestrate  shared  decision  making, 

• Practice  time  management  techniques, 

• Obtain  knowledge  concerning  group  process  and 
interpersonal  skills,  and 

• Cultivate  leadership  from  the  ranks  of  teachers. 

Job  Profile 

The  priniaiy  tasks  of  the  elementary  principal  working  under 
SBM  policy  with  shared  governance  are  to 

• Promote  the  mission  of  the  school, 

• Facilitate  the  involvement  of  others  in  school  decision 
making, 

• Implement  ideas  developed  by  the  group, 
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Keep  the  staff  informed, 

Encourage  the  involvement  of  others  in  decision 
making, 

Provide  opportunities  for  professional  growth  for  all 
staff. 

Communicate  with  all  school  constituencies, 

Foster  the  change  process. 

Build  a school-wide  vision. 

Advance  strategic  planning  for  school  improvement 
efforts 

Organize  meetings,  and 

Help  the  School  Leadership  Team  to  build  coalitions  for 
the  good  of  all  students. 


Recommendations  for  Further  Research 


To  augment  the  results  of  this  study  and  to  gain  a composite  of  the 
elementary  school  principal’s  role  and  primary  tasks  in  implementing 
SBM,  the  following  recommendations  are  made  for  additional  research: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


The  results  of  this  study  should  be  expanded  to  include  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  elementary  principals  in  schools  that  are 
implementing  SBM  at  the  National  level.  This  study  would  further 
define  and  clarify  the  roles  and  tasks  of  the  elementary  principal  in 
SBM  and  validate  the  findings  in  this  study.  The  Job  Profile  of  the 
Elementary  School  Principal  in  SBM  might  be  used  as  part  of  the 
survey  instrument.  Comparisons  might  be  made  with  the  findings 
of  this  inquiry  and  the  results  of  such  a study  would  be  beneficial 
in  determining  the  course  of  study  for  principal  preparation 
programs. 

SBM,  as  revealed  in  the  literature,  requires  new  skills  for  the 
leadership  roles  and  responsibilities  of  teachers  and  administrators 
in  elementary  schools.  However,  existing  literature  does  not  offer 
specific  data  to  confimi  exactly  what  professional  development 
practices  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  SBM.  Further  studies  are 
needed  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  professional  development 
programs  in  elementary  schools  implementing  SBM. 

Items  on  which  consensus  was  not  reached  need  further 
investigation. 


Conclusion 


This  study  suggests  that  within  the  context  of  a school  w'orking 
under  SBM  policy,  the  elementary  principal's  role  as  leader  requires 
specialized  skills  to  support  participative  management.  Considerations 
need  to  be  made  by  colleges,  universities,  and  job  perfonnanee  centers 
to  assess  their  administrative  training  programs  for  congruence  with 
changes  in  the  field.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  restructuring 
traditional  educational  administration  training  to  include  the  knowledge 
and  skills  indigenous  to  SBM  such  as  principles  of  strategic 
management,  facilitating  group  processes,  building  consensus,  and 
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enabling  communications. 
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Appendix 

National  Expert  Panel  Summary  Information 


Names  were  not  included  in  order  to  preserve  anonymity. 
Locations,  occupational  positions,  and  panel  nomination  sources  of  the 
selected  panel  members  are  stated,  and  reference  is  also  made  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  panel  members  as  experts  in  SBM. 

The  composition  of  the  panel  originally  consisted  of  24  panel 
members,  13  males  and  1 1 females.  Eleven  males  and  10  females 
comprised  the  panel  at  the  end  of  three  cycles. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  panel  selection  process  was  to  select 
SBM  experts  that  represented  various  regions  across  the  United  States. 
Of  the  original  24  panel  members,  two  principals  and  two  specialists 
were  from  the  Pacific  Coast  States  of  California  and  Washington.  One 
principal  and  one  specialist  were  located  in  the  Southwest  Region  in 
the  state  of  Texas.  The  Heartland,  comprised  of  Missouri  and  Nebraska, 
was  represented  by  two  principals  and  one  specialist.  Four  specialists 
and  four  principals  resided  in  the  Southeast  Region  States  of  Kentucky. 
Florida  and  Georgia.  The  Mid-Atlantic  area  was  represented  by  three 
principals  and  one  specialist  from  Maryland,  New  .lersey.  New  York. 
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and  Pennsylvania.  Two  specialists  were  located  in  the  Great  Lakes  area 
of  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

Various  educational  occupations  were  represented  by  expert  panel 
members:  (a)  principals,  (b)  assistant  superintendents,  (c)  director  of  a 
center  for  educational  governance,  (d)  book  authors,  (e)  lecturer  and 
author  on  school  reform,  (f)  director  of  a school  improvement 
organization,  (g)  a Governor's  Leadership  Institute  consultant,  (h) 
director  of  a center  for  leadership  development,  (i)  consultant  for  a 
performance  improvement  corporation,  (j)  director  of  school  principals, 
(k)  creator  of  a principal's  training  center,  (1)  retired  chair  of  a 
department  of  educational  administration,  (m)  staff  members  of 
leadership  training  institutes,  and  (n)  area  superintendents. 

Names  of  the  selected  panel  members  who  were  principals  were 
obtained  from  the  following  sources:  (a)  Two  principals  were 
nominated  by  a Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  at  a large  university. 
The  school  is  involved  in  the  development  of  educational  governance, 
(b)  Two  panel  members  were  honored  as  nationally  distinguished 
principals,  (c)  Five  principals  or  their  schools  had  been  published, 
cited,  or  recognized  in  a nationally  distributed  journal,  (d)  five 
principals  were  recommended  by  the  Superintendent's  office  of  school 
districts  involved  and/or  cited  in  SBM  literature,  (e)  Two  principals 
were  nominated  by  university  professors  who  had  published  articles  on 
SBM  in  nationally  distributed  journals,  (f)  One  principal  was 
nominated  by  the  Director  of  a university  program  involved  in  school 
reform,  (g)  Two  principals  were  National  Association  of  Elementary 
School  Principals  (NAESP)  Distinguished  Principals. 

Justification  for  the  specialists  chosen  to  serve  on  the  panel  was 
based  on  the  following  criteria:  (a)  Five  had  published  in  nationally 
distributed  journals,  (b)  The  school  districts  of  three  specialists  had 
been  cited  in  the  SBM  literature.  These  specialists  were  administrators 
in  these  districts  and  were  involved  in  the  district's  implementation  of 
SBM.  (c)  Four  specialists  were  Directors  or  staff  members  of 
leadership  development  centers  supportive  of  SBM  with  shared 
governance  and  shared  decision-making,  (d)  Two  specialists  were 
administrators  in  school  improvement  organizations,  (e)  Two 
specialists  have  written  books  relative  to  school  reform,  school 
improvement,  and  educational  leadership,  (f)  Two  specialists  had 
presented  research  papers  at  a meeting  of  the  American  Educational 
Research  Association,  (g)  Three  specialists  were  involved  with  their 
own  leadership  improvement  corporations. 

Principals  on  the  panel  had  published  in  the  following  nationally 
distributed  jouinals:  The  Executive  Educator,  Principal,  The  School 
Administrator,  and  Educational  Leadership.  Specialists  on  the  panel 
had  published  in  the  following  periodicals:  Educational  Administration 
Quarterly,  NASSP  Bulletin,  and  Principal. 
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The  University  of  Georgia 
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Dr.  Tanner  serves  as  Professor  of  Educational  Leadership,  the 
University  of  Georgia.  His  primary  research  interests  are  in  the  fields  of 
educational  policy  analysis  and  school  design  and  planning.  Dr.  Tanner 
has  published  three  books  on  planning  and  written  over  100  articles, 
papers,  and  chapters,  which  deal  with  policy  and  planning.  His  recent 
planning  activities  may  be  found  at  the  SDPL's  Web  site: 
http:/Avww.coe.uga.edu/sdpl/sdpl.html 

Cheryl  D.  Stone,  Principal 
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Rockdale  County  Schools 
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shared  governance  processes  modeled  as  an  "umbrella  style" 
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Abstract 

The  present  paper  consists  of  four  primary  sections.  First,  we 
describe  the  historical  context  of  educational  research  in  Latin 
America.  In  the  second  section,  we  focus  on  various  theoretical 
frameworks  that  are  applied  to  educational  research  in  the  region.  We 
identify  the  main  institutions  involved  in  this  research  in  the  third 
section.  Finally,  in  conclusion  we  offer  suggestions  that  we  consider  to 
be  of  greatest  priority  for  the  future  of  educational  research  in  Latin 
America. 


Introduction:  Historical  context 


During  the  1930s,  many  institutions  in  Latin  American  countries 
began  to  conduct  research  in  the  area  of  education.  Shared  historical 
and  political  ties  as  well  as  similarities  among  educational  systems 
within  the  region  helped  facilitate  comparative  and  intcniational 
studies  in  Latin  America  . Since  1958,  the  Organization  of 
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Iberoamerican  States  (OIS)  started  to  develop  numerous  studies  in 
different  countries,  with  many  publications  stemming  from  this  work. 
However,  most  research  has  primarily  been  descriptive  rather  than 
empirical  or  applied.  We  found  that  when  strong  coordination  exists 
between  the  local  governments  and  international  agencies,  the  results 
are  more  relevant  and  useful.  One  such  effort  is  the  report,  "The 
demographic,  economic,  social,  and  educational  situation  in  Latin 
America,"  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization  or  UNESCO,  1962)  conducted  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (OAS),  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  (FAO),  the  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO), 
and  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  and  the  Carribean 
(ECLAC). 

During  the  1970s,  the  areas  of  educational  research  and  economic 
development  began  to  join  forces.  An  example  of  this  union  was  a 
program  on  functional  literacy,  conducted  by  UNESCO.  Researchers 
started  to  evaluate  their  own  work  and  to  examine  the  effects  that  their 
research  had  on  educational  development.  They  found  that  universal 
schooling  for  all  children  did  not  exist  and  that  in  many  ways  societies 
continued  to  suffer  from  social  inequality,  as  was  the  case  before 
governments  began  to  invest  in  basic  education.  However,  due  to  the 
dictatorial  atmosphere  in  Latin  America  during  this  period,  researchers 
were  limited  in  conducting  innovative  research,  especially  in  the  realm 
of  education. 

Multiple  diversification  of  research  began  to  take  place  during  the 
period  of  the  '80s  and  '90s.  A wave  of  democratization  across  the 
region  acted  as  a catalyst  for  this  diversification.  First,  regarding  topics 
and  methodology,  a stronger  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  disciplines  of 
anthropology,  sociology,  and  psychology.  Many  groups,  such  as 
indigenous  populations  who  were  previously  ignored  by  mainstream 
research,  became  the  subjects  of  investigation.  In  addition,  there  were 
many  new  institutions  involved  in  educational  research,  specifically 
non-  governmental  and  international  agencies. 

Presently,  the  scope  of  educational  research  in  Latin  America  is 
great,  including  didactic  methods  of  teaching,  non-foimal  education, 
and  adult  literacy.  However,  as  suggested  by  Tedesco  (1995), 
progressive  theoretical  frameworks  and  previously  implemented 
educational  programs  are  not  alone  sufficient  in  delineating  an 
educational  orientation  capable  of  obtaining  the  goals  of  democracy 
and  the  overall  equal  distribution  of  knowledge. 

Theoretical  Framevvorks 

While  there  exist  many  different  theoretical  frameworks,  we  will 
focus  primarily  on  those  that  have  played  an  influential  role  among 
Latin  American  educators  and  researchers.  During  the  period  from 
1950-1965,  the  main  theoretical  framework  was  based  on  studies 
conducted  by  ECLAC.  This  agency  encouraged  Latin  America  to 
transfomi  from  a traditional  society  dominated  by  large  land 
proprietors  (lalifundios)  to  a modern  one  based  on  productivity  and 
growing  industrialization. 
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In  viewing  education  as  a resource  for  economic  development, 
the  agency  attempted  to  apply  human  resources  theory  (Shultz,  1981) 
to  countries  in  Latin  America.  According  to  this  theory,  education  is 
considered  primarily  as  an  investment  in  human  capital,  with 
substantial  long-  term  benefits  both  for  the  individual  being  educated 
and  for  the  community  as  a whole.  During  this  period  the  main  debate 
centered  around  accessibility  to  schooling  and  duration  of  attendance 
for  those  children  from  impoverished  and  rural  areas.  In  addition, 
public  funding  and  teacher  training  were  topics  of  interest  during  this 
time  (Garcia-  Huidobro,  1990). 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  during  this  period  a strong 
ideological  debate  was  taking  place  in  Latin  America,  with  the  central 
hope  being  that  the  Cuban  revolution  would  bring  radical  social 
transformation.  In  reaction  to  ECLAC  s theoretical  model,  described 
above,  was  a more  progressive  and  political  approach,  one  organized 
around  dependency  theory  (Cardozo  & Faletto,  1969).  Dependency 
theory  focuses  on  a macro  level  of  socioeconomic  change  rather  than 
on  an  individual  level.  It  is  based  on  the  idea  that  third  world  societies 
depend  economically  on  industrialized  countries.  There  is  also  an 
element  of  internal  domination  that  exists  between  different 
socioeconomic  groups  within  each  country.  Dominant  groups  attempt 
to  perpetuate  the  situation  of  inequality  by  controlling  systems  of 
production  and  education.  However,  research  linked  to  this  theory 
does  not  systematically  apply  to  issues  of  education. 

A third  theory,  closely  linked  with  the  pedagogical  work  of  Freire 
(1972),  emerged  during  the  late  '60s  and  early  '70s.  While  partially 
influenced  by  both  Liberation  Theology  and  Illich's  work  (1973), 

Freire  suggested  that  the  main  goal  of  education  was  "liberation." 
According  to  this  objective,  those  individuals  involved  in  education 
must  shift  fror  r the  status  of  object  (being  taught)  to  the  status  of 
actor/subject  (learning).  According  to  Freire  (1972,  1976),  effective 
education  includes  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  knowledge  that 
relates  to  the  local  context  rather  than  decontextualized  curricula. 
Empowerment  is  both  the  means  and  the  outcome  of  Freire's 
pedagogy,  which  some  have  come  to  call  "liberatory  education." 

Another  central  concept  in  Freire's  work  is  that  traditional 
Brazilian  education  is  based  primarily  on  "cultural  hegemony"  (1972). 
Similarly,  Camoy  (1974)  proposed  a historical  critique  of  education  by 
defining  it  as  "cultural  imperialism."  In  examining  the  history  of 
education  in  Latin  America,  we  concur  with  Freire  in  that  mainstream 
education  in  the  region  works  to  maintain  social,  political,  and 
economic  domination  of  subordinate  groups.  We  also  agree  with 
Freire's  belief  that  the  role  of  schooling  in  Latin  America  contributed 
to  maintaining  the  poor  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  structure.  He 
strongly  believed  that  society  shapes  school  rather  than  school  shaping 
society.  In  addition,  Freire's  involvement  was  mainly  with  adult 
literacy  classes.  Because  the  scope  of  Freire's  theory  encompasses 
primarily  adult  education  issues,  its  pedagogical  application  is  limited 
in  understanding  the  dynamics  of  formal  schooling  in  Latin  America. 

The  debate  around  this  theory  led  scholars  to  adopt  participalorv' 
research  as  a part  of  their  work  on  education  during  the  1970s.  For 
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instance,  Meister  (1968)  explored  how  rural  populations  utilized 
education  to  obtain  greater  access  to  economic  development.  In 
Ecuador,  with  the  help  of  the  Catholic  church,  local  communities 
created  novel  radio  programs  to  promote  adult  literacy.  These  people 
became  active  participants  in  their  education  through  their 
involvement  in  both  the  conceptualization  and  the  realization  of  these 
radio  programs. 

During  the  early  1980s,  ECLAC  proposed  a new  slogan, 
"Productive  transformation  with  equity,"  one  that  paralleled  the 
increasing  democratization  of  local  regimes.  There  was  a shift  in  focus 
toward  pragmatic  goals  rather  than  on  global  transformation,  as 
previously  suggested  by  ECLAC  during  the  '50s.  A key  issue  involved 
in  this  new  pragmatism  was  the  priority  to  narrow  the  gap  between 
education  and  the  work  force.  A network  was  created  in  the  region  to 
identify  the  relation  between  education  and  work  (Red  Latin  American 
Education  and  Work).  Within  this  network,  there  was  a great  deal  of 
discussion  regarding  the  meaning  of  both  education  and  work  in 
relation  to  different  socioeconomic  groups  (De  Ibarrola,  1990;  Filmus, 
1995).  In  summary,  the  two  main  theoretical  influences  come  from 
ECLAC  as  well  as  from  remnants  of  Freire’s  work.  While  ECLAC 
focuses  on  the  quantitative  side  of  improving  basic  education,  Freire  s 
theory  relates  well  to  adult  literacy  but  remains  limited  when  applied 
to  formal  schooling. 

Sources  of  Institutional  Research 

This  section  docs  not  provide  an  exhaustive  description  of  all 
institutions  involved  in  educational  research  throughout  Latin 
America,  but  instead  focuses  on  exemplary  cases.  In  most  of  the 
countries,  we  will  distinguish  between  four  sources  of  institutional 
research:  a)  state  agencies,  b)  universities,  c)  non-government 
organizations  (local,  international,  religious,  etc.),  and  d)  foreign  aid 
agencies. 


State  agencies 


Most  countries  in  Latin  America  have  specific  agencies  that  are 
responsible  for  educational  research.  These  agencies  are  typically 
related  to  the  Ministry  of  Education.  An  example  is  the  National 
Institute  of  Educational  Studies  and  Research  (INEP),  previously 
named  the  National  Institute  of  Pedagogical  Studies,  created  in  Brazil 
in  1938.  Since  its  inception,  the  institute  has  been  responsible  for  the 
continual  publication  of  the  Brazilian  Journal  of  Educational  Studies, 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  information  and  analysis  regarding 
Brazilian  education.  At  a research  level,  INEP  supported  an  average  of 
24  research  projects  a year  from  1972  to  1982.  This  is  an  insufficient 
number  in  comparison  to  the  need  of  the  population  of  160  million 
inhabitants. 

In  the  region  as  a whole,  state  agencies  played  a dynamic  role  in 
educational  research  during  the  '60s  and  '70s.  However,  this  funding 
and  support  gradually  decreased  over  time.  As  a first  measure  the 
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National  Institute  of  Educational  Research  (INIDE)  in  Peru  was 
initially  the  target  of  budget  reduction  and  was  subsequently  closed. 
While  in  1977  there  were  90  research  projects  under  way,  by  1985, 
there  were  only  50  projects  remaining.  Presently,  the  National  Agency 
of  Educational  Research  and  Teacher  Training  (DINIC)  coordinates 
educational  research  mainly  on  psycho-  pedagogy  and  the  sociology  of 
education.  This  same  situation  occurred  in  Chile,  with  support  for  the 
Center  of  Improvement,  Experimentation,  and  Education  Research 
(CDEIP)  being  severely  cut  in  Santiago.  Similarly,  in  1968  the 
Colombian  Institute  of  Pedagogy  (ICOLPE)  was  closed  and  replaced 
by  the  Colombian  Fund  of  Scientific  Investigations  and  Special 
Projects  (COLCIENCIAS). 

Those  researchers  involved  in  Latin  America  agree  that  there  is 
no  need  to  create  more  institutions  but  rather  to  increase  coordination 
among  the  already  existing  institutions  (Pizzarro,  1 990).  There  are 
various  new  centers  that  provide  resources  as  well  as  help  to  facilitate 
research  through  offering  access  to  technological  information  such  as 
databases  and  on-line  publications.  An  example  of  such  a center  is  the 
Caribbean  Research  Information  Service  (CERIS),  located  in  Trinidad 
and  Tobago.  This  center  focuses  on  four  primary  goals  (Velloso, 

1996); 

1 . gathering  information  related  to  the  structure  of  educational 

systems 

2.  collecting  information  related  to  current  research  on  education 

3.  constructing  an  annotated  bibliography  on  completed  research 

4.  identifying  potential  sources  of  information 

Universities 

In  many  cases.  Education  Departments  are  responsible  for  the 
majority  of  research  activities.  Currently  in  Brazil,  universities 
conduct  approximately  80%  of  the  research,  while  the  remainder  is 
carried  out  by  non-  governmental  organizations  and  municipal 
agencies.  However,  previously  there  was  a paucity  of  experienced 
researchers  in  Brazil;  it  was  not  until  the  late  '70s  that  graduate 
programs  in  education  were  developed. 

In  1981,  22  different  universities  offered  a total  of  27  graduate 
programs  in  education  (549  masters  theses  and  10  doctoral 
dissertations).  Velloso  (1996)  suggests  that  we  have  had  a quantitative 
gap  during  the  last  decade,  with  4,000  masters  theses  and  400  doctoral 
dissertations  completed  in  the  following  universities:  the  Federal 
Universities  of  Minas  Gerais,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
Fluminence;  the  State  Universities  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Campinas;  the 
Catholic  University  of  Sao  Paulo.  In  Chile,  the  Education  Departments 
in  the  Catholic  University  of  Chile  and  the  University  of  Chile  conduct 
research  primarily  on  educational  policy  and  planning.  In  the 
Caribbean  region,  research  in  education  was  initiated  in  1954  with  the 
birth  of  the  Educational  Research  Center,  affiliated  with  the  West 
Indies  University. 

Due  to  the  increasing  number  of  students  enrolled  in  education 
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programs  throughout  Latin  America,  professors  have  had  to  focus 
more  on  teaching  rather  than  research.  In  addition,  professors  are  able 
to  obtain  tenure  once  they  have  completed  their  masters  degree,  and 
without  mandatorily  proceeding  with  any  doctoral  research.  During  the 
last  decade,  there  have  been  many  initiatives  aimed  at  increasing  both 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  educational  research  and  to  promote 
communication  between  scholars.  For  the  past  fifteen  years,  the 
National  Brazilian  Association  for  Graduate  Studies  in  Education 
(ANPE)  has  held  annual  meetings  as  well  as  regular  workshops  on 
specific  topics  where  researchers  come  together  to  discuss  and  share 
their  current  work  on  education.  In  addition,  there  are  two  federal 
organizations  in  Brazil,  the  National  Council  of  Scientific  and 
Technological  Development  (CNPq)  and  the  Commission  of 
Advancement  and  Training  of  University  Personnel  (CAPES),  that 
send  students  abroad  to  study  in  doctoral  programs  and  evaluate  local 
graduate  programs.  In  Chile,  the  Ministry  of  Education  initiated  the 
Program  for  the  Improvement  of  Quality  and  Equity  of  Education 
(MECE),  a project  that  combines  the  efforts  of  policymakers  and 
researchers  and  encourages  more  applied  projects.  With  the  help  of  the 
World  Bank,  Paraguay  also  adopted  this  initiative  to  improve  the 
quality  of  secondary  schools.  Finally,  on  a more  regional  level,  there  is 
an  academic  organization,  the  Latin  American  University  of  Social 
Sciences  (FLACSO),  that  supports  cooperative  research  among 
universities  throughout  Latin  America. 

Non-governmental  organizations  (NCOS):  Local,  international, 
religious 

During  the  last  decade,  nongovernmental  organizations  (NGOS) 
have  played  a greater  role  in  educational  research  in  Latin  America.  In 
Chile,  for  instance,  NGOS  are  the  main  resource  for  studies  in  the 
area.  The  Research  Center  on  Educational  Development  (CIDE), 
founded  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  1 964,  presently  includes 
approximately  twenty  researchers  with  doctoral  degrees  who  are 
working  on  projects  that  are  funded  by  both  local  and  foreign  agencies. 
This  center  is  responsible  for  coordinating  the  Latin  American 
Educational  Information  and  Documentation  Network  (REDUC),  an 
organization  that  collects  and  disseminates  periodical  information  on 
educational  research  in  seventeen  different  countries  (Analytical 
Abstracts  on  Education  - RAE).  There  is  a similar  NGO  in  Mexico,  the 
Center  of  Educational  Studies  (CEE),  that  offers  the  most  complete 
database  on  educational  research  in  Mexico.  In  Brazil,  the  Carlos 
Chagas  Foundation  in  Sao  Paulo  is  involved  in  both  traditional  as  well 
as  more  innovative  research  projects,  such  as  a project  on  ethnicity  and 
education.  In  addition,  this  foundation  publishes  an  international 
journal,  Cademos  dc  Pesquisa. 

Multinational  coq^orations  have  traditionally  been  involved  in 
funding  educational  projects,  but  more  recently  they  have  begun  to 
participate  in  new  projects  that  also  include  a research  dimension.  For 
example,  the  Swiss  Foundation  for  Sustainable  Development 
(NOVARTIS)  provides  funding  for  and  monitoring  of  community 
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centers  for  street  children.  Another  example  can  be  found  in  a distance 
learning  program,  "Telecurso  2000,"  sponsored  by  the  Roberto 
Marinho  Foundation,  a project  based  around  three  primary  goals: 
contextual  teaching  (ensino  em  contexto),  development  of  fundamental 
competency,  and  citizenship  empowerment.  Latin  American  NCOS 
receive  the  majority  of  their  funding  from  foreign  sources.  CIDE 
received  60%  of  its  funding  from  sources  outside  of  Chile  (Velloso, 
1996).  Similarly,  the  Carlos  Chagas  Foundation  in  Chile  received 
many  contributions  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  The  International 
Center  for  Research  on  Development  (ICRD),  a Canadian 
organization,  offered  substantial  funding  to  local  Latin  American 
NCOS  during  the  last  twenty  years.  One  research  project  that  was 
recently  funded  investigates  survival  strategies  for  marginalized 
groups  in  the  workplace  in  Uruguay  (Lemez,  1997). 


Foreign  aid  agencies 


Regional  and  international  foreign  aid  agencies  have  participated 
in  educational  projects  since  the  '50s.  One  project.  Development  and 
Education  in  Latin  American  and  the  Caribbean  (UNDP,  1981), 
supported  by  three  different  international  agencies,  ECLAC, 

UNESCO,  and  the  United  Nations  Development  Program  (UNDP), 
offered  a comparative  perspective  of  education  among  the  countries  in 
the  region.  More  recently,  the  World  Bank  has  come  to  play  a 
predominant  role  in  financing  educational  projects  in  the  region 
(Coraggio,  1995).  Between  1990  and  1994,  the  World  Bank  was 
responsible  for  contributing  $1.1  billion  annually  to  educational 
projects  in  Latin  America  (MacMeekin,  1996).  Proceeding  the  World 
Bank,  the  three  principal  funding  agencies  are  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  (IDB),  the  Japanese  Agency  of  International  Aid, 
and  the  USA  International  Agency  (USAID). 

The  Nordeste  Project  in  Brazil  is  a typical  example  of  the  World 
Bank's  involvement  in  education.  It  is  the  largest  investment  of  the 
World  Bank  in  Brazil.  During  the  next  four  years,  $736.5  million  will 
be  allocated  to  improve  the  quality  of  primary  school  education 
(ensino  fundamental  de  1 a 4 seria).  Due  to  the  fact  that  30%  of 
children  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  are  not  attending  school 
and  that  only  76%  of  adults  have  less  than  four  years  of  schooling 
explain  the  need  for  such  an  investment  in  education  (MEC,  1996). 
However,  in  examining  the  general  orientation  of  this  project,  we  do 
not  believe  that  it  will  improve  the  local  educational  situation.  First, 
the  project  does  not  have  a sufficient  research  team  that  would  be  able 
to  properly  evaluate  relevant  problems  in  local  schools.  The 
philosophy  underlying  the  project  lacks  a global  understanding  of  the 
relationships  between  education  and  society,  and  instead  focuses  on 
fragmented  and  quantitative  goals  within  the  fonnal  schooling  system. 
The  overriding  theme  of  the  World  Bank's  Nordeste  Project  revolves 
around  material  and  human  management.  While  one  third  of  the  funds 
have  already  been  allocated  toward  the  purchase  of  47  million 
textbooks  (Sanjuro,  1996),  these  materials  are  primarily  designed  and 
manufactured  in  industrialized  southern  Brazil,  a context  very  different 
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from  the  local  rural  one.  While  the  project  s main  focus  is  education, 
we  believe  it  also  needs  to  consider  and  incorporate  the  fact  that  land 
is  unequally  distributed  within  the  surrounding  region.  However,  as 
suggested  by  Coraggio  (1995),  the  redistribution  of  productive 
resources  among  different  socioeconomic  groups  is  not  a priority  of 
the  World  Bank. 

By  examining  different  sources  of  institutional  research,  we  are 
able  to  identify  some  general  tendencies  that  are  common  across  Latin 
America.  First,  while  state  agencies  previously  had  a substantial  role 
in  educational  research,  they  are  presently  downsizing  their  research 
capacity.  Second,  universities  have  maintained  their  position, 
especially  in  relation  to  countries  in  which  there  is  a strong  academic 
tradition.  Finally,  with  contributions  from  private  and  public  foreign 
agencies,  NCOS  have  increased  their  research  capacity. 

Future  Perspectives 

Highlighted  in  both  electoral  campaigns  and  official  documents, 
education  seems  to  be  the  main  priority  in  many  Latin  American 
countries.  However,  in  viewing  the  actual  educational  situation  in  the 
region  as  a whole,  we  can  see  that  there  still  remains  a great  deal  more 
that  needs  to  be  accomplished.  Central  America  is  particularly 
affected,  with  1.5  million  children  still  outside  of  the  school  system. 
Indeed,  the  previous  objective  of  generalization  of  primary  education 
has  yet  to  be  reached,  especially  for  indigenous  children,  poor 
children,  and  those  living  in  rural  areas.  As  pointed  out  by  Puryear 
(1996,  p.3),  "Latin  America's  primar)'  and  secondaiy  schools  are 
sharply  segmented  by  economic  status,  with  the  poor  consigned  to  the 
public  system  while  the  rich  and  most  of  the  middle-class  attend 
private  schools."  As  previously  stated,  there  is  a need  for  a new 
approach  to  education  in  Latin  America  that  supersedes  both  the 
human  resources  theory  supported  by  ECLAC  as  well  as  Freire's 
pedagogy  of  adult  literacy. 

The  schooling  system  is  structurally  divided  into  two  separate 
networks;  private  and  public.  This  division  parallels  Baudelot’s  and 
Establet's  (1971;  1975)  conceptualization  of  the  French  school  system. 
The  separation  found  in  their  work  is  between  primary  education- 
professional  training  and  secondary  education-university.  Children 
from  working  class  families  are  confined  to  the  first  network  while 
children  from  an  upper-class  background  are  likely  to  reach  levels  of 
secondary  and  university  education.  Another  parallel  can  be  found  in 
Serpell  s analysis  of  schooling  in  Africa.  Serpell  argues  that,  "...the 
narrowing  staircase  model  of  schooling,  which  informs  the  prototype 
of  Institutionalised  Public  Basic  Education  (IPBS)  combines  a 
metaphor  of  the  individual  s developmental  progress  as  climbing  a 
staircase  with  a conception  of  the  social  function  of  schooling  as  the 
recruitment  of  an  elite  by  gradually  extracting  them  from  humble 
origins  into  a privileged  upper  class"  (Serpell,  in  press).  In  this  wa\-, 
schooling  in  many  third  world  countries  functions  in  an  "extractive 
manner,"  working  against  "the  principle  of  local  accountability  in  both 
the  economic  and  the  cultural  splicrc." 
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We  see  that  in  as  early  as  the  primary  school  years,  there  already 
exists  a fundamental  qualitative  difference  between  public  and  private 
education  in  Latin  America.  We  can  easily  observe  that  classrooms  are 
overcrowded  and  that  teachers  have  minimal  training  in  many  public 
schools.  Numerous  children  drop  out  of  the  system  prematurely  and 
some  of  them  later  go  on  to  some  type  of  nonformal  education. 

We  also  observe  a strong  residential  segregation  in  Latin 
American  countries.  Regions  are  made  up  of  distinct  socioeconomic 
groups  that  are  very  different  from  each  other  and  children  within  the 
public  school  sector  have  very  little  opportunity  to  interact  outside  of 
school  with  children  who  attend  private  schools.  It  is  as  if  there  exist 
two  parallel  processes  of  socialization,  and  this  poses  a challenge  for 
those  citizens  who  live  together  and  are  working  toward  a common 
future.  Hence,  one  main  goal  of  educational  research  in  Latin  America 
is  to  first  investigate  the  existing  segregation  and  later  reconstruct  a 
new  model  of  public  education.  Accomplishments  such  as  these  will 
be  relevant  to  educational  issues  in  other  third  world  countries  because 
of  the  increasing  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  public  education  and 
the  tendency  for  children  from  upper-class  families  to  obtain  private 
rather  than  public  education. 
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Abstract 


In  this  article  it  is  argued  that  the  recent  Research  Assessment 
Exercise  (RAE)— undertaken  by  the  United  Kingdom's  Higher 
Education  Funding  Councils  (HEFC)-is  part  of  a much  larger  process 
of  assessment  in  education  generally.  By  taking  the  RAE  as  its  focus, 
this  article  uses  a Foucaultian  analysis  to  amplify  the  nature  and 
practice  of  disciplinary  power  in  the  setting  of  Higher  Education. 
Foucault's  notion  of  an  "integrated  system"  of  control  and  production, 
with  its  routine  operation  of  suiA'eillance  and  assessment— and  its 
dependence  on  coercion  and  consent— is  directly  applied  to  the  RAE. 
The  impact  on  research  and  teaching  is  discussed.  The  critical 
response  of  academics  to  the  exercise  has  failed  to  challenge  the 
process  in  any  fundamental  way.  it  is  argued  here  that  this  failure  is  a 
reflection  of  the  degree  to  which  disciplinary  logic  is  embedded  in  the 
academic  system. 
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Introduction 

The  demands  made  to  "publish  or  perish"  have  long  played  a 
central  role  in  the  academic's  career  advancement  and  critiques  of  this 
phenomenon  are  not  new.  the  articulation  of  a "Research  Assessment 
Exercise"  (RAE)  within  British  Higher  Education  takes  this  demand  to 
an  extreme  limit  and  uses  the  funding  of  university  Departments  as  its 
ultimate  weapon.  Witnessing  the  operation  of  the  Exercise  has 
provided  a salutary  lesson  in  the  effects  of  product  driven  research  and 
raises  a number  of  questions  about  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
academia.  The  largely  unquestioned  acceptance  of  the  imposition  of 
such  a funding  mechanism  is  a dangerous  practice.  Positive  (if  any) 
and  negative  effects  should  be  considered.  Of  greater  import 
academics  should  reflect  on  the  larger  process  of  which  the  RAE  is  a 
part. 

This  article  provides  a critical  examination  of  the  use  of 
assessment  practices  in  higher  education  as  exemplified  by  the  RAE. 
Drawing  on  Foucault's  work  on  the  nature  and  practice  of  disciplinary' 
power,  the  bulk  of  our  consideration  will  be  of  the  RAE  in  its  internal 
operation  as  a ritualisation  of  such  power:  a consideration,  in 
Foucault's  terms,  of  the  "micro-  physics"  of  power.  Naturally,  this 
"micro"  level  cannot  be  properly  understood  without  reference  to  the 
broader  context  of  British  education  policy,  itself  located  in  a 
socio-economic  setting  increasingly  characterised  by 
management-centred  disciplinarian  approaches. 

Foucault  considers  disciplinary  power  in  the  context  of  an 
"integrated  system"  of  control  and  production;  a system  in  which,  due 
to  the  intense,  routine  operation  of  surveillance  and  assessment,  both 
coercion  and  consent  feature  prominently.  This  article  investigates  the 
current  intensification  of  the  operation  of  the  integrated  system  in  the 
surveillance  and  assessment  of  British  academics. 

Foucault,  Power  and  the  Integrated  Disciplinary  System 

The  writing  of  French  philosopher  Michel  Foucault  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  thorough  investigations  into  the  evolution  and 
operation  of  disciplinary  systems  in  the  West  and  the  mechanics  of 
power  at  work  within  them.  Foucault's  concern  is  with  the  ongoing 
legacy  of  "a  historical  transformation:  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
mechanisms  of  discipline  throughout  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  their  spread  throughout  the  whole  social  body,  the  formation 
of  what  might  be  called  in  general  the  disciplinary  society."  (Foucault, 
1 977:  209)  The  following  analysis  of  the  RAE  draws  most  heavily  on 
his  1975  work  Discipline  and  Punish:  The  Birth  of  the  Prison.  As 
Foucault  makes  clear,  though  his  study  is  of  prisons,  it  cannot  be  a 
study  solely  of  them,  so  integrated  are  they  with  other  forms  and 
elaborations  of  disciplinary  power: 

"'Discipline'  may  be  identified  neither  with  an 
institution  nor  with  an  apparatus;  it  is  a type  of  power,  a 
modality  for  its  exercise,  comprising  a whole  set  of 
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instruments,  techniques,  procedures,  levels  of  application, 
targets;  it  is  'physics'  or  an  'anatomy'  of  power,  a technology. 

And  it  may  be  taken  over  either  by  'specialized' 
institutions. ..or  by  institutions  that  use  it  as  an  essential 
instrument  for  a particular  end.. .or  by  preexisting  authorities 
that  find  in  it  a means  of  reinforcing  or  reorganizing  their 
internal  mechanisms  of  power..."  (Foucault,  1977:  215) 

Foucault  sees  the  system  of  disciplinary  power  as  productive  and 
integrated.  He  argues  that  such  power  cannot  rely  exclusively  or 
pre-dominantly  on  punitive  measures,  essential  though  these  are.  For 
power  to  be  self-sustaining,  it  must  produce  and  reproduce  definitions 
of  reality  which  the  objects  of  this  power  come  to  see  as  normal.  Thus, 
the  moulding  and  integration  of 'the  individual'  is  a central  part  of  the 
production  of  power.  "Discipline,"  Foucault  argues,  "'makes' 
individuals;  it  is  the  specific  technique  of  a power  that  regards 
individuals  both  as  objects  and  as  instruments  of  its  exercise." 
(Foucault,  1977:  170) 

In  the  context  of  the  prison,  this  "exercise"  is  designed  to  be 
continuous  and  relentless.  Surveillance  is  the  key  technique,  both  of 
observation  and  normalisation  of  behaviour:  it  integrates  the  individual 
within  the  prison  system,  "producing"  the  prisoner,  whose  ideal  variant 
is  highly  co-operative  and  responsive  to  the  authorities.  This 
co-operation  is  essentially  a combination  of  habitualised,  normalised 
fear  of  punishment  and  hope  of  reward. 

In  the  context  of  education— identified  by  Foucault  as  one  of  the 
key  sites  of  the  habitualising,  normalising  exercise  of  disciplinary 
power— the  primary  techniques  remain  the  deployment  of  surveillance 
and  the  inducement  of  co-operation,  albeit  in  a less  brutal  and  more 
nuanced  manner.  Whether  in  prison  or  education,  integrated  power  is 
realised  through  suiweillance  and  extended  and  guaranteed  through 
co-operation.  And  in  both— and  all  such  sites— "assessment"  combines 
and  produces  both. 

The  growing  use  of  assessment/'punishment  in  higher  education 

Assessment  has  traditionally  been  a defining  characteristic  of  the 
academic  professional:  assessment  of  students,  and— generally  to  a 
lesser  degree-of  fellow  professionals  through  peer  review.  A new, 
more  exaggerated  foirn  of  assessment  has,  however,  become  prevalent 
in  recent  years.  The  trend  toward  the  "publish  or  perish"  mentality  has 
brought  with  it  a new,  rigid,  punitive  and  hierarchical  approach  to 
assessment.  The  Research  Assessment  Exercise  is  merely  one,  albeit 
extreme,  example  of  this  tendency. 

The  Research  Assessment  Exercise  (RAE):  A Descriptive 
Introduction 

The  RAE  was  established  by  the  ConsciA'ative  government  in 
June  1992  to  accommodate  its  "wish  to  see  selectivity  in  the  allocation 
of  research  resources  based  on  assessments  of  the  quality  of  research" 
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in  higher  education  (Note  2).  (HEFCE,  1994,  para  4.)  The  first  RAE 
was  concluded  in  March  1994,  publishing  its  findings  in  the  form  of  a 
"league  table"  later  that  year.  Our  focus  is  on  the  second  RAE,  which 
refined  the  workings  of  the  assessment  structure  and  concluded  its 
work  on  31  March  1996,  the  results  of  which  were  made  public  in 
December  1996. 

The  RAE  accords  a ranking  to  every  "unit  of  assessment" 

(UOA— most  usually  an  academic  department— in  the  United 
Kingdom).  This  ranking  can  be  expected  to  exert  a decisive  influence 
over  research  funding  allocations.  "Units"  are  marked  on  a scale  from 
1 to  5 (with  a new  5*  category  for  star  performers).  A ranking  of  3 is 
generally  understood  to  be  the  minimum  accepted  standard  necessary 
to  warrant  continued  institutional  support.  However,  "3"  is  now 
divided  into  3A  and  3B,  with  3B  likely  to  be  judged  the  wrong  side  of 
the  divide.  Definitions  are  duly  provided  in  the  voluminous 
documentation  accompanying  the  exercise— along  with  definitions  for 
all  of  the  many  key  words  and  terms  employed.  These  definitions 
serve  not  only  to  clarify  and  guide,  but  limit  and  confine,  participation 
and  response. 

The  RAE  is  a massive  operation,  dominating  the  operation  and 
orientation  of  higher  education.  No  activity  can  take  place  without 
reference  to  it.  The  activity  required  to  set  up  the  Exercise  was  itself 
intensive.  In  1994,  60  assessment  panels  were  established  to  consider 
the  submissions  from  69  subject  areas.  Under  direction  from  the 
funding  councils,  the  Chairs— appointed  by  the  funding  bodies,  on  the 
advice  of  the  1992  RAE  panel  Chairs— were  charged  with  assembling 
their  teams,  achieving  a specified  optimum  degree  of  continuity  in 
personnel  (33%)  with  previous  panels.  Personnel  selection  was 
required  to  be  based  on  detailed  criteria  including  the  "research 
experience  of  nominees  and  their  standing  in  the  research  community" 
and  "the  need  to  secure  representation  from  the  research 
commissioning  and  user  communities  within  commerce,  industr>', 
government  and  the  public  sector."  (HEFCE,  1995,  para.  4a)  Chairs' 
recommendations  for  personnel  would  then  require  approval  by  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  relevant  funding  body.  (Ibid.,  para.  5a) 

In  line  with  the  increasingly  utilitarian  re-assessment  of  research 
in  higher  education,  and  "in  the  light  of  the  emphasis  on  developing 
the  partnership  between  higher  education  and  the  users  of  research," 
some  1,000  invitations  were  issued,  by  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Higher  Education  Funding  Council  of  England  (HEFCE)  on  behalf  of 
the  four  British  funding  bodies,  to  industrial  and  business  and 
professional  organisations  for  nominations  for  membership  to  the 
panel.  (HEFCE,  1994,  para.  18)  Each  panel  was  provided  by  the 
funding  council  with  a Secretary.  The  Secretaries  were  responsible  for 
ensuring  that  the  elaborate  procedures  and  regulations  of  the  Exercise 
were  carried  out.  One  important  regulation  was  that  panels  were 
"instmeted  to  channel  requests  for  clarification  of  data  through  the 
funding  bodies  and  not  to  contact  institutions  directly."  Similarly,  any 
feedback  they  wished  to  give  UOAs  at  the  end  of  the  process  would 
also  be  channelled  through  the  funding  bodies.  (HEFCE,  1995a,  para 
29) 
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Panels  were  charged  with  drawing  up  the  assessment  criteria  for 
their  own  areas,  taking  into  account  "previous  statements  on  the 
framework  of  the  Exercise;  advice  from  the  funding  bodies  on  policy 
and  administrative  considerations,  and  representations  made  by  subject 
associations  and  other  interested  parties."  (HEFCE,  1995b,  para  4) 
Despite  the  appearance  of  a degree  of  freedom  in  establishing  the 
criteria,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  a definition  of  "research"  is 
provided  by  the  funding  councils  which  can  not  be  challenged.  The 
task  of  the  panels  is  thus  essentially  to  interpret  this  mandatory 
definition--"fine'tune"  it  to  the  specific  requirement  of  the  subject 
under  review. 

The  common  definition  of  Research  reads: 

"'Research'  for  the  purpose  of  the  RAE  is  to  be 
understood  as  original  investigation  undertaken  in  order  to 
gain  knowledge  and  understanding.  It  includes  work  of 
direct  relevance  to  the  needs  of  commerce  and  industry,  as 
well  as  to  the  public  and  voluntary  sectors;  scholarship*;  the 
invention  and  generation  of  ideas,  images,  performances  and 
artefacts  including  design,  where  these  lead  to  new  or 
substantially  improved  insights;  and  the  use  of  existing 
knowledge  in  experimental  development  to  produce  new  or 
substantially  improved  materials,  devices,  products  and 
processes,  including  design  and  construction.  It  excludes 
routine  testing  and  analysis  of  materials,  components  and 
processes,  e.g.  for  the  maintenance  of  national  standards,  as 
distinct  from  the  development  of  new  analytical  techniques. 

* Scholarship  embraces  a spectrum  of  activities  including  the 
development  of  teaching  methods;  the  latter  is  excluded  from  the  RAE." 
(HEFCE,  1995a,  annex  a) 

The  definition  vaunts,  above  all  else,  the  wider,  specific  benefits 
of  the  results  of  applied  research  to  society  and  the  economy.  This 
seemingly  indisputable  and  worthy  objective  can  act  to  constrain 
criticism  of  social  and  economic  values  and  norms.  It  valorises 
research  as  a means  of  production:  research  as  production-line.  It  also 
implicitly  suggests  that  the  quality  of  such  research  is  likely  to  benefit 
from  intense  processes  of  assessment  and  judgement. 

One  reason  why  scholarship  such  as  development  of  teaching 
materials  is  excluded  from  consideration  may  be  that  it  does  not  lead, 
concretely  enough  or  quickly  enough,  to  "ascertainable"  benefits, 
commercial  or  otherwise.  Teaching  is  doubtless  not  seen  as  in 
opposition  or  contradiction  to  such  utilitarianism:  its  utilitarianism  is 
merely  of  a longer-term  kind,  beyond  the  horizon  avidly  scanned  by 
the  RAE.  That  is,  teaching,  like  research,  is  still  a production-line,  but 
one  producing-moulding  and  integrating- workers  (researchers)  rather 
than  products. (Note  3) 

The  decision  to  exclude  such  scholarship  understandably  proved 
controversial  within  the  profession-"caused  some  difficulty,"  in 
RAE-speak.  (HEFCE,  1995,  annex  a,  para  19)  Many  academics  sec 
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teaching-preparation  as  a legitimate  contribution  to,  and  an  integral 
component  of,  their  research  activity.  For  the  RAE,  this  legitimacy  is 
conferred  only  when  it  "can  be  shown  to  embody  research  outcomes 
within  the  RAE  definition."  Such  "embodiment"-  the  production  of 
appropriate,  i.e.  published,  assessable  output— precludes  consideration 
of  what  has  hitherto  generally  been  regarded,  and  valued,  as  creative, 
original  research.  This  research— a great  body  of  work  and  output— is 
now  "disembodied,"  relegated  somehow  to  the  status  of  "phantom" 
re.search;  an  incomplete  production  of  thought.  This  view  is  simply 
dismissed-for  reasons  not  explained— in  the  RAE:  "the  broader 
argument  that  the  preparation  of  teaching  material,  as  a form  of 
scholarship,  must  generally  be  accepted  as  a research  activity  within 
the  RAE  is  not  accepted."  (Ibid.)  Such  a blunt  refusal  starkly  illustrates 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Exercise.  The  nature,  functions  and  effects 
of  this  power  are  those  of  an  integrated  disciplinary  system. 
Understanding  the  workings  of  such  a system  can  therefore  illuminate 
the  deeper  implications  of  a process  such  as  the  RAE. 

The  Research  Assessment  Exercise:  Operation  and 
Effects 

As  mentioned,  assessment  of  academic  performance  and  "quality" 
in  higher  education  has  traditionally  consisted  of  peer-review  exercises 
operating  within  a hierarchical  framework.  While  both  features  are 
retained  within  the  RAE,  hierarchical  aspects  take  precedence, 
controlling  and  constraining  the  peer-review  dimension.  Likewise,  the 
RAE  is  constrained  by  its  location  within  broader  hierarchical 
relationships.  At  the  top  of  the  hierarchy  is  the  government,  making 
pronouncements  and  establishing  the  mandate  under  which  the 
funding  councils  must  operate.  The  funding  bodies  dictate  to  the  RAE 
panels  they  have  approved.  Once  the  rules  of  the  process  are 
established,  the  UOAs  are  obliged  to  reach  the  targets  set  for  them  by 
the  panels.  Ultimately,  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  individual  academic, 
whose  "output"  and  perfomiance  becomes  bound  to,  and  binds,  all  the 
links  in  this  long  chain  of  command.  As  a consequence,  the  existing 
hierarchical  nature  of  the  UOAs  themselves  becomes  exaggerated. 

Maintaining  and  monitoring  such  an  elaborate  hierarchy  requires 
considerable  levels  of  both  surveillance  and  consent.  Cooperation  is 
vital  at  each  level,  as  is  "assessment,"  i.e.  surveillance,  of  its 
effectiveness.  A dynamic  is  established  which  serves  to  integrate  and 
service  the  system.  A "network"  of  power-relations  between  and 
within  each  level  is  produced,  and  continually  reproduced,  on  the  basis 
of  the  integration  of  those  apparent  polarities,  surveillance  and 
cooperation:  "for  although,"  as  Foucault  says,  "surveillance  rests  on 
individuals,  its  functioning  is  that  of  a network  of  regulations  from  top 
to  bottom,  but  also  to  a certain  extent  from  bottom  to  top  and  laterally; 
this  network  "holds"  the  whole  together  and  traverses  it  in  its  entirety 
with  effects  of  power  that  derive  from  one  another:  supervisors 
perpetually  supervised."  (Foucault,  1977:  176-7) 

The  Infegrafed  System  and  Surveillance 
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Foucault  identifies  and  discusses  "five  distinct  operations"  at 
work  within  the  integrated  regime  of  disciplinary  power.  (Ibid.,  182-3) 
How  are  they  at  work  within  the  RAE? 

The  first  operation  "refers  individual  actions  to  a whole  that  is  at 
once  a field  of  comparison,  a space  of  differentiation,  and  the  principle 
of  a rule  to  be  followed."  In  the  RAE,  all  individual  research  action  is 
referred  to  its  value  as  determined  by  the  Assessors.  This 
determination  is  made  on  the  basis  of  standards  of  comparison  and 
differentiation  ostensibly  set  out  for  all  to  see,  but  actually  open  to  a 
few-the  Panels-to  interpret.  In  the  Exercise,  while  individual 
performance  is  assessed,  it  is  the  UOA  concerned  that  is  judged.  For 
the  RAE,  the  UOA  is  the  "individual":  UOAs  are  compared  to  each 
other  as  if  they  were  Supra-Researchers.  For  the  individual,  the  UOA 
is  one  of  two  "wholes,"  the  other  being  The  Exercise.  Additionally, 
researchers  within  UOAs  are  compared  to  each  other,  and  in  many 
cases  penalised  or  rewarded  for  success  or  failure  in  meeting  goals  set 
within  the  hierarchical  structure  of  both  the  I^E  and  UOA. 

As  mentioned,  latitude  of  interpretation— freedom  of 
manoeuvre— for  the  assessors  is  built  into  the  process.  This  latitude 
serves  to  constrain  the  freedom  of  manoeuvre  for  the  assessed,  the 
researcher,  who  is  compelled  to  refer  her  or  his  output  to  injunctions 
which  are  both  imperious  and  imprecise-indeed,  whose  imperiousness 
is  enhanced  and  characterised  by  its  very  imprecision. 

This  characteristic  is  justified,  indeed  vaunted,  in  The  Exercise 
thus:  "The  assessment  process  is  not  a mechanistic  one."  This  claim 
gives  Panels  the  right  to  remain  vague  in  their  pronouncements  of 
what  specifically  is  taken  into  consideration  in  arriving  at  a judgement. 
The  individual  researcher  is  told,  for  example,  that  publishing  in 
"prestigious  journals"  or  chairing  "key  conferences"  will  enhance  their 
UOA's  standing,  though  no  definitive  list  is  provided.  Naturally,  were 
such  a list  to  be  provided,  it  would  be  controversial  and  rightly 
condemned  for  its  dictatorial  audacity.  The  point  being  made  is  that 
this  vagueness  is  not  the  consequence  of  wishing  to  accommodate 
others,  but  an  essential  mechanism  in  the  accommodation  and 
consolidation  of  the  ultimately  arbitrary  power  and  remit  of  the 
assessors  to  assess. 

The  second  operation  is  the  differentiation  of  "individuals  from 
one  another,  in  terms  of  the  following  overall  rule:  that  the  rule  be 
made  to  function  as  a minimum  threshold,  as  an  average  to  be 
respected,  or  as  an  optimum  towards  which  one  must  move."  In  the 
Exercise,  this  function  is  exemplified  by  the  designated  number  of 
publications  sought.  Following  on  from  the  results  of  the  1992  RAE 
ranking,  the  UOAs  began  to  set  targets  for  its  individual  researchers  to 
aim  for  four  publications  in  the  four  years  between  the  Exercises. 
"Getting  your  four"  became  the  mantra  to  "guide"  the  British 
academic.  Here  again  a deliberately  vague  set  of  criteria  left  both  the 
individual  and  the  UOA  struggling  with  a variety  of  unknowns:  such 
things  as  the  value  (defined  by  the  assessors)  of  different  kinds  of 
publications  (books,  chapters  in  books,  articles  in  journals,  etc),  and 
the  source  of  publication.  Even  the  "four"  is  a variable.  In  an  effort  to 
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avoid  the  appearance  of  a strictly  quantitative  approach,  the  funding 
councils  have  specified  that  the  assessment  panels  should  take  into 
consideration  "particular  professional  circumstances  likely  to  lead  to  a 
reduced  publication  rate."  (HEFCE,  1995b,  para  12)  In  such  cases,  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  UOA  to  provide  e\'idence  of  long  term  research 
projects  or  mitigating  circumstances;  extreme  care  must  be  taken  if 
utilizing  this  clause  lest  the  assessment  panel  fails  to  regard  the 
reduced  "output"  as  justifiable. 

The  third  operation  is  one  which  "measures  in  quantitative  terms 
and  hierarchizes  in  terms  of  value  the  abilities,  the  level,  the  'nature'  of 
individuals."  Here  again  we  see  the  UOA  doing  to  the  individual  what 
the  RAE  does  to  it.  In  accepting  the  "logic"  put  forward  by  The 
Exercise  that  certain  forms  of  research  "output"  are  superior  to  others, 
the  UOA  demands  of  its  individual  researchers  that  effort  be  made  to 
attain  certain  standards.  A single-authored  book— quality  is  not  an 
important  consideration,  or  rather  is  assumed  to  be  present  in  any  such 
work— is  given  precedence  and  scores  most  heavily;  more  heavily,  say, 
than  a single-authored  paper,  which,  if  certain  conditions  are  met, 
counts  for  more  than  a chapter  in  a book,  and  so  on.  The  hierarchy  of 
"good  researchers"  is  thus  established  within  the  UOA, 
with— paradoxically— less  value  accorded  to  individual,  thoughtful, 
long-term  research. 

Changing  thus  the  "nature"  of  research  changes  also  the  "nature" 
of  researchers.  This  is  a prime  example  of  what  Foucault  describes  in 
the  context  of  overtly  penal  institutions  as  assessment  being  far  more 
concerned  with  the  creation,  through  a system  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  of  a certain  type  of  individual  than  with  the  reform  or 
improvement  of  individuals.  In  this  case,  the  British  government  hopes 
to  manufacture  a "new  breed"  of  researcher,  more  concerned  both  with 
their  own  hierarchical  positioning  and  with  the  market-value  of  their 
research;  market-value  in  terms  of  utility  for  "users,"  in  business  and 
elsewhere,  and  in  terms  of  the  contribution  to  the  UOA's  ranking,  and 
thus  its  positioning  within  the  UOA  hierarchy.  And  this  is  so  important 
because  of  its  relation  to  funding  and-as  may  well  be  seen 
increasingly  in  the  near  future— survival.  This  leads  on  to  Foucault's 
fourth  and  fifth  operations,  which  we  consider  together. 

The  fourth  operation  "introduces. ..the  constraint  of  a confonnity 
that  must  be  achieved";  the  fifth  "traces  the  limit  that  will  define 
difference  in  relation  to  all  other  differences,  the  external  frontier  of 
the  abnormal."  These  two  operations  form  the  crux  of  the  penal 
mechanism  of  the  RAE.  Put  starkly  but  accurately,  for  the  UOA 
non-participation  can  mean  extinction.  Equally,  participation  demands 
conformity  to  an  array  of  specifications  and  definitions,  all  of  which 
demarcate  the  normal  from  the  abnormal,  success  from  failure.  Most 
importantly,  the  3 ranking  is  widely  regarded  as  marking  the  "external 
frontier,"  on  one  side  of  which  lies  "safety"  in  the  sense  of  the 
continuation  of  probable  adequate  funding  (at  least  until  the  next 
assessment). 

The  emphasis  in  these  operations  on 
conformity— normality— points  to  an  apparently  contradictoi^  aspect  of 
the  disciplinary  system  much  referred-to  by  Foucault:  namely,  that  its 
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concentration  on  the  "difference"  between  individuals--their 
examination,  assessment  and  consequent  categorisation— is  actually  an 
insistence  on  a sameness,  a uniformity  and  conformity.  In  the  penal 
setting,  for  example,  what  matters  is  not  that  there  are  different  types 
of  individuals  in  prison,  but  that  all  individuals  become-are  reduced  to 
being— different  types  of  prisoner.  However,  in  all  disciplinary 
systems— and  for  both  the  individual  researcher  and  the  UOA— the 
following  applies:  "The  perpetual  penalty  that  traverses  all  points  and 
supervises  every  instant  in  the  disciplinary  institution  compares, 
differentiates,  hierarchizes,  homogenizes,  excludes.  In  short,  it 
normalizes."  (Foucault,  1977:  183) 

The  Integrated  System  and  Cooperation 

For  the  integrated  system  to  succeed,  Foucault  argues, 
cooperation  is  a necessary  accompaniment  to  surveillance.  It  is  also  a 
consequence  of  it:  the  individual  cooperates  in  part  because  s/he 
knows  s/he  is  under  surveillance.  Thus,  "good,"  cooperative  behaviour 
has  every  likelihood  of  being  rewarded;  "bad,"  uncooperative 
behaviour,  of  being  penalised.  Cooperation  also  entails  self- 
surveillance—one  checks  to  ensure  one  is  adequately  mapping  an  entire 
research  performance  and  planning  to  the  requirements  of  those  who 
will  assess  it— and  the  surveillance  of  fellow  professionals:  after  all,  a 
"non-  cooperator,"  or  under-performer,  is  capable  of  inflicting 
potentially  calamitous  damage  on  her/his  colleagues. 

Further,  cooperation  acts  to  endorse  and  legitimise  the  process  of 
assessment  and  surveillance,  and  thereby  the  disciplinary  system,  as  an 
integrated  whole.  This  acts  to  fragment  units  which  were  previously 
cohesive.  A dramatic  example  of  this  is  the  emergence  of  a "transfer 
market,"  as  Departments  (at  least  those  who  can,  or  make  sacrifices  to 
be  able  to)  buy-up  "star"  players  to  strengthen  their  team  and  thus 
bolster  their  chances  of  "promotion"  to  a higher  "league,"  in  this  case 
ranking.  As  in  sport,  such  promotion  brings  with  it  increased  money 
with  which  further  valuable  acquisitions  can  be  made.  As  the  journal 
Managing  HE  recently  observed: 

"There  has  been  no  formal  quantification  yet  of  the  transfer 
market,  but  analogies  with  football  were  reinforced  by  one 
contributor  to  a File  on  Four  [BBC  Radio]  programme,  who 
had  pursued  phone-calls  at  midnight  and  meetings  in 
motorw'ay  service  stations.  ...one  university  'losing'  a 
professor  has  sent  the  new  employer  a bill  for  £0.5  million 
for  intellectual  property  transfer  in  relation  to  a vital 
database  developed  for  research."  (Note  4)  (Managing  HE, 

1996: 4) 

University  solidarities  arc  put  under  further  pressure  as 
"high-ranking"  Departments  (who  may  have  bought  their  rank  in  the 
above  manner)  look  askance  at  those  beneath  them,  fearful  that  they 
will  be  tainted  by  association  and/or  that  they  will  be  asked  to 
subsidise  them.  Within  Departments,  eollegial  solidarities  are 
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undermined  as  researchers  who  may  not  meet  targets  set  by  the  UOA 
are  classified  as  "weak-links";  at  which  point,  penalties  against  them 
may  be  exacted.  Examples  might  be  the  imposition  of  heavier  teaching 
and  administrative  loads,  and  the  loss  of  research  allowances,  both 
financial  and  temporal  (i.e.  sabbaticals).  Thus,  features  of  the  job  once 
regarded  as  standard  and  unexceptional  have  been  drawn  into  and 
deployed  as  part  of  an  all-encompassing  system  of  rewards  and 
punishments  designed  to  maximise  "cooperation"  with  The  Exercise. 

The  examples  given  above,  and  others  like  them,  are  ways  in 
which  both  UOAs  and  researchers  participate  in  and  cooperate  with 
the  RAE  not  reluctantly  but  imaginatively,  aggressively  and 
competitively;  such  methods  are  overtly  mandated,  required  or 
encouraged  by  The  Assessors.  This  phenomenon  begs  questions  about 
the  "nature"  of  the  profession  itself  and  its  ability  to  resist  such  an 
apparently  clear  threat  to  it. 

It  is  perhaps  easiest  to  understand  the  profession's  complicity  in 
its  own  surveillance  and  oppression  by  utilising  the  Gramscian  notion 
of  "spontaneous  consent,"  a concept  akin  to  the  cooperative  dimension 
of  the  integrated  disciplinary  system.  In  the  cr  o of  The  Exercise, 
consent  is  spontaneous-comes  "naturally"— to  the  academic  as  a 
consequence  of  many  years  of  systematic  moulding  of  the  professional 
personality.  This  moulding  begins  before  entry  into  the  profession, 
through  the  long  years  of  being  examined,  assessed  and  rewarded  as  a 
student.  Further  examinations  await,  but  the  key  test  now  is  the 
professional's  ability  to  examine,  assess  and  either  reward  or  punish. 
This  ability  is  not  only  exercised  on  students  but  on  colleagues  in  the 
culture  of  peer-review.  The  positive  internalisation  of  this  way  of 
proceeding  and  being  leads  to  the 

unquestioned— "spontaneous"— acceptance  of  disciplinary  power,  the 
ritualisation  of  which  is  the  examination;  a glorification  of  which  is  the 
RAE.  Foucault  sums  up  the  nature  and  effects  of  this  ritualisation  thus: 

"The  examination  combines  the  techniques  of  an  observing 
hierarchy  and  those  of  a normalizing  judgment.  It  is  a 
normalizing  gaze,  a surveillance  that  makes  it  possible  to 
qualify,  to  classify,  and  to  punish.  It  establishes  over 
individuals  a visibility  through  which  one  differentiates 
them  and  judges  them.  That  is  why,  in  all  the  mechanisms  of 
discipline,  the  examination  is  highly  ritualised.  In  it  are 
combined  the  ceremony  of  power  and  the  form  of 
experiment,  the  deployment  of  force  and  the  establishment 
of  truth.  At  the  heart  of  the  procedures  of  discipline,  it 
manifests  the  subjection  of  those  who  are  perceived  as 
objects  and  the  objectification  of  those  who  are  subjected." 
(Foucault,  1977:  184-5) 

The  RAE  is  a drastic  imposition  of  such  processes  on  a profession 
which  itself  practices  them  continuously  and  unquestioningly.  This  is 
not  to  say,  however,  that  it  is  not  changing  that  profession  in  important 
and  disturbing  ways.  On  the  nature  of  research,  on  the  value  of 
teaching,  and  on  the  experience  of  students,  the  impact  is  proving 
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profound. 

Conclusions:  The  Impact  of  the  RAE  on  Higher 
Education 

We  have  argued  that  the  RAE  is  an  example  of  an  exercise  in 
disciplinary  power  as  that  term  was  understood  by  Foucault.  The  effect 
of  the  RAE  on  the  academic  profession  can  be  seen  on  many  levels, 
ranging  from  day-  to-day  stress  and  workload  to  the  likely  long-term 
nature  and  value  of  research  and  teaching.  The  RAE  was  intended  to 
have  a dramatic  effect:  it  has  had. 

Impact  on  Research 

The  RAE  represents  a new  phase  in  the  "commodification"  of 
academic  research.  Academics  have  long  been  expected  to  view 
publications  as  "assets,"  or  what  Ronald  Barnett  refers  to  as  "academic 
currency"  to  trade  in  the  pursuit  of  advancement.  (Barnett,  1992)  The 
RAE  has  linked  commodification  directly  to  the  overall  goal  of 
making  the  intellectual  community  "competitive,"  with  Departments 
adding  up  their  members'  currency  in  order  to  compete  for  declining 
government  funding.  The  government's  intention  is  to  create  a leaner, 
fitter,  research  "sector,"  providing  in  the  words  of  the  then  Education 
Secretary  "a  national  resource  of  knowledge  and  expertise  for  the 
benefit  of  our  international  competitiveness..."  (Department  for 
Education  and  Employment,  1996). 

While  the  RAE  claims  not  to  be  concerned  with  the  number  of 
publications,  its  imperative  has  encouraged  researchers  to  publish 
more  often  in  order  to  meet  the  pressure  within  their  UOA  to  be 
"research  active."  On  the  face  of  it,  the  emphasis  in  the  RAE  on 
research  productivity,  and  researchers  as  producers,  is  having  the 
desired  effect:  more  academics  appear  to  be  publishing  with  greater 
frequency.  Producing  more  articles,  however,  is  not  the  same  as  doing 
more  research.  The  regurgitation  and  multiple-placing  of  articles  is  on 
the  increase.  This  process,  although  intellectually  untaxing,  is  time- 
consuming,  reducing  time  and  energy  available  for  both  fresh  research 
and  course  review.  Moreover,  as  more  is  being  published,  recent 
studies  suggest  that  less  is  being  read.  (Daly,  1994) 

The  pressure  on  the  UOAs  is,  as  we  have  shown,  subsequently 
placed  on  the  individuals  within.  Indeed,  in  many  Cases,  a system  is 
instituted  within  the  UOA  which  closely  mirrors  that  of  the  RAE. 
Because  so  much  is  as  stake,  the  individual  academic  must  confomi  to 
dictates  and  her  or  his  own  research  plans  fall  victim  to  larger  forces. 
This  necessarily  begs  larger  questions  about  academic  freedom. 
Individual  researchers  are  coming  under  increasing  pressure  not  to 
undertake  complex  and/or  radical  work  which  may  not  be  able  to  be 
compressed  into  the  Exercise's  four-year  cycle.  Furthemiore,  pressure 
is  exerted  to  produce  work  in  specified  forms  and  places,  regardless  of 
their  appropriateness  in  the  perhaps  grander  scheme  of  the  individual's 
research  project  or  career.  Researchers  who  resist  may  hinder  their 
own  position  within  the  UOA,  potentially  also  jeopardising  the  UOA's 
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ranking.  Not  only  may  this  set  of  pressures  act  to  undermine  the 
position,  confidence  and  job-  satisfaction  of  researchers,  it  may  act  to 
prevent  researchers  with  ambitious,  long-term  research  programmes 
from  either  moving  to  other  Departments,  or  even  being  hired  in  the 
first  instance.  It  is  more  important  than  ever  to  be,  and  to  be  seen  to  be, 
a "safe  bet." 

Impact  on  Teaching  and  Learning 

The  RAE  has  had  a negative  impact  on  teaching  in  a number  of 
ways,  both  ideological  and  practical.  Ideologically,  the  previously 
cited  definition  of  "research"  used  in  the  Exercise  has  both  exacerbated 
the  false  split  between  teaching  and  research  and  tended  to  stress  the 
superior  relevance— in  terms  of  the  quality  of  intellectual  endeavour, 
the  practical  benefit  to  the  economic  well-  being  of  the  country, 
etc.— of  the  latter.  Practically,  there  has  simply  been  less  time  for 
academics,  scrambling  for  their  "4,"  to  devote  to  teaching. 

In  terms  of  both  logistical  and  ideological  emphasis,  the  Exercise 
has  acted  to  devalue  previously  rewarding  and  esteemed  aspects  of  the 
academic  profession.  Perhaps  the  most  tangible  example  is  the 
devaluation  of  course-  and  lecture-preparation,  which,  if  done 
properly,  involves  extensive,  high-quality  research.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  gauge  the  extent  of  the  subsequent  decline  in  course 
standards.  Moreover,  a crucial  aspect  of  such  preparation  is  interactive 
research;  that  is,  reflecting  on  and  incorporating  the  responses  and 
attitudes  of  students.  In  other  words,  the  Exercise  not  only  reduces  the 
learning  experience  of  the  student  but  the  learning  experience  of  the 
academic. 

There  are  a whole  range  of  ways  in  which  the  Exercise  has  tended 
to  devalue  both  the  academic's  role  as  teacher  and  learner,  and  the 
student's  intellectual,  and  ultimately  personal,  respectability  and 
dignity.  One  major  consequence  is  the  diminished  amount  of  time 
made  available  for  out-of-class  intellectual  engagement  with 
students— again,  a loss  to  each  party;  a precluded  interactivity.  More 
directly,  perhaps,  time  for  meetings  with  students  on  strictly 
course-related  work— discussion  of  draft  essays,  supervision  meetings, 
etc.— is  also  reduced  or  made  more  pressurised.  In  broader  terms,  when 
courses  are  modified  and  adapted,  academics  will  be  highly  unlikely  to 
accept  improvements  from  the  students  point  of  view  that  could  reduce 
the  amount  of  precious  research-time  they  need  to  set  aside  to 
complete  the  research  programme-their  own,  increasingly  time- 
consuming  course  work.  Other  equally  negative  developments  could 
be  cited,  but  our  purpose  here  is  not  to  list  them  but,  rather,  consider 
the  response  to  them  by  the  academic  profession. 

Resisting  the  RAE 

Resistance  to  the  RAE  is  inevitable:  it  has  been  an  abrupt  and 
draconian  intrusion  into  the  profession,  increasing  the  job-insecurity, 
and  diminishing  the  job-satisfaction,  of  many  academics.  Despite  its 
professed  dedication  to  improving  research  quality,  the  Exercise  is 
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clearly  a politically  motivated  prelude  to  closures  and 
redundancies— an  exercise  in  justifying,  ultimately  in  the  name  of 
British  economic  competitiveness,  a further  fierce  attack  on  the  higher 
education  sector.  However,  the  resistance  of  academics  has  not 
translated  into  any  noticeable  degree  of  effective  action.  No  doubt  this 
in  part  because  of  the  very  fear  the  Exercise  has  generated.  There  may 
be  a deeper  explanation,  however,  suggested  by  our  use  of  Foucault's 
concept  of  the  integrated  disciplinary  system. 

A Foucaultian  analysis,  such  as  that  proffered  above,  suggests 
that  higher  education-indeed,  education  generally— is  a Research 
Assessment  Exercise:  a competitive  system  run  by— and,  at  least 
traditionally,  operating  to  the  powerful  benefit  of— disciplinarian 
technicians  of  reward  and  punishment.  In  such  a system,  it  is  precisely 
the  combination  of  complicity  and  coercion  which  is  integrative, 
irresistible,  seemingly  inevitable.  For  the  academic  the  RAE  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  examination,  combining  the  negative  and  positive 
elements  of  the  integrated  system;  the  examination  is  a concentrated, 
spectacular  exercise  of  surveillance,  observation  and  normalisation.  In 
this  sense,  the  RAE  is  distorting  the  academic  profession  by  taking  its 
own  logic  and  turning  it  against  it. 

A truly  radical  critique  requires  the  contemplation  of  the 
desirability  and  necessity  of  a new,  non-disciplinary  logic.  Such 
critiques  have  been  offered  in  the  past  and,  significantly,  they  have 
been  articulated  as  part  of  a wider  critique  of  society.  (Freire,  1972; 
Dale,  1976;  Illich,  1971;  Gramsci,  1971).  As  a starting  point,  we  might 
return  to  these  earlier  debates  to  renew  our  aquaintance  with  the  ways 
in  which  education  functions  as  part  of  the  larger  structures— political, 
economic  and  social-of  discipline  within  society.  It  is  only  then  that 
we  will  be  able  to  make  comiections  between  our  own  actions  as 
academics  in  disciplinary  structures  and  the  disciplinary  structures  to 
which  we  are  subjected. 

Notes 

1.  The  authors'  names  have  been  placed  alphabetically;  the  order 
does  not  denote  an  unequal  contribution  to  the  research  and 
writing  of  this  paper.  The  authors  would  like  to  thank  Gavin 
Beckett  and  Jeannie  Grussendorf  for  their  helpful  comments  on 
an  earlier  draft  of  this  paper. 

2.  UOAs  are  now  coming  under  pressure  to  elaborate  Five  Year 
Research  Plans,  integrating  each  individual's  research  programme 
into  a single,  "coherent"  programme,  thus  increasing  the 
compression  on  researchers  from  above. 

3.  As  argued  above,  this  power  is  itself  exercised  within  the  context 
of  an  integrated,  hierarchical,  disciplinary  system.  The  assessment 
criteria  established  by  each  Panel  is  expected  to  faithfully  reflect 
what  are  in  effect  injunctions  from  above  (the  funding  bodies). 

4.  The  introduction  of  a Teaching  Assessment  Exercise  is  said  to 
offer  a coirective  for  this  tendency,  but  early  indications  suggest 
that  this  Exercise  will  not  consider  the  needs  of  students  any  more 
than  the  RAE  considers  the  full  value  of  research. 
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Abstract 

The  objective  of  this  article  is  to  explore  the  current  reality  faced  by 
higher  education  students  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  to  draw  out 
the  implications  of  this  current  reality  for  policy  makers  in  the  future.  In 
the  article,  I explore  the  influence  of  transnational  corporations'  training 
programs  on  education  as  it  currently  pertains  to  Central  and  Eastern 
European  higher  education  and  employment.  In  addition,  multinational 
corporate  entities  exercise  influence  on  European  Union  policy  through 
the  role  of  lobby  organizations  and  activities.  I explore  the  influence  of 
these  practices  on  education  with  an  emphasis  on  the  emerging 
importance  of  Western  language  skills.  In  addition,  I focus  on  the 
European  Union  and  its  efforts  to  expand  into  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
in  order  to  provide  a focal  point  for  analysis. 

Introduction 

"If  there  ever  was  an  all-European  house,  it  had  an  upstairs  and 
a downstairs....  There  was  the  industrialized  West,  and  then 
there  was  another,  underdeveloped  Europe  to  provide  meals  and 
servants— raw  materials,  food  and  cheap  migrant  labour. 

...Europe  in  2018  will  consist  of  a Western  superstate  whose 
floors  are  scnibbed  by  Romanians  or  Poles,  and  a periphei^  of 
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beggarly  Bantustans  (Ascherson,  1 988: 1 2) 

The  nineties  are  also  witnessing  the  continuation  of  important 
social,  cultural,  economic  and  political  developments  that  affect 
higher  education.  Prominent  among  them  are  the  globalization 
of  the  economy,  the  decline  of  the  welfare  state,  and  the 
commodification  of  knowledge.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Berlin 
Wall  in  1989,  there  has  been  a deepening  of  the  shift  from 
Keynesianism  to  neoliberalism,  and  with  it  a wave  of 
privatization  and  an  increasing  presence  of  market  dynamics  in 
social  exchanges. "(Schugurensky,  1997,  p.  1) 

At  no  other  time  in  our  history  has  the  global  proliferation  of 
consumer  markets  been  so  pervasive.  Global  corporations  produce  and 
disseminate  products  throughout  the  world  with  ever  increasing  speed  and 
scale.  Since  the  fall  of  communism,  these  international  corporations  have 
expanded  their  markets  into  the  post-communist  nations.  With  this 
expansion  of  economic  markets  ensues  a simultaneous  global  influence  in 
economic,  cultural  and  political  arenas.  In  regard  to  education, 
particularly  higher  education,  transnational  corporations  influence 
curriculum  choices  through  training  practices  as  well  as  language 
utilization.  As  we  approach  the  twenty-first  century,  more  and  more 
global  coiporations  are  utilizing  centralized  training  practices  at  corporate 
universities  while  opting  for  English  as  the  language  of  instruction.  This 
usage  serves  to  promote  English  as  a global  lingua  franca. 

At  the  regional  level.  Central  and  Eastern  European  nations  have 
been  actively  seeking  admission  to  the  European  Union.  Bound  by  the 
1993  Copenhagen  European  Council  agreement,  CEE  nations  who  have 
applied  for  EU  membership  must  be  actively  engaged  in  developing  a 
functioning  market  economy.  Consequently,  these  CEE  nations  must 
demonstrate  the  introduction  of  active  measures  to  reduce  state  owned 
enterprise  and  create  a free  market  system! Note  1).  Due  to  these 
measures,  the  CEE  region  has  been  a fertile  ground  for  international 
investment.  Consequently,  on  a regional  level,  transnational  corporations 
have  been  granted  access  to  CEE  markets  due  to  the  necessary  adoption 
of  neo-liberal  economic  practices  facilitated  by  the  World  Bank  and  the 
European  Union  (Note  2).  Consequently,  these  powerful  corporate 
entities  influence  language  policy  due  to  employment  opportunities  in 
Western  as  well  as  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  (Note  31.  Due  to  their 
centralized  training  practices,  access  to  employment  is  dependent  upon 
western  language  skills  and  knowledge.  This  serves  to  privilege  those  in 
the  region  who  have  English  language  skills;  those  who  have  acquired 
English  language  skills  maintain  an  advantage  in  the  economic  and  labor 
markets.  Consequently,  transnational  corporations  have  begun  to  play  a 
major  role  in  the  field  of  higher  education  due  to  employment  access 
based  on  western  linguistic  skill. 

Furthcmiore,  the  European  Union  (EU)  exerts  influence  in  the  region 
due  to  the  involvement  in  education  and  developmental  assistance  (Kole 
4}.  Recently,  Romania  and  Hungary  became  eligible  for  participation  in 
European  Union  Community  programs  in  the  field  of  education,  training 
and  youth:  SOCRATES,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Youth  for  Europe 
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programs.  This  will  serve  to  expand  EU  support  of  education  carried  out 
through  TEMPUS  from  1990  - 1996  CNote  5).  Since  1990,  the  European 
Union  has  instituted  the  TEMPUS  program  which  has  provided 
educational  travel  opportunities  for  faculty  and  students.  An  examination 
of  TEMPUS  program  data  indicates  that  an  unequal  flow,  from  east  to 
west,  of  faculty  and  students  has  occurred;  many  more  university  faculty 
and  students  from  the  east  are  traveling  to  the  west  than  vice  versa.  I 
contend  that  these  unequal  mobility  flows  demonstrate  an  advantage  for 
those  with  western  language  skills;  CEE  university  students  and  faculty 
endowed  with  western  language  skills  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
travel  to  Western  Europe.  This  advantage  along  with  the  promotion  of 
English  language  for  training  among  transnational  corporations  will  ser\'e 
to  devalue  Central  and  Eastern  European  intellectual  work.  Tlirough  the 
introduction  of  SOCRATES,  mobility  flows  will  further  exacerbate  an 
unequal  East-West  flow  of  students  and  faculty.  Through  this  unequal 
flow,  those  with  Western  European  language  skills  will  gain  economic 
privilege  through  increased  job  opportu  nities.  Furthermore,  these 
mobility  flows  will  lead  to  a diminished  output  of  scholarly  work 
published  in  Eastern  and  Central  European  languages. 

In  this  article  I will  explore  the  influence  of  transnational 
corporations  and  the  European  Union  on  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  I 
contend  that  global  trends  facilitated  by  transnational  corporate  training  is 
facilitating  a de  facto  linguistic  advantage  for  those  who  have  acquired 
English  language  skills.  Furthermore,  since  most  transnational 
coqporations  maintain  a strong  lobbyist  structure  in  Brussels, 
transnational  corporations  act  more  in  the  role  of  policy  development  in 
the  European  Union.  Simultaneously,  participation  in  TEMPUS  has 
operated  to  privilege  university  students  with  western  language  skills. 
Further  participation  in  ERASMUS  will  further  this  trend;  those 
university  students  with  French,  German  or  English  language  skills  will 
maintain  a privileged  position  due  to  access  to  university  mobility 
programs.  EU  involvement  in  the  region  paired  with  the  international 
influence  of  transnational  corporations  will  lead  to  an  increased  level  of 
economic  stratification  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Those  who  have 
western  language  skills,  especially  English,  will  be  granted  access  to 
study  and  employment  opportunities  not  afforded  those  without  these 
linguistic  skills. 

Globalization:  English  as  Corporate  Lingua  Franca 

With  the  collapse  of  Soviet  communism  and  subsequent  opening  to 
international  capitalism,  global  corporations  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  expand  operations  and  markets  into  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

During  the  initial  phases  of  transition,  those  CEE  nations  which  were 
oriented  towards  a market  economy  were  rewarded  with  large  amounts  of 
foreign  investment  rNotc  61.  Consequently,  the  World  Bank  and  other 
multilaterals  provided  funding  for  those  nations  which  were  actively 
engaged  in  attempts  of  free-market  liberalization  and  privatizationlNotc 
21.  Due  to  a need  for  capital  and  required  by  multilateral  conditionality, 
CEE  nations  have  opened  its  doors  to  global  commerce.  Yet,  global 
commerce  is  simultaneously  English  speaking;  five  hundred  and  sixty-six 
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of  the  top  one  thousand  corporations  in  the  world  are  located  in  English 
speaking  nationstNote  St.  Due  to  the  economic  power  of  global 
commerce  centered  in  English  speaking  nations,  English  has  become  a 
global  lingua  franca.  With  markets  expanding  into  CEE  nations,  those 
with  English  language  skills  will  be  given  a privileged  opportunity  in  the 
labor  market.  Consequently,  English  will  increase  in  value  as  expansion 
of  transnational  corporation  continues  into  the  east. 

With  this  economic  expansion  comes  a de  facto  influence  on 
University  curricula.  Since  University  students  in  CEE  nations  will  be 
granted  employment  opportunities  with  English  language  skills,  a demand 
for  English  language  instruction  at  the  university  as  well  as  at  other  levels 
of  the  educational  system  has  been  realized{Notc_9}.  Due  to  the  economic 
influence  of  global  commerce,  the  connection  between  transnational 
corporations  and  institutions  of  higher  education  continues  to  merge.  For 
example,  Mallampally  (1997)  provides  the  example  of  two  internationally 
renown  business  universities  (i.e.,  Institut  pour  I'enseignement  des 
methodes  de  direction  de  I'enterprise  (IMEDE)  and  the  International 
Management  Institute  (IMI)  which  were  originally  founded  as  corporate 
training  centers  for  Nestle  and  Alcan.  Levels  of  university  and  coiporate 
connections  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  later.  Yet,  thfe  connections 
current  exist  and  will  continue  to  flourish  as  global  commerce  grows. 
Consequently,  a hierarchal  system  of  influence  exists;  labor  market 
requirements  (facilitated  by  TNCs)  influence  universities  which  provide 
the  credentialing  and  cultural  knowledge  needed  to  advance  in  a global 
society.  The  power  of  economic  capital  works  to  define  the  system  of 
higher  educational  institutions;  due  to  economic  influence,  the  practices 
of  these  corporations  facilitates  public  demands  which  operate  to  change 
university  practices  and  knowledge  distribution  (Bourdieu,  1973). 

Table  1 illustrates  the  training  strategies  of  the  largest  transnational 
corporations.  From  Table  1,  large  transnational  corporations  provide  more 
technical  training  as  well  as  on-the-job  training  than  small  to  medium 
TNCs.  Since  large  transnational  corporations  rely  more  on  their  own 
training  systems,  access  to  this  training  is  critical  for  employment  with 
these  firms.  Due  the  location  of  corporate  headquarters,  access  to  training 
is  dependent  upon  western  language  skills.  For  example,  since  566  of  the 
top  1000  corporations  are  located  in  English  speaking  nations,  English 
will  more  likely  be  the  language  of  training.  Consequently,  what  appears 
to  be  more  important  criteria  in  hiring  is  the  language  skills  through 
which  TNCs  provide  training  for  employees.  Therefore,  western  language 
skills  become  more  critical  for  employment  in  large  TNCs. 

Table  1.  Training  of  employees  by  TNCs 
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Type  of  Training  & 
Region 

Small  to  Medium  1 
TNCs  i 

Large  TNCs 

On-the-Job  Training 

I"  ! 

% Providing  ! 

Training 

% Providing  ; 

Training  1 

South,  East  & 
South-East  Asia 

61%  i 

i 

75% 

Latin  America 

r 60%  j 

69% 

!~  All  Developing 
1 Nations 

r 

! 61%  I 

1 * 

( ! 

73% 

Technical  Training 

1 % Providing  | 

I Training  | 

% Providing 
Training 

South,  East  & 
South-East  Asia 

: ' r~ 

46%  i 

71% 

! Latin  America 

1A% 

j All  Developing 
Nations 

i 44%  • 

1 

73% 

Source.  Mallampally  (1997). 

From  table  1 , it  can  be  ascertained  that  large  transnational 
corporations  tend  to  train  employees  at  centralized  locations.  For 
example,  in  1993,  Nestle  trained  1200  workers  from  over  60  various 
nations  at  its  Rive-Reine  training  center  (Mallampally,  1997).  As  ERT 
(1989:35)  explains  about  Nestle  training,  due  to  global  expansion: 

a special  group  is  prepared  for  an  international  career.  An  initial 
on-the-job  training  mixed  with  classroom  seminars  is  offered 
during  a I'A-  IVi  years.  For  this  group  it  is  especially  essential 
to  look  after  the  company's  interests  as  though  they  were  one's 
own,  through  (1)  mobility  or  the  willingness  and  ability  to 
move  about  both  physically  (i.e.,  from  one  geographical  area  to 
another)  and  socially,  (2)  adaptability  both  in  geographical  and 
intellectual  terms,  and  (3)  linguistic  skill.  The  minimum 
requirement  is  for  two  languages,  the  preference  being  English, 
French  and  Spanish. 

Similarly,  large  TNCs  such  as  McDonald's  as  well  as  Anderson 
Consulting  maintain  their  own  universities  which  operate  as  training 
centers.  Yet,  in  order  to  conduct  training  in  these  central  locations, 
employees  must  utilize  a lingua  franca.  Consequently,  workers  who  are 
hired  are  required  to  have  gained  linguistic  capital  in  French,  English  or 
Gcnnan.  At  Airbus  Industries,  a collaboration  between  Spanish,  English, 
German  and  French  companies,  workers  communicate  in  English  (World 
Press  Review,  1997). 

Global  commerce  is  influencing  training  practices  throughout  the 
world  while  TNCs  training  policies  are  influencing  language  acquisition 
as  well  as  access  to  employment  opportunities.  Consequently,  those  who 
possess  Western  European  linguistic  capi  tal  remain  in  a privileged 
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position.  Transnational  corporations  located  in  Western  Europe  or 
moving  into  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  are  continually  influencing 
language  policy.  Since  the  EU  is  expanding  into  CEE  nations,  CEE 
university  students  are  driven  to  acquire  Western  European  linguistic 
capital. 

European  Union:  Conflation  of  the  Regional  and  Global 

Bound  by  the  1993  Copenhagen  European  Council  agreement,  CEE 
nations  who  have  applied  for  EU  membership  must  be  actively  engaged 
in  developing  a functioning  market  economy.  In  accordance  with  this  EU 
mandate,  the  EU  clearly  views  CEE  nations  as  potential  consumers  of 
Western  European  products  (Note  10).  EU  policy  makers  desire  to 
increase  the  economic  competitiveness  of  Western  European 
corporations.  "Further  integration  and  enlargement  will  help  rapidly 
growing  income  in  Central  and  East  European  countries  translate  into  a 
continuous  rapid  growth  of  the  West-European  export  market"  (European 
Commission,  1997a).  With  the  European  Commission  keen  on  expanding 
economic  markets  into  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  EU  policies  are 
created  in  an  effort  to  perpetuate  free  market  liberalization  and 
privatization  in  CEE  nations  which  further  contributes  to  the  influence  of 
global  corporations. 

Like  all  large  political  institutions,  the  European  Union  has  an 
ancillary  collection  of  lobbyist  organizations  working  for  private 
corporate  interests.  One  of  the  largest  is  the  European  Round  Table  of 
Industrialists  (ERT).  ERT  is  comprised  of  some  of  the  largest 
multinational  companies  in  the  world.  Of  the  forty-six  companies  ERT 
represents,  twelve  are  listed  in  the  top  one  hundred  corporations  in  the 
world.  European  business  continues  to  a major  play  on  the  world's  stage. 
In  1998,  139  of  the  top  500  and  290  of  the  top  1000  corporations  were 
located  in  Western  Europe.  In  1990, 168  of  the  world's  top  500 
corporations  were  based  in  Western  Europe  (Ikeda,  1996).  Table  2 
demonstrates  the  international  economic  power  of  many  of  the  ERT 
corporations. 

Table  2.  ERT  Corporations'  Economic  Power 
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Corporation 

International  Corporate 

Ranking  ' 

(Rank  of  1000) 

General  Electric 

1 I 

Royal  Dutch  Shell 

3 : 

British  Petroleum 

21  1 

Unilever 

I 33  ^ 

Nestle 

38  1 

British  Telecom 

45  : 

Daimler  Benz 

58  : 

1 Ericsson 

71  I 

Siemens 

77 

Bayer 

91 

Veba 

94 

i B.A.T.  Industries 

96  : 

Source.  Business  Week  (1997). 

With  such  economic  influence,  it  would  be  prudent  to  explore  the 
relationship  between  ERT  and  the  EU.  For  example,  "[t]he  aim  of  the 
ERT  is  to  strengthen  Europe's  economy  and  improve  its  global 
competitiveness"  (ERT,  1998).  In  order  to  accomplish  this  objective,  ER'l 
makes  contact  biannually  (i.e.,  every  six  months)  with  members  of  the 
government  which  currently  holds  the  EU  presidency.  This  is  due  to  the 
change  in  the  EU  presidency  each  six  months.  During  these  meetings, 
ERT  presents  working  papers,  reports  or  position  papers  outlining  their 
policy  in  regard  to  critical  issues  influencing  their  corporate  markets.  In 
addition,  ERT  operates  at  the  national  level  with  its  members  facilitating 
contact  with  country  level  governmental  and  parliament  members. 

Like  all  lobby  organizations,  the  European  Round  Table  of 
Industrialists  is  a policy  dissemination  body  which  attempts  to  steer  EU 
policy  decisions.  For  example,  ERT  released  "Education  for  Europeans— 
Towards  the  Learning  Society"  in  March  1995.  Interestingly,  a July  14, 
1997  report  on  the  European  Council's  decision  to  admit  Hungary, 
Romania  and  the  Czech  Republic  for  participation  in  Community 
programs  for  education,  training  and  youth  makes  reference  to  a White 
Paper  entitled,  "Teaching  and  Learning  - Towards  the  Learning  Society." 
According  to  the  European  Council,  this  paper  "defines  the  priorities  of 
an  education  which  is  capable  of  carrying  out  its  traditional  tasks  while 
integrating  the  new  economics,  technological  and,  above  all,  human 
aspects"  (European  Parliament,  1997;  20). 

In  addition,  in  1997,  ERT  published  a report  "Investing  in 
Knowledge:  The  Integration  of  Technology  in  European  Education." 
Later  the  same  year,  the  European  Commission  released  "Towards  a 
Europe  of  Knowledge."  ERT's  report  emphasizes  an  infomiation  society 
which  learns  through  cooperation  with  corporations.  This  sentiment  was 
echoed  by  the  European  Commission.  In  section  three  of  the  European 
Commission  report,  "The  Parties  Involved,"  economic  partners  arc 
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emphasized.  "There  must  be  a commitment  to  securing  greater 
involvement  of  the  business  sector"  (European  Commission,  1997d,  p,  7). 
Topics  raised  by  ERT  through  their  policy  papers  seems  to  have  an 
influential  effect  on  European  Commission  policy.  This  influence  extends 
directly  to  institutions  of  higher  education  through  collaborate  efforts 
with  universities. 

European  University— Corporate  Connection 

ERT  maintains  an  Educational  Policy  unit  through  which  policy 
papers  and  collaboration  with  European  Higher  Education  is  facilitated. 
For  example,  the  ERT  joined  together  with  the  Standing  Conference  of 
Rectors,  Presidents  and  Vice-Chancellors  of  the  European  Universities 
(CRE)  to  conduct  research,  publish  policy  papers  and  facilitate  policy 
which  would  benefit  corporate  interest.  CRE  represents  500  universities 
in  thirty  nations.  Two  examples  of  collaborative  publications  include  the 
following:  European  Approaches  to  Lifelong  Learning  (1992);  and 
Lifelong  Learning;  Developing  Europe's  Future  Capability;  The  Role  of 
Industry  - University  Cooperation  (1991).  Through  these  publications, 
ERT  promotes  an  increased  partnership  with  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Table  3 provides  an  example  of  suggested  university  - 
corporate  collaborations  currently  being  utilized  by  ERT  member 
corporations. 

Table  3.  University— Corporate  Collaboration 


1 Training  Type  | 

Description 

1 

! Inhouse  Training 

1 

j 

i 

Individual  University  faculty 
utilized  at  corporate 
headquarters 

Universities  construct  program 
for  corporation 

j 

Tailor-made  programs 

j 

■ Joint  Collaboration 

i 

1 

1 Pick  and  Mix 

Combine  accredited  company 
training  with  external  university 
courses 

Select  courses  at  a variety  of 
institutions 

1 Publicly  funded  adult 

1 education 

i 

1 Self-study 

I Open  University 

1 _ 

Distance  Education  Supported 
with  Technology 

Source.  European  Round  Table  of  Industrialists  (1991). 

ERT  desires  universities  to  serve  its  interest  through  a concerted 
effort  to  promote  life  long  learning;  training  costs  will  be  reduced  if 
universities  aid  corporations  in  training.  For  example,  the  American 
Society  for  Training  and  Development  (ASTD)  reported  that  $25  billion 
was  spent  annual  in  order  to  train  poorly  educated  graduates  (Vaughn, 
1997).  In  addition  to  global  economic  influence,  the  European  Round 
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Table  of  Industrialist  is  attempting  to  drive  educational  policy  making 
throughout  Europe  through  its  partnership  with  CRE  and  policy  papers 
disseminated  to  the  European  Union  at  its  biannual  meeting  with  the  EU 
presidency.  Yet,  the  corporations  represented  by  ERT  influence  university 
students  as  well  as  language  policy  in  CEE  nations  through  its  global 
economic  strength. 

Corporate  Influence  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 

A recent  survey  conducted  by  Universum  (1997)  illustrates  how 
Polish,  Hungarian  and  Czech  University  students  view  language  skills 
and  their  relationship  to  economic  opportunity.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  the 
respondents  indicated  that  "the  ability  to  speak  foreign  languages"  was  a 
critical  skill  perceived  as  necessary  to  realize  success  in  career  plans.  A 
large  percentage  realize  that  access  to  increased  levels  of  employment  in 
the  European  market  is  dependent  upon  the  possession  of  language  skills. 
Economic  incentives,  realized  through  language  ability,  remain  the 
impetus  for  travel  to  Western  Europe  for  education  and  employment 
opportunities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  number  of  Romanians  and 
Hungarians  without  knowledge  of  Western  languages  face  an  uncertain 
and  perceived  unfair  future.  World  Press  Review  (1997:8)  provides 
insight  into  their  feelings: 

Hardest  to  take  for  many  non-English  speakers  is  the  way  the 
global  language  has  divided  the  world  into  haves  and  have-nots: 
opportunities  for  knowledge,  jobs,  and  advancement  may  be 
ope;  to  English  speakers  and  closed  to  others.  Career  ads  in 
French  newspapers  published  in  Belgium  are  often  used  in 
English,  because  multinationals  increasingly  regard  mastery  of 
the  language  as  a job  requisite. 

With  such  an  emphasis  on  foreign  language  acquisition  as  a requisite 
for  employment,  transnational  corporations  are  endowed  with  a de  facto 
influence  over  CEE  university  students.  Due  to  the  economic  prowess  of 
TNCs,  CEE  students  look  to  these  multinationals  as  a mechanism  for 
upward  mobility.  Of  those  surveyed  about  companies  that  they  would 
ideally  like  to  work  for,  only  four  domestic  companies  (i.e.,  two  banks, 
one  telecommunications  company  and  one  brewery)  made  the  top  25 
"wish  list"  in  total  of  the  three  countries  represented  in  the  survey. 
Interestingly,  in  two  nations  these  companies  were  the  number  one 
choice.  Generally,  university  students  in  the  region  are  looking  toward  the 
West  for  economic  prosperity;  thirty-six  percent  of  the  respondents  want 
to  work  for  a multinational.  This  desire  for  employment  at  multinational 
corporations  leads  to  a de  facto  influence  on  language  programming  at 
Central  and  Eastern  European  universities.  For  example,  students  seeking 
upward  mobility  realize  the  need  to  acquire  Western  European  language 
skills  which  in-tum  creates  a demand  for  these  languages  at  CEE 
universities.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  university  students  indicated  that 
acquiring  a command  of  foreign  languages  is  important  to  cunent  career 
success.  In  other  words,  these  university  students  recognize  that  acquiring 
linguistic  capital  (i.e.,  modem  languages  of  Western  Europe  such  as 
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German,  French  and  English)  is  critical  to  upward  mobility  in  the 
emerging  new  Europe.  In  addition,  the  influence  of  western  linguistic 
capital  can  also  be  seen  in  the  number  of  students  from  post-communist 
nations  studying  in  the  United  States;  4780  students  came  to  the  U.S.A. 
during  the  1991-92  year  to  study  a*  American  universities  as  compared 
with  18,032  during  1995-96  year  (Moffet,  1996).  The  influence  of  global 
commerce  on  language  acquisition  can  be  seen  through  this  recognition. 
Consequently,  transnational  corporations  (TNC)  create  linguistic  value 
through  their  global  economic  power.  Students  are  clearly  aware  of  this 
fact  and  equate  economic  success  with  working  for  this  influential 
transnational  corporations.  Table  4 illustrates  the  university  respondents 
top  ten  selections  for  ideal  employment. 


Table  4,  CEE  University  Students  Dream  Jobs. 


Poland 

Czech  Republic 

Hungary  | 

IBM 

Komenci  Banka 

MOL  i 

1 BMW 

IBM 

IBM  i 

1 OPEL 

Microsoft 

Unilever  i 

[ Microsoft 

SPT  Telecom 

Coca  Cola  j 

I 

General  Motors 

Citibank 

BMW 

Philips 

Coppers  & 
Lybrand 

Andersen  Consulting 

Siemens 

Hewlett  Packard 

Nestle 

Bank  Handlowy 

Arthur  Andersen 

Mercedes-Benz 

Arthur  Andersen 

Siemens 

Audi  ' 

Sony 

BMW 

1 Danone 

Source:  Universum  International  (1997) 

Surely,  the  majority  of  these  companies  are  familiar  to  the  reader. 
Students  chose  large  TNCs;  TNCs  that  represent  some  of  the  most 
successful  and  wealthiest  corporations  in  the  world.  With  this  recognition 
comes  a simultaneous  realization  of  the  language  of  their  corporate 
headquarters  (i.e.,  English,  French,  German).  Obtaining  linguistic  capital 
for  these  university  students  represents  an  economic  incentive  for  upward 
mobility.  In  addition,  these  languages  operate  as  a transnational  corporate 
ling  ua  franca  allowing  communication  between  native  speakers  of 
various  vernacular  languages.  The  influence  of  English  and  other  Western 
languages  facilitates  university  policy  and  curriculum  change  as  well  as  a 
simultaneous  demand  by  university  students  to  acquire  these  linguistic 
skills. 


EU  Involvement  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  Higher 
Education 


Beginning  September  1,  1997,  Romania  and  Hungary  bcc.nmc 
eligible  for  participation  in  European  Union  Community  programs  in  the 
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field  of  education,  training  and  youth:  SOCRATES,  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
and  Youth  for  Europe  programs  CNote  1 IL  In  a ddition,  the  Czech 
Republic  has  recently  became  eligible  to  participate  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  other  CEE  countries  (i.e.,  Slovakia,  Poland)  will  become  eligible  in 
the  near  future. 

The  European  Union  (EU)  has  been  actively  involved  in  Central 
Europe  since  1988  (Note  121.  As  CEE  nations  realized  more  freedom,  the 
level  of  EU  involvement  and  cooperation  from  the  EU  increased.  On 
December  18,  1989,  the  EU  created  PHARE  in  an  effort  to  provide 
financial  assistance  and  advice  to  post-communist  nations  (Note  13).  As 
part  of  the  creation  of  PHARE  was  the  development  of  TEMPUS  (Note 
14).  TEMPUS  has  been  the  EU's  primary  developmental  assistance 
program  in  the  field  of  education  for  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
TEMPUS  was  initially  implemented  in  order  to  meet  the  education  and 
training  needs  of  Hungary  and  Poland  in  an  effort  to  support  the 
initiatives  of  Phare.  Yet,  the  EU  soon  realized  Member  Countries  could 
benefit  from  expanding  aid  to  other  nations  in  the  CEE  region.  In  1990, 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  G24  nations  extended  financial 
assistance  to  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
and  Yugoslavia 

On  May  7,  1990,  the  European  Council  created  the  TEMPUS 
program;  Article  4 of  the  European  Council  decision  outlines  the 
objectives  of  the  TEMPUS  program  (European  Commission,  1997; 
European  Commission,  1991).  With  the  admission  of  associate  countries 
into  community  programs,  the  EU  will  further  its  educational  efforts  first 
facilitated  through  TEMPUS  (Trans  European  Cooperation  Scheme  for 
Higher  Education).  The  objectives  of  TEMPUS  are; 

• to  facilitate  the  coordination  of  the  provision  of  assistance  to  the 
eligible  countries  in  the  field  of  exchange  and  mobility,  particularly 
for  university  students  and  teachers,  whether  this  assistance  is 
provided  by  the  Community,  by  its  Member  States  or  by  third 
countries  of  the  G24  group; 

• to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  training  in  the  eligible  countries, 
particularly  in  subject  areas  to  which  they  give  priority,  and  to 

c icourage  their  cooperation,  including  joint  cooperation,  with 
partners  in  the  Community,  taking  into  account  the  need  to  ensure 
the  widest  possible  participation  of  all  regions  of  the  Community  in 
such  actions; 

• to  increase  opportunities  for  the  teaching  and  learning  in  the  eligible 
countries  of  those  languages  used  in  the  Community  and  covered  by 
the  Lingua  program  and  vice-versa; 

• to  enable  students  from  the  eligible  countries  to  spend  a specific 
period  of  study  at  university  or  to  undertake  industry  placements 
within  the  Member  States,  while  ensuring  equality  of  opportunity  for 
male  and  female  students  as  regard  participation  in  such  mobility; 

• to  enable  students  from  the  Community  to  spend  a similar  period  of 
study  or  placement  in  an  eligible  country; 

• to  promote  increased  exchanges  and  mobility  of  teaching  staff  and 
trainers  as  part  of  the  cooperation  process. 
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Of  particular  interest  are  the  final  two  objectives:  (1)  to  enable 
students  to  study  or  work  in  CEE  nations;  (2)  to  promote  exchanges 
between  EU  and  CEE  faculty  and  students.  Ideally,  TEMPUS  objectives 
promote  cooperation  as  well  as  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  cultures 
between  citizens  of  EU  and  CEE  nations.  Yet,  this  is  only  true  if  a 
two-way  flow  of  exchange  occurs.  Figures  1 and  2 illustrate  faculty  and 
student  flows  from  1 990  to  1 996. 

Consequently,  an  examination  of  the  flow  patterns  of  faculty  and 
students  to  and  from  CEE  nations  should  reveal  if  TEMPUS  objectives 
have  been  met  through  exchanges  and  mobility  flows.  According  to  the 
European  Training  Foundation  (1997a),  large  numbers  of  East-West  and 
West-East  exchanges  have  occurred.  For  example,  100,649  faculty  and 
students  have  benefitted  from  TEMPUS  funded  Joint  European  Project 
exchanges  as  well  as  10,624  individuals  through  Individual  Mobility 
Grants  (European  Training  Foundation,  1997b). 

Figure  1.  Faculty  & Student  Flows  bet>veen  EU  and  CEE  countries 
(1990-1996) 


Source.  1996  Tempus  Yearbook. 

Figure  2.  Faculty  & Student  Individual  Mobility  Flows  (1990-1996) 


Source.  1996  Tempus  Yearbook. 

From  this  data,  it  becomes  clear  that  an  unequal  flow  of  faculty  and 
staff  is  occurring;  faculty  and  students  from  CEE  countries  arc  traveling 
to  the  EU  Member  States  in  much  greater  numbers.  Wiat  is  particularly 
woirisome  is  the  low  number  of  students  from  EU  member  countries 
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traveling  to  CEE  nations. 

Since  these  students  represent  the  future  scholars  from  the  region, 
the  capability  for  access  to  knowledge  from  CEE  nations  is  dependent 
upon  translations  from  CEE  nation  students  obtaining  Western  European 
language  skills.  Consequently,  the  potential  for  the  loss  or  lack  of 
distribution  of  academic  work  produced  in  CEE  nations  remains  great  due 
to  the  emphasis  on  Western  European  languages  as  well  as  these  unequal 
academic  mobility  flows.  Due  to  the  emphasis  on  western  languages, 
scholars  will  not  have  access  to  academic  production  written  in  CEE 
languages;  those  who  will  translate  are  more  likely  to  translate  from 
western  to  eastern  languages.  As  English  continues  its  global  dominance, 
fewer  scholarly  journals  will  utilize  CEE  languages;  the  majority  of  the 
global  intellectual  products,  journals  and  magazines,  are  published  in  a 
few  languages;  English,  French,  German,  Spanish  (Altbach,  1982) 

Some  may  argue  that  this  unidirectional  flow  is  justifiable.  After 
years  under  Soviet  domination  with  strict  regulations  governing  travel, 
faculty  and  staff  from  CEE  nations  desire  travel  opportunities  to  visit  and 
explore  Western  Europe.  In  addition,  universities  in  the  region  may  not 
have  the  infrastructure  capacity  to  support  large  numbers  of  west-east 
exchanges.  Certainly,  conversations  with  many  students  and  colleagues 
from  the  CEE  region  indicate  a desire  to  see  Western  Europe  after 
oppressive  communist  policies.  Yet,  these  mobility  patterns  are  likely  to 
result  in  a high  degree  of  social-epistemological  stratification  based  upon 
linguistic  and  other  capital.  For  example,  those  who  have  acquired 
Western  European  language  skills  are  able  to  participate  in  East-West 
exchanges.  Current  realities  in  Western  European  Academic  exchange 
will  only  be  exacerbated  with  the  further  entry  of  Eastern  and  Central 
scholars.  For  example,  current  participation  of  EU  Member  countries  in 
staff  mobility  demonstrates  the  dependence  on  the  dominant  languages  of 
Europe. 

Enders'  (1998)  study  of  academic  staff  mobility  in  the  European 
Union  through  ERASMUS  demonstrates  that  a hierarchal  value  of 
languages  exists  in  the  European  Union.  Of  all  staff  mobilities  in  1990  - 
91,  English  was  utilized  in  61  percent  of  course  offerings  where  visiting 
faculty  were  lecturing  at  host  institutions.  French  was  the  language  of 
instruction  in  27  percent  of  the  courses,  German  13  percent,  Spanish  10 
percent,  Italian  9 percent  and  all  other  languages  2 percent.  English  is 
presently  the  academic  lingua  franca  of  choice. 

In  addition  to  the  potential  for  decreased  production  of  scholarly 
works  in  CEE  languages,  these  opportunities  created  through  university 
exchange  could  lead  to  future  employment  prospects  with  Western 
European  universities  and/or  corporations  leading  to  further  economic 
stratification  between  university  students  in  the  CEE  region  who  possess 
Western  European  language  skills  and  those  who  don’t.  Consequently, 
economic  stratification  based  on  educational  attainment  will  be  further 
exacerbated  by  access  given  to  those  with  western  language  skills.  Access 
which  provides  upward  mobility  opportunities  for  those  with  these 
linguistic  skills. 
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European  Higher  Education:  Potential  Impact  on  CEE 
Faculty  and  Students 

In  1979,  Jean-Fran9ois  Lyotard  published  The  Postmodern 
Condition:  A Report  on  Knowledge.  His  work  acted  as  a catalyst  for  the 
postmodern  movement  but  more  importantly  discussed  his  perceptions  of 
the  future  of  education  and  knowledge.  Lyotard  (1993,  p.  4-5)  writes: 

The  relationship  of  the  suppliers  and  users  of  knowledge  to  the 
knowledge  they  supply  and  use  is  now  tending,  and  will 
increasingly  tend,  to  assume  the  form  already  taken  by  the 
relationship  of  commodity  producers  and  consumers  to  the 
commodities  they  produce  and  consume  - that  is,  the  form  of 
value.  Knowledge  is  and  will  be  produced  in  order  to  be  sold  , it 
is  and  will  be  consumed  in  order  to  be  valorized  in  a new 
production:  in  both  cases,  the  goal  is  exchange.  Knowledge 
ceases  to  be  an  end  in  itself,  it  loses  its  "use-value." 

Due  to  this  shift  from  knowledge  as  an  end  in  itself  to  knowledge  as 
symbolic  capital,  educational  institutions  must  sell  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  skills  to  the  consumer-student.  Universities  throughout 
the  world  are  experiencing  a shift  from  knowledge  as  an  end  in  itself  to 
knov/ledge  as  added  value  to  the  individual's  symbolic  captial. 
Consequently,  universities  are  forging  relationships  with  corporate 
entities  as  I have  discussed  previously  in  the  paper. 

Transformation  in  the  nature  of  knowledge,  then,  could  well 
have  repercussions  on  the  existing  public  powers,  forcing  them 
to  reconsider  relations  (both  de  jure  and  de  facto)  with  the  large 
corporations,  and  more  generally  with  civil  service.  (Lyotard, 

1993,  p.  6) 

Lyotard's  keen  prognostication  of  the  current  reality  we  are 
witnessing  in  higher  education  is  valuable  for  reflection  on  the  impact  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  in  regard  to  higher  education.  In  CEE  nations, 
the  commodification  of  higher  education  is  realized  in  two  majors  forms: 
privatization  of  education  and  the  shifting  profession  of  higher  education. 

With  the  elimination  of  communist  state  controlled  education  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1990's  came  privatization  efforts.  International  donor 
agencies  including  the  European  Union  mandated  privatization  as  a 
preresquisite  to  EU  membership  as  well  as  receipt  of  donor  aid. 
Consequently,  the  education  sector  was  opened  to  private  institutions 
offering  all  types  of  educational  services.  Through  these  privatization 
efforts.  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  has  witnessed  the  influx  of  hundreds 
(or  perhaps  thousands)  of  private  institutions  of  higher  education  as  well 
as  univemities  headquartered  in  Europe  or  the  United  States  with  branch 
campuses  in  the  region.  Higher  education  has  become  a commodity. 

Since  many  of  the  programs  strive  to  offer  international  models  of 
business  or  authentic  language  instructors,  local  instructors  arc  replaced 
with  scholars  who  have  knowledge  of  Western  European  business,  law, 
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economics  models  as  well  as  the  command  of  English  or  German.  Could 
this  lead  to  unemployment  for  those  regional  scholars  without  these 
languages  or  skills? 

In  addition  to  privatization  efforts,  higher  education  institutions  in 
Europe  as  well  as  throughout  the  world  are  facing  similar  circumstances. 
Throughout  the  v/orld  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  percentage  of  students 
entering  institutions  of  higher  education  as  well  as  the  percentage 
graduating  has  continued  to  rise  substantially.  Figure  3 demonstrates 
these  trends  in  several  OECD  nations. 


Figure  3.  University  EnroUment  Rates  (1985-1995) 


Source.  Peter  (1997) 

With  large  numbers  of  students  entering  higher  education, 
universities  are  beginning  to  struggle  financially.  In  addition,  at  the  same 
time  as  large  numbers  of  students  are  entering  higher  education,  European 
governments  are  reducing  per  pupil  funding.  Consequently,  a potential 
education  crisis  is  being  realized  in  Europe.  To  counter  the  economic 
reality  of  universal  access  to  higher  education,  many  nations  have 
introduced  increased  levels  of  tuition  and  fees  as  well  as  stricter 
admissions  policies  (Schugurensky,  1998).  Yet,  with  the  opening  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  western  institutions  may  utilize  the  contacts 
brought  about  through  TEMPUS  and  SOCRATES  to  fill  needed  lecture 
positions  with  CEE  academicians. 

Considering  the  influx  of  western  scholars  to  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  as  well  as  the  access  to  university  connections  through  mobility 
programs,  Western  European  institutions  of  higher  education  potentially 
view  Eastern  European  scholars  as  inexpensive  labor  to  fill  the  needed 
positions  to  teach  the  masses  entering  higher  education  in  Western 
Europe.  Although  these  trends  favor  Western  European  institutions, 
Eastern  scholars  are  eager  for  an  income  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families.  Intellectual  labor  will,  as  Lyotard  suggests,  begin  to  resemble 
commodification.  Advertisments  may  soon  appear  in  LeMonde  or 
Nepszabadsag  written  in  English  searching  for  lecturers  to  teach  in 
Western  Europe.  But  again  we  must  be  reminded  of  the  linguistic  capital 
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involved.  English  is  a symbolic  passport  providing  access  to  those  who 
posess  it. 

Furthermore,  this  financial  crisis  may  lead  to  less  opportunities  for 
Central  and  Eastern  European  students  seeking  placement  in  the 
universities  with  the  best  domestic  reputation.  Due  to  the  financial  crisis 
of  higher  education  in  the  region,  institutions  of  higher  education  are 
attempting  to  lure  Western  students  who  are  willing  to  spend  large  sums 
of  money  on  tutition  to  study  there.  With  large  numbers  of  foreign 
students  coming  to  the  region,  university  spaces  at  prestigious  unviersities 
may  begin  to  be  filled  with  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  foi  tuition  in  hard 
currencies  such  as  dollars,  marks  and  pounds.  Language  continues  to  play 
a major  role  at  the  university  level  in  the  region. 

Language  as  Neo-Colonial  Agent  or  Catalyst  for  Upward 
Mobility? 

Historically,  the  language  of  instruction  at  the  university  level  or  the 
acquisition  of  foreign  languages  has  provided  the  recipient  of  educational 
services  with  prestige  which  could  be  exchanged  as  symbolic  capital.  For 
example,  Latin  as  a dead  language  was  the  language  of  instruction  at  the 
higher  education  level  and  Hebrew,  French  and  Greek  were  learned  in 
order  to  train  mental  faculties.  Acquisition  of  these  languages  offered 
potential  wealth  and  prestige;  similarly,  those  who  acquire  English  today 
have  access  not  afforded  others  who  are  educated  to  the  same  level. 

Perhaps  we  can  draw  parallels  between  what  is  occurring  today  with  the 
past  in  regard  that  elite  education  has  been  instituted  in  an  effort  to  restrict 
access.  For  example,  elites  (e.g.,  economically  dominant  individuals  and 
families)  attempted  to  restrict  access  through  language  of  instruction.  For 
example.  Those  today  who  don't  have  command  of  a western  language  are 
in  a similar  position;  language  skills  can  provide  access  or  restrict  it.  Yet, 
there  are  fundamental  differences  as  well. 

In  the  past,  Latin  was  used  as  symbolic  capital  when  education  was 
perceived  as  an  end  in  itself  Elites  differentiated  themselves  from  others 
through  knowledge  acquisition  and  mental  training  rather  than  career 
aspiration.  Since  most  students  came  from  financial  secure  families, 
knowledge  and  mental  training  was  the  differentiating  factor.  They 
believed  that  a cultivated  mind  made  an  individual  superior.  Enlightment 
w'as  driven  by  the  pursuit  of  the  rational  and  this  would  be  achieved 
through  education  and  mental  training  in  part  through  the  acquisition  of 
foreign  languages.  Yet,  today  there  has  been  a fundamental  shift  in  the 
belief  of  the  value  of  higher  education.  Today,  a university  education  is 
seen  more  and  more  as  a value  added  enterprise  which  provides  the 
individual  with  symbolic  capital  to  exchange  in  the  labor  market. 

For  example.  Education  adds  value  to  human  capital;  higher 
education  provides  individuals  with  upward  mobility  opportunities.  I 
would  argue  that  those  who  obtained  an  education  in  Latin  were  also 
exercising  an  initiative  to  realize  a superior  economic  position  in  exchange 
for  their  knowledge  but  this  education  was  also  sought  more  as  an  end  in 
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itself.  Today's  university  student,  particularly  in  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe,  is  driven  much  more  by  market  forces.  Since  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  is  realizing  an  economic  crisis,  these  forces  exercise  great  power 
on  issues  of  university  curricula  and  language  of  instruction. 

University  studies  historically  have  operated  as  a mechanism  to 
preserve  elite  status.  Bourdieu  (1973,  1990)  illustrates  this  in  French 
universities;  most  university  students  in  French  universities  were  children 
of  the  professional  class.  This  process  of  elite  preservation  was 
experienced  and  continues  today  in  African  nations.  After  independence, 
elites  maintained  the  colonial  language  due  to  the  perception  that  this 
language  afforded  more  opportunities  for  upward  mobility.  Yet,  this  was  a 
condition  of  neo-coloialism  where  European  language  and  cultural  was 
perceived  as  superior.  The  people  called  for  the  language  of  instruction  to 
remain  the  Western  European  language  because  they  perceived  these 
languages  as  leading  to  positions  of  economic  superiority  and  prestige. 
Indeed,  the  French  Cultural  Ministry  and  the  British  Council  are  involved 
in  maintaining  the  utilization  of  French  and  English  in  African  nations  and 
have  established  lucrative  business  operations  similar  to  the  establishment 
of  western  schools  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  But,  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe,  masses  of  people  have  rejected  the  colonial  language  of 
Russian  and  replaced  it  with  English  and  German. 

Indeed,  as  with  Latin  and  the  Colonial  languages  of  French  and 
English,  language  acquisition  in  CEE  is  driven  by  a desire  for  upward 
mobility.  Language  skills  are  viewed  as  a value  added  enterprise.  I do  not 
see  this  as  a nation-state  neo-colonial  situation.  But,  multinational 
corporations  are  facilitating  a neo-colonial  condition  where  English  is 
perceived  as  superior  to  the  national  languages  of  Central  and  Eastern 
European  countries.  Today,  English  is  a desired  product  to  be  obtained  due 
to  the  economic  superiority  of  English  speaking  corporations.  As  I have 
demonstrated,  the  largest  companies  in  the  world  are  located  in  English 
speaking  countries  and  utilize  English  as  a working  lingua  franca. 
Language  skills  today  are  driven  by  economics.  Transnational 
corporations  are  continuing  to  replace  the  nation-state  as  a global  and 
regional  force  as  people  perceive  employment  opportunities  with  Western 
European  companies  or  in  Western  European  nations  through  labor 
mobility  offered  with  admittance  into  the  European  Union.  Those  with 
language  skills  in  Central  and  Eastern  European  nations  are  at  a distinct 
advantage.  Yet,  how  prolific  is  the  possession  of  English  or  other  Western 
European  languages? 

National  Advantage:  Western  European  Languages  as 
Cultural  Capital 

Von  Kopp  (1996)  suggests  that  in  order  to  succeed  in  CEE  nations 
during  the  transition  phase,  it  is  more  important  for  citizens  to  acquire 
cultural  capital  than  economic  capital.  For  example,  CEE  students  with 
foreign  language  skills  are  at  a distinct  advantage  over  students  who  have 
yet  to  acquire  these  skills.  Yet,  Hvingary  and  Romania  illustrate 
problematic  realities  in  regard  to  linguistic  capital.  The  Sixth  Central  and 
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Eastern  Eurobarometer  revealed  that  79%  of  Hungarians  and  78%  of 
Romanians  couldn't  speak  a second  language  well  enough  to  converse  in  it 
rNotc  15).  In  Hungary,  similar  results  were  obtained  in  earlier  surveys;  in 
1979,  7%  could  speak  a foreign  language  while  in  1982,  13.9%  suiv'eyed 
could  speak  a foreign  language  (Radnai,  1994).  Interestingly,  the  Czech 
Republic  doesn’t  have  such  a language  problem  (Note  161.  With  such  large 
numbers  of  citizens  unable  to  converse  in  a second  language,  residents  of 
Romania  and  Hungary  are  at  a distinct  disadvantage  as  the  European 
Union  expands.  Yet,  educational  attainment  in  these  nations  plays  a major 
role  in  access  and  privilege.  As  illustrated  in  Table  5,  university  educated 
Hungarians  were  twice  as  likely  to  have  acquired  language  skills  than 
secondary  students.  Educational  attainment  simultaneously  brought  about 
access  to  TEMPUS  programs  due  to  possession  of  western  linguistic  skill. 


Table  5.  Foreign  Language  Knowledge  in  Hungary 


<8 

Years  of 
Primary 
School 

8 Years 
of 

Primary 

School 

Secondary 

School 

College  & 
University 

Total 

Population 

Knowledge 
of  Foreign 
Languages 

8.1 

8.3 

27.4 

53.9 

14.8 

No 

Knowledge 
of  Foreign 
Languages 

91.1 

91.7 

r" 

72.6 

46.1 

85.2 

# Sampled 

3024 

4359 

1671 

696 

9750 

Percent  of 
Total 

31.2%  1 44.7% 

17.1% 

1 

7% 

100% 

Source.  Radnai  (1994). 

With  EU  expansion  comes  mobility  opportunities  (Note  17).  Yet, 
access  to  these  mobility  opportunities  are  dependent  upon  language  skills. 
Those  with  English,  German  and  French  language  skills  have  access  to 
university  studies  in  France,  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  as  well  as 
future  employment  opportunities  with  multinational  corporations. 
Consequently,  those  university  students  with  language  skills  can  be 
considered  to  possess  a form  of  symbolic  capital:  linguistic  capital. 
Language  skills  are  not  capital  in  an  economic  sense  but  allow  for 
symbolic  exchanges  which  enable  an  individual  an  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  her/his  existence  (Bernstein,  1973).  A shift  toward  Western 
Europe  has  allowed  those  who  possess  Western  linguistic  and  cultural 
capital  to  emerge  as  privileged.  As  we  approach  the  twenty- first  century, 
language  skills  conducive  to  communicating  with  American,  Japanese  and 
European  Union  member  countries  equate  to  job  opportunities  and 
economic  advantage.  This  reality  will  further  exacerbate  the  economic 
stratification  brought  about  since  transition  due  to  an  increased  emphasis 
on  credentialism;  university  graduates  have  a distinct  economic  advantage 
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since  the  fall  of  Soviet  communism  tNotc  181. 

CEEPUS:  Viable  Solution  or  Contributor  to  Western 
European  Linguistic  Capital? 

The  Central  European  Exchange  Program  for  University  Students 
(CEEPUS)  was  initiated  in  January  1995.  Realizing  that  "there  had  been 
substantial  increases  in  ‘East-West'  exchanges,  academic  exchange  among 
the  new  democracies  had  come  almost  to  a complete  halt"  the  Austrian 
Government  facilitated  a meeting  of  CEE  ministers  of  higher  education  to 
discuss  the  creation  of  CEEPUS  (Austrian  Ministry  of  Education,  1995). 
Unlike  TEMPUS,  CEEPUS  primarily  operates  as  an  East-East  university 
exchange  program.  University  exchanges  occur  between  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  Romania,  Poland,  Slovakia,  Austria,  Croatia,  Czech  Republic 
and  Slovenia  institutions  of  higher  education  or  departments. 

Each  nation  pledges  a number  of  scholarship  months  (see  table  6); 
these  months  are  considered  CEEPUS  currency.  For  example,  this 
"currency"  represents  how  many  months  institutions  in  each  country  will 
sponsor  a student  (i.e.,  host  nations  waive  tuition  costs  for  visiting 
students).  Due  to  the  age  limit  of  the  program  (i.e.,  a maximum  of  35  years 
of  age),  CEEPUS  primarily  promotes  cultural  and  academic  exchange 
between  CEE  students  although  university  professors  and  graduate 
students  are  also  encouraged  to  participate. 

In  regard  to  language,  CEEPUS  participation  mandates  the  inclusion 
of  courses  in  English,  German  and  French.  Consequently,  these  three 
languages  operate  as  the  official  lingua  francas  of  the  CEEPUS  program. 

In  support  of  CEE  languages  is  a type  of  course  referred  to  as  a "dual 
course."  Dual  courses  consist  of  groups  of  participants  from  two  countries 
where  each  group  learns  the  language  of  the  other  group.  Consequently, 
CEEPUS  supports  regional  linguistic  acquisition. 

Although  CEEPUS  doesn't  serve  the  quantity  of  TEMPUS  mobility, 
as  illustrated  through  the  scholarship  hours  in  table  6,  the  East- East  nature 
of  CEEPUS  provides  opportunities  for  CEE  regional  intellectual  exchange 
and  language  learning.  Consequently,  institutions  undergoing  similar 
problems  facilitated  during  post-communist  transition  can  exchange  ideas 
without  the  intervention  of  a western  perspective.  In  addition,  the 
East-East  nature  provides  for  a mechanism  to  preserve  scholarly 
perspectives  which  can  be  endangered  by  global  domination  of  academic 
journals  written  in  Western  languages. 

Table  6.  Scholarship  Hours  Pledged  by  Country 
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Source.  Croatian  CEEPUS  Office  (1997). 

Is  CEEPUS  the  only  potential  model  for  securing  the  language, 
eulture  and  ideas  of  the  region?  Although  I do  believe  that  this  is  a best 
case  scenario  it  is  extremely  limited.  As  can  be  ascertained  through  the 
number  of  available  CEEPUS  hours,  this  program  is  serving  few  students 
and  faculty.  Of  course,  there  will  be  scholars  from  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  who  will  participate  in  academic  mobility  programs  and  return 
home  to  the  region.  These  individuals  are  needed  to  be  the  disseminators 
of  knowledge  produced  both  in  the  West  and  the  East.  Without  individuals 
who  can  provide  access  through  translation  in  domestic  academic 
scholarly  journals  to  those  without  the  linguistic  capital  to  participate  on 
the  M'orld  academic  stage,  Central  and  Eastern  European  scholars  may  not 
be  able  to  provide  aceess  to  information  in  their  own  nations  with  the 
knowledge  they  generate.  This  has  been  eommon  in  developing  nations 
where  scholars  supported  by  the  Roekefeller  and  Ford  Foundations  publish 
in  Western  European  language  journals  and  do  not  publish  in  their  own 
vernacular  tongue. 

Furthermore,  the  introduction  of  bilingual  programs  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  may  prove  to  provide  access  for  those  not  able  to  take 
advantage  of  TEMPUS  or  SOCRATES  mobility  opportunities.  These 
programs  offer  classes  in  the  national  language  as  well  as  through  a 
western  European  language.  Since  1990,  there  has  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  programs  at  the  elementary,  secondary  and  tertiary  levels. 
Further  research  needs  to  be  conducted  to  gauge  the  suceess  of  these 
domestic  programs.  These  programs  are  built  upon  sanguine  aspirations  of 
those  who  believe  that  institutions  of  higher  education  can  produce  bi  or 
trilingual  students  who  can  compete  globally  yet  remain  at  home  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  nation-state.  Optimism  is  needed  in  a region  where  the 
entire  educational  system  has  been  transformed  in  a short  period  of  time. 

Conclusion 

I have  attempted  to  raise  some  critical  issues  which  have  emerged  in 
Haslcm  and  Central  Europe  during  post-communist  transition. 
Globalization  efforts  by  transnational  corporations  continue  to  promote  the 
acquisition  of  English  as  an  international  lingua  franca.  Consequently. 
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those  who  have  acquired  the  English  language  maintain  a de  facto 
linguistic  advantage.  As  I have  demonstrated,  the  largest  companies  in  the 
world  are  located  in  English  speaking  countries  and  utilize  English  as  a 
working  lingua  franca.  Language  skills  today  are  driven  by  economics. 
Transnational  corporations  are  continuing  to  replace  the  nation-state  as  a 
global  and  regional  force. 

At  the  regional  level,  transnational  corporations  have  emerged  as 
policy  makers;  through  influential  lobbyist  organizations,  TNCs  promote 
corporate  self  interest.  Consequently,  EU  policies  serve  the  interests  of 
these  powerful  international  entities. 

An  illustration  of  this  influence  can  be  seen  through  European  Union 
expansion  efforts  into  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  EU  expansion  is  driven 
by  profit  motivation  and  the  expansion  of  commercialism  to  an  additional 
1 30  million  CEE  consumers.  With  this  goal  maintaining  center  stage,  EU 
policy  makers,  encouraged  by  multinational  lobbyists  such  as  the  ERT, 
will  continue  to  develop  educational  policies  which  play  a critical  role  in 
developing  attitudinal,  knowledge  and  skills  conducive  to  consumer 
expansion. 

At  the  national  level,  CEE  students  are  flocking  to  Western  European 
institutions  through  the  TEMPUS  program.  Consequently,  European 
Involvement  in  TEMPUS  has  facilitated  a huge  disparity  between  east  and 
west  faculty  and  student  flows.  I have  argued  that  unequal  flows  from  East 
to  West,  created  through  TEMPUS  programming,  have  led  to  a privileged 
position  for  those  who  have  acquired  Western  European  language  skills. 
Through  TEMPUS  mobility,  these  individuals  gain  access  to  employment 
and  intellectual  knowledge  produced  in  Western  Europe. 

Furtheimore,  students  from  CEE  nations  continue  to  view  Western 
Europe  as  the  land  of  opportunity  where  those  with  the  appropriate 
linguistic  capital  can  reap  economic  gain  and  upward  mobility.  This  dual 
process  of  CEE  students  desiring  upward  mobility  and  EU  enculturation 
leads  to  a continual  devaluation  of  CEE  linguistic,  cultural  and  academic 
arenas.  If  the  current  levels  of  economic  stratification  remain,  students  will 
continue  to  be  driven  toward  English,  French  and  German  language 
programs.  These  policies  will  favor  transnational  corporations  who  will 
acquire  the  services  of  the  brightest  CEE  university  graduates  with 
language  skills  leading  to  a CEE  "brain  drain". 

Consequently,  many  CEE  students  are  cashing  in  an  obtaining 
Western  cultural  capital  while  rejecting  their  own  legitimate  culture. 
Unfortunately,  those  who  don't  obtain  the  necessary  linguistic  and  social 
capital  might  become  members  of  a working  class  periphery  who  wash  the 
floors  of  those  who  exchanged  their  linguistic  capital  to  the  highest 
corporate  bidder. 

Notes 

(1)  The  World  Bank  utilizes  an  Economic  Liberalization  index  to  indicate 
how  economically  liberal  a nation  in  the  CEE  region  has  become.  In 
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addition  to  the  economic  liberalization  measure,  the  Heritage  Foundation 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  have  created  an  Economic  Freedom  Index 
(Holmes  et  al,  1996).  The  liberalization  index  measures  internal,  external 
and  entrance  of  new  firms  in  the  country  (de  Melo,  1997).  Internal 
liberalization  is  weighted  at  .3  and  is  concerned  with  measuring  domestic 
transactions  such  as  abolition  of  state  monopolies  and  price 
standardization.  External  liberalization  is  weighted  at  .3  and  analyzes 
export  controls  such  as  tariffs  and  taxation.  In  essence,  as  is  indicated  by 
variables  measured  by  the  index,  liberalization  is  a measure  of  free  market 
practices.  In  order  to  receive  funding  from  multilateral  organizations  such 
as  the  World  Bank,  CEE  nations  must  strive  for  and  maintain  a high 
economic  liberalization  index  since  this  index  is  referenced  when 
determining  developmental  assistance. 

(2)  To  receive  developmental  assistance  money,  CEE  nations  must  be 
moving  toward  free  market  practices  as  well  as  reducing  state  owned 
properties  and  enterprise. 

(3)  International  companies  such  as  Ford  or  General  Electric  have  either 
located  operations  or  bought  previously  owned  operations  located  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

(4)  Total  aid  funneled  from  the  EU  to  the  12  CEEC  nations  between  1990 
- 94  was  33.8  billion  ECU;  this  represented  45  percent  of  all  donor 
funding  received  in  the  region.  In  fact,  the  EU  has  become  the  fifth  largest 
aid  donor  to  the  region  . In  1995,  the  EU  provided  $7.1  billion  which 
represented  10.5  percent  of  all  donor  aid  to  the  region  by  OECD  countries. 

(5)  Trans-European  Cooperation  Scheme  for  Higher  Education 

(6)  Since  the  collapse  of  Soviet  style  communism  in  1989,  countries  of 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  have  been  inundated  with  donor  assistance 
activities  from  the  West.  Foreign  direct  investment  suipassed  $46  billion 
in  1996  up  60%  from  the  year  before  (HVG,  1997).  Of  this  $46  billion, 
Hungary  leads  transition  nations  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  with  a 
cumulative  $13.9  billion  with  Poland  second  at  $9.1  billion;  Hungary's 
foreign  direct  investment  represents  30%  of  the  region's  total  while 
Poland's  17%.  Russia  is  third  with  a 13%  while  the  Czech  Republic 
maintains  1 2%.  Hungary,  the  Czech  Republic,  Poland,  the  Slovak 
Republic  and  Slovenia  together  received  approximately  70%  of  all  foreign 
direct  investment  in  the  region. 

(7)  In  an  effort  to  examine  the  influence  of  a nation's  neo-liberal  economic 
status  on  EU  donor  funding,  I ranked  Phare  countries  by  their  1990  World 
Bank  economic  liberalization  index  value  and  compared  this  with  each 
nation's  corresponding  level  of  average  annual  Phare  support  from  the 
EU(  1990- 1996).  Since  the  level  of  Phare  funding  varied  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  years  each  nation  has  been  funded,  1 calculated  average  annual 
levels  of  funding  and  utilized  this  value  for  comparison.  Results  of 
Spcamian-Rho  rank  order  correlational  analysis  revealed  a significant 
positive  correlation  of  = ,86,  p < .005  (.735).  From  this  result,  it  would 
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indicate  that  multilateral  funding  offered  by  the  European  Union  is 
contingent  upon  each  nation's  level  of  economic  liberalization. 

(8)  Eight  of  the  top  10,  67  of  the  top  100  and  566  of  the  top  1000 
corporations  in  the  world  are  headquartered  in  English  speaking  nations. 

(9)  The  elimination  of  Russian  language  courses  provided  opportunities 
for  English  and  German  as  well  as  other  western  languages:  Spanish, 
French,  etc.  For  instance,  during  the  1990  - 91  school  year,  three  French, 
one  Spanish  and  three  German  schools  were  opened  in  Czechoslovakia 
(Van  Kopp,  1992).  In  Hungary,  German  is  the  most  widely  studied  and 
used  language  (Radnai,  1994).  In  the  1989  - 90  school  year,  due  to  these 
transitional  language  policies,  Poland  experiencing  a chronic  need  for 
more  than  25000  English  teachers  but  supply  was  limited  to  approximately 
1500  teachers  who  were  available  to  teach  English  (Vulliamy  & Webb, 
1996).  Hungary,  in  order  to  meet  the  need  of  German  and  English 
language  instructors,  facilitated  an  extensive  language  retraining  program. 
Russian  teachers  were  trained  in  English,  German  or  another  foreign 
language  (e.g.,  French  or  Spanish)  to  fill  the  demand  for  foreign  language 
instruction  generated  from  reform  efforts. 

(10)  The  European  Commission  believes  that  "[t]he  economic  effects  of 
enlargement  will  undoubtedly  be  beneficial  for  the  Union  on  the  longer 
run.  Enlargement  will  mean  the  creation  of  a larger  economic  area,  with  up 

to  500  million  consumers,  compared  to  the  current  370  million 

Further  integration  and  enlargement  will  help  rapidly  growing  income  in 
Central  and  East  European  countries  translate  into  a continuous  rapid 
growth  of  the  West- European  export  market  (Agenda  2000,  1997). 

(11)  Education  in  the  European  Union  is  governed  by  Article  126  and 
Article  127  of  the  Maastricht  Treaty.  SOCRATES  is  the  European 
Community  action  program  for  cooperation  in  the  field  of  education. 
SOCRATES  was  first  adopted  for  EU  member  states  on  14  March  1995 
by  Decision  819/95/CE.  For  an  overview  of  the  program  visit 
http://europa.eu.int/en/comm/dg22/socrates.html.  For  information 
regarding  SOCRATES  expansion  into  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  visit 
http://europa.eu.int/en/comm/dg22/socrates/new-co.html 

(12)  European  Union  involvement  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  was 
facilitated  by  the  signing  of  mutual  agreements  for  cooperation  on  June 
25,  1988  between  COMECON  (Council  on  Mutual  Economic  Assistance) 
and  the  European  Community.  This  common  declaration  acted  as  the 
catalyst  for  developing  cooperation  between  the  EU  and  communist 
nations  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe.  For  example,  Hungary  signed 
agreements  with  the  EC  in  September,  1988  as  well  as  Poland  who  signed 
agreements  in  September  1989.  These  agreements  were  follov'cd  by  the 
creation  of  PHARE  (Phare  (Pologne  Hongric  Aide  a la  Reconstruction 
Economique)  is  the  French  word  for  lighthouse.  Economic  aid  and  advice 
from  the  European  Union  was  intended  to  shine  the  light  on  the  path  back 
to  Europe)  on  December  1 8,  1 989. 
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(13)  PHARE  (Pologne  Hongrie  Aide  a la  Reconstruction  Economique)  is 
the  French  word  for  lighthouse.  PHARE  was  created  in  order  to  shine  a 
light  (through  financial  aid  and  advice),  for  CEE  nations,  on  the  path  back 
to  Europe.  During  the  1990's,  the  European  Union  (EU)  has  contributed 
substantially  to  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  From  1991-95,  more  than  60 
percent  of  European  Union  donor  aid  for  education  went  directly  to  the 
Central  and  Eastern  European  Countries  (CEEC)  and  the  Newly 
Independent  States  (NIS).  From  1990  to  1995,  the  EU  provided  ECU  5.3 
billion  to  Albania,  Bulgaria,  the  Czech  Republic,  Estonia,  Hungary, 

Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Romania,  Slovakia  and  Slovenia. 

(14)  Since  1990, according  to  the  European  Training  Foundation,  which 
know  operates  TEMPUS,  more  than  90,000  staff  and  students  from  7000 
higher  education  institutions  have  benefitted  from  East-West  and 
West-East  exchanges.  In  addition,  3000  sets  of  lecture  notes  have  been 
written  as  well  as  1 5,000  courses  have  been  created  or  updated.  About  500 
institutions  have  been  founded  or  restructured,  and  roughly  2000  new 
books  have  been  published. 

(15)  In  November,  1995,  the  European  Commission  interviewed  20,278 
residents  of  19  Central  and  Eastern  European  nations.  Countries  surveyed 
include:  Albania,  Armenia,  Belarus,  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  Czech  Republic, 
Estonia,  Fyrom,  Georgia,  Hungary,  Kazakhstan,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland, 
Romania,  Russian  Federation,  Slovak  Republic,  Slovenia,  Ukraine.  This 
survey  included  all  possible  languages  spoken  (e.g.,  knowledge  of 
Russian). 

(16)  The  Central  and  Eastern  Eurobarometer  found  that  36%  of  Czech 
citizens  can  speak  Russian,  33%  can  speak  German  and  16%  can  speak 
English. 

(17)  As  a citizen  of  the  European  Union  an  individual  is  supposedly  free  to 
live,  work  and  set  up  business  anywhere  in  a EU  member  country.  See  the 
abc  of  European  Union  - Citizenship  at:  http://europa.eu. int/'abc-en.htm 

(18)  Prior  to  transition,  due  to  centralized  planning,  school  graduates  in 
Central  and  Eastern  European  nations  had  many  opportunities  for 
employment  regardless  of  educational  attainment.  Education  was 
encouraged  but  was  not  as  critical  to  social  mobility  as  it  is  today.  Those 
who  have  received  a university  degree  have  a substantial  economic 
advantage  today.  Those  with  a minimal  elementary  education  have 
witnessed  the  largest  economic  decline,  or  instance,  10%  of  the 
unemployed  in  the  Czech  Republic  have  only  an  elementary  education 
(OECD,  1996a).  In  Poland,  20%  of  those  with  a vocational  education  are 
unemployed  as  well  as  17.4%  of  those  possessing  only  a basic  education 
(OECD,  1996b).  In  fact,  in  Poland,  only  4%  of  those  with  a higher 
education  arc  unemployed.  In  the  Czech  Republic  only  0.5%  of  those  u ith 
a university  degree  are  unemployed.  Educational  attainment  has  also 
influenced  (he  quality  of  life.  Fnrthcnnorc,  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1^88. 
female  University  graduates  earned  1.4  limes  that  of  a female  with 
vocational  training  while  the  difference  was  1.28  for  men  (UNDP,  19961. 
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In  1992,  these  values  were  1.43  and  1.34  respectively.  Possession  of  a 
university  degree  has  become  more  and  more  lucrative  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  since  the  collapse  of  communism  and  centralized  planning. 
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Abstract 

This  study  is  about  the  categorisation  of  people  in  educational 
settings.  It  is  clearly  positioned  from  the  perspective  of  the  person 
categorised,  and  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  violations  involved 
when  the  error  components  of  such  categorisations  are  made  invisible. 

Such  categorisations  are  important.  The  study  establishes  the 
central'ty  of  the  measurement  of  educational  standards  to  the  production 
and  control  of  the  individual  in  society,  and  indicates  the  destabilising 
effect  of  doubts  about  the  accuracy  of  such  categorisations. 

Educational  measurement  is  based  on  the  notion  of  error,  yet  both 
the  literature  and  practice  of  educational  assessment  trivialises  that  error. 
The  study  e.xamines  in  detail  how  this  trivialisation  and  obfuscation  is 
accomplished. 

In  particular  the  notion  of  validity  is  examined  and  is  seen  to  be  an 
advocacy  for  the  examiner,  for  authority.  The  notion  of  invalidity  has 
therefore  been  reconceptualiscd  in  a way  that  enables  epistemological  and 
ontological  slides,  and  other  contradictions  and  confusions  to  be 
highlighted,  so  that  more  genuine  estimates  of  categorisation  error  might 
be  specified. 
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the  writer:  philosophy  and 


Chapter  1:  Positioning  the  study  - content  and 
methodology 


Summary  of  the  study 

The  project  grew  out  of  a general  critique  of  assessment  theory 
and  practices,  and  in  particular  of  the  way  in  which  the  notion  of  error 
in  measurement  is  obfuscated. 

The  fundamental  research  question  that  infomied  this  study  is: 

How  is  error  in  measurement  of  standards  obscured  in  most 
practical  events  involving  assessment  of  persons? 

The  study  that  subsequently  developed 

• Clearly  positions  the  writer  in  terms  of  the  experience, 
philosophy  and  values  that  he  brings  to  this  study. 

• Develops  some  tools  of  analysis  of  the  educational  assessment 
process  that  enables  a more  stringent  critique  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  error  in  the  measurement  of  standards. 

• Establishes  the  centrality  of  the  notion  of  the  educational  standard 
to  the  categorisation,  production  and  control  of  the  individual  in 
society. 

• Shows  how  the  professional  literature  on  educational 
measurement  is  based  on  the  notion  of  error,  and  at  the  same  time 
trivialises  that  notion. 

• Re-examines  some  of  the  fundamental  assumptions  of 
educational  assessment  generally  and  psychometrics  in  particular. 
Indicates  some  of  their  most  blatant  self-contradictions  and 
fudges. 

• Reconceptualises  the  notion  of  invalidity,  and  positions  the  field 
of  educational  categorisation  here,  from  the  perspective  of  the 
examined,  rather  than  with  validity,  which  is  an  advocacy  for  the 
examiner. 

• Applies  some  of  this  analysis  to  a study  of  competency  standards 
in  general,  and  in  particular  University  grades,  and  national 
literacy  testing  as  developed  in  the  Australian  context  during  the 
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1990s. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  initial  research  question  has  generated  action 
as  well  as  understanding,  a tool  to  repair  the  damage  resulting  from  the 
critique,  and  a way  to  reduce  some  of  the  violence  it  implies. 

Relevant  Literature 

The  relevant  literature  is  extensive  as  well  as  intensive,  as  the 
Bibliography  shows.  The  extensiveness  was  necessary,  as  many  of  the 
misconceptions  and  fudges  and  contradictions  that  characterise  the 
field  of  educational  assessment  have  been  caused  by  a myopia 
regarding  knowledge  outside  the  arbitrary  boundaries  within  which  the 
field  encloses  itself 

Within  the  field  of  educational  measurement  the  critical  studies 
which  most  overlap  mine  are:  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Hartog  & 
Rhodes  (1936),  Cox  (1965);  in  the  United  States,  Hoffman  (1964), 
Naim  (1980),  Airasian  (1979),  and  Glass  (1978);  in  Australia,  Rechter 
& Wilson  (1968). 

The  Hartog  & Rhodes  study  clearly  showed  the  enormous 
instability  of  the  measurement  of  standards  in  Public  Examinations  in 
England.  The  sneakiness  of  some  of  the  research  techniques  in  no  way 
detracts  from  the  dramatic  incisiveness  of  the  data.  Cox  did  a similar 
job  and  ended  up  with  a similar  horror  story  on  measurements  of 
University  grades.  Hoffman  directed  his  critical  attention  to  the  detail 
of  multiple  choice  testing.  Naim's  critique  of  the  work  of  Educational 
Testing  Service,  and  in  particular  the  part  it  plays  in  College  Entrance, 
is  devastating  in  its  implications.  Airasian's  book  is  a comprehensive 
critique  of  competency  testing.  Glass  attacks  the  measurement  of 
standards  at  its  most  vulnerable  point;  there  are  no  standards,  or  at 
least  none  that  psychometrics  can  produce.  And  Rechter  & Wilson's 
study  indicates  the  confusion  about  how  to  reduce  error  that 
accompanies  public  examining  in  Australia. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  literature  on  reliability  and  validity 
is  pertinent  to  this  study,  because,  when  its  discourse  is  repositioned 
from  examiner  to  examined,  it  provides  more  than  enough  invalidity 
information  to  self  destmct. 

Most  studies  of  error  in  the  measurement  of  standards  are 
however  much  more  specific  in  their  focus  than  is  mine.  Their 
minimal  effect  on  practice  has  perhaps  partially  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  their  critiques  were  in  temis  of  their  own  discipline  of  educational 
measurement;  a discipline  that  owi_s  its  very  existence  to  the  claim  to 
accurate  judgments.  In  terms  of  general  style  and  scope  this  study  is 
perhaps  closer  to  the  work  of  Persig  (1975;  1991),  who  delved, 
articulately  if  deviously,  much  more  deeply  into  the  notion  of  quality. 

Within  the  field  of  power  relations  and  the  construction  of  the 
individual  the  studies  most  similar  arc  those  published  in  Foucault  and 
Education  (Ball, 1990),  in  particular  those  that  take  off  from  Foucault's 
placement  of  the  examination  as  a central  apparatus  of 
powcr/knowlcdgc. 

This  study  is  significant  in  that  it  brings  these  two  diverse  fields 
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of  educational  assessment,  and  the  power  relations  that  pervade 
education,  into  much  closer  contact,  to  expose  their  interrelations,  and 
allow  the  critique  to  cross  fertilise. 

Importance  of  the  study 

The  initial  question  addressed  is  how  the  whole  matter  of  error  in 
measurement  of  standards  is  obscured  in  most  practical  events 
involving  assessment  and  measurement. 

This  is  directly  related  to  the  centrality  of  the  notion  of  the 
educational  standard  to  the  categorisation,  production  and  control  of 
the  individual  in  society.  For  if  the  notion  of  the  standard  is  crucial  to 
the  maintenance  of  power  relations,  and  its  empirical  realisation  is 
prone  to  enormous  error,  then  the  whole  apparatus  of 
power/knowledge  that  depends  on  it  is  in  jeopardy. 

I argue  in  Chapters  4 and  5 that  the  examination  normalises  and 
individualises,  and  is  impotent  without  the  notion  of  the  measured 
standard,  the  sword  that  divides,  the  wedge  that  produces  the  gaps;  and 
how  important  it  is  that  these  measures  of  standards  be  seen  as 
accurate  if  current  societal  structures  are  to  be  maintained. 

One  view  of  immorality  is  that  it  is  behaviour  that  destabilises  a 
social  system.  So  if  playing  the  game  is  inevitable,  is  questioning  the 
rules  not  so  much  dangerous  as  despicable,  immoral  to  the  point  of 
being  unthinkable?  Is  this  the  reason  for  the  great  silence  about  the 
enormous  errors  in  any  measure  of  standards?  Does  this  account  for 
the  erasure  from  public  consciousness  and  discourse  of  the  obvious 
fact  that  educational  standards  as  a thin  accurate  line  have  no  empirical 
existence,  and  attempts  to  measure  in  relation  to  that  line  no 
instrumental  reality? 

In  Chapters  6 to  17  thirteen  sources  of  invalidity  that  contribute  to 
the  error  and  confusion  of  all  categorisations  of  individual  persons  are 
detailed  and  elucidated,  indicating  how  this  silence  in  professional  and 
public  consciousness  might  be  filled  with  a deafening  noise. 

In  Chapters  18  and  19  of  this  study  I apply  some  of  the  analytic 
tools  developed  to  the  contemporary  scene  in  Australia,  and 
demonstrate  how  the  noise  may  be  turned  into  a coherent  critique  of 
practice.  In  1997  competency  standards,  as  a form  of  assessment,  have 
become,  and  are  becoming,  the  major  credentialing  instrument  for  both 
educational  and  vocational  courses  and  jobs.  In  addition,  they  are  now 
the  basis  for  job  descriptions.  In  defining  what  training  is  required  for 
a job,  what  prerequisites  are  required  to  attempt  a job,  what  the  job  is, 
and  how  performance  on  the  job  is  to  be  assessed,  the  cycle  of  fantasy 
created  by  this  controlled  semantic  reductionism  is  complete;  the 
material  world  of  education  and  employment  has  become  textualised 
in  temis  of  competencies  (Collins,  1993;  Cairns,  1992).  The  fragility 
of  this  theorising  is  exposed  when  examined  in  terms  of  the 
reconstructed  notion  of  invalidity  developed  in  this  study. 

In  Universities  students  are  still  categorised  in  tenns  of  grades 
loosely  defined.  Wliat  do  they  mean?  How  error  prone  are  they?  And 
in  the  schools  all  Australian  states  have  agreed  to  introduce  tests  of 
literacy.  Certainly  they  will  introduce  tests.  But  what  will  they 
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measure?  And  with  what  accuracy?  Again  the  reconstructed  notion  of 
invalidity  is  used  to  critically  evaluate  such  questions. 

Methodology  and  the  critique  of  practice 

The  study  roves  beyond  the  artificial  constraints  of  psychometric 
theory  and  test  practice;  into  ontology,  epistemology  and  the 
metaphysics  of  quality;  into  the  nature  of  instrumentation;  into  the 
relations  between  equity  and  assessment  frames  of  reference;  into  the 
fundamental  notion  of  comparability;  into  the  detail  of  the  relation 
between  rank  orders,  standards  and  categorisations;  and  into  the 
minefield  of  the  psychometric  fudge. 

Is  there  method  in  this  diverse  madness?  Where  is  the 
methodology  that  informs  this  wild  profusion?  The  study  aims  to 
expose  the  madness  that  underlies  much  of  the  current  method.  So 
what  is  a methodology  that  undermines  methodologies? 

One  such  method  is  critical  analysis,  the  analysis  of  the 
educational  discourse  that  comprises  the  field  of  assessment.  The 
polices  and  practices  of  educational  assessment  become  fused  in  the 
discourse  in  which  they  are  embedded  (Ball,  1994). 

Discourses  are  about  what  can  be  said,  and  thought,  but  also 
about  who  can  speak,  when,  where  and  with  what  authority. 
Discourses  embody  the  meaning  and  use  of  propositions  and 
words.  Thus,  certain  possibilities  for  thought  are  constructed 
. . . We  do  not  speak  a discourse,  it  speaks  us.  We  are  the 
subjectivities,  the  voices,  the  knowledge,  the  power  relations 
that  a discourse  constructs  and  allows  (p22). 

Analysis  of  such  discourses  may  not  be  used  to  determine  the 
truth.  Yet  such  analyses  may  be  very  sensitive  to  the  uncovering  of 
untruths,  by  determining  the  extent  to  which  they  embody 
"incoherencies,  distortions,  structured  omissions  and  negations  which 
in  turn  expose  the  inability  of  the  language  of  ideology  to  produce 
coherent  meaning"  (Codd,  1988,  p245). 

How  would  such  untruths  be  established? 

• First,  by  uncovering  self  contradictions,  within  the  overt 
discourse,  or  between  the  unstated  assumptions  of  the  discourse 
and  the  facts  that  the  discourse  establishes. 

• Second,  by  exposing  false  claims,  claims  that  may  be  shown  with 
empirical  evidence  constructed  within  its  own  frame  of  reference 
to  be  untrue. 

• Third,  by  detailing  some  of  the  psychometric  fudges  on  which 
many  assessment  claims  depend  to  maintain  their  established 
meaning. 

• Fourth,  by  indicating  how  repositioning  the  discourse  may 
dramatically  change  its  truth  value. 

• Fifth,  by  establishing  four  discrete  epistemological  frames  of 
reference  for  assessment  discourse  as  currently  constructed,  and 
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indicating  the  confusion  when  one  frame  is  viewed  from  the 
perspectives  of  the  others. 

• Sixth,  by  noticing  frame  shifts  within  a particular  discourse,  with 
the  resulting  confusion  of  meaning. 

• Seventh,  by  exposing  the  ontological  slides  and  epistemological 
camouflages  necessary  to  sustain  many  truth  claims. 

So  in  this  study  I will  substantiate  the  contention  that  some  of  the 
explicit  and  implicit  "truths"  embedded  in  assessment  practices  are 
falsifiable;  that  empirical  data  constructed  from  their  own  assumptions 
denies  the  accuracy  they  assume;  that  this  data  is  not  only  adequately 
detailed  in  the  literature,  but  further,  that  the  notion  of  error  is  the 
epistemological  basis  of  much  of  that  literature.  All  of  which  makes 
the  public  silence  about  the  presence  of  error  even  more  puzzling. 

I shall  show  that  the  epistemological  and  ontological  grounds  for 
the  whole  field  of  assessment  of  individual  persons  are  enormously 
shaky.  I shall  also  explain  how  the  literature  about  the  very  notion  of 
validity  is  founded  on  a biased  position,  so  that  the  sources  of 
invalidity  are  much  deeper  and  wider  than  is  admitted  in  practice,  even 
though  clearly  implied  in  theory  and  its  attendant  discourse. 

I shall  indicate  the  complexity  of  the  notion  of  invalidity,  with  its 
practical  face  of  error.  Error  includes  all  those  differences  in  rank 
ordering  and  placement  in  different  assessments  at  different  times  by 
different  experts;  all  the  confusions  and  varieties  of  meaning  attached 
to  the  "construct"  being  assessed;  and  all  those  variabilities  arising  out 
of  logical  type  errors,  issues  of  context,  faulty  labelling,  and  problems 
associated  with  prediction.  To  further  complicate  the  matter  error  has  a 
different  meaning  depending  on  the  assessment  frame  of  reference. 
And  I will  show  that  estimates  of  the  extent  of  the  confusion  along 
many  of  these  dimensions  may  be  easily  estimated. 

This  is  a critical  study.  Foucault  (1988)  says: 

There  is  always  a little  thought  even  in  the  most  stupid 
institutions;  there  is  always  thought  even  in  silent  habits. 
Criticism  is  a matter  of  flashing  out  that  thought  and  trying 
to  change  it:  to  show  that  things  are  not  as  self-evident  as 
one  believed,  to  see  that  what  is  accepted  as  self-evident  will 
be  no  longer  accepted  as  such.  Practising  criticism  is  a 
matter  of  making  facile  gestures  difficult  (pi  55). 

Using  Foucault's  terminology,  this  is  a critical  study  designed  to 
make  facile  assessment  gestures  about  standards  difficult. 

Methodology  and  inquiry  systems 

After  a twenty  three  page  discussion  on  data  and  analysis  relevant 
to  construct  validation,  which  to  Messick  (1989)  means  all  validation, 
he  concludes 

. . . test  validation  in  essence  is  scientific  inquiry  into  score 
meaning  - nothing  more,  but  also  nothing  less.  All  of  the 
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existing  techniques  of  scientific  inquiry,  as  well  as  those 
newly  emerging,  are  fair  game  for  developing  convergent 
and  discriminant  arguments  to  buttress  the  construct 
interpretation  of  test  scores  (p56). 

I would  broaden  this  to  refer  to  any  categorisation  produced  by 
transforming  a continuity  into  a dichotomy.  And  for  now  I want  to 
leave  aside  the  obvious  bias  in  the  word  "buttress,"  and  focus  here  on 
inquiry  systems  themselves.  For  Messick  (1989),  conservative  as  he  is, 
accepts  that 

because  observations  and  meanings  are  differential iy 
theory-laden  and  theories  are  differentially  value-laden,  appeals 
to  multiple  perspectives  on  meaning  and  values  are  needed  to 
illuminate  latent  assumptions  and  action  implications  in  the 
measurement  of  constructs  (p32). 

Churchman  (1971),  elucidates  five  such  scientific  inquiry  systems 
of  differential  values  and  epistemology,  roughly  related  to 
philosophies  espoused  by  Liebniz,  Lock,  Kant,  Hegel  and  Singer. 
Mitroff  (1973)  has  developed  and  summarised  Churchman’s  systems. 
Very  briefly,  the  Liebnizian  inquiry  mode  begins  with  undefined  ideas 
and  rules  of  operation,  ending  with  models  that  count  as  explanations. 
The  Lockean  mode  begins  with  undefined  experiential  elements,  and 
uses  consensual  agreement  to  establish  facts.  The  Kantian  system 
shows  the  interdependence  of  the  Liebnizian  and  Lockean  modes,  and 
uses  somewhat  complementary  Liebnizian  models  to  interrogate  the 
same  Lockian  data  bank,  to  ultimately  arrive  at  the  best  model.  The 
Hegelian  mode  uses  antithetical  models  to  explain  the  same  data, 
leaving  it  for  the  decision  maker  to  create  the  most  appropriate 
synthesis  for  a particular  purpose.  In  this  mode  values  of  enquirer  and 
decision  maker  become  exposed.  Finally,  the  inquiry  system  of  Singer 
(1959),  is  one  of  multiple  epistemological  observation,  where  each 
inquiring  system  is  observed  from  the  assumptions  of  the  others,  and 
each  methodology  is  processed  by  those  of  the  others.  Churchman 
(1971)  paraphrases  Singer  clearly  and  cleanly;  "the  reality  of  an 
observing  mind  depends  on  it  being  observed,  just  as  the  reality  of  any 
aspect  of  the  world  depends  upon  observation"  (pi  46). 

How  do  these  inquiry  systems  link  to  the  seven  ways  of 
demonstrating  untruths,  or  nonsense,  detailed  in  the  previous  section? 
It  is  the  Singerian  inquiiy  mode  that  best  characterises  this  study  as  a 
whole.  Although  particular  modes  have  been  utilised  for  particular 
critical  purposes,  this  is  in  itself  justified  by  the  Singerian  inquiry 
mode. 

So  whilst  the  first  three  methods  listed  are  clearly  in  the 
Liebnizian  and  Lockean  modes,  the  other  four  involve  the  explication 
of  shifting  sets  of  assumptions,  and  belong  to  the  Singerian  mode.  In 
particular  the  examination  of  compatibilities  between  the  four  frames 
of  reference  for  assessment  on  the  one  hand,  and  equity  definitions, 
power  relations,  instnimentation  requirements,  and  notions  of 
comparabiltiy  and  quality  on  the  other,  demonstrate  clearly  that  to  the 
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Singerian  enquirer,  "information  is  no  longer  merely  scientific  or 
technical,  but  also  ethical  as  well"  (Mitroff,  1973,  pi 25). 

The  "conversation  pieces"  and  "stories"  used  to  demonstrate  the 
absurdity  of  some  assessment  claims  belong  to  the  Hegelian  mode. 
Churchman  (1971)  explains; 

The  Hegelian  inquirer  is  a storyteller,  and  Hegel's  thesis  is 
that  the  best  inquiry  is  the  inquiry  that  produces  stories.  The 
underlying  life  of  a story  is  its  drama,  not  its  "accuracy". 
Drama  has  the  logical  characteristics  of  a flow  of  events  in 
which  each  subsequent  event  panially  contradicts  what  went 
before;  there  is  nothing  duller  than  a thoroughly  consistent 
story.  Drama  is  the  interplay  of  the  tragic  and  the  comic;  its 
blood  is  conviction,  aind  its  blood  pressure  is  antagonism.  It 
prohibits  sterile  classification.  It  is  above  all  implicit;  it  uses 
the  explicit  only  to  emphasise  the  implicit  (p  1 78). 

Strategy  of  deterrence 

The  general  strategy  used  to  make  the  case  for  the  invalidity  of 
most  current  assessment  practice  is  borrowed  from  military  policies  of 
nuclear  deterrence.  It  is  a strategy  of  overkill.  Of  the  thirteen  sources 
of  invalidity  developed  in  this  study,  any  one  would,  if  fully  applied  to 
current  assessment  practices,  take  them  out,  neutralise  them,  render 
them  inoperable.  To  nullify  this  attack  on  validity  of  tests, 
examinations  and  categorisations  generally,  it  is  necessary  to  destroy 
not  one  missile,  but  all  of  them. 

Methodology  and  structure  of  the  study 

The  study  has  been  presented  in  seven  parts:  Positioning, 

Context,  Tools  of  Analysis,  Error  Analysed,  Synthesis,  Application, 
and  a Concluding  Statement. 

Part  1 - Positioning  : All  descriptions  of  events,  all  writing,  is 
positioned;  makes  certain  assumptions,  is  viewed  from  a particular 
perspective.  Part  one  positions  the  study  in  terms  of  focus  and  method, 
and  the  writer  in  temis  of  experience  and  philosophy. 

In  this  opening  chapter  I position  the  work  in  temis  of  its  general 
content  and  methodology,  and  show  how  it  all  fits  together.  So 
Chapter  1 briefly  summarises  what  the  study  is  about,  what  literature 
is  most  similar  in  both  content  and  style,  what  is  the  importance  of  the 
study  and  its  possible  impact,  and  in  this  section  how  it  is  structured. 

In  Chapter  2 I show  how  the  study  is  positioned  in  terms  of  some 
of  the  learnings  acemed  from  the  professional  and  life  experiences  of 
the  author. 

In  Chapter  3 I indicate  how  the  study  is  positioned  in  temis  of 
philosophy  and  value,  and  how  that  relates  to  some  contemporary 
literature. 

Part  2 - Context:  Assessment  involves  events  that  occur  in.  and 
are  given  meanings  in,  a social  context.  In  Part  2 1 elucidate  some 
aspects  of  that  context. 
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In  Chapter  4 I focus  on  the  way  power  relations  both  violate  and 
produce  those  who  act  out  their  lives  within  their  influence.  In 
particular  the  centrality  of  the  examination  is  exposed  in  the 
production  of  the  modem  individual,  defined  as  an  object  positioned, 
classified  and  articulated  along  a limited  set  of  linear  dimensions. 

In  Chapter  5 the  argument  in  Chapter  4 is  applied  and  developed 
in  terms  of  educational  assessment.  In  particular  I examine  the  cmcial 
part  that  the  standard  plays  in  the  whole  mechanism  of  defining 
cut-offs  for  abnormality  and  non-acceptance,  and  how  important  it  is 
that  these  standards  be  seen  as  accurate  if  current  societal  stmctures 
are  to  be  maintained. 

In  Chapter  6 I focus  on  the  cultural  meanings  that  attach 
themselves  to  the  notion  of  the  standard,  and  assign  the  idea  of  the 
human  standard  to  the  mythological  sphere,  a place  apart  from  critical 
thought.  I exam'ine  the  emotional  intensity  of  discourse  about  the 
standard,  its  significance  as  an  article  of  faith,  and  how  this  is  related 
to  the  maintenance  of  control  and  good  order. 

Part  3 - Tools  of  analysis:  In  Part  3 some  tools  for  looking  at 
specific  assessment  events  are  developed.  In  Chapters  7 to  121 
examine  four  different  epistemological  frames  of  reference  for 
assessment,  and  relate  these  to  notions  of  equity,  to  hierarchical 
stmctures,  instmmentation,  comparability,  rank  orders  and  standards, 
logical  types,  and  quality.  These  chapters  introduce  some  independent, 
fundamental,  and  rarely  discussed  aspects  of  underlying  assumptions 
involved  in  events  culminating  in  the  assessment  of  students. 
Inadequacies  in  any  one  of  these  aspects  would,  in  a rational  world,  be 
enough  to  destroy  the  credibility  of  most  student  assessments.  I will 
contend  that  all  practical  assessments  of  people  contain  major 
inadequacies  in  most  of  them. 

In  Chapter  7 four  different  frames  of  reference  are  defined;  four 
different  and  largely  incompatible  sets  of  assumptions  that  underlie 
educational  assessment  processes  as  currently  practised:  First  is  the 
Judges  frame,  recognised  by  its  assumption  of  absolute  tmth,  its 
hierarchical  incorporation  of  infallibility;  second  is  the  General  frame, 
embedded  in  the  notion  of  error,  and  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
tme  score;  third  is  the  Specific  frame,  which  assumes  that  all 
educational  outcomes  can  be  described  in  terms  of  specific  overt 
behaviours  with  identifiable  conditions  of  adequacy;  fourth  is  the 
Responsive  frame,  in  which  the  essential  subjectivity  of  all  assessment 
processes  is  recognised,  as  is  their  relatedness  to  context. 

Because  of  their  contradictory  assumptions,  slides  between 
frames  result  in  confusion  and  compound  invalidity. 

Chapter  8 shows  how  certain  assessment  frames  are  inherently 
contradictory  to  certain  definitions  of  equity,  themselves  contradictory 
to  each  other  and  to  the  power  structures  in  which  they  are  enmeshed. 
As  such,  those  assessment  frames  and  notions  of  equity  that  contradict 
the  enveloping  hierarchical  structure  will  be  seen,  accurately  and 
probably  unconsciously,  as  potentially  destabilising,  and  will 
consequently  be  ignored,  nullified,  or  comiplcd  into  acceptability. 

Chapter  9 looks  at  Instrumental!  u In  this  chapter  we  look  at  the 
conditions  and  invariances  required  in  events  involving  measuring 
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instruments  if  such  events  are  to  have  credibility;  in  particular  the 
notion  of  a Standard  that  theoretically  defines  the  scale,  and  its 
confusion  with  a standard  of  acceptability,  which  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  instrument,  and  which  requires  a scale  in  order  to  be  located. 

The  various  assessment  modes  are  analysed  in  terms  of  their 
instrumental  error.  On  these  grounds  alone  all  are  found  to  be  invalid. 

Chapter  10  takes  up  the  issue  of  comparability.  What  can  be 
compared?  Fundamental  distinctions  between  more  and  less,  better 
and  worse  are  examined  , their  relations  with  uni  and  multi 
dimensionality  shown,  and  the  implications  for  rank  ordering  of 
students  in  tests  and  examinations  unearthed.  This  leads  to  further 
examination  of  the  differential  privileging  of  sub  groups  and 
individuals  when  marks  are  added.  The  essential  meaninglessness  of 
such  additions  becomes  apparent. 

In  Chapter  1 1 the  relationship  between  rank  order  and  standard  is 
teased  out  in  more  detail:  In  particular  the  meanings  given  to  the 
standard  in  the  Judge  and  General  frames  of  reference;  how  logical 
confusions  proliferate  when  discourse  jumps  from  one  frame  to  the 
other;  and  how  all  categorisations  involve  standards  and  rank  ordering, 
even  though  many  advocates  of  "qualitative"  assessment  methods  may 
want  to  deny  this. 

Chapter  12  leads  from  the  implications  of  the  Theory  of  Logical 
Types  for  assessment  practices  to  an  examination  of  the  distinction 
between  standard  and  quality.  When  the  standard  is  seen,  realistically, 
as  unable  to  perform  its  function,  quality  is  the  notion  with  sufficient 
mythical,  ideological,  and  intellectual  status  to  replace  it.  This  would 
produce  a very  different  learning  milieu. 

Part  4 - Error  analysed:  In  Part  4 the  tools  developed  in  Part  3 are 
used  to  discriminate  particular  sources  of  confusion  and  error  within 
assessment  events  designed  to  categorise  students. 

In  Chapter  13  the  meaning  of  error  in  each  frame  of  reference  for 
interpreting  assessments  is  considered.  As  the  meaning  of  error 
changes  with  assessment  mode,  so  do  the  methods  designed  to  reduce 
such  en'or.  Procedures  to  reduce  error  in  one  frame  are  seen  to  increase 
it  in  another.  From  a perspective  of  oversight  of  the  whole  assessment 
field,  this  is  another  source  of  confusion  and  invalidity,  particularly  as 
it  is  rare  for  any  practical  assessment  event  to  remain  consistently 
within  one  frame  of  reference. 

Chapter  14  addresses  the  question:  What  does  a test  measure?  In 
tenns  of  social  consequences  the  answer  is  clear.  It  measures  wh?t  the 
person  with  the  power  to  pay  for  the  test  says  it  measures.  And  the 
person  who  sets  the  test  will  name  the  test  what  the  person  who  pays 
for  the  test  wants  the  test  to  be  named.  The  person  who  does  the  test 
has  already  accepted  the  name  of  the  test  and  the  measure  that  the  test 
makes  by  the  very  act  of  doing  the  test.  So  the  mark  becomes  part  of 
that  person's  story  and  with  sufficient  repetitions  becomes  tme. 

My  own  conclusion  is  that  tests  have  so  many  independent 
sources  of  invalidity  that  they  do  not  measure  anything  in  particular, 
nor  do  they  place  people  in  any  particular  order  of  anything.  But  they 
do  place  them  in  an  order,  along  a single  line  of  "merit,"  and  that  is  all 
they  are  required  to  do. 
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Chapter  1 5 shows  some  of  the  ways  in  which  psychometricians 
fudge;  by  reducing  criteria  to  those  that  can  be  tested;  by  prejudging 
validity  by  prior  labelling;  by  appropriating  definitions  to  statistical 
models;  and  by  hiding  error  in  individual  marks  and  grades  by 
displaced  statistical  data,  and  implying  that  estimates  are  true  scores. 

A number  of  specific  examples  of  fudging  are  detailed. 

In  Chapter  16  some  of  the  more  recent  work  on  validity  is 
discussed,  and  its  positioning  as  advocacy  demonstrated.  I conclude 
that  in  practice  the  very  existence  of  validity  is  established,  validity  is 
indeed  made  manifest,  through  the  denseness  of  the  arguments  about 
invalidity  criteria  used  to  refute  such  existence,  together  with  the 
reassurance  that  the  battle  continues,  and  some  gains  have  been  made. 

Reliability  is  also  discussed  as  a problematic,  rather  than  as  an 
obvious  prerequisite  to  validity.  I conclude  that  most  of  the 
mechanisms  designed  to  increase  reliability  necessarily  decrease 
validity. 

Part  5 - Synthesis:  In  Chapter  17  the  notion  of  invalidity  is 
reconceptualised,  having  both  discursive  and  measurable  components. 
Thirteen  (overlapping)  sources  of  error  are  examined,  all  contributing 
to  the  essential  invalidity  of  categorisations  of  persons. 

Part  6 - Application:  In  Chapter  18  I apply  the  philosophical  and 
conceptual  positioning,  tools  of  analysis,  and  the  reconceptualised 
sources  of  error  developed  in  this  thesis  to  the  competency  based 
assessment  policies  and  practices  of  Australia  in  the  1990s.  I show 
how  the  notion  of  competency  standards  is  overtly  central  to  the  whole 
competency  movement,  the  introduction  of  which  is  shown  to  be 
overtly  politically  motivated.  Thus  the  crucial  links  between  political 
power  and  educational  standards  that  are  argued  for  in  Chapters  3 and 
4 become  transparent.  I then  go  on  to  examine  the  invalidity  of 
competency  standards  in  the  light  of  the  thirteen  sources  of  error 
specified  in  the  previous  chapter. 

Chapter  19  presents  two  specific  applications  of  invalidity 
sources;  the  first  relates  to  national  literacy  testing,  and  the  second  to 
University  grades. 

Impact 

Assessment  practice  is  permeated  with  mythology  and  ideology; 
with  confusions  and  contradictions;  with  epistemological  and 
ontological  slides;  with  misrepresentations  of  frames  of  reference  for 
different  assessment  modes;  with  logical  type  errors  and  psychometric 
fudging,  in  which  the  constructs  that  determine  error-labelling, 
construction,  stability,  generality,  prediction-are  either  ignored  or 
severely  constrained  in  the  determination  ai  1 communication  of  error, 
in  those  rare  cases  where  personal  error  and  likely  miscategorisation  is 
publicly  admitted. 

I have  no  expectations  for  this  study,  but  some  hopes.  A whistle 
blowing  study  is  like  a joke-its  impact  is  a function  of  timing.  And  the 
best  timing  can  only  be  determined  in  retrospect.  My  hope  is  that  it 
will  lead  to  a reduction  of  the  violence  that  is  attributable  to  the 
suppression  of  error  in  the  categorisation  of  people. 
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Chapter  2:  Positioning  the  writer:  experience 

Introduction 

As  I take  the  epistemological  position  that  all  knowledge  is  based 
on  experience,  value  and  reflection,  and  all  experience  is  influenced  by 
prior  knowledge,  it  seems  important  to  indicate  some  of  those  life 
experiences  that  led  me  to  the  particular  ontological  and 
epistemological  positions  that  inform  this  study.  To  do  otherwise  is  to 
infer  either  their  universal  superiority,  or  their  complete  arbitrariness. 

In  this  brief  autobiographical  note  I outline  some  of  those 
significant  life  experiences  and  concomitant  learnings  as  they  impinge 
on  this  study.  This  is  neither  arrogance  nor  self-indulgence 
(Mykhalovskiy,  1996).  For  if  thirty  years  working  in  the  field  of 
educational  research  and  assessment  is  not  relevant  to  this  project,  then 
either  the  work,  or  the  project,  or  both,  must  surely  be  trivial. 

Education 

This  study  has  had  a long  gestation.  Forty  nine  years  ago  I sat  for 
my  matriculation  examination  in  English.  I had  a choice  of  four 
essays,  and  chose  one  called  "Examinations."  I rubbished  them, 
unwisely  it  seems.  I got  a B grade  which  compared  unfavourably  with 
the  second  highest  mark  for  English  at  my  prestigious  public  school. 
That  I’m  still  at  it  today  indicates  that  non-conformity  is  not 
necessarily  related  to  inconsistency  or  nonperserverence.  What  I learnt 
from  this  experience  is  that  meaning  and  judgment  are  affected  by 
context,  and  that  appropriateness  is  one  criterion  for  the  recognition  of 
quality. 

Two  years  of  study  in  the  University  Engineering  faculty 
convinced  me  that  I did  not  want  to  be  an  engineer,  and  left  me  with 
one  invaluable  legacy;  on  every  engineering  drawing  the  measurement 
of  each  dimension,  and  the  limits  of  accuracy  within  which  the  product 
must  be  fabricated,  are  indicated.  In  practice,  because  error  was 
inevitable,  the  statement  of  acceptable  error  was  as  important  as  the 
magnitude  of  the  dimension.  Keeping  within  acceptable  error  was  a 
major  determinant  of  quality  of  product.  This  practice  of  indicating 
errors  in  measurement  continued  for  calculations  in  Physics,  the 
subject  of  one  of  my  majors  when  I transferred  to  the  Science  facultj’. 

I decided  to  become  a teacher.  Moving  to  Education  was  a culture 
shoek.  I could  only  write  scientific  prose  - sparse  and  unadorned,  tight 
and  dry,  logical  and  on  the  surface  devoid  of  any  emotional 
involvement.  So  writing  two  thousand  word  essays  was  a problem;  I 
generally  said  all  I had  to  say  in  two  hundred,  and  regarded  the  rest  as 
superfluous  padding.  I could  state  my  case,  but  had  lost  my  personal 
voice. 

What  1 learnt  about  assessment  w as  at  the  le\  cl  of  "helpful  hints 
to  beginning  teachers."  The  massive  literature  on  educational 
assessment  and  evaluation  was  then,  as  it  is  now  for  most  teachers, 
unknown  to  me.  1 was  trained  for  sur\  ival.  not  for  problcmatising 
tradition.  I learnt  what  was  implied.  The  game  of  testing  had  produced 
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me,  so  it  couldn't  be  all  that  bad. 


Teaching 

I taught  in  high  schools  and  tested  students  more  or  less  the  way 
I'd  been  tested.  Maybe  a few  less  essays  and  considerably  more  short 
answer  questions.  The  process  was  simple.  I sat  down,  wrote  some 
questions  to  comprise  an  examination  paper,  the  students  did  it,  I 
marked  it,  added  up  the  marks,  and  then  gave  them  a percentage  or 
converted  it  to  a grade.  How  was  it  done?  Easy!  Was  it  a problem? 

No!  How  accurate  was  it?  Nobody,  including  me,  ever  asked! 

After  three  years  I joined  the  Royal  Australian  Air  Force  as  an 
Education  officer,  teaching  some  basic  physics  to  photographers,  some 
nuclear  physics  to  air  crew,  and  some  instructional  technique  to 
officers.  Because  I was  teaching  it,  I learnt  the  technology  of  lecturing. 
It  was  assumed  I could  accurately  assess  all  this.  I averaged  about  six 
lectures  a week,  so  they  were  very  well  prepared.  With  so  much  time,  I 
diverted  myself  by  writing  pantomimes  and  musicals.  I was  beginning 
to  find  my  voice. 

Two  years  of  work  at  the  RAAF  School  of  Technical  Training 
had  me  writing  syllabuses  as  well  as  teaching  basic  maths  and  physics. 
I talked  to  electrical  fitters  who  had  come  back  for  training  after  two 
years  in  the  field  as  electrical  mechanics.  None  of  them  had  used  any 
of  the  eighty  odd  hours  of  mathematics  in  the  Mechanics  course.  I 
suggested  to  the  administration  that  they  save  time  and  money  by 
leaving  out  the  mathematics.  It  was  explained  to  me  that  its  relevance 
to  work  was  irrelevant.  It  was  necessary  for  the  high  level  of  trade 
classification.  I was  beginning  to  understand  the  economic  and 
political  character  of  credentialing. 


Assessing 

My  last  year  in  the  RAAF  was  spent  in  the  trade  testing  section. 
Fifty  item,  two  hour,  multiple  choice  tests  were  used  to  credential 
students  who  had  spent  from  three  to  twelve  months  in  training 
programs,  with  hundreds  of  hours  of  practical  and  theoretical 
assessment  as  part  of  the  course.  My  attempts  to  point  out  the 
absurdity  of  this  were  usually  met  with  the  response  that  it  didn't 
matter,  because  they  just  kept  on  doing  the  trade  tests  till  they  passed.  1 
was  becoming  aware  that  in  the  world  of  work,  as  well  as  in  the  world 
of  education,  ritual  was  more  important  than  rationality. 

Teaching  again 


Observing  that  the  influence  Education  Officers  had  on  training 
seemed  to  diminish  as  they  were  promoted,  I went  back  to  teaching  in 
a private  coeducational  high  school.  I found  that  what  had  taken 
twenty  hours  to  teach  to  highly  motivated  technicians  took  five  times 
as  long  to  teach  to  supposedly  more  intelligent  high  school  students.  In 
my  second  year  1 told  the  matriculation  physics  class  I did  not  intend 
to  teach  them.  Rather  I would  try  to  create  an  environment  in  which 
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they  could  leam.  I would  assume  they  could  read  the  syllabus  and  the 
text  book.  They  worked  individually  or  in  groups,  developed  their  own 
notes,  devised  their  own  experiments.  They  completed  the  course  by 
the  end  of  June,  after  which  I agreed  to  give  some  consolidating 
lectures,  and  class  time  was  spent  doing  past  examination  papers  and 
improving  answers.  That,  after  all,  was  the  task  on  which  they  would 
be  judged.  Their  results  in  the  external  examination  were  extremely 
high.  I had  learnt  to  separate  the  ritual  of  teaching  from  the  facts  of 
learning. 

Next  year  I tried  the  same  process.  The  students  refused  to 
cooperate.  They  collected  notes  from  other  schools.  They  insisted  I 
teach  them.  After  a month  I had  little  choice.  AVg'went  back  to 
"normal"  teaching  methods.  They  got  "normal"  results  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  I learnt  that  dependency  has  as  much  attraction  as  autonomy,  for 
the  price  of  autonomy  is  personal  responsibility. 

Two  other  events  were  significant  over  this  period.  The  first  was 
a question  asked  by  Michael,  a student;  What  exactly  is  an  electron?  I 
had  no  idea.  The  question  had  never  occurred  to  me.  I'll  let  you  know, 

I blustered.  A month  and  many  hours  of  reading  later,  I responded.  Do 
you  remember,  Michael,  you  asked  me  what  an  electron  is?  No,  he 
answered.  I'll  tell  you  anyway,  I said,  unperturbed.  I wrote  "Properties 
of  an  electron"  on  the  blackboard,  and  under  that  heading  listed  some 
of  them.  The  class  looked  on  in  silence.  I looked  at  Michael.  Yeah,  he 
said,  those  are  its  properties,  but  what  exactly  is  it?  Ah,  I said,  now 
that's  a question  you'll  have  to  ask  the  Rabbi.  I had  started  to  grapple 
with  ontology.  I was  thirty  years  old. 

Writing 

The  second  involved  the  writing  of  A programmed  course  in 
Physics  (Wilson,  1966).  This  was  a linear  program  covering  year  1 1 
and  12  Physics.  In  reviewing  what  I had  written  I was  dissatisfied  with 
the  presentation  of  force  field  theory.  Finally  I wrote  this  part  as  a 
dialogue  between  a physicist  and  a student.  The  result  was  much  more 
satisfying  in  that  the  nature  of  a field  in  physics  could  be  discussed  as 
a problematic,  rather  then  presented  as  a scientific  conclusion.  My  first 
excursion  into  epistemology  required  discourse  rather  than  didactic 
prose  to  communicate  its  meaning. 

Assessing  again 

Because  of  my  experience  with  multiple  choice  tests  in  the 
RAAF,  I had  been  working  with  Australian  Council  for  Educational 
Research  on  the  construction  of  multiple  choice  physics  tests.  When  a 
full-time  position  came  up  1 applied  for  it.  For  the  next  six  years  I was 
to  work  as  a test  constmctor.  I learnt  a lot  about  the  nature  and 
mechanics  and  rituals  of  testing,  about  the  truisms  and  tricks  of  the 
trade.  For  example,  that  only  "items"  between  thirty  and  seventy 
percent  difficulty  were  chosen  because  others  did  not  contribute 
eeonomically  to  the  separation  of  students:  that  seemingly  almost 
identieal  questions  often  had  very  differen;  difficulty  levels;  and  it  was 
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almost  impossible  to  tell,  without  prior  testing,  how  difficult  a test 
item  was. 

Central  to  the  theme  of  this  study,  I also  learnt,  at  the  level  of 
practice  and  praxis,  the  great  secret  about  error,  about  the  fallibility  of 
the  human  judge,  about  the  vagueness  and  arbitrariness  of  the 
standard.  Not  in  that  language,  of  course.  Psychometrics  provides  a 
more  prophylactic  discourse  about  marker  reliability  and  predictive 
validity  and  generalizability.  Even  so,  it  was  impossible  to  miss  the 
point.  Or  was  it?  I did  a course  in  educational  measurement  at  a local 
university  to  sharpen  up  my  theoretical  skills.  We  learnt  the  statistical 
theory  and  all  the  little  techniques  for  reducing  error,  like  short  answer 
questions  and  multiple  marking.  And  at  the  end  of  the  course—a  three 
hour  essay  type  examination  marked  by  the  lecturer  and  then  given  a 
grade.  And  nobody  said  a word!  Even  more  amazing,  when  I raised  the 
matter  with  a few  of  the  other  students,  they  seemed  unaware  of  the 
contradiction.  I was  learning  that  tertiary  studies  do  not  necessarily 
invoke  reflective  critical  thinking. 

There  were  two  other  outcomes  of  this  experience  of  constructing 
test  items  that  were  important.  The  first  related  to  the  discourse,  the 
arguments  about  the  best  answer  that  characterised  the  panel  meetings. 
The  second  related  to  the  values  and  effects  of  this  particular  testing 
program,  and  how  to  deal  with  that  (Wilson,  1970). 

As  we  got  better  at  writing  "distractors"  for  multiple  choice 
questions,  we  found  advocates  among  the  "expert"  panel  for  some  of 
the  distractors  as  the  best  answer,  rather  than  the  one  chosen  by  the  test 
writer.  Of  more  potential  educational  significance  was  the 
argumentation  itself,  and  its  effect  on  our  ability  to  think  sharply  and 
clearly  within  the  fields  being  discussed.  Tests  themselves  can  never 
produce  improvement  in  individual  performance;  but  our  experience 
suggested  that  argumentative  discourse  about  test  items  could.  A 
serendipidous  piece  of  research  at  one  school  confirmed  this.  One 
hundred  students  thus  engaged  for  about  twenty  hours  raised  test 
scores  on  each  of  three  multiple  choice  papers  by  half  a standard 
deviation,  despite  the  ACER  publications  that  claimed  these  tests 
could  not  be  "taught"  (Wilson,  1969). 

The  second  experience  related  to  educational  values,  and  our 
attempts  as  "examiners"  to  grapple  \\ . ,’i  this.  None  of  the  full-time  test 
constructors  approved  of  the  Commonwealth  Secondary  Scholarship 
tests  as  an  educational  intervention.  They  were  a politically  inspired 
election  gimmick.  We  were  aware  that  they  would  have  an  influence 
on  what  schools  taught,  and  possibly  how  they  taught,  even  though 
they  were  supposed  to  be  "curriculum  free"  as  well  as  value  free.  As  a 
result  we  took  "educational  value"  as  a major  criteria  for  test  validity, 
at  least  at  the  level  of  our  own  personal  discourse.  The  material  we 
chose  for  tests  must  face  the  question  "would  education  be  improved  if 
teachers  did  try  to  prepare  students  for  this  sort  of  exercise,  for 
answering  these  sorts  of  questions  on  these  sorts  of  information  or 
issues,  for  engaging  in  this  sort  of  thinking  and  problem  solving?"  I 
was  learning  that  no  test  was  value  free,  and  that  these  tests  were 
certainly  infomicd  by  a (possibly  idiosyncratic)  view  of  educational 
relevance. 
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Groups 

During  these  years  I also  had  my  first  experience  in  unstructured 
groups,  and  experienced  at  first  hand  the  power  of  such  group 
interactions  to  produce  major  changes  in  social  behaviour  in  the 
participants;  within  the  microcosmic  society  of  such  groups,  as  they 
developed,  there  was  opportunity  to  take  risks,  revisit  social 
experience,  and  re-construct  social  meanings.  I learnt  how  powerful 
such  groups  could  be  in  raising  awareness,  loosening 
counterproductive  behaviours,  and  reframing  experiential  meanings 
(Slater,  1966). 

Research 

When  at  age  forty  I was  appointed  to  head  the  newly  established 
Research  and  Planning  Branch  in  the  SA  Education  Department,  a 
position  I held  (with  planning  dropped  half  way  through),  for  the  next 
thirteen  years,  my  major  claim  to  expertise  was  in  the  area  of  testing 
and  assessment.  The  Directors  never  allowed  this  to  influence  their 
decisions  about  committee  membership,  and  during  my  sojourn  with 
them  I was  never  appointed  by  them  to  any  departmental  committee 
concerned  with  assessment.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  am  I aware  of  any 
decision  made  by  the  Department  that  was  informed  by  research  that 
the  Branch  carried  out.  When  research  knowledge  was  consistent  with 
Departmental  policy  assertions  it  was  utilised;  when  it  didn't  or 
wouldn't  serve  those  interests  it  was  ignored.  I was  learning  that 
research  knowledge  was  an  instrument  of  power,  a weapon  for 
rationalising  decisions,  rather  than  a springboard  for  rational  decision 
making  (Cohen  & Grant,  1975). 

It  was  partly  this  insight,  as  well  as  a belief  that  my  clients  were 
students  and  teachers  rather  than  administrators,  that  determined  that 
most  of  my  own  research  would  be  concerned  with  classroom  practice. 
I also  noticed  that  most  educational  research  dealt  with  special  groups 
and  special  problems,  leaving  the  "normal"  educational  assumptions 
and  practices  unsullied  by  any  critical  research  probes.  So  I directed 
most  of  my  action  research  to  the  "average"  classroom;  that  is,  I 
sought  out  the  commonalities  of  educational  experience  rather  than  the 
differences. 

In  the  first  few  years  I spent  considerable  time  with  teachers 
looking  at  improving  assessment  practices  in  schools.  One  thing  in 
particular  became  apparent  during  these  discussions—that  most  of  what 
I had  learnt  as  a professional  test  constructor  was  irrelevant  to  the 
assessment  issues  that  concerned  teachers  in  classrooms;  these  were 
not  the  sort  of  descriptions  that  helped  children  learn  better,  or  helped 
teachers  teach  better.  When  I wrote  Assessment  in  the  primary  school 
in  1972  the  then  Director  of  Primary  Education  wrote  a foreward  in 
which  the  final  paragraph  stated  "some  people  would  question  his 
suggested  limitation  on  testing.  Whatever  one's  views,  teachers  will 
find  the  report  thought  provoking  and  valuable".  In  other  words,  I 
disagree  with  him,  but  respect  his  different  viewpoint.  As  Directors 
became  more  managers  and  less  educators  in  the  1980s,  this  sort  of 
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clarity  and  openness,  this  up  front  honesty,  was  to  become 
increasingly  rare. 

Politics 

In  1 974  a thirteen  year  old  schoolgirl  was  suspended  from  her 
high  school  and  refused  to  accept  the  suspension  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  unfair.  She  returned  to  the  school  and  was  subsequently  removed 
forcibly  by  police.  The  incident  resulted  in  a Royal  Commission,  and 
the  Royal  Commissioner  found  that  the  girl  and  her  parents  were  a 
"trinity  of  trouble  makers".  (Royal  Commission,  1974).  It  was  never 
suggested  that  the  setting  up  of  the  Commission  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  the  girl's  father  was  an  endorsed  labour  candidate  and 
a personal  friend  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  that  the  Principal  of 
the  school  was  the  brother  of  the  shadow  Minister  of  Education.  Nor 
was  it  ever  suggested  that  the  united  front  of  the  Education 
Department  officers  and  secondary  principals  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  highly  conflictual  situation  then  existing  between  the  Minister  and 
the  high  school  principals. 

I thought  that  most  of  the  overt  conflict  at  the  school  was  due  to 
communication  problem.s  between  the  girl  and  certain  members  of 
staff,  and  certainly  not  due  to  the  severity  of  the  crime,  which  was 
trivial.  In  such  cases  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  job  of  the  professional 
staff,  not  the  student,  to  resolve  the  conflict.  So  I gave  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  student.  I was  the  only  member  of  the  Department  to  do 
so.  What  I learnt  from  this  episode  was  that  the  structural  violence 
embedded  in  institutions  is  evidenced  not  by  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  when  rules  are  breached,  but  by  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  when  the  sanction,  whatever  it  is,  is  not  accepted.  I could 
see  that  accepting  any  sanction  reinstates  the  power  structure;  in  fact, 
breaking  the  rule  enables  such  re-establishment  to  become  visible, 
enhancing  the  power  relations.  But  not  accepting  the  sanction  is 
extraordinarily  threatening  because  it  destabilises  the  power  structure, 
challenging  its  very  existence.  It  also  became  clear  to  me  that  none  of 
the  Departmental  officers,  or  the  Royal  Commissioner,  could  see  this. 

Social  development  research 

As  the  development  of  social  skills  was  a major  objective  in  the 
stated  cuniculum  of  almost  all  school  subjects,  I initiated  a major 
project  on  social  development.  It  lasted  four  years,  attracted  two  major 
grants,  and  at  one  stage  involved  six  full  time  and  six  part  time 
researchers  (The  Social  Development  Group,  1979).  As  a starter  to  this 
I took  six  months  long  service  leave  and  a round  the  world  trip.  I spent 
some  time  visiting  people  and  relevant  projects  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  England.  I talked  to  teachers  at  primary,  secondary',  and 
tertiary  levels  about  the  social  development  of  their  students,  and  how 
they  were  able  to  facilitate  that  development.  They  all  described  the 
social  development  of  their  students  during  a year,  whether  six  or 
twenty  six  years  old,  in  the  same  temis;  tentative,  inarticulate, 
immature  to  confident,  articulate,  sensitive.  It  was  obvious  tliat  what 
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they  were  talking  about  had  little  to  do  with  developmental  skills. 

My  experience  in  unstructured  groups  suggested  to  me  that  it  had 
everything  to  do  with  developing  groups,  with  the  way  that  power, 
affect  and  trust  relations  change  if  they  are  allowed  to.  I had  already 
spent  six  months  reading  the  literature  on  social  skill  development.  It 
was  often  interesting,  but  utterly  uninformative  in  regard  to  classroom 
practice.  And  we  had  asked  teaehers  to  deseribe  mature  social  skills; 
they  responded  with  good  descriptions  of  conforming  behaviour.  I 
could  see  that  shifting  the  focus  to  the  social  group,  to  the  context  of 
social  action,  produced  an  array  of  possible  teacher  interventions, 
informed  by  group  development  theory.  We  started  with  a project 
about  developing  social  skills.  We  ended  with  a project  on  developing 
the  classroom  group;  for  only  in  a developed  group  would  the 
demonstration  of  mature  social  skills  be  appropriate. 

Rebelliousness 

One  ineident  that  occurred  on  this  journey  deserves  a mention,  as 
it  relates  to  the  question  of  what  constitutes  experience.  In  London  I 
went  into  a coma  for  two  weeks,  during  which  time  I eonvulsed  and 
hallucinated  and  was  fed  by  a drip  and  lost  12  kilograms  in  weight.  I 
was  diagnosed  as  having  viral  encephalitis. 

My  hallucinations  had  a clear  story  line.  They  all  involved 
adventures  with  semi  humanoid  monsters  who  were  trying  to  kill  me. 
The  final  scene  had  me  lying  on  an  operating  table  with  ten  humanoid 
gun  barrels  at  my  head.  The  odds  were  stacked  against  me,  and  death 
was  immanent.  I had  time  only  for  one  statement.  "You  will  only  kill 
me,"  I said,  "to  prove  that  I cannot  control  you.  Yet  if  you  kill  me  for 
that,  then  I have  completely  determined  your  actions."  They  left,  I 
came  out  of  coma,  and  requested  some  food.  With  some  trauma,  I had 
learnt  that  the  rebel  is  as  tied  to  the  system  as  the  conformist.  If  I 
wanted  to  change  the  system,  I would  have  to  take  a different  stance; 
one  of  autonomous  action,  rather  than  rebellious  reaction.  I would 
need  to  tap  the  ambivalence  of  those  in  power,  not  their  antagonism. 

Back  in  Adelaide,  the  social  development  project  got  under  way.  I 
read  the  literature  on  (small)  group  development  theory,  and  realised 
that  most  of  the  models  could  be  reframed  in  terms  of  distributions  of 
power  and  affect  relations;  and  because  of  my  physics  background,  I 
conceptualised  these  in  terms  of  fields;  properties  of  the  space  between 
rather  than  of  the  agents  mediated  by  the  fields.  My  personal  ontology 
was  developing,  and  ten  years  later  more  complex  notions  of  power 
relations  (eg  Foucault)  would  find  nourishment  in  my  conceptual 
space. 

Politics  again 

Part  of  the  condition  of  the  research  grant  was  that  separate 
reports  be  written  for  the  major  participants  in  the  study;  researchers, 
administrators  and  cumculum  writers,  teachers,  students.  I wrote  the 
booklet  for  students.  It  was  entitled  How  to  make  vour  classroom  a 
better  place  to  live  in  (The  Social  Development  Group,  1980).  It 
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described  the  four  stages  of  development  of  the  classroom  group,  how 
students  might  experience  these  stages,  and  how  they  might  respond  to 
that  experience.  Four  different  responses  to  each  situation  were 
constructed,  and  were  overtly  categorised  as  positive  and  negative;  the 
negative  responses,  with  which  students  would  identify  and  be 
familiar,  were  likely  to  be  not  constructive  in  moving  the  group 
onward;  the  other  two  responses,  one  involving  individual  action  and 
one  group  action,  were  ones  which  might  help  the  group  develop.  The 
booklet  was  designed  for  classroom  discussion. 

Before  the  book,  was  distributed  a question  was  asked  in  the 
South  Australian  parliament  about  the  book.  Was  it  not  encouraging 
students  to  respond  negatively?  The  Director  General  responded  by 
ordering  that  the  book  be  shredded.  Flattered  if  furious  with  this 
treatment,  I pointed  out  the  conditions  of  the  grant,  and  requested 
specific  information  about  exactly  what  was  objectionable  in  the  book, 
so  that  it  could  be  amended  and  reprinted.  After  some  months  the 
answer  came  back;  two  words,  "fascist"  and  "fairy,"  had  to  be 
removed;  the  positive  responses  must  come  first;  and  there  must  be  an 
overt  statement  that  the  positive  responses  were  "better".  In  addition, 
only  teachers  involved  in  developing  their  class  groups  could 
distribute  this  book  to  their  students. 

I interpreted  this  to  mean  that  there  was  nothing  specifically  at 
fault  with  the  book.  It  was  the  ideology  of  the  book,  with  its  implicit 
aim  of  empowering  students,  that  had  caused  the  over-reaction.  Yet  the 
rhetoric  about  schools  applauded  the  empowerment  (autonomy)  of 
students.  Unwilling  to  confront  the  contradiction,  the  Department  had 
to  settle  for  limitation  rather  than  complete  suppression.  For  of  course 
developing  the  classroom  group  meant  that  the  power  relations 
between  teachers  and  students  changed.  If  this  happened  in  enough 
classrooms  not  only  classroom  structures,  but  school  structures,  would 
have  to  change.  The  implications  of  the  research  were  radical  rather 
than  progressive. 

Inservice  training  was  essential  if  the  findings  of  the  research 
were  to  be  propagated,  if  practice  were  to  follow  theory.  So  four 
researchers,  now  highly  skilled  in  working  with  teachers,  were 
retained  for  a year  to  produce  inservice  materials  and  work  in  schools 
with  teachers.  A year  later,  despite  protestations,  all  had  been  returned 
to  classrooms.  An  invaluable  humai,  resource  for  the  dissemination  of 
ways  of  developing  the  classroom  group  was  annihilated.  Fifteen  years 
later  teachers  still  struggle  with  rebellious  classrooms  and  search  for 
answers  in  individual  psychology,  curriculum  statements  still  highlight 
the  development  of  social  skills  rather  than  the  social  context  for 
mature  social  behaviour,  and  teachers  still  say  "groups  don't  work" 
because  they  don't  understand  group  development  theory.  In  1980, 1 
was  beginning  to  learn  what  I knew  by  1990;  that  nothing  really 
changes  unless  the  power  structure  changes,  and  hierarchical  power 
structures  are  immensely  stable  and  resistant  to  change  (Wilson, 

1991). 

Consciousness 
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One  further  event  in  1979  is  pertinent  to  this  story.  At  Findhom, 
an  intentional  community  in  Scotland,  I experienced  some  shifts  in 
consciousness  (without  dnigs  or  intention,  with  detachment  and 
interest),  that  seemed  very  similar  to  those  experiences  described  by 
mystics,  and  generally  described  under  the  rubric  of  the  perennial 
philosophy.  (Bucke,  1901;  Huxley,  1946;  Wilbur,  1977,1982,1991; 
Wilson,  1992).  These  experiences,  and  subsequent  ones,  make  it 
impossible  for  me  to  take  Freud's  easy  way  out  (Freud,  1963),  and 
discount  such  events  because  I have  not  experienced  them.  Such 
experiences  have  been  immensely  significant  in  the  history  of  the  past 
three  thousand  years,  for  they  have  provided  the  bases  for  the  world's 
great  religions.  The  mythologies  and  structures  that  are  the  social 
manifestations  of  these  initiating  mystical  events  have  taken  very 
different  cultural  forms,  but  all  have  retained,  within  their  core 
practices,  considerable  congruency  with  their  source  as  a particular 
state  of  consciousness.  This  is  important  because  it  points  to  one  exit 
from  the  maze  of  confusion  created  by  the  acceptance  of  the  relativity 
and  cultural  determination  of  all  human  values  (Wilbur,  1995). 


Peace  and  violence 


By  1982,  Ronald  Reagan's  unique  combination  of  monstrous 
stupidity  and  apocalyptic  hardware  had  stirred  the  coals  of  fear  still 
glimmering  under  the  weight  of  twenty  years  of  psychic  numbing  and 
denial,  of  human  refusal  to  seriously  consider  the  high  probability  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust  that  could  destroy  all  life  on  the  planet.  Everywhere 
the  peace  movement  flourished.  Learned  journals  of  all  sorts  from 
medicine  to  engineering,  from  physics  to  art,  began  to  feature  articles 
about  nuclear  war  and  its  effects.  Most  unlikely  bedfellows,  Marxists 
and  churchmen,  pacifists  and  retired  admirals,  feminists  and  builders 
labourers,  would  all  shout  out  their  protests. 

Where  were  the  children  in  all  this?  I decided  to  find  out.  1 here 
was  some  American  data  from  surveys.  1 decided  to  tap  a richer 
source;  children's  fantasies  of  the  future.  The  data  was  devastating 
(Wilson  1985).  For  many  it  was  a post-nuclear  war  world,  barren 
landscapes  and  destruction  everywhere.  For  nearly  all  it  was 
dehumanised,  people  existing  either  as  passive  recipients  of 
technology,  at  the  best  comfortably  mindless  in  a plastic  world,  at  the 
worst  slaves  of  the  machines  or  robots  that  grind  mercilessly  along 
their  efficient  and  pre-programmed  paths.  An  unstoppable  high-tech, 
high-destruct  world. 

Like  many  who  start  with  a naive  view  of  peace  as  the  absence  of 
war,  my  reading  and  reflection  soon  led  to  more  sophisticated 
understandings;  towards  peace  as  the  absence  of  fear  at  a 
psychological  level,  and  as  incompatible  with  injustice  and  repression 
at  the  social  level.  And  I began  to  understand  how  injustice  was  often 
not  so  much  a matter  of  human  intention,  as  a product  of  historical 
man-made  structures,  continually  reproduced  through  the  human 
facility  of  role-taking,  and  the  moralities  and  ideologies  that  arc  able  to 
transfonn  efficient  violations  into  noble  virtues.  At  fifty  I was 
beginning  to  articulate  a world-view. 
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During  the  international  year  of  peace,  schools  were  all  expected 
to  get  involved.  Believing  that  in  dealing  with  violence  we  should 
begin  in  our  own  back  yards,  I prepared  a kit  for  schools  entitled 
Programs  to  reduce  violence  in  schools  (19861.  It  included  ideas  for 
involving  students,  teachers  and  parents,  for  collecting  information, 
and  for  taking  action  at  a school  level.  It  also  included  a paper  on 
understanding  violence,  in  which  I tried  to  make  overt  the  links 
between  violence,  school  structures,  social  control,  and  justice. 
Complete  with  words  of  encouragement  from  the  Director  General  of 
Education,  the  kit  went  off  to  one  hundred  high  schools  in  South 
Australia.  One  school  got  the  project  off  the  ground  and  collected  data 
from  students  and  staff.  Then  they  stopped.  During  the  year,  many 
schools  planted  trees  for  peace.  1 was  developing  a feel  for  the  absurd. 

Writing  again 

Two  years  before,  buttressed  by  a report  by  the  head  of  another 
educational  research  organisation,  the  Department  disbanded  ours.  1 
was  sent  out  to  graze  in  the  country  at  Murray  Bridge  for  two  years  as 
an  Assistant  Director  Curriculum,  where  1 managed  to  get  two  of  the 
social  development  advisers  back  into  business,  before  1 retired 
gracefully.  There  was  nothing  further  I could  do  within  the  system.  1 
was  ready  to  write,  and  had  two  young  daughters  at  home  that  I 
wanted  to  spend  more  time  with.  1 was  learning  the  difference  between 
jousting  with  windmills  and  hitting  my  head  against  a brick  wall;  one 
is  a noble  quest,  the  other  just  plain  masochism. 

The  writing  and  the  daughters  got  together  into  a book  called 
With  the  best  of  intentions  (Wilson,  1 991).  The  book  deals  with  the 
structural  violence  embedded  in  the  hallowed  institutions  of  family 
and  school.  1 had  decided  to  self-publish  the  book  before  I began,  and 
as  a result  was  able  to  give  clear  reign  to  my  personal  voice(s)  and 
style.  The  book  is  egalitarian  in  that  it  treats  children  as  fully  human 
persons;  it  is  iconoclastic  in  that  it  challenges  many  of  the  sacred 
myths  and  structures  of  child-rearing;  it  is  written  with  passion  and 
humour.  It  is  informed  by  empirical  data  and  overt  in  its  philosophical 
world-view.  The  arguments  are  dense,  but  the  presentation  is,  I hope, 
sufficiently  varied  and  light  to  make  its  message  accessible.  With 
modifications  that  are  essential  to  the  context,  I hoped  to  use  a similar 
approach  in  this  thesis. 

The  current  study 

A large  number  of  significant  learnings  have  emerged  for  me 
from  the  current  study.  I want  to  refer  to  the  two  that  I have  found  the 
most  significant.  The  first  relates  to  my  extensive  reading  of  Michael 
Foucault,  the  second  to  my  grapplings  with  ontology. 

There  were  two  major  insights  from  Foucault;  the  first  was  his 
analysis  of  how  culture  produces  and  expresses  rather  than  reduces  and 
represses;  that  if  the  person  is  one  dimensional,  this  is  not  because 
society  has  taken  away  the  other  dimensions,  but  that  society,  through 
its  relations  w’ith  the  person,  has  produced  a one  dimensional  person. 
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The  second  insight  was  the  centrality  given  to  the  examination,  in  all 
its  forms,  to  the  construction  of  the  individual  in  the  modem  world.  It 
was  from  this  springboard  that  I could  leap  to  observe  the  standard  as 
the  bullet  in  the  examination  gun. 

An  equally  important  learning  from  Foucault  relates  not  to 
insight,  but  to  style;  not  to  his  immense  data  base  and  sometimes 
lugubrious  argumentation,  but  to  the  soaring  rhetorical  passion  that 
marks  his  insightful  conclusions;  his  demonstration  that  "scientific" 
writing  does  not  need  to  be  dull  and  portentous,  but  can  legitimately 
use  the  full  creative  resources  of  the  language,  helped  me  to  feel  much 
more  comfortable  in  using  my  own  voice  for  this  work. 

My  own  philosophical  gropings  into  what  is  knowable,  what  is 
describable,  led  to  some  surprising  conclusions.  Such  delving  was 
necessary,  because  any  assessment  is  a description.  In  practice  it  is  a 
description  of  a performance  of  some  kind  in  context,  even  if  in  theory 
it  purports  to  be  a description  of  some  attribute  or  quality  of  a person; 
this  I had  known  for  a long  time.  To  move  from  here  to  the  insight  that 
all  knowledge  is  a description  of  events  involving  a relationship 
between  at  least  two  elements,  and  thus  to  appreciate  the  slide  made 
when  the  description  is  pinned  to  one  particular  element,  represented  a 
major  reframing  of  much  of  my  earlier  thinking. 

Summing  up 

There  are  at  least  five  levels  in  all  this:  The  events  that  I was  a 
part  of;  the  manifest  behaviour  that  constituted  my  part  of  those 
events;  my  particular  recall  of  that  experience;  the  meanings  I verbally 
constructed  from  that  recalled  experience;  and  the  meanings  and 
reactions  that  you,  the  reader,  construct  from  all  that. 

Truth  is  not  an  issue  here.  Awareness  and  truthfulness  are.  I can 
only  assert  my  truthful  intentions.  Regardless,  the  reader  will  make  his 
or  her  own  judgment  about  the  value  of  the  position  from  which  they 
interpret  me  as  coming. 

Return  to  Table  of  Contents 
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Chapter  3:  Positioning  the  writer:  philosophy  and 

value 


Preview 

In  this  chapter  I spell  out  in  more  detail  the  philosophical  stance  that  I 
take  in  this  study,  so  that  my  assumptions  about  social  life  and  social 
relations  are  up-front. 

Whilst  these  assumptions  are  consistent  with  the  learnings  of  the 
autobiographical  sketch  give  in  the  last  chapter,  I have  not  felt  it 
necessary,  or  advisable,  to  enter  into  any  sort  of  justifying  dialogue 
regarding  my  position.  This  is  not  a philosophical  study,  and  I have 
always  regarded  justification  as  a loser's  game. 

So  I have  presented  my  philosophical  position  as  a set  of  assertions 
with  an  internally  consistent  logic;  I have  briefly  described  the 
epistemological,  ontological,  and  axionomic  assumptions  that  have 
informed  this  study,  and  described  how  that  position  fits  into  current 
post-positivist,  interpretivist,  and  post-modem  paradigms. 

The  chapter  ends  with  a brief  outline  of  the  assessment  process 
constructed  from  my  particular  position. 

Philosophical  assumptions  : What  is  knowledge?  What  is  truth? 

1 will  call  an  event  any  interaction  where  a change  or  a difference  is 
observed  or  otherwise  sensed  (Bateson,  1979).  Interactions  involve 
some  relation  between  elements  of  the  event.  Differences  involve 
some  relation  between  the  elements,  or  the  states  of  an  element  over 
time,  that  constitute  the  difference.  So  all  events  involve  some  relation 
between  elements.  And  because  all  events  involve  a perception,  so  all 
events  involve  a perceiver.  The  perceiver  may  be  automated  as  an 
instrument  that  senses  the  difference  or  reacts  to  or  records  the  change. 
As  Maturana  (1987)  expresses  it,  "Everything  is  said  by  an  observer" 
(p65). 

Any  experience  is  experience  (action,  feeling,  perception)  of  an  event, 
either  directly,  or  as  recalled  or  as  transformed  in  memory  or  action. 

So  all  experience  involves  relations.  As  all  knowledge  must  finally 
depend  on  experience,  all  knowledge  involves  knowledge  of  relations; 
so  all  knowledge  is  constructed  out  of  relational  events. 

To  experience  an  event  does  not  necessitate  giving  a meaning  to  that 
event,  but  does  require  a state  of  awareness  or  consciousness,  from 
which  the  event  is  viewed.  For  example,  an  experience  may  be 
represented  by  a pattern  or  abstract  painting  which  embodies  relations 
without  embodying  meaning.  Giving  a meaning  to  an  event  requires 
some  theoretieal  underpinning,  some  ideas  or  ideals;  sonic  knowledge 
of  relations  derived  from  other  events,  or  possibly,  if  malhcmatical 
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relations  are  construed  to  constitute  meaning,  derived  from  acts  of 
imagination  that  transcend  (are  transformations  of)  known  relations. 
Mathematics  can  be  regarded  as  a special  case  of  patterning,  and 
whether  mathematical  propositions  or  systems  have  meaning  in 
themselves  is  moot.  I don't  think  they  do.  Some  post-structuralists 
want  to  deny  experience  that  excludes  meaning  and  thus  language.  My 
experience  denies  their  denial.  Their  assumptions  refute  my  denial. 
Stalemate.  But  then.  I'm  writing  this  thesis. 

I use  the  term  meaning  to  involve  more  than  prediction,  which 
mathematics  can  sometimes  help  to  accomplish.  Meaning  involves 
some  reason,  some  purpose,  some  intention,  some  value.  Thus 
meaning  is  inevitably  embedded  in  language,  itself  embedded  in 
human  discourse.  Unless  we  take  a mystical  view  and  define  the 
meaning  as  the  experience  itself,  or  rather  as  a particular  encompassing 
experience,  in  which  case  discourse  stops  and  the  world  in  its  oneness 
pulsates.  In  this  thesis  I shall  hold  to  the  more  mundane  view.  To  do 
otherwise  is  not  to  proceed. 

In  this  epistemology,  experience  precedes  pattern,  and  pattern  precedes 
meaning.  "Whether  we  are  talking  about  unicorns,  quarks,  infinity,  or 
apples,  our  cognitive  life  depends  on  experience"  (Eisner,  1990,  p31). 
Meaning  will  then  usually  in  its  turn,  but  not  necessarily,  pre-empt  and 
distort  experience,  which  will  then  in  its  turn  influence  events. 
Buddhist  meditation  is  designed  to  limit  this  distortion;  which  brings 
its  participants  on  this  issue  close  to  post-positivists  like  Phillips 
(1990),  who  seem  ultimately  to  define  objectivity  as  the  reduction  of 
bias  of  various  sorts. 

Meaning  is  socially  constructed  because  language  is  socially 
constructed.  What  passes  for  knowledge  in  common  language  is  a 
social  concurrence  in  a particular  culture  about  acceptable  meanings 
embedded  in  discourse.  On  the  other  hand,  experience  is  constructed 
out  of  relational  events  not  necessarily  linked  to  any  particular  culture, 
and  the  construction  of  patterns  or  relations  in  response  to  that 
experience  may  also  sidestep,  or  transcend,  social  patterning  or 
common  meanings.  In  other  words,  I hold  the  view  that  creation  is 
immanent  in  all  events,  and  in  all  perception  of  events,  and  change  is 
more  than  the  imposition  of  some  random  variation.  Usually,  however, 
we  may  assume  that  patterns  are  also  culturally  influenced. 

Data  is  a particular  form  of  knowledge  constructed  by  particular 
people  for  particular  purposes.  Such  purposes  always  involve  the 
construction  or  isolation  of  events  in  which  the  observer  is  directly,  or 
indirectly  through  associated  theory,  involved;  for  example,  measuring 
devices  involve  the  observer  at  one  step  removed.  Thus  all  data,  being 
knowledge,  is  constructed  from  events,  constructed  and/or  observed 
for  particular  purposes.  All  data,  to  be  used,  must  have  either  a 
predictable  pattern,  or  a meaning,  or  both.  So  if  data  is  to  be  useful,  it 
must  have  links  to  other  relational  events,  or  have  links  to  (uneventful) 
abstract  relations. 
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It  follows  that,  in  this  world,  there  are  as  many  potential  truths  about 
an  event  as  there  are  experiences  of  the  event.  To  the  extent  that  all 
experiences  of  the  event  are  the  same  then  there  is  a case  for  "the" 
truth.  But  how  would  this  be  known?  Any  attempt  to  know  this  would 
involve  the  sharing  of  meanings,  which  are  certainly  socially 
constructed  and  can  be  as  varied  as  the  cultures  and  relations  and 
metaphors  that  are  used  to  make  sense  of  them  and  communicate  them. 
So  agreement  about  one  meaning,  one  truth,  represents  conformity 
about  social  construction  as  much  as  it  does  concomitance  of 
experience. 

Ironically,  in  a social  context  the  idea  of  multiple  truths  is  unificatory, 
whilst  the  notion  of  one  truth  is  fundamentally  divisive;  in  practice  the 
notion  of  one  truth  contradicts  the  collaborative  ethic  and  supports 
interaction  characterised  by  entrenched  positions.  Search  for  "the" 
truth  is  often  productive  within  a closed  space  of  cultural  assumption, 
but  does  not  lead  to  open  inquiry  outside  that  space;  rather  it  invokes 
defensiveness,  and  if  necessary  violence  in  order  to  sustain  its 
inviolability.  Inevitably  it  leads  to  fragmentation  and  conformity,  as 
contradictory  elements  break  away  to  form  their  own  "tmthful"  reality, 
and  all  else  becomes  subservient  to  "truths"  current  fashion 
(Eeyerabend,  1988). 

One  more  point  about  multiple  truths;  such  a claim  does  not  contain 
the  inference  of  the  catastrophic  consequence  that  all  "tmths,"  that  is, 
socially  acceptable  beliefs,  are  equally  useful  or  sustainable,  or  that 
some  cannot  be  falsified.  At  least  at  the  level  of  physical  definition,  it 
is  demonstrably  false  that  I am  constructed  entirely  of  green  cheese. 
Such  a claim  is  not  a valid  contender  for  any  claim  to  a truth  beyond 
that  of  a very  idiosyncratic  and  metaphorical  foim.  Truth  claims  about 
events  can  never  be  proved,  but  some  truth  claims  can  be  demolished 
through  procedures  of  contradiction. 

If  data  belongs  to  an  event,  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  a particular  agent 
or  aspect  of  that  event.  It  is  common  and  comforting  to  attach  data  to 
particular  objects  or  participants  in  an  event,  and  to  the  extent  that  all 
other  participants  and  relations  that  constitute  the  event  are  held 
constant  and  made  overt,  to  that  extent  attributing  the  data  to  a 
particular  agent  constitutes  a valuable  shorthand  in  description  and 
discourse.  For  example,  to  attribute  a certain  tensile  strength  to  a steel 
beam  is  convenient,  but  has  meaning  only  in  regard  to  an  event  at 
which,  at  a certain  temperature,  the  beam  is  stretched  in  a machine 
until  it  breaks.  The  time  span  within  which  this  (hypothetical)  event 
generates  the  same  data  is  quite  long.  But  over  a thousand  years,  the 
steel  beam  no  longer  has  this  property;  which  is  shorthand  for  saying  it 
will  behave  differently  in  the  event  that  it  is  stretched.  Not  only  that, 
but  any  engagement  in  events  will  affect  the  tensile  strength  in  an 
unpredictable  way;  if  an  unbroken  part  of  the  beam  is  stretched  again  it 
will  be  found  to  have  a different  tensile  strength;  as  it  will  after 
multiple  vibrations  as  part  of  a bridge. 
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So  experiments  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  do  not  produce 
data  about  the  object,  or  measure  properties  of  the  object  being 
investigated.  They  produce  data  about  the  event  that  is  the  experiment. 
Most  experiments  describe  the  behaviour  of  physical  or  biological 
objects  under  particular  boundaried,  that  is,  controlled  circumstances. 
The  information  they  give  therefore  is  not  so  much  about  the  "natural" 
world  in  which  we  and  they  live,  as  it  is  about  the  "controlled"  world 
that  is  the  experiment,  and  sometimes  becomes  habitualised  as 
technology.  Most  social  research  has  fallen  into  this  trap  of 
misrepresentation  of  the  source  and  attribution  of  data. 

Social  events,  or  indeed  interactional  events  of  any  sort  involving 
living  things,  have  time  spans  of  small  duration.  Indeed,  identical 
events  are  impossible  to  create  because  social  relations,  and  the 
participants  involved  in  them,  continually  change.  Even  if  we  could 
hold  all  the  conditions  constant  as  we  do  for  the  steel  beam,  the  data 
still  cannot  be  attached  to  the  person  because,  even  more  so  than  for 
the  steel,  the  person  of  tomorrow  is  a different  person;  and  part  of  the 
difference  is  attributable  to  the  experience  involved  in  obtaining  the 
data. 

It  follows  from  this  epistemology  that  most  psychological  descriptions 
of  people  are  shorthand  and  problematic  descriptions  of  social  events, 
from  which  most  elements  that  constitute  the  event  are  camouflaged. 
The  label  is  attached  to  the  person  even  though  the  events  which 
produced  the  data  involved  social  interactions.  This  is  an  example  of 
faulty  labelling.  In  particular  it  applies  to  any  notions  of  skill  and 
competency  that  do  not  clearly  define  the  context  of  their  application. 

So  the  issue  of  objectivity  is  not  that  things  exist  independently  of  the 
mind;  the  issue  is  whether  things  (elements)  have  properties 
independently  of  the  events  used  to  describe  them.  To  say  that  a thing 
is  real  (has  material  existence)  is  very  different  to  claiming  that  its 
"properties"  are  real  and  belong  to  it. 

Ontology:  What  is  the  nature  of  social  reality? 

Within  the  meanings  constructed  above  ontology  precedes 
epistemology  in  that  social  relations  are  a particular  case  of  an  event  in 
which  two  sentient  beings  (probably  both  human),  are  involved.  By 
implication  the  event  is  the  "reality."  Something  is  happening  "out 
there"  that  is  producing  a difference.  Thus  social  experience  is  a 
particular  form  of  experience  of  an  event,  and  social  meaning  a 
particular  construction  of  that  experience. 

On  the  other  hand,  epistemology  precedes  ontology  in  that  all 
meanings  are  socially  constructed,  and  are  thus  ultimately  dependent 
on  social  relations  and  that  includes  the  meanings  we  ascribe  to 
ontology. 
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Regardless,  the  two  domains  interlink  with  no  inconsistency  in  terms 
of  the  idea  of  social  relations  and  the  idea  of  knowledge  being  a 
function  of  experience  of  relational  events,  and  meaning  being  socially 
constructed. 

Using  relations  as  a primary  explanatory  factor  negates  the  notion  of 
causality,  at  least  in  a simplistic  sense.  Events  are  constmed  as 
interactive  systems  where  everything  effects  everything  else;  patterns 
of  mutual  influence  replace  causality  as  an  explanatory  principle.  This 
has  been  generally  accepted  in  Physics  since  the  work  of  Einstein  and 
Eddington  early  this  century.  It  has  always  seemed  odd  to  me  that  the 
more  complex  the  system  in  which  the  event  occurs  - from  physics 
through  to  biology  through  to  social  relations  - the  more  frantically  the 
idea  of  cause  is  clung  to. 

Further  to  that,  the  idea  of  "reality"  is  similar  to  the  idea  of  "truth";  a 
redundancy,  an  unnecessary  complexity,  an  irrelevant  diversion.  It 
contributes  to  conflict  rather  than  to  productivity.  It  seems  more  useful 
to  talk  about  what  aspects  of  social  relations  intrude  most  on 
experience,  and  are  important  to  the  intensity  and  duration  of  that 
experience,  and  the  effects  that  it  generates.  In  this  regard  I would 
make  four  assertions  about  social  events,  conclusions  from  my  own 
experience  and  reflection: 

• knowledge  of  social  relations  (that  is,  data  generated  within 
human  interactions),  is  usefully  construed  in  temis  of  the  power 
and  affect  relations  of  the  participants  in  the  event;  in  particular, 
asymmetrical  power  relations  generate  different  data  than  do 
symmetric  power  relations;  and  positive  affect  different  data  to 
negative  affect  (Foucault,  1988). 

• an  event  occurs  within  specific  localised  power  and  affect 
contexts;  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  this  event  might  not  itself  be 
embedded  in  power  relations  (economically,  racially,  nationally 
or  gender  influenced)  which  push  the  effects  and  experience  of 
the  event  in  particular  directions,  but  does  put  less  emphasis  on 
such  grand  power  relations. 

• events  are  dynamic,  not  static  situations;  they  are  characterised  by 
movement,  by  change.  They  exist  in  time,  which  could  be 
considered  one  measure  of  their  change.  So  data  about  social 
interactions,  which  may  often  be  characterised  by  power  and 
affect  relations,  will  change  over  time  as  the  power  and  affect 
relations  themselves  change.  I assume  that  any  new  social 
relationship  (any  social  event  characterised  by  people  who  have 
not  met  before  in  that  configuration)  will  initially  be  asymmetric 
in  respect  to  power,  and  moot  in  respect  to  affect.  The  relational 
changes  will  affect  the  data  generated  through  interaction,  which 
includes  discourse,  and  vice  versa. 

• Fixed  societal  structures  (e.g.,  hierarchies)  crystallise  power 
relations  and  negate  change.  To  the  extent  that  they  are  successful 
they  may  produce  knowledge,  consensual  interpretations,  limited 
by  the  very  boundary'  conditions  that  make  its  production 
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possible;  fixed  societal  structures  also,  in  time,  contradict  the 
flow  of  interactional  life,  and  produce  social  pathology. 

Axiology:  What  values  are  embedded  in  the  processes  and  product  of 
the  research?  Whose  interests  are  serv'ed  through  them? 

No  knowledge  is  value  free.  As  Lincoln  (1990)  puts  it,  "given  the 
criticism  from  all  quarters, . . . only  the  most  intransigent  or  the  most 
naive  scientist  still  clings  to  the  idea  that  inquiry  can,  or  should,  be 
value  free"(p82).  Being  socially  constructed,  knowledge  produced 
from  inquiry  is  related  to  the  meanings  and  purposes  and  structures 
within  which  it  was  composed;  and  it  will  tend  to  confirm  or  negate 
those  relations  involved  in  its  construction,  depending  on  the  interests 
and  attitudes  and  assumptions  and  awareness  of  the  researcher.  Even  if 
data  could  be  produced  that  was  independent  of  those  elements  and 
relations,  that  very  independence  is  itself  a value  position,  which  could 
be  construed  either  as  objectivity,  because  it  has  transcended  bias,  or 
as  ideology,  because  it  camouflages  the  power  relations  from  which  its 
bias  necessarily  derives. 

As  a researcher  my  task  is  to  contribute  to  the  meaning  system  that 
helps  me  and  other  people  make  sense  of  their  experience  in  the 
particular  class  of  events  with  which  this  study  is  concerned.  They  will 
make  sense  of  it  if  it  is  a story  that  links  in  some  way  with  their 
experience,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  contradictory  to  their 
experience;  experience  that  is,  of  course,  already  partly  interpreted  in 
terms  of  other  stories. 

As  an  educator  my  task  is  to  change  people;  education  is  nothing  if  it 
does  not  result  in  change.  And  as  change  is  inevitable,  but  may  be  in 
many  directions,  there  is  obviously  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
educator  to  specify  the  direction  in  which  change  is  intended. 

As  educator-researcher  I must  interact  with  the  people  with  whom  I 
wish  to  do  research  or  educate.  I do  this  through  process  (how  I do  the 
research),  and  product  (what  I produce  as  a result  of  the  research).  If  I 
do  not  produce  the  data  I investigate,  but  merely  interact  with  data 
produced  by  someone  else,  this  simply  pushes  the  value  problem  one 
step  backwards;  their  data  was  not  value  free.  So  if  I accept  their  data 
without  criticism,  then  I am  accepting  and  perpetuating  the  values  that 
affected  its  construction  and  effects.  If  1 question  that  data,  I question 
the  social  values  embedded  in  it,  as  much  as  the  social  effects  that  are 
manifested  through  it. 

If  whatever  I do  involves  interactions  with  people,  and  the 
construction  of  knowledge,  then  whatever  I do  affects  both  the 
meanings  of  people,  and  the  social  relations  involved  in  those 
meanings.  This  is  not  to  say  that  describing  "what  is"  implies  approval 
and  acceptance  of  what  is.  Rather  it  is  to  claim  that  the  very 
description  of  "what  is"  implies  a way  of  viewing  the  world,  a 
relationship  with  the  situation,  an  involvement  in  the  construction  of 
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the  data,  that  pre-empts  the  meaning  of  the  data  by  hiding  the  value 
assumptions  behind  the  very  mechanisms  of  its  construction;  becomes, 
that  is,  symbolic  violence,  unless  made  explicit  (Bourdieu,  1977). 

Most  quantitative  research  and  much  qualitative  research  is  in  this 
sense  symbolically  violent,  in  that  the  sources  of  its  power  are 
disguised. 

Unless  I wish  to  engage  in  a value  contradiction,  it  seems  necessary  to 
have  an  awareness  of  the  direction  in  which  I wish  to  move  people's 
overt  and  covert  experience  of  social  relations  and  the  meaning 
systems  construed  within  their  influence;  and  to  use  processes  and 
meanings  that  are  congruent  with  those  purposes. 

My  autobiographical  note  indicates  that  much  of  my  work  over  the 
past  thirty  years  has  been  involved  with  the  nature  and  practice  of 
violence  in  its  various  forms,  especially  as  it  affects  young  people. 

My  construction  of  the  concept  of  structural  violence  (Wilson,  1992) 
indicates  that  I regard  fixed  hierarchical  structures,  in  all  their 
multifarious  visible  and  disguised  forms,  as  inevitably  connected  to 
structural  violence  and  hence  to  social  injustice.  Due  process  within 
legal  systems  is  necessary  to  alleviate,  or  control,  some  of  the  social 
fallout,  but  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  social  justice  at  its  root 
manifestation,  which  requires  more  equalitarian  structures. 

Peace  and  social  justice  are  ideals  that  have  many  forms  and  faces  that 
change  over  time.  On  the  other  hand,  physical  and  structural  and 
emotional  and  symbolic  violence  are  constructs  amenable  to  more 
specific  definition,  and  hence  more  easily  recognisable  in  particular 
social  events.  For  this  reason,  I feel  more  comfortable  having  as  a 
basic  value  the  reduction  of  violence,  which  I could  universally 
advocate,  than  with  the  increase  of  social  justice,  which  is  more 
nebulous  because  of  its  many-faceted  nature;  on  this  view,  increase  in 
soeial  justice  that  is  not  associated  with  reduction  in  violence  would  be 
problematic,  involving  as  it  does  an  internal  contradiction. 

If  beliefs  (truths)  are  multiple,  then  so  must  be  the  values  that  are 
implied  in  those  beliefs,  or  which  inform  them.  How  then  can  any 
particular  value  position  be  maintained  as  superior  to  any  other? 

In  regard  to  the  specific  events  that  involve  me  and  others  in  this 
thesis,  I would  answer  that  while  the  value  of  reducing  violence  is  not 
necessarily  superior  to  others,  in  the  context  of  this  work  it  is 
consistent  with: 

• 1 . The  learnings  (culture  and  gender  influenced  as  they  are)  that  I 
have  constructed  out  of  my  life  experiences. 

• 2.  The  ontology  and  epistemology  which  1 have  described,  which 
inform  the  assumptions  on  which  this  study  is  based. 

• 3.  A view  of  life  and  living  that  involves  ideas  of  growth,  change, 
and  flow  at  both  individual  and  social  levels.  As  such  it  is 
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consistent  with  many  views  of  personal  enlightenment  and  social 
justice. 

• 4.  Processes  likely  to  favour  the  survival  of  human  life  on  the 
planet  at  a time  when  the  technology  is  available,  and  primed  to 
destroy  it  (Schnell,  1980). 

• 5.  That  universal  attunement  and  compassion  which  is  one  aspect 
of  the  experience  described  as  mystical,  as  cosmic  consciousness, 
or  as  the  perennial  philosophy,  which  transcends  historical  and 
cultural  boundaries,  and  contains  a sense  of  the  sanctity  of  each 
individual  person  (Wilber,  1991). 

Slotting  into  the  social  research  field;  How  does  this  epistemology, 
ontology  and  axiology  fit  into  the  social  research  field  as  currently 
constituted? 

Some  doyens  in  the  research  game  still  regard  qualitative  social 
research  as  an  exotic  rather  than  a native  plant,  and  as  such  something 
to  be  treated  with  caution  because  of  its  possible  ecological  effects  on 
what  had  previously  seemed  to  be  a very  secure  and  threat-free 
environment.  Specifically,  many  testing  experts  still  live  in  a positivist 
world  (Shepard,  1991).  As  well,  most  teachers  are  quite  convinced  that 
their  tests  measure  their  student's  attainments;  the  correspondence 
theory  of  knowledge  may  well  be  discredited,  and  philosophically 
empiricism  may  well  have  been  dead  for  forty  years  (Smith,  1993),  but 
in  schools  and  colleges  and  universities  and  work  places  it  is  alive  and 
kicking.  However,  a rich  literature  has  developed  from  the  debates 
involving  qualitative  research  over  the  last  ten  years  (Burgess,  1985; 
Eisner  & Peshkin,  1990;  Cuba,  1990  Popkewitz,  1984;  & 

Smyth,  1994). 

So  with  some  reservations  qualitative  research  is  now  accepted  and 
respectable,  even  though  practice  severely  lags  theory.  The 
reservations  are  currently  crystallising  as  sets  of  questions  and  answers 
about  how  to  recognise  "good"  qualitative  research.  For  example  Carr 
and  Kemmis  (1985)  describe  five  formal  requirements  for  any 
adequate  and  coherent  educational  science  (pi 58).  Criteria  and  caveats 
are  being  constructed  that  will  undoubtedly  in  time  result  in  a new 
orthodoxy  (Lincoln,  1990).  Feyerabend’s  (1988)  assertion  that  "science 
is  an  essentially  anarchic  enterprise;  theoretical  anarchism  is  more 
humanitarian  and  more  likely  to  encourage  progress  than  its 
law-and-order  altematives"(p5),  provides  as  much  discomfort  in  the 
research  world,  be  it  quantitative  or  qualitative,  as  in  the  world  of 
politics  or  the  family.  Smith's  (1993)  work  clearly  indicates  that 
clarification  of  the  problem  of  criteria  is  central  to  any  real  progress.  It 
is  also  necessary  if  any  substantial  change  in  educational  practice,  and 
associated  structural  relations,  is  to  occur. 

At  this  point  in  time,  however,  the  limits  of  the  field  are  blurry,  and  the 
demarcations  between  various  camps  subject  to  border  skirmishes.  So 
at  least  one  reason  for  my  position  not  fitting  into  a specific 
ontological,  epistemological,  axiological,  or  methodological  tent  is 
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that  such  tents  are  not  clearly  differentiated  between  the  encampments. 
Having  sa’ J that,  it  is  possible  to  nominate  some  camps  to  which  I do 
not  belong,  and  some  camps  to  which  I partly  belong,  where  I would 
not  feel  too  uneasy  sitting  in  some  of  their  tents. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  there  are  three  basic  positions;  empiricist 
(post  positivist),  interpretivist  (constructivist),  and  criticalist  (Smith, 
1994;  Lincoln,  1990).  It  is  also  agreed  that  this  is  an  over 
simplification. 

Briefly,  empiricists  argue  that  there  is  a reality  out  there  to  be 
discovered,  that  it  is  single  and  measurable,  and  that  causal  laws 
explain  and  predict  it  (Smith,  1994). 

Carr  and  Kemmis  (1983)  characterise  the  interpretive  approach  to 
social  science  as  aiming  "to  uncover  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
actions"  (p92).  The  interpretive  position  is  that  truth  is  constructed  by 
people,  and  always  involves  a social  context  and  social  interactions. 

So  truth  is  relative  and  multiple.  This  position  has  two  strands,  the 
ethnographic  (Sherman  & Webb,  1988),  and  the  ontological  strand 
(Eisner,  1988).  The  difference  is  in  the  way  hermeneutics  is  regarded. 
In  the  ethnographic  strand,  hermeneutics  is  a method  of  achieving 
interpretive  explanation;  in  the  ontological  strand  hermeneutics  is 
more  concerned  with  the  idea  that  all  knowledge,  all  representation  is 
dependent  on  the  primacy  of  experience  (Schwandt,  1990). 

Regardless,  "hermeneuticists  of  all  measure  and  variety  agree  that  any 
interpretation  of  meaning  must  take  place  within  a context"  (Smith, 
1993,  pl6). 

Carr  & Kemmis  (1983)  regard  post-positivist  and  interpretivist 
accounts  to  be  similar  in  that  "the  researcher  stands  outside  the 
research  situation  adopting  a disinterested  stance  in  which  any  explicit 
concern  with  critically  evaluating  and  changing  the  educa'  onal 
realities  being  analysed  is  rejected"(p98).  However,  some 
constructivists  (Lincoln,  1990),  more  recently  advocate  an 
abandonment  of  "the  role  of  the  dispassionate  observer  in  favour  of  the 
role  of  the  passionate  participant"  (p86).  This  is  a position  with  which 
I concur.  Smith  (1993)  elucidates  other  similarities  and  differences  in 
the  various  positions: 

Interpretivists  take  antifoundationalism  to  mean  various 
closely  related  things  such  as  that  there  is  no  particular  right 
or  cc'.Tect  path  to  knowledge,  no  special  method  that 
automatically  leads  to  intellectual  progress,  no  instant 
rationality,  and  no  certitude  of  knowledge  claims.  These  are 
ideas,  of  course  that  interpretivists  share  at  one  level  or 
another  with  postempiricists  and  critical  theorists  (pi 20). 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  "differences  of  consequences  are  readily 
apparent  as  these  points  arc  elaborated  upon  more  spccifically"(pl20), 
and  presents  his  own  view  that 
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the  demise  of  empiricism  means  that  it  is  time  to  move 
beyond  the  need  for  a theory  of  knowledge  and  the  various 
dichotomies  ...  of  subject  versus  object,  facts  versus  values 
. . . this  is  in  marked  contrast  to  attempts  by  post  empiricists 
and  critical  theorists  to  elaborate  a successor  theory  of 
knowledge  by  either  modifying  or  recasting,  respectively, 
the  empiricist  understanding  of  these  dichotomies  (pi  20). 

The  criticalist  position  also  has  two  strands.  In  the  first  belong  critical 
social  theorists,  ranging  from  traditional  Marxists  uncovering  the 
"contradictions  of  economic  conditions  and  relationships",  to  a variety 
of  other  critical  perspectives,  where  "the  focus  is  on  the  ideological 
distortions  inherent  in  abroad  range  of  historically  formed  social  and 
cultural  conditions"  (Marshall,  1990,  pi 81).  Smith  (1990)  sums  up  the 
critical  theorists  project:  "critical  inquiry  can  reveal  our  objective 
historical  conditions:  tie  this  knowledge  to  the  expunging  of  false 
consciousness,  distorted  communication,  and  so  on;  and  thereby 
promote  emancipation  and  empowerment"  (pi 93).  Critical  theorists 
then  have  a clear  agenda  of  social  transformation,  based  on  a particular 
historical  perspective,  to  which  they  have  appropriated  the  "objective" 
label.  As  Carr  and  Kemmis  (1983)  express  it,  they  aim  to  "reawaken 
the  power  of  criticism  and  the  power  of  praxis  - criticism  and  praxis 
being  the  critically  enlivened  forms  of  what  we  usually  refer  to  as 
theory  and  practice"  (pi 86). 

The  other  strand  of  the  criticalist  position  is  the  post-structural, 
post-modern  strand,  which  includes  some  feminist  perspectives.  The 
concentration  here  is  on  the  construction  of  social  reality  through 
language  and  discourse,  and  the  way  in  which  this  serves  dominant 
groups  and  interests.  The  emphasis  in  research  is  on  discourse 
analysis,  in  order  to  expose  such  inequities  (Smith,  1994).  Foucault's 
work  is  sometimes  attached  to  this  strand,  though  he  himself  did  not 
accept  the  classification.  And  I would  agree.  This  is  important, 
because  the  writings  of  Foucault  considerably  influenced  this  study. 

So  where  does  my  position  fit  into  all  this?  I am  not  a positivist  or 
empiricist.  I do  believe  that  empirical  data  can  be  collected  about 
events;  it's  just  that  I don't  believe  that  in  relation  to  social  events  such 
data  is  very  stable,  can  be  replicated  without  considerable  error 
becoming  evident,  or  can  be  justifiably  attached  to  a particular 
participant  constituting  the  event.  Any  such  data  views  that  event  from 
a particular  position,  with  particular  boundaries,  with  particular 
interests  and  values  influencing  the  collector. 

On  the  other  hand  truth  claims  are  sometimes  explicit,  and  often 
implicit,  in  theoretical  formulations  or  interpretations  involving  social 
events.  And  some  such  claims  can  be  directly  contradicted  'oy 
empirical  data,  by  effects  or  consequences  that  are  directly  observable. 

In  tenns  of  ontology,  of  the  nature  of  reality.  I do  not  fit  neatly  into 
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any  of  the  camps;  empiricist,  interpretivist  or  critical.  I am  probably 
closer  to  being  a sceptical  mystic.  Rather  than  enter  into  that  potential 
bog,  in  this  thesis  I have  bypassed  the  question  of  "reality"  and  begun 
with  the  notion  of  social  events,  which  involve  the  participants  in 
social  experiences. 

I am  constructivist  or  interpretivist  in  as  much  as  I see  all  knowledge 
as  multiple  and  constructed.  Eisner  (1990)  agrees  that  experiences  are 
the  basis  for  cognition  and  knowledge:  "thinking  and  knowing  are 
mediated  by  any  kind  of  experiential  content  the  senses  generate... our 
language  refers  to  referents  we  are  able  to  experience,  recall  or 
imagine"(p91).  However,  as  Schwandt  (1990)  points  out,  this 
ontological  basis  of  experience  is  not  common  to  all  interpretivist 
methodologies. 

Perhaps  my  main  point  of  departure  from  the  criticalist  perspective  is 
at  the  ontological  level;  certainly  I see  relations  as  fundamental  in  as 
much  as  they  constitute  the  mechanisms  through  which  difference  and 
change  occur,  thus  making  events  experiencable.  But  I do  not  wish  to 
"objectify"  these  into  some  grand  historical  schema  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  overemphasise  their  dependence  on  gender  relations  or  particular 
discourses  on  the  other.  Rather,  I see  power  and  affect  relations  as  a 
"heuristic  fiction"  that  has  great  generality  and  elegance  as  an 
explanatory  and  generating  principle.  However,  I am  clearly  allied 
with  them  in  their  wish  to  reduce  the  violation  of  persons  through  the 
transformation  of  social  structures  and  in  seeing  social  research  as  a 
legitimate  way  to  help  people  make  sense  of  the  social  world  in  a way 
that  gives  them  some  leverage  to  change  it  for  the  better.  By  "better"  I 
refer  to  a decrease  in  violence. 

A model  for  the  assessment  process 

This  thesis  is  concerned  with  a particular  type  of  social  event  called 
assessment.  It  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  assessment  of 
individual  persons.  I assume  that  sueh  an  assessment  results  in  a 
categorisation  of  some  kind.  Such  a categorisation  involves  a 
bifurcation  of  data,  itself  dependent  on  judgments  about  criteria  and 
standards. 

Given  the  ontological  position  of  the  above  discussion,  the  assessment 
process  involves  (at  least)  five  stages  (events)  and  a context.  In  actual 
practice  some  of  these  stages  may  be  omitted  or  fused.  Such  fusion  or 
omissions  may  constitute  a source  of  confusion  or  error. 

• 1 . Test  production:  An  event  (experiment,  test)  is  devised  to 
produce  data.  Such  an  event  will  involve  an  interaction  between 
the  assessed  person,  and  instmnientation  of  some  kind.  The 
instrument  may  exist  in  the  assessor’s  head,  or  may  be  produced 
as  a physical  artifact  (a  written  test).  The  test  production  process 
also  involves  explication  of  a theory-practice  link  of  some  sort. 
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and  some  prior  judgments  about  a rel-vant  task. 

• 2.  Test  experiment:  The  person  being  assessed  does  the  test,  by 
performing  what  is  required  in  the  testing  situation.  This  is  the 
first  stage  of  data  production,  and  this  event  is  completed  when 
the  test  is  completed. 

• 3.  Data  production:  The  second  stage  of  data  construction  occurs 
when  the  assessor  interacts  with  the  testing  process  directly,  or 
with  products  from  it.  eg.  a performance  or  a completed  test 
paper.  This  interaction  involves  an  interpretation  of  the  data. 

• 4.  Judgment  process:  This  results  in  a categorisation  of  some 
kind;  it  involves  a comparison  of  the  data  with  the  standard, 
either  directly,  or  by  comparing  with  data  about  other  students. 
This  process  assumes  the  existence  of  the  standard  as  a stable  and 
replicable  element  in  the  event. 

• 5.  Labelling  process:  At  least  two  labels  are  involved;  the  name 
of  what  has  been  assessed  (described),  and  the  name  that 
describes  the  level  of  performance  (compared  to  the  standard). 
The  multiple  label  is  constructed  from  the  whole  assessment 
process,  and  is  legitimately  attached  to  those  events.  In  practice  it 
is  more  likely  to  be  attached  to  an  element  of  the  testing  event 
(the  assessed),  or  to  an  even  more  remote  theoretical  construction 
related  to  the  assessed  (some  skill  or  ability). 

• 6.  All  of  these  processes  are  embedded  in  relations  of  power 
which  reproduce  and  invigorate  themselves  in  the  processes.  And 
all  of  these  processes  (events)  are  potential  sources  of  error  and 
confusion  in  the  individualised  material  product  of  this  whole 
process  - the  documented  labelling  and  categorisation  of  the 
assessed  person. 

Summing  up 

Negating  notions  of  truth  and  reality  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  chaos 
or  alienation,  but  may  presage  a search  for  greater  clarity  of 
assumption,  for  greater  precision  of  value,  and  hence  for  greater 
wisdom  in  action. 
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Chapter  4:  Power  Relations 


Synopsis 

Power  is  defined  in  terms  of  relational  fields  rather  than  of  personal  or 
role  attributes,  of  power  as  ruler  and  niled.  Arendt  and  Foucault 
articulate  the  construct  differently  in  that  they  differentiate  violence 
from  power.  I choose  a broad  definition  of  violence  as  any  violation  of 
personhood;  so  both  force  and  physical  violence  are  subsumed  as 
sub-categories  of  that  construct;  and  violence  becomes  a necessary 
aspect  of  asymmetric  power  relations,  inevitable  in  hierarchies. 

The  other  side  of  power  relations  is  now  highlighted;  the  side  that 
produces  rather  than  denies,  that  constructs  rather  than  destroys.  That 
is,  I deal  in  some  depth  with  Foucault's  (1992)  assertion  that  "power 
produces;  it  produces  reality;  it  produces  domains  of  objects  and 
rituals  of  truth.  The  individual  and  the  knowledge  that  may  be  gained 
of  him  belongs  to  this  production"(pl94).  In  particular,  I look  in  detail 
at  what  is  produced  through  two  specific  mechanisms  fabricated 
within  asymmetric  power  relations:  the  processes  of  disciplinary 
power,  regulated  through  surveillance  and  penalty;  and  normalisation, 
achieved  through  linear  labelling  and  sustained  through  the  cult  of 
individualism. 

I look  briefly  at  some  of  the  "scientific"  disciplines,  and  the 
micro-cultures  that  sustained  them  and  helped  provide  their 
assumptions,  theories  and  data. 

Finally  in  this  section  Bourdieu's  construct  of  symbolic  violence,  and 
the  notion  of  habitus  through  which  it  is  humanly  experienced,  shows 
how  difficult  it  is,  when  playing  the  game  our  culture  dictates,  to 
recognise  its  limitations. 


Defining  power 


What  characterises  social  life  is  affect  and  effect;  affect  refers  to  those 
aspects  of  relating  that  are  characterised  by  polarities  such  as 
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emotional  closeness-distance,  of  like-dislike,  of  attraction-repulsion,  of 
affiliation-separateness.  These  affect  relations  are  apprehended 
viscerally,  experienced  directly  through  the  body.  In  the  vernacular,  in 
the  field  of  sense  relations  you  "feel  the  vibes." 

Power  refers  to  those  aspects  of  relating  that  translate  influence,  that 
make  a difference,  that  have  an  effect.  The  actions  of  one  affect  the 
thoughts  or  actions  of  another.  The  poles  of  a power  relation  could  be 
characterised  by  such  descriptions  as  dominant-submissive,  controlling 
- rebellious,  have  - want,  strong  - weak.  So  within  the  field  of  power 
relations,  what  one  person  does  affects  a second,  which  affects  a third, 
and  so  on.  Such  effects  ripple  onwards  and  outwards  from  human 
interactions  in  patterns  that  are  indeterminate;  yet  even  so  the  patterns 
are  sometimes  decipherable  and  probablistically  predictable,  for  the 
fields  that  affect  the  patterns  are  stable  and  translatable. 

For  example,  in  all  cultures  there  are  families,  groups  of  people 
genetically  related  whose  patterns  of  interaction  are  relatively  stable, 
whose  ways  of  behaving  towards  one  another  are  consistently 
patterned;  the  parent  influences  the  child,  the  parent's  demands 
produce  action,  the  power  vector  is  from  parent  to  child.  Yet  even  so 
the  child's  behaviour  must  influence  the  parent's  behaviour,  if  only  to 
maintain  the  parent's  controlling  function.  In  this  sense  power  relations 
involve  mutual  influence,  even  though  normally  asymmetric,  and 
translated  into  action  involve  dynamic  events. 

Such  events  are  acted  out  in  power  fields,  such  as  family  or  school  or 
workplace,  where  the  rules  of  the  game  are  understood,  and  the  overall 
direction  of  action  influence  predictable.  In  this  sense  the  influence  is 
not  so  much  person  to  person  as  role  to  role;  the  relationship  of  parent 
to  child  overrides  the  relation  of  the  person  Jack  to  the  younger  person 
Julie.  For  this  to  occur  we  must  assume  some  mechanism  for  the 
learning  of  relational  roles,  for  the  internalisation  of  the  power 
injunction.  For  if  we  locate  the  power  in  a relational  vector  out  there  in 
the  space  between,  we  must  also  explain  by  what  p.sycho-social  means 
people  in  the  field  are  moved  to  act.  More  of  this  later. 

Affect  and  power  relations  are  not  mutually  exclusive;  strong  affect 
can  generate  high  intensity  in  the  field  of  power  relations.  And 
doubtless  asymmetric  power  fields  are  capable  of  generating 
considerable  affect,  both  positive  and  negative.  Even  so,  the  two 
notions  are  separate,  the  two  fields  initiate  different  experiential 
effects,  and  are  associated  with  different  states  of  consciousness.  Love 
and  power  are  not  synonymous.  And  which  is  stronger  is  moot.  Like 
Bourdieu  (1990  a),  "We  leave  it  to  others  to  decide  whether  the 
relations  between  power  relations  and  sense  relations  are,  in  the  last 
analysis,  sense  relations  or  power  relations"(pl  5). 

Regardless  of  their  relative  strengths,  their  confusion  produces 
dysfunction  in  societal  relations,  and  pathology  in  individual  people; 
love  that  degenerates  into  power  play  destroys  itself;  and  power  that 
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masquerades  as  love  is  a sickening  violation.  However,  this  is  too 
large  a contention  to  debate  in  this  thesis,  and  is  not  directly  related  to 


our  major  theme  (Laing,  1967). 


To  summarise,  I have  defined  power  relations  as  the  dynamics  of 
mutual  influence.  In  most  situations  such  relations  are  activated  in 
fields  whose  pattern  is  perceived  by  those  who  enter  the  field  in  terms 
of  role  relationships,  or  less  consciously  simply  as  appropriate 
behaviour,  a predisposition  to  act  in  a certain  way.  People  engaged  in 
such  fields  are  both  activated  and  constrained,  but  by  no  means  wholly 
determined,  by  the  role  expectations  or  predispositions  (habitus) 
which,  for  individuals  at  either  pole  of  a power  relation,  are  activated 
by  their  entry  into  the  field. 


So  let's  see  how  this  definition  fits  into  the  historical  meaning  of  such 
concepts  as  power,  force,  strength,  and  violence. 


Power  and  Rule 

Traditionally  the  essence  of  power  has  been  rule  and  command;  or 
alternatively  the  act  of  ruling  and  commanding  has  been  attributed  to  a 
faculty  called  power.  This  need  to  dominate  was  seen  as  an  instinct  in 
man,  a psychological  necessity.  Force  and  violence  in  social  life  was 
thus  inevitable,  for  they  were  necessary  components  in  the  command 
strategies  of  a leader.  Combine  this  psychological  instinct  with  the 
social  requirement  that  the  first  learning  of  civilisation  is  that  of 
obedience,  and  the  two  poles  of  a largely  unidirectional  power  relation 
are  accounted  for.  To  command  and  be  obeyed  is  thus  the  essence  of 
Power.  And  the  basic  building  block  for  monarchy,  hierarchy,  and 
their  complex  transformations  into  the  modem  state  has  been 
constructed  (Arendt,  1970,  p36). 

A look  at  any  parliament  in  action,  or  a peep  into  any  political  party 
meeting,  leaves  little  doubt  that  this  paradigm  of  the  fight  for 
dominance  is  still  central  to  the  inner  workings  of  government; 
certainly  jostling  for  place  in  the  political  party  pecking  order  is  a 
major  preoccupation  of  politicians,  particularly  of  those  who  aspire  to 
top  positions.  However,  tradition  also  specifies  an  alternative  power 
game. 

This  was  the  idea  of  representative  government,  where  obedience  is  to 
laws  that  have  the  people's  consent  rather  than  to  dominant  men,  and 
elected  leaders  remain  dominant  only  with  the  support  of  the  people. 
This  second  paradigm  undoubtedly  has  a much  wider  gap  between 
vision  and  practice  than  does  the  first,  and  a fundamental  question  of 
political  science  has  always  been  about  whether  this  is  ideology  rather 
than  reality,  a fairy  story  that  disguises  and  soothes  the  experience  of 
most  people  of  powerlcssness,  of  alienation.  Regardless,  in  most 
modem  states  there  is  some  balance,  some  checks  within  limits,  of  the 
power  of  the  state  and  the  tyranny  of  its  accompanying  bureaucracy. 
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articulated  through  the  opinion  of  the  people. 


Arendt  (1970)  argues  that  all  government  - tyrannical,  monarchical, 
oligarchical,  democratic,  bureaucratic,  or  whatever,  depends  finally  on 
the  support,  the  "qualified"  obedience,  of  the  people: 


All  political  institutions  are  manifestations  and 
materializations  of  power;  they  petrify  and  decay  as 
soon  as  the  living  power  of  the  people  ceases  to 
uphold  them. . . (so)  one  of  the  most  obvious 
distinctions  between  power  and  violence  is  that  power 
always  stands  in  need  of  numbers,  whereas  violence 
up  to  a point  can  manage  without  them  because  it 
relies  on  instruments  ( p41). 


Arendt  wants  the  word  power  to  be  reserved  for  the  many,  as 
distinct  from  strength,  which  is  a property  of  the  singular,  a 
function  of  character  or  charisma  or  physical  prowess.  So  an 
individual  who  appears  to  have  power  has  it  only  in  relayed 
form  from  the  many  whose  support  is  needed.  Whereas 
violence  uses  implements  to  multiply  strength. 


Power  and  structures 


What  characterises  all  of  these  notions  of  power  is  their 
attachment  to  particular  agents,  either  singly  or  in  groups. 
Power  is  a quality,  a property,  of  an  object  or  objects.  But  there 
is  another  way  of  viewing  power: 


The  major  contribution  of  what  one  has  to  call  the 
structuralist  revolution  consisted  in  applying  to  the 
social  world  a relational  way  of  thinking,  which  is  that 
of  modern  physics  and  mathematics,  and  which 
identifies  the  real  not  with  substances  but  with 
relations  (Bourdieu,  1990  b,  pl26). 


Bourdieu  postulates  the  existence  in  the  social  world  of  objective 
stmctures,  in  addition  to  symbolic  systems,  and  independent  of 
consciousness  and  desires  of  agents;  structures  which  guide  and 
constrain  their  practices  and  representations,  which  produce  a 
predisposition  to  act  in  certain  ways  (pi 23). 


Foucault  (1988)  also  moves  well  beyond  the  notion  of  "Power  - with  a 
capital  P - dominating  and  imposing  its  rationality  upon  the  totality  of 
the  social  body."  In  fact,  Foucault  goes  on  to  say,  "there  are  power 
relations.  They  are  multiple;  they  have  different  forms,  they  can  be  in 
play  in  family  relations,  or  within  an  institution,  or  an  administration  - 
or  between  a dominating  and  a dominated  class"  (p38). 
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Foucault  (1988),  like  Bourdieu,  uses  the  relational  power  structure  as  a 
fundamental  explanatory  principle:  "The  characteristic  of  power 
relations  is  that,  as  agents  in  the  structure,  some  men  can  more  or  less 
determine  other  men's  conduct,  but  never  exhaustively"(p83).  So 
power  relations  precipitate  all  "the  strategies,  the  networks,  the 
mechanisms,  all  those  techniques  by  which  a decision  is  accepted  and 
by  which  that  decision  could  not  but  be  taken  in  the  way  it 
was"(pl03).  Or  in  retrospect,  that's  the  way  it  seems. 


Power  and  violence 

Yet  like  Arendt,  Foucault  (1988)  wants  to  remove  coercion,  brute 
force,  from  his  notion  of  power  relations.  He  says: 

A man  who  is  chained  up  and  beaten  is  subject  to  force 
being  exerted  over  him.  Not  power.  But  if  he  can  be 
induced  to  speak,  when  his  ultimate  recourse  could 
have  been  to  hold  his  tongue,  preferring  death,  then  he 
has  been  caused  to  behave  in  a certain  way.  His 
freedom  has  been  subjected  to  power.  He  has  been 
submitted  to  government.  There  is  no  power  without 
potential  refusal  or  revolt  (p83). 

Yet  the  man  chained  does  have  a choice;  to  scream  or  not  to 
scream.  And  surely  Foucault  would  himself  argue  that  what  is 
conceived  as  an  "ultimate  resource"  is  itself  a social  construction 
- more  a production  of  the  particularities  of  his  cultural 
experience  than  of  some  "essence"  of  humanness.  And  if  so  the 
difference  he  postulates  dissolves. 

Foucault  (1982b)  insists  that 

What  defines  a relationship  of  power  is  that  it  is  a 
mode  of  action  which  does  not  act  directly  or 
immediately  on  others.  Instead  it  acts  upon  their 
actions:  an  action  upon  an  action,  on  existing  actions  or 
on  those  that  may  arise  in  the  present  or  the  future.  A 
relationship  of  violence  acts  upon  a body  or  upon 
things;  it  forces,  it  bends  ...  A power  relation 
(demands) . . . the  one  over  whom  power  be  exercised 
be  thoroughly  recognised  and  maintained  to  the  very 
end  as  a person  who  acts: . . (so  that)  a whole  field  of 
responses,  reactions,  results,  and  possible  inventions 
may  open  up  (p220). 

In  an  otherwise  articulate  and  logical  essay  on  The  Subject  and 
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the  Power  written  at  the  end  of  his  long  career,  Foucault  in  this 
passage  seems  to  get  lost.  Actions  now  act  directly  on  indefinite 
actions  in  an  indefinite  future  in  utterly  magical  ways;  if  power 
acts  on  the  body  it  doesn't  act  on  an  action;  the  person  at  the 
dominated  end  of  the  power  relation  has  to  be  recognised.  By 
whom?  Most  of  this  is  contradictory  to  all  those  subtle  and 

j 

unconscious  "strategies,  networks  and  mechanisms"  through 
which  he  says  the  effects  of  power  structures  are  promulgated. 

There  is  some  romantic  idealism  involved  in  this  refusal  to  see 
violence  as  a special  case  of  power  relations,  in  this  wish  to 
make  it  a separate  category.  As  Arendt  (1970)  admits,  "nothing  . 

. . is  more  common  than  the  combination  of  violence  and  power, 
nothing  less  frequent  than  to  find  them  in  their  pure  and 
therefore  extreme  form"  (p46).  So  what,  if  anything,  is  gained  by 
making  of  violence  a separate  class  of  event?  Is  it  that  to 
separate  them  is  to  separate  the  human  body,  which  can  be 
subjected  to  the  ravages  of  violence,  from  the  "human  spirit", 
which  relates  to  power  and  can  remain  inviolate?  This  is  a 
separation  deeply  ingrained  in  Western  culture,  which  denies 
the  integrity  of  the  human  organism,  and  wishes  to  separate 
body  from  soul,  and  nature  (which  includes  woman)  from  man. 

Perhaps  both  Foucault  and  Arendt,  appreciating  the  necessity  of 
power  relations  for  all  social  functioning,  and  wanting  to 
emphasise  its  positive  constructive  side,  want  to  remove  from 
its  definition  that  which  utterly  negates  the  possibility  of  a 
spirited  response;  want  to  leave  open  the  possibility  of  a 
political  response  in  asymmetric  power  structures  that  are  aided 
by  overwhelming  instruments  of  violence. 

In  other  words,  they  reject  a notion  of  structuralism  in  which 
only  surfaces  of  humans,  their  bodies  and  behaviours,  are 
involved;  they  wish  to  include  the  spirit,  the  internal  meanings, 
as  part  of  the  equation;  and  the  confusion  arises  from  their  own 
lack  of  clarity  about  how  to  slot  in  the  subjective  element. 

Regardless,  if  we  refuse  to  reify  violence,  and  see  it  as  a process, 
an  interaction  in  which  a living  being  is  violated,  then  it 
becomes  impossible  to  separate  power  relations  and  physical 
violations  in  this  way,  and  it  is  clear  that  violations  of  an 
instrumental  kind  are  but  one  strategy  in  a whole  armoury  of 
mechanisms  available  in  the  field  of  power  relations  for 
violating  people. 


Violation  of  personhood 
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Brown  (1973)  encapsulates  this  view  in  his  definition  of 
violence: 


The  basic  definition  of  violence  (is)  violation  of 
personhood  . . . And  since  personhood  means  the 
totality  of  the  individual,  and  never  just  the  body  or 
just  the  soul,  we  are  reinforced  in  our  notion  that 
violation  of  personhood  can  take  place  even  when  no 
overt  physical  harm  is  being  done.  In  the  broadest 
terms  then,  an  act  that  depersonalizes  would  then  be 
an  act  of  violence,  since  . . .it  transforms  a person  into  a 
thing  (pi). 

So  abuse,  beatings,  injury,  torture  and  killing,  what  we 
normally  recognise  as  violence,  are  more  obvious  forms  of 
violation,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  intention  to  harm  and  the 
personalization  of  the  act  that  makes  such  actions  so  abhorrent; 
the  killing  of  a child  with  a bayonet  seems  more  heinous  than 
the  more  objectifiable  destruction  of  a city  with  bombs.  There  is 
a different  focus.  Yet  in  the  sum  total  of  human  misery  and 
violation  such  intentional  physical  violence  is  minuscule. 

People  certainly  are  violated  when  abused  or  beaten  or  injured; 
yet  just  as  certainly  are  they  violated  when  disregarded  or 
denied,  infringed  upon  or  intimidated. 

People  are  disregarded  when  they  are  denied  the  basic  rights  of 
food,  shelter  or  care,  or  full  human  status  in  communities.  The 
mechanics  of  this  disregard  may  be  articulated  through  many 
systems,  based  on  economics,  class,  caste,  colour,  gender, 
ethnicity,  age,  religion,  or  whatever;  or  more  often  some 
combination  of  these. 

Denial,  not  recognising  their  existence  as  fully  human  persons, 
is  one  of  the  cruellest  ways  of  violating,  especially  when 
perpetrated  on  young  children,  with  its  ultimate  internalization 
of  the  destructive  self  image  "I  don't  exist." 

At  a more  general  level,  any  positivist  stance  that  treats  people 
as  objects,  that  directly  or  indirectly  ignores  of  depreciates  the 
internal  meanings  people  create  of  events,  is  a violation  of  their 
personhood.  On  this  basis  much  of  current  political  ideology, 
economics,  sociology,  psychology,  psychiatry,  medicine,  and 
educational  and  management  practice,  must  stand  condemned. 

People  are  infringed  upon  in  many  ways:  police  or  media  or 
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sexual  harassment,  smoke  pollution  in  public  places; 
confinement  in  school  classrooms.  Emotional  or  symbolic 
infringement  is  more  subtle:  a mother  withdrawing  love  for 
disobedience;  a preacher  selling  eternal  insurance  through 
inclusion  in  a particular  group. 

Intimidation  also  takes  many  forms;  at  its  most  obvious  it  is  the 
threat  of  physical  pain,  at  its  more  subtle  the  threat  of  hell. 
Intimidation  feeds  on  fear;  its  father  is  the  sword,  its  mother  the 
imagination.  Civilisation  enshrines  it  in  Law. 

For  the  more  sophisticated,  intimidation  is  predicated  on  shame 
and  guilt.  Shame  is  the  internalization  of  society's  adverse 
verdict  on  behaviour,  self  disgust  generated  by  what  others 
think.  Guilt  represents  a deeper  internalization,  the  adverse 
criticism  of  self  by  self.  Of  all  forms  of  human  violation,  the 
inculcation  of  guilt  is  perhaps  the  most  oppressive,  for  guilt  is 
pervasive  in  its  influence  and  insidious  in  its  effects. 

In  addition,  humans  are  growing  organisms.  Their  normal  state 
is  development,  not  stasis.  So  humans  are  violated  not  only 
when  their  physical  existence  or  their  psyche  is  threatened,  but 
also  when  their  capacity  for  growth  is  stunted,  when  their 
potential  for  expansion  is  diminished  (Wilson,  1991,  pl6). 

So  we  approach  a dilemma:  power  structures  are  cultural 
necessities,  the  essence  of  community  life,  and  at  this  point  in 
cultural  history  all  cultures  are  predicated  in  one  form  or 
another  on  asymmetric  power  relations;  and  all  of  the  violations 
described  above  are  manifestations  of  asymmetric  power 
structures.  It  follows  that  violence  necessarily  flows  from 
human  culture  as  currently  experienced.  And  attempts  to 
separate  power  from  violence  involve  inherent  contradictions. 

Power  and  production 

One  issue  here  is  not  whether  asymmetric  power  relations 
predispose  violations.  They  do.  An  equally  important  issue  is 
whether  they  also  have  a productive  role  to  play  in  the  human 
condition.  And  they  do.  Foucault's  great  contribution  has  been 
to  spell  this  out.  "The  refusal,  the  prohibition,  far  from  being 
essential  forms  of  power,  are  only  its  limits,  power  in  its 
frustrated  or  extreme  forms.  The  relations  of  power  are,  above 
all,  productive"  (Foucault,  1988,  pi  18). 

This  view  does  redress  the  balance  and  help  us  to  see  the  other 
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side  of  the  coin.  People  are  produced  and  reproduced  through 
their  immersion  in  power  structures.  So  are  cultures.  And  the 
human  spirit  sometimes  soars  above  the  violence.  Even  so,  the 
violations  are  often  not  extreme  forms;  they  are  inherently, 
pervasively  and  insidiously  embedded  into  the  structure. 


So  we  must  ask,  what  does  "productive"  mean  in  this  context?  If 
knowledge  and  people  are  socially  constructed,  what  constitute 
the  productive,  rather  than  destructive  manifestations  of  power 
relations?  From  what  frame  of  reference  is  the  separation 
between  intellectual  or  emotional  production  and  destruction 
recognised?  As  a starting  point,  let's  first  look  briefly  at 
Foucault's  views  about  the  mechanisms  of  this  production,  and 
then  at  Bourdieu's  ideas  about  the  inevitability  of  symbolic 
violence  within  reproductive  cultures. 


Disciplinary  power 

Over  the  past  three  hundred  years,  power  on  this  planet  has 
assumed  a new  face.  Foucault  (1992)  traces  this  transformation 
brilliantly  in  Discipline  and  Punish: 

Traditionally,  power  was  what  was  seen,  what  was 
shown  and  what  was  manifested,  and  paradoxically, 
found  the  principle  of  its  force  in  the  movement  by 
which  it  deployed  that  force.  Those  on  whom  it  was 
exercised  could  remain  in  the  shade;  they  received 
light  only  from  that  portion  of  power  that  was 
conceded  to  them,  or  from  the  reflection  of  it  that  for  a 
moment  they  carried.  Disciplinary  power,  on  the  other 
hand , is  exercised  through  its  invisibility;  at  the  same 
time  it  imposes  on  those  whom  it  subjects  a principle 
of  compulsory  visibility  . . . the  examination  is  the 
technique  by  which  power,  instead  of  emitting  the 
signs  of  its  potency,  instead  of  imposing  its  mark  on 
the  subjects,  holds  them  in  a mechanism  of 
objectification  ( pl87). 

Foucault  is  using  the  term  "examination"  here  in  its  widest 
context.  The  written  test  as  we  know  it  is  a refined  and  intense 
form  of  that  "hierarchical  observation"  and  "normalizing 
judgment"  that  characterise  all  examinations,  whether  they  be 
pedagogic,  medical,  legal,  penal,  supervisory,  psychiatric  or 
whatever. 

How  is  this  power  transmitted?  What  is  1 ' mechanism  of  its 
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distribution? 

The  power  in  the  hierarchized  surveillance  of  the 
disciplines  is  not  possessed  as  a thing,  or  transferred  as 
a property;  it  functions  like  a piece  of  machinery.  And 
although  it  is  true  that  its  pyramidal  organization 
gives  it  a "head,"  it  is  the  apparatus  as  a whole  that 
produces  "power,"  and  distributes  individuals  in  this 
permanent  and  continuous  field.  This  enables  the 
disciplinary  power  to  be  both  absolutely  indiscreet, 
because  it  is  everywhere  and  always  alert,  since  by  its 
very  principle  it  leaves  no  zone  or  shade  and 
constantly  supervises  the  very  individuals  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  supervising;  and  absolutely 
"discreet,"  for  it  functions  permanently  and  largely  in 
silence.  Discipline  makes  possible  the  operation  of  a 
relational  power  that  sustains  itself  by  its  own 
mechanism  and  which,  for  the  spectacle  of  public 
events,  substitutes  the  uninterrupted  play  of  calculated 
gazes  ( pl77). 

The  details  of  this  disciplinary  power  seem  trivial  in  their 
manifestation: 

The  workshop,  the  school,  the  army  were  subject  to  a 
whole  micropenalty  of  time  (lateness,  absences, 
interruptions  of  tasks),  of  activity  (inattention, 
negligence,  lack  of  zeal),  of  behaviour  (impoliteness, 
disobedience),  of  speech  (idle  chatter,  insolence),  of  the 
body  ("incorrect"  attitudes,  irregular  gestures,  lack  of 
cleanliness)  of  sexuality  (impurity,  indecency).  At  the 
same  time,  by  way  of  punishment,  a whole  series  of 
subtle  procedures  was  used,  from  light  physical 
uunishment  to  minor  deprivations  and  petty 
.lUmiliations  (pl78). 

Together  these  trivialities  articulate  a milieu,  produce  an 
enveloping  social  environment,  so  that  the  people  who  live  in 
that  space  accept  it  as  a way  of  life,  as  a natural  way  of  being. 
And  so  we  find  that,  in  the  field  of  education 

A relation  of  surv'eillancc,  defined  and  regulated,  is 
inscribed  at  the  heart  of  the  practice  of  teaching,  not  as 
an  additional  or  adjacent  part,  but  as  a mechanism  that 
is  inherent  to  it  and  which  increases  its  efficiency 
(pi  76). 
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Praise  and  blame 

Disciplinary  power  uses  the  twin  instruments  of  observation  and 
judgment,  and  the  judgment  is  by  necessity  judgmental;  is  categorised 
by  a satisfactory-  unsatisfactory  dichotomy.  Such  normalizing 
judgments  are  so  pervasive  as  to  override  their  specific  instances. 
"Humanistic"  teachers  may  protest  that  they  punish  the  misbehaviour 
and  not  the  person;  this  may  be  true  of  their  intentions,  but  does  not 
describe  the  effects.  Again  Foucault  spells  it  out;  the  judgments  not 
only  diminish  the  aberrant  behaviour;  they  also  produce  the  person: 

Through  this  micro-economy  of  perpetual  penalt)^ 
operates  a differentiation  that  is  not  one  of  acts,  but  of 
individuals  themselves,  of  their  nature,  their 
potentialities,  their  level  or  their  value.  By  assessing 
with  precision,  discipline  judges  individuals  "in  truth"; 
the  penalty  that  it  implements  is  integrated  into  the 
cycle  of  knowledge  of  individuals  (pl81). 

This  translation  of  act  into  essence,  of  misbehaviour  into  attitude,  of 
error  into  ignorance,  of  absence  into  inability,  is  one  of  the  political 
functions  of  Psychology.  This  transformation  of  event  into  label  is  an 
epistemological  enor,  a misrepresentation  of  the  functioning  process, 
but  is  crucial  to  the  construction  of  those  "individuals"  of  whom 
Foucault  speaks.  For  as  he  indicates  so  clearly,  that  individual  first 
constructed  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  educated  individual  being 
continuously  recreated  in  "developed"  twentieth  century  countries,  is 
not  characterised  by  passion,  creativity  and  an  independent  mind.  On 
the  contrary,  the  individual  is  a person  cleverly  moulded  by 
disciplinary  power  to  be  utterly  reasonable  (that  is,  to  deny  emotion), 
completely  responsible  (that  is,  to  deny  spontaneity  and  creativity), 
and  to  be  loyal  and  dependable  (that  is,  to  deny  independent  thought 
and  action). 

Illich  (1971)  reached  similar  conclusions: 

Under  the  authoritative  eye  of  the  teacher,  several 
orders  of  value  collapse  into  one.  The  distinctions 
between  morality,  legality  and  personal  worth  are 
blurred  and  eventually  eliminated.  Each  transgression 
is  made  to  be  felt  as  a multiple  case.  The  offender  is 
expected  to  feel  that  he  has  broken  a rule,  that  he  has 
behaved  immorally,  and  that  he  has  let  himself  down  ( 
p32). 

Normalizing 

This  process  of  creating  the  c jiiformist  and  at  the  same  time 
supporting  the  cult  of  the  individual,  is  what  Foucault  calls 
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normalizing.  It  involves  five  distinct  operations.  "The  perpetual 
penalty  that  traverses  all  points  and  supervises  every  instant  in 
the  disciplinary  institutions  compares,  differentiates, 
hierarchizes,  homogenizes,  excludes.  In  short,  it  normalizes" 
(Foucault,  1992,  pl83). 

So  what  a child  (or  adult)  does  is  seen  not  in  its  own  right,  but 
in  the  light  of  what  others  do.  Behaviour  and  product,  and 
ultimately  relations  and  being,  are  constructed  and  thus 
perceived  and  conceived  in  comparative  terms.  So  I do  not  exist 
in  relation  to  others,  but  in  comparison  to  them;  I become  an 
object  in  the  field  of  comparison,  rather  than  a subject  in  the 
field  of  creative  and  responsive  relation. 

The  thrust  of  this  comparison  is  not  identification,  but 
differentiation;  the  comparison  focuses  not  on  the  similarities, 
but  on  the  differences.  The  effect  then  is  not  to  produce 
belonging  and  cohesion,  but  rather  alienation  and  separation. 
And  this  differentiation  is  not  in  terms  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
human  behaviour  and  persona,  but  within  a simple  hierarchical 
catagorization  of  better  or  worse.  To  achieve  this  it  is  necessary 
to  collapse  the  variety,  the  complexity,  into  a few  single 
dimensions  of  value.  And  because  the  individual  performances 
are  indeed  always  multi-dimensional,  and  idiosyncrasies 
always  do  become  visible,  it  becomes  logically  necessary  to 
attach  the  value  to  the  person,  and  not  to  the  performance.  The 
notions  of  skill,  ability,  attitude,  intelligence,  competence, 
morality,  are  uni-dimensional,  and  thus  can  be  categorised  and 
hierarchized  as  more  or  less,  because  they  meet  the  joint 
requirements  of  unity  and  invisibility,  and  incidentally,  of 
fantasy.  (This  argument  is  developed  more  fully  in  the  chapter 
on  comparability.) 

And  so  we  become  homogenised,  perceiving  ourselves,  and 
thus  being  ourselves,  in  the  times  and  places  constructed  for  us 
along  the  one-dimensional  spaces  into  which  we  are 
constrained.  It  is  as  though  hundreds  of  cakes,  all  made  of 
different  quantities  of  different  ingredients,  have  to  be  rated  in  a 
competition.  It  is  noted  that  most  of  the  cakes  expand  on 
cooking.  So  we  create  a single  variable  called  sponginess  as  a 
major  dimension  of  comparison.  Now  we  can  proceed.  The 
cakes  are  all  more  or  less  spongy.  Now  comes  the  moral  shift. 
Some,  indeed,  are  seen  to  be  too  spongy  or  not  spongy  enough. 
And  so  there  evolves  a notion  of  value  within  limits,  of  quality 
defined  by  conformity,  of  a homogeneity  to  which  all  good 
cakes  must  aspire. 
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These  processes  of  comparison,  differentiation  and 
hierarchization  lead  necessarily  to  notions  of  the  normal,  of  the 
acceptable,  to  the  limits  within  which  life  must  be  lived,  and 
outside  of  which  punishments  naturally  accrue.  The  pervasive 
threat  and  final  punishment  is  exclusion. 

These  modes  of  living  are  learned  in  most  family  settings,  but 
the  school  classroom  is  the  great  levelling  field  where  it 
pervades  the  life  of  the  group.  It  is  this  pervasive  quality  that  so 
affects  the  way  of  seeing  other  people  and  oneself  that  any  other 
way  seems  alien. 

In  the  late  1970s  I was  involved  in  a project  in  secondary  schools 
involving  non-judgmental  assessment  of  students.  That  is, 
assessments  that  simply  stated  what  they  had  done  without  that 
statement  containing  overtones  of  satisfactory-unsatisfactory, 
good-bad. 

We  explained  to  over  a hundred  teachers  what  we  wanted.  We 
asked  them  to  consider  particular  students  whose  work  they 
knew  well,  and  to  describe  some  particular  examples  of  their 
work  in  this  way.  We  ended  up  with  some  two  hundred 
descriptions,  of  which  we  hoped  to  use  twenty  in  our  report  as 
examples  of  non-judgmental  descriptions  of  student  work.  In 
fact,  none  of  them  was  suitable.  The  teachers  were  simply 
unable  to  write  such  descriptions;  they  were  unable  to  see  their 
students  (or  their  student's  work)  in  other  than  normalizing 
terms. 

Their  reality,  based  on  standards,  nullified  their  best  intentions. 


Individualism 


We  must  not  confuse  the  individualism  of  our  current  society 
with  that  myth  of  wild  west  rugged  individualism  which  is  part 
of  the  American  dream,  and  exemplifies  the  "Aussie  battler," 
though  doubtless  ideologues  might  welcome  the  confusion.  The 
individual  differences  we  produce  are  characterised  by  creating 
levels  within  homogeneous  orders,  by  categorising  along  linear 
dimensions  of  value,  by  dichotomising  continuous 
performances. 


The  person's  individuality  is  thus  produced  by  placing  him  or 
her  along  a simple  scale,  good  or  bad,  satisfactory  or 
unsatisfactory,  suitability  or  unsuitability  along  a number  of 
dimensions.  The  individual  becomes  categorised,  described. 
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and  indeed  produced  by  the  grade,  the  mark,  and  finally  the 
profile,  which  becomes  the  true  description  of  the  shape  of  the 
person. 


The  disciplines 

Before  we  look  in  more  detail  at  how  the  formal  examination 
fits  into  all  this,  and  more  specifically  the  part  that  the  notion  of 
standard  has  to  play,  it  is  useful  to  fit  this  development  into  an 
historical  context.  For  life  was  not  always  this  way: 

Historically,  the  process  by  which  the  bourgeoisie 
became  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
politically  dominant  class  was  masked  by  the 
establishment  of  an  explicit,  coded  and  formally 
egalitarian  juridical  framework,  made  possible  by  the 
organization  of  a parliamentary,  representative 
regime.  But  the  development  and  generalization  of 
disciplinary  mechanisms  constituted  the  other,  dark 
side  of  these  processes.  The  general  juridical  form  that 
guaranteed  a system  of  rights  that  were  egalitarian  in 
principle  was  supported  by  these  tiny,  everyday, 
physical  mechanisms,  by  all  these  systems  of 
micropower  that  are  essentially  non-egalitarian  and 
asymmetric  that  we  call  the  disciplines.  And  although, 
in  a formal  way,  the  representative  regime  makes  it 
possible,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  or  without  relays, 
for  the  will  of  all  to  form  the  fundamental  authority  of 
sovereignty,  the  disciplines  provide,  at  the  base,  a 
guarantee  of  the  submission  of  forces  and  bodies.  The 
real,  corporal  disciplines  constituted  the  foundation  of 
the  formal,  juridical  liberties.  The  contract  may  have 
been  regarded  as  the  ideal  foundation  of  la\  and 
political  power; . . . The  "enlightenment,"  which 
discovered  the  liberties,  also  invented  the  disciplines 
(Foucault,  1992,  p222). 

Here  then,  brilliantly  summarised,  is  the  monstrous  double  bind 
that  accompanied  the  introduction  of  parliamentary  democracy, 
the  genesis  of  that  sense  that  all  thinking  people  have  of  "with 
all  these  freedoms,  how  come  I don't  feel  free?"  And  looking 
around,  they  do  see  all  those  economic,  class,  race,  gender 
sources  of  inequality,  and  direct  their  attention  to  their 
amelioration,  and  forget  that  all  were  constructed  out  of  the 
same  structural  cake  mix,  from  the  relations  of  disciplinary 
power  embedded  in  hierarchy. 
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Yet  there  was  a further  development  here  that  added 
immensely  to  the  effects.  The  hospital,  the  school,  and  the 
workplace,  once  they  had  become  located  as  garderus  for  the 
growth  of  disciplinary  techniques,  at  the  same  time  provided 
nourishment  for  the  accumulation  of  new  branches  of 
knowledge.  Clinical  Medicine  and  Psychiatry  became  branches 
of  knowledge  predicated  on  hospitals  and  asylums;  Education 
and  Child  Psychology  were  branches  of  knowledge  predicated 
on  schools;  and  Management  Theory  is  predicated  on  offices 
and  factories.  (Offices  are  no  less  offices  because  their  power 
relations  and  communications  are  crystallised  through 
computers  and  their  agents  can  be  physically  widely  dispersed). 

It  is  important  to  realise  that  these  branches  of  knowledge 
developed  after  the  structures,  both  physical  and  relational, 
were  in  place,  and  not  the  other  way  around.  What  we  have 
here  is  knowledge  developed  within  institutionalised  relations; 
knowledge  of  people  already  objectified  by  disciplinary  power; 
knowledge,  that  is,  predicated  on  institutional  inequity,  and 
thus  committed  to  rationalising  that  objectification. 

So  pedagogy  is  knowledge  of  the  learning  of  children  confined 
in  classrooms,  just  as  child  developmental  psychology  is  an 
accurate  description  of  the  growth  patterns  of  children 
produced  (both  constructed  and  oppressed)  in  family  and 
school.  When  the  common  translates  into  the  normal  and  hence 
the  real,  these  descriptive  charactertures  define  the  nature  of 
children. 

The  unexamined  givens  of  these  systems  of  knowledge  are  the 
institutions  in  which  they  are  based,  just  as  the  power  relations 
that  are  embedded  in  these  institutions  comprise  the  , 
assumptions  on  which  these  disciplines  are  built.  And  in  its 
turn,  the  knowledge  produces  a magnification  of  that  power 
asymmetry,  both  because  it  forms  the  basis  of  a verbalised  truth 
that  necessarily  supports  the  institutional  structure,  and  because 
it  becomes  the  property  of  the  professionals  who  practice  it, 
thus  necessarily  excluding  all  others  from  its  mysteries. 

Ideologically,  these  disciplines  claim  to  modify  the  negative 
effects  of  disciplinary  power,  v/hich 

.seems  to  have  undergone  a speculative  purification  by 
integrating  itself  with  such  sciences  as  psychology  and 
psychiatry.  And,  in  effect,  its  appearance  in  the  form  of 
tests,  interviews,  interrogations  and  consultations  is 
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apparently  in  order  to  rectify  the  mechanisms  of 
discipline;  educational  psychology  is  supposed  to 
correct  the  rigours  of  the  school,  just  as  the  medical  or 
psychiatric  interview  is  supposed  to  rectify  the  effects 
of  the  discipline  of  work.  But  we  must  not  be  misled; 
these  techniques  merely  refer  individuals  from  one 
disciplinary  authority  to  another,  and  they  reproduce, 
in  a concentrated  or  formalized  form,  the  schema  of 
powerknowledge  proper  to  each  discipline  . . .the 
examination  . . .is  still  caught  up  in  disciplinary 
technology  (Foucault,  1992,  p226). 

Now  perhaps  we  can  begin  to  get  a little  glimpse  at  the  forces 
that  we  are  contending  with  here  in  the  field  of  education.  If 
Foucault  is  right,  then  the  tenacity  of  the  examination  as  an 
educational  technique,  no  matter  how  professionally 
denigrated,  is  easier  to  understand.  And  if,  as  I shall  try  to 
show,  the  examination  has  no  teeth,  indeed  becomes  a paper 
tiger,  without  the  notion  of  the  standard  to  support  it,  then  we 
begin  to  understand  why  the  empirical  facts  about  the 
instability,  idiosyncrasy,  non-transferability  - in  short,  the 
factual  non-existence  - of  the  standard  and  its  measure,  has  been 
so  consistently  and  successfully  suppressed  and  repressed. 

In  the  following  passage  Foucault  (1992)  indicates  the  centrality 
of  the  idea  of  the  standard.  And  whilst  he  is  referring  here  more 
to  standards  of  social  behaviour,  they  apply  equally  to  more 
cognitive  matters: 

in  the  genealogy  of  modern  society,  they  (the  minute 
disciplines)  have  been,  with  the  class  domination 
which  traverses  it,  the  political  counterpart  of  the 
juridical  norms  according  to  which  power  was 
redistributed.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  importance  that 
has  been  given  for  so  long  to  the  small  techniques  of 
discipline,  to  those  apparently  insignificant  tricks  that 
have  been  invented,  and  even  to  those  "sciences"  that 
give  it  a respectable  face;  hence  the  fear  of  abandoning 
them  if  one  cannot  find  any  substitute;  hence  the 
affirmation  that  they  are  at  the  very  foundation  of 
society,  and  an  element  in  its  equilibrium,  whereas 
they  are  a series  of  mechanisms  for  unbalancing  pow'cr 
relations  definitively  and  everywhere;  hence  the 
persistence  in  regarding  them  as  the  humble,  but 
concrete  form  of  every  morality,  whereas  they  are  a set 
of  physico-political  techniques  (p223). 
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Educators  have  been  slow  to  appreciate  the  implications  of 
Foucault's  work  to  their  own  discipline.  Foucault  and  Education 
(Ball,  1990)  does  explore  this  domain.  And  many  of  the 
contributors  to  this  book  identify  the  examination  as  the  crucial 
stategy  for  embedding  knowledge  relations  into  power 
relations.  For  example,  Hoskin  (p31-32)  and  Jones  (p84-97) 
identify  the  examination  as  the  pivot  of  those  small  techniques 
through  which  the  modern  person  is  both  constructed  and 
controlled. 


Symbolic  Violence 

Before  discussing  further  the  place  that  the  examination  plays  in 
disciplinary  power,  I want  to  examine  in  more  detail  the  notion  of 
symbolic  violence,  and  the  particular  way  in  which  it  is  concerned  in 
the  continuance  and  intensification  of  violating  structures  through  the 
imposition  of  meanings. 

The  child  who  is  beaten  by  her  father,  and  is  then  told  that  it  is  God's 
command  that  she  must  always  love  and  respect  her  parents  as  indeed 
her  parents  love  and  respect  her,  and  whatever  they  do  is  for  her  own 
good,  is  being  subjected  to  symbolic,  as  well  as  physical  violence.  Her 
experience  of  being  violated  is  being  contradicted  and  negated.  She  is 
told  that  she  is  not  being  violated,  but  is  being  helped  and  loved.  And 
it  is  not  her  parents  who  wish  this,  but  God.  She  is  unable  to  see  that 
the  perpetrators  of  the  violence,  and  of  the  meaning  system,  are  both 
primarily  concerned  to  maintain  their  own,  and  each  other's,  authority 
stmctures;  that  is,  the  hierarchical  power  structures  that  have  become 
institutionalised  as  family  and  church.  And  it  is  the  institutions 
themselves,  not  parental  love  or  god,  that  legitimise  the  violence,  and 
the  justification  for  it.  So  these  structures  become  stronger,  and  the 
human  victims  more  confused  and  powerless. 

Let's  take  another  example  from  schooling.  Some  young  people  are 
denied  the  right  to  continue  their  studies.  Schools  deny  them  access  to 
further  education  and  hence  exclude  them  from  a number  of 
occupations.  This  is  obviously  a violation  and  unjust,  even  before  we 
look  at  the  inequalities  of  exclusion  in  terms  of  social  class,  gender 
and  race.  How  is  this  exclusion  achieved?  Schools  impose  what 
specific  knowledge  and  skills  will  be  taught,  and  in  so  doing  define 
what  is  useful  and  legitimate  knowledge,  and  how  it  will  be  taught, 
learnt  and  assessed.  And  these  processes  discriminate  against  certain 
groups,  and  certain  particular  sorts  of  people. 

The  exclusions  are  legitimated  supposedly  through  the  professional 
judgment  of  the  teacher,  who  is  able  to  distinguish  a "pass"  from  a 
"failure."  In  fact,  this  is  not  true.  It  is  the  institution  itself,  the  school, 
that  legitimises  the  exclusion,  and  inclusion.  For  the  teacher  outside 
the  institution,  no  matter  how  highly  qualified  professionally,  cannot 
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accredit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  institution  can  accredit  with  a 
multiple-choice,  computer-marked  assessment  system  that  completely 
bypasses  the  professional  teacher.  So  what  are  in  faet  rather  arbitrary 
impositions  by  the  school  are  disguised  as  professional  judgments 
about  skill,  ability,  and  intelligence,  and  then  codified  pass  or  fail  with 
the  appropriate  label  attached  to  the  student.  These  judgments  are  then 
accepted  as  legitimate  by  all  parties  involved,  including  the  great  bulk 
of  excluded  students,  who  know  at  one  level  that  they  have  been 
duped,  but  don't  know  how. 

In  these  two  examples  I have  tried  to  elucidate  the  particular  properties 
of  symbolically  violent  meanings.  Firstly  they  are  meanings  imposed 
and  legitimated  by  institutions  of  authority.  For  example,  by 
institutions  that  control  morals  or  education  or  health  or  information. 
Secondly  they  are  designed  to  convince  that  what  is  violent  is  indeed 
not  so.  That  what  is  unjust  is  indeed  just.  That  what  is  inequitable  is 
indeed  fair.  That  is,  meanings  that  are  symbolically  violent  negate  our 
experience  and  feelings.  And  thirdly,  the  authority  appears  to  come 
from  a source  other  than  its  true  one.  From  God  or  some  moral  or 
professional  source,  rather  than  being  delegated  from  less  visible 
power  stnictures  of  church,  caste  or  class  (Wilson,  1991,  p26). 

These  are  sped  fie  examples  of  Bourdieu's  (1990a)  more  general 
proposition  that 

Every  power  to  exert  symbolic  violence,  ie.  every 
power  which  manages  to  impose  meanings  and  to 
impose  them  as  legitimate  by  concealing  the  power 
relations  which  are  the  basis  of  its  force,  adds  its  own 
specifically  symbolic  force  to  those  power  relations. . . . 

. All  pedagogic  action  is,  objectively,  symbolic  violence 
insofar  as  it  is  the  imposition  of  a cultural  arbitrary  by 
an  arbitrary  power  (p4,5). 

Bourdieu  shows  that  pedagogic  action  reproduces  the  dominant 
culture  in  two  senses;  firstly  because  the  power  structure  within 
which  the  learning  takes  place  tends  to  mirror  and  legitimate, 
and  thus  reproduce,  that  of  the  dominant  culture;  secondly 
because  the  meanings  inculcated  have  been  selected  (with 
corresponding  exclusions)  to  reproduce  the  meanings  of 
dominant  societal  groups.  Both  structure  and  meanings  are 
arbitrary  insofar  as  the  structure  and  functions  of  that  culture 
cannot  be  deduced  from  any  universal  principle,  not  being 
linked  by  any  sort  of  internal  relation  to  "the  nature  of  things" 
or  any  "human  nature"(Bourdieu,  1990a,  p8): 

The  sociological  theory  of  pedagogic  action 
distinguishes  between  the  arbitrariness  of  the 
imposition  and  the  arbitrarine.ss  of  the  content 
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imposed,  only  so  as  to  bring  out  the  sociological 
implications  of  the  relationship  between  two  logical 
fictions,  namely  a pure  power  relationship  as  the 
objective  truth  of  the  imposition  and  a totally  arbitrary 
culture  as  the  objective  truth  of  the  meanings  imposed. 
(p9) . . . authority  plays  a part  in  all  pedagogy,  even 
when  the  most  universal  meanings  (science  or 
technology)  are  to  be  inculcated.  There  is  no  power 
relation,  however  mechanical  or  ruthless  which  does 
not  additionally  exert  a symbolic  effect  (Bourdieu, 
1990a,  plO). 


Habitus 

When  a person  has  "lived"  long  enough  through  a period  of 
inculcation  of  training,  there  is  a durable  product  internalised 
by  them  which  Bourdieu  calls  a habitus.  Durable  because  it 
remains  after  the  training  has  ceased,  and  is  capable  of 
perpetuating  in  practice  the  principles  learnt.  In  this  way  the 
habitus  produces  and  reproduces  "the  intellectual  and  moral 
integration  of  the  group  or  class  on  whose  belief  it  is  carried  out 
"(Bourdieu,  1990a,  p35). 

The  habitus  is  a system  of  schemes  of  thought,  perception, 
appreciation  and  action,  a predisposition  to  "a  rule-bound 
activity  which,  without  being  the  product  to  obedience  to  rules, 
obeys  certain  regularities"  (Bourdieu,  1990a,  p64).  Bourdieu 
(1990b)  uses  the  analogy  of  the  game  to  explain  how  the  habitus 
functions: 

The  habitus  as  the  feel  for  the  game  is  the  social  game 
embodied  and  turned  into  a second  nature.  Nothing  is 
simultaneously  freer  and  more  constrained  that  the 
action  of  the  good  player.  He  quite  naturally 
materializes  at  just  the  place  the  ball  is  about  to  fall,  as 
if  the  ball  were  in  command  of  him  - but  by  that  very 
fact,  he  is  in  command  of  the  ball.  The  habitus,  as 
society  written  into  the  body,  into  the  biological 
individual,  enable  the  infinite  number  of  acts  of  the 
game  - written  into  the  game  as  possibilities  and 
objective  demands  - to  be  produced;  the  constraints 
and  demands  of  the  game,  although  they  are  not 
restricted  to  a code  of  rules,  impose  themselves  on 
those  people  - and  those  people  alone  - who,  because 
they  have  a feel  for  the  game,  a feel,  that  is,  for  the 
immanent  necessity  for  the  game,  are  prepared  to 
perceive  them  and  carry  them  out  (p63). 
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So  the  rules  of  the  game  construct  the  players,  who  in  turn  construct 
their  own  particular  version  of  the  game.  And  those  who  play  the  game 
the  best  are  the  winners  who  continually  reproduce  the  game  in  its 
infinite  variety,  and  create  the  illusion  of  freedom  whilst  the  rules 
become  ever  more  fixed,  for 

The  pedagogic  work  which  produces  the  habitus  . . . 
produces  misrecognition  of  the  limitations  implied  by 
this  system,  so  that  the  efficacy  of  the  ethical  and 
logical  programming  it  produces  is  enhanced  by 
misrecognition  of  the  inherent  limits  of  this 
programming  . . . The  agents  produced  by  pedagogic 
work  would  not  be  so  totally  the  prisoners  of  the 
limitations  which  the  cultural  arbitrary  imposes  on 
their  thought  and  practice,  were  it  not  that,  contained 
within  these  limits  by  the  self-discipline  and 
self-censorship  ( the  more  unconscious  to  the  extent 
that  their  principles  have  been  internalized)  they  live 
out  their  thought  and  practice  in  the  illusion  of 
freedom  and  universality  (Bourdieu,  1990a,  p40). 

Bourdieu  (1990a)  here  demonstrates  how  difficult  is  to  question 
the  principles  of  one's  own  culture,  for  the  very  questions  have 
their  roots  in  that  culture  (p37). 


Summary  - power  relations  and  standards 


In  this  chapter  I have  started  to  reveal  the  backdrop  for  our 
drama,  those  social  and  political  fields  in  which  the  human 
actors  are  enmeshed.  The  focus  was  on  power  relations,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  both  violate  and  produce  those  who  act  out 
their  lives  within  their  pervasive  influence. 


In  particular  the  mechanism  of  disciplinary  power  relations  was 
examined,  and  the  part  that  the  normalising  gaze  of  the 
examination  has  in  controlling  the  players,  and  creating  the 
modern  individual  as  its  supreme  production;  an  individual 
defined  by  a competitive  profile,  an  object  positioned,  classified, 
and  articulated  along  a limited  set  of  linear  dimensions. 


In  the  next  chapter  I show  that  crucial  to  this  exhemely  efficient 
mechanism  for  achieving  social  stability  is  the  scalpel  that 
defines  the  classification  that  produces  the  person  that  lives  in 
the  house  that  disciplinary  power  built.  A scalpel  labelled 
standard! 
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Chapter  5:  Power  relations  in  educational  systems 


Synopsis 

In  this  chapter,  1 take  the  more  general  ideas  about  power  relations 
discussed  in  Chapter  3 and  apply  them  to  educational  systems  and 
institutions;  in  particular  I unearth  the  many  small  social  control 
mechanisms  that  pervade  the  school,  and  what  sorts  of  people  are 
produced  by  those  mechanisms.  I then  examine  the  examination;  how 
it  normalises  and  individualises,  and  how  it  is  impotent  without  the 
notion  of  the  standard,  the  sword  that  excludes  and  rewards,  the  wedge 
that  produces  the  gaps. 

That  brings  us  to  the  focus  of  this  thesis,  the  suppression  of  error. 
There  is  a field  of  educational  scholarship  devoted  to  educational 
evaluation  and  measurement.  Thousands  of  books.  Hundreds  of 
Journals.  Most  of  the  literature  in  the  field  is  about  errors  in 
measurement.  And  of  course,  er  rs  in  measurement  imply  errors  in 
the  measurement  of  standards.  Yet  in  classrooms  and  universities  and 
public  examining  boards,  on  school  reports  and  graduation  and 
proficiency  certificates,  there  is  a great  silence.  It  is  as  though  this 
literature  did  not  exist.  Even  prestigious  testing  agencies  skim  the 
surface  of  the  error  issue.  The  question  is  why?  Why  this  suppression 
of  the  obvious  empirical  fact  that  educational  standards  as  a thin 
accurate  line  have  no  empirical  existence?  It  is  to  this  question  that  the 
remainder  of  the  chapter  is  addressed. 

I examine  the  crucial  part  that  the  standard  plays  in  the  whole 
mechanism  of  defining  cut-offs  for  abnormality  and  non-acceptance, 
and  how  important  it  is  that  these  standards  be  seen  as  accurate  if 
current  societal  structures  are  to  be  maintained. 

Restrictions,  penalties,  productions 

In  the  day  to  day  operation  of  the  school  the  power  relations  are 
activated  through  an  array  of  petty  restrictions  and  micro  penalties, 
unrelated  to  the  supposed  primary  function  of  the  school  as  an 
institution  designed  to  maximise  learning.  In  most  classrooms  the 
policing  of  these  restrictions  takes  a considerable  amount  of  teacher 
time  and  often  consumes  more  physical  and  emotional  energy  than 
does  their  teaching  function.  In  many  large  High  Schools  in  Australia, 
the  major  activity  of  the  Deputy  Principal  is  to  deal  with  children  with 
whom  teachers  are  having  disciplinary  problems.  We  are  obviously 
dealing  here  with  what  is  a major  part  of  the  school  curriculum, 
regardless  of  whether  it  appears  in  the  official  statement  of  syllabus. 

There  are  restrictions  on  appearance  and  dress;  on  what  may  be  worn, 
and  how  long  or  short  it  is;  whether  this  be  skirt,  shirt,  pants,  hair, 
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necklace,  ear  rings  - whatever  differentiates  from  the  norm;  whatever 
distinguishes  an  idiosyncratic  persona;  whatever,  by  whatever  means, 
makes  a public  statement  about  personal  autonomy.  The  restrictions 
will  not  be  specified  in  detail,  for  fashions  change  too  fast  for  that,  and 
student  creativity  is  limitless.  However,  the  judgment  of  the  school  is, 
in  retrospect  and  by  definition,  impeccable  in  these  matters,  and  their 
verdict  will  rarely  be  contradicted,  and  never  successfully  challenged, 
by  students,  (or  parents,  for  that  matter).  Significantly,  school  spirit, 
cooperation,  health  and  safety,  economy,  equality,  fraternity,  are  all 
likely  to  be  part  of  the  supporting  ideology.  But  never  conformity,  for 
this  would  contradict  the  school  ideological  aims  of  developing 
individuality  and  autonomy.  Yet  surely  conformity  is  what  is  being 
produced  here;  conformity,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  social  sanctions 
that  non-conformity  bring. 

Body,  movement,  speech  and  relations  must  be  decorous:  body  and 
clothes  must  be  not  only  clean,  but  tidy.  Movement  is  both  restricted 
and  restrained:  students  should  remain  seated  and  never  run  in  the 
corridors.  Speech  should  be  proper:  slow,  well-articulated,  free  of 
slang,  swearing  and  salacity,  respectful  in  address  and  tone,  and 
preferably  in  the  dialect  of  the  upper  middle  class.  And  social  relations 
should  be  moderate,  free  of  all  excesses;  of  love  or  hate,  of  enthusiasm 
or  alienation,  of  spontaneity  or  cliquishness,  of  autonomy  or 
dependency. 

As  well  as  physical  and  emotional  containment,  there  is  temporal 
curtailment.  Work  is  restricted  to  what  the  timetable  dictates.  Maths 
must  not  be  done  in  the  history  lesson,  histoiy  must  begin  at  10  am., 
and  no  one  may  visit  the  toilet  until  12.50  pm,  unless  they  shame 
themselves  by  asking  pennission,  and  then  only  maybe. 

There  are  a whole  range  of  penalties  utilised  to  reassert  the  power 
structure  should  any  of  the  multitudinous  restrictions  of  the  school  be 
breached:  further  physical  containment  during  recesses,  deprivations 
of  various  sorts,  petty  humiliations  such  as  standing  in  corridors  or 
outside  offices,  threats  and  harassments  of  various  kinds,  and  finally 
physical  punishment,  suspension  or  expulsion.  In  1997  in  Australia  the 
most  popular  fashionable  sanction  is  called  "time  out",  a broad  notion 
that  contains  various  shades  of  physical  isolation,  and  which  schools 
insist  is  not  a punishment.  The  penalties  are  really  of  no  significance. 

It  is  the  acceptance  of  the  penalty,  which  reinstates  the  integrity  of  the 
power  structure,  that  is  important.  It  is  important  that  some  students 
rebel,  so  that  the  power  relations  might  be  demonstrated  (Wilson, 
1990). 

So  what  is  produced  through  these  restrictions  and  penalties?  What  is 
learnt?  First,  temporal  regularity.  There  is  a time  to  start  and  a time  to 
finish,  a time  to  sit  and  a time  to  stand.  And  these  times  are  planned 
and  arranged  and  policed  by  others.  What  is  learnt  is  that  time  is 
dctcmiincd  not  by  the  imperatives  of  life  as  they  manifest  themseh’es, 
nor  by  any  plan  that  might  make  for  some  personal  production,  but  by 
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the  dictates  of  people  in  authority,  by  the  demands  of  an  institution. 

Second,  physical  containment.  There  is  a space  to  be  and  a space  to  sit, 
and  sit,  and  sit.  What  is  learnt  is  that  the  demands  of  the  body  are  not 
important,  and  it  is  preferable  to  forget  that  you  have  one. 

Third,  emotional  contraction.  What  is  learnt  is  that  the  exuberant 
emotional  and  psychic  field  must  be  reduced  to  the  physical  limits  of 
the  body,  so  that  feelings  and  emotions  are  pacified,  and  the  self 
reduced  to  placidity. 

And  finally,  what  is  learnt  is  that  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
maintenance  of  power  relations,  or  the  production  of  a social  being, 
but  is  an  unfortunate  addendum  to  another  far  more  important  purpose; 
a necessary  prerequisite  for  effective  learning  of  the  knowledge 
specified  in  the  school  curriculum.  What  is  learnt  is  to  misrecognise 
the  social  function  of  schooling. 

Illich  (1971)  summarises  the  situation,  calls  it  for  what  it  is,  and  sees 
only  one  solution: 

School  prepares  for  the  alienated  institutionalization  of 
life  by  teaching  the  need  to  be  taught.  Once  this  lesson 
is  learned,  people  lose  their  incentive  to  grow  in 
independence;  they  no  longer  find  relatedness 
attractive,  and  close  themselves  off  to  the  surprises 
which  life  offers  when  it  is  not  predetermined  by 
institutional  definition.  And  school  directly  or 
indirectly  employs  a major  part  of  the  population. 
School  either  keeps  people  for  life  or  makes  sure  that 
they  will  fit  into  some  institution. . . De-schooling  is, 
therefore,  at  the  root  of  any  movement  for  human 
liberation  (p47). 

The  examination 

Before  accepting  or  rejecting  Illich's  ultimate  solution,  let's  look  more 
closely  at  some  of  the  specific  mechanisms  that  produce  this  "alienated 
institutionalization  of  life." 

First  we  look  more  closely  at  the  examination,  and  at  the  particulars  of 
its  function.  Foucault  (1992)  certainly  affords  it  pride  of  place  among 
the  mechanisms  of  disciplinary  power  which  he  elucidates: 

The  examination  combines  the  techniques  of  an 
observing  hierarchy  and  those  of  a normalizing 
judgment.  It  is  a normalizing  gaze,  a surveillance  that 
makes  it  possible  to  qualify,  to  classify  and  to  punish. 

It  establishes  over  individuals  a visibility  tluough 
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which  one  differentiates  them  and  judges  them.  That  is 
why,  in  all  the  mechanisms  of  discipline,  the 
examination  is  highly  ritualized.  In  it  are  combined  the 
ceremony  of  power  and  the  form  of  the  experiment, 
the  deployment  of  force  and  the  establishment  of  truth. 
At  the  heart  of  the  procedures  of  discipline,  it 
manifests  the  subjection  of  those  who  are  perceived  as 
objects  and  the  objectification  of  those  whom  are 
subjected.  The  superimposition  of  the  power  relations 
and  know^ledge  relations  assumes  in  the  examination 
all  its  visible  brilliance  (pl84). 

The  examination  is  the  ceremony  of  ordering;  it  is  the 
mechanism  through  which  real  people  (and  hence  the  world)  is 
ordered,  and  held  in  order,  in  all  of  the  meanings  of  that  word. 
By  doing  this  in  a setting  in  which  the  person  who  establishes 
order  is  also  the  person  who  establishes  truth  through 
knowledge,  the  certainty  of  correctness  is  established,  and  the 
person  becomes  an  object  in  the  acceptance  of  their  place  in  the 
line,  in  their  acceptance  of  their  uni-dimensionality,  in  their 
incorporation  of  their  relative  merit  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
beingness. 

Of  course  the  examination  is  also  a crucial  element  in  the 
construction  of  human  cognition.  It  defines  what  are  true  and 
false  facts,  what  is  right  and  wrong  thinking,  and  what  are  the 
acceptable  limits  of  intuition  and  feeling.  But  we  are  more 
concerned  here  with  social  categorisation. 

The  report  is  the  place  where  such  individuality  is  made  official; 
here  is  the  permanent  record,  uncorrupted  by  any  possibility  of 
error,  of  one's  place  in  the  order  of  things;  of  a person's  history, 
present,  and  future  distilled  into  a single  mark;  of  a sign  that 
evokes  possibilities  and  defines  exclusions;  in  the  world  of 
higher  education  and  the  world  of  work,  here  is  the  official 
indicator  of  who  you  are,  what  you  are. 

Foucault  (1992)  indicates  that  this  individualisation  through 
comparison  is  intensified  as  power  disperses  and  abnormality 
increases: 

as  power  becomes  more  anonymous  and  more 
functional,  those  on  whom  it  is  exercised  tend  to  be 
more  strongly  individualized;  it  is  exercised  by 
surveillance  rather  than  ceremonies,  by  observation 
rather  than  commemorative  accounts,  by  comparative 
measures  that  have  the  'norm'  as  reference  rather  than 
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genealogies  giving  ancestors  as  points  of  reference;  by 
'gaps'  rather  than  by  deeds.  In  a system  of  discipline, 
the  child  is  more  individualized  than  the  adult,  the 
patient  more  than  the  healthy  man,  the  madman  and 
the  delinquent  more  than  the  normal  and 
non-delinquent  (pi  93). 

It  is  at  these  crucial  points  that  define  exclusion  that  any  error  becomes 
unacceptable.  These  are  the  points  that  define,  not  so  much  the  norm, 
but  the  gaps  that  define  abnormality,  unacceptability,  dangerous 
deviance.  The  normal  is  indeed  defined  by  a broad  grey  band,  but  it  is 
essential  that  the  abnormal  be  determined  by  the  thin  red  line  that 
separates.  And  that  line,  that  thin  red  line  where  the  blood  flows,  is  the 
standard. 


Standards  and  swords 

Foucault  does  clearly  show  how  the  battle  lines  are  drawn  up.  He 
displays  the  deployment  of  troops  and  the  strategy  of  the  battle.  With 
unerring  accuracy  he  pinpoints  the  diversions  and  ambushes  and  the 
misinformation  and  propaganda  that  camouflage  the  major  thrusts. 

Even  so,  he  pays  almost  no  attention  to  the  major  weapon  which 
ensures  success,  to  the  one  notion  without  which  the  whole  structure  is 
unstable;  he  downplays  the  constmction  that  turns  a house  of  straw 
into  a house  of  bricks,  and  allows  that  momentous  separation  between 
the  good  little  three  little  pigs,  and  the  big  bad  independent  wolf 
Could  it  be  that  his  academic  self  wished  to  retain  this  last  bastion  of 
its  own  identity? 

Regardless,  without  the  steel  edged  standard  to  cut  off  the  tail  with  a 
carving  knife,  and  without  the  standard  chippy  chippy  chopper  on  the 
big  black  block  to  lop  off  the  heads  that  are  too  way  out,  disciplinary 
power  is  reduced  to  a shadow.  The  notion  of  the  norm  is  dependent  for 
its  existence  on  the  notion  of  the  not-norm,  on  the  notion  of  the 
abnormal.  And  the  abnormal  owes  its  existence  to  the  act  of 
separation. ' 

Regardless  of  how  disciplinary  power  is  deployed,  whether  through 
the  micro-penalties  of  day  to  day  detail,  or  the  graduation  rituals  of 
national  examinations,  or  definitions  of  insanity,  the  thin  line  between 
the  acceptable  and  unacceptable  must  be  drawn.  And  it  can  only  be 
drawn  by  evoking  the  idea  of  a standard,  of  an  cut-off  point  that  can  be 
accurately  determined  and  applied.  All  this  regardless  of  whether  we 
want  to  evoke  democratic  values,  or  scientific  values,  or  aesthetic 
values,  or  other  "expert"  values  in  detemiining  the  standard,  and  then 
measuring  it. 

For  without  the  notion  of  the  standard  there  can  be  no  classifications. 
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no  qualifications,  no  exclusions.  There  can  be  no  norm,  because  there 
is  no  abnorm.  There  can  be  order,  but  without  the  standard  there  can 
be  no  disorder;  Without  the  standard,  we  can  still  construct  an  order  of 
merit,  but  cannot  differentiate  excellence,  or  determine  exclusion;  we 
can  still  individuate  by  placing  on  a line,  but  we  cannot  delineate 
winners  because  we  cannot  define  losers.  A race  where  everyone  gets  a 
prize  is  like  a race  where  no  one  gets  a prize;  it  loses  its  purpose  as  a 
race,  and  soon  becomes  a game  that  no  one  wants  to  play.  Gilbert  was 
right:  "When  everybody's  somebody,  then  no  one's  anybody." 


The  blade  must  be  sharp.  There  is  no.  room  for  error.  There  is  some 
aesthetic  beauty,  some  notion  of  swifl  justice,  black  and  violent  as  it 
might  be,  in  a blade  that  cleanly  and  swiftly  decapitates.  Yet  a 
mangled  hatchet  job  will  inevitably  evoke  horror.  And  so  it  is  with  any 
application  of  the  standard.  The  acceptance  of  classifications  and 
exclusions,  both  by  those  who  apply  them  and  those  who  are  their 
recipients,  are  dependent  on  the  precision  and  truth  of  the  standard. 
Without  these  qualities  the  whole  examination  exercise  becomes 
exposed  as  a political  ploy  to  order  and  control,  to  reward  and  exclude, 
to  hold  in  place  vast  structures  of  inequity.  In  short,  it  becomes 
exposed  as  a hatchet  job. 


A place  to  hide 


If  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  notion  of  standard  is  central  to  the 
maintenance  of  cultural  identity  as  we  live  it,  as  central  perhaps  as  was 
the  notion  of  God  to  the  cultural  identity  of  life  lived  in  the  Twelfth 
century,  then  we  must  not  be  surprised  that  the  notion  is  highly 
resistant  to  empirical  contradiction.  Nor  should  we  be  surprised  that 
those  who  are  aware  of  any  such  contradiction  have  some  realisation 
of  its  traumatic  nature,  and  of  the  necessity  to  keep  it  secret. 


The  human  mind  is  remarkably  efficient.  Socially  inclined  as  it  is,  it 
realises  the  only  way  to  keep  a secret  is  to  hide  it  away.  So  the  secret 
becomes  a secret  from  one's  own  consciousness,  locked  away  down 
there  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  The  unconscious  is  nothing  more  than 
this;  the  space  where  we  hide  what  we  know  from  our  conscious  selves 
because  the  knowledge  contains  a truth  that  is  too  hot  to  handle,  an 
awareness  too  destructive  to  life  as  we  know  it. 


Would  the  social  world  we  know  really  collapse  if  the  notion  of  the 
standard  had  to  go?  Would  we  dissolve  in  chaos,  or  move  gently 
onward  to  build  a better  world?  Or  would  we  simply  find  another 
subtly  socially  reconstructed  lie  to  replace  the  one  we'd  lost? 


Summing  up 

We  have  seen  how  central  the  notion  of  standard  is  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  social  structures  of  power  in  which  we  are  enmeshed,  and  to 
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education's  crucial  social  function  of  categorisation. 

There  are  affect  components  involved  here;  the  bearer  of  the  standard 
is  clothed  in  fancy  emotional  underwear,  wears  a colourful  mythical 
costume,  and  carries  a sceptre  that  denotes  moral  high  ground.  In  the 
next  chapter  we  examine  some  of  these  other  dimensions  of  the 
assessment  fairy  tale. 
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Chapter  6:  Standards,  myth,  and  ideology 


Preview 

After  a brief  look,  at  myths  and  rituals,  and  the  special  place  they  hold 
in  our  thinking  - a place  apart  from  critical  thought,  I assign  the  idea  of 
the  human  standard  as  currently  understood  to  this  mythological 
sphere. 


I look  at  the  emotional  intensitv  of  discourse  about  the  standard,  its 
significance  as  an  article  of  faith,  a oasic  assumption,  an  ideological 
king-pin,  and  at  who  gains  from  the  non-recognition  of  its  problematic 
classification.  Specifically,  I show  how  the  notion  of  a standard  of 
behaviour  in  families  helps  to  maintain  the  family  structure;  then  I 
examine  in  some  detail  the  mechanisms  the  school  uses  to  maintain 
"emotional"  standards  by  denying  the  reality  of  human  feelings,  and 
how  this  is  related  to  the  maintenance  of  control,  of  good  order. 


Flags 


When  the  army  begins  to  march,  or  the  Governor  returns  to  his 
residence,  the  event  is  heralded  by  the  raising  of  the  Standard.  The  flag 
is  the  symbol  of  their  power.  When  we  salute  the  flag,  we  do 
obeisance  to  that  power,  in  which  glory  resides.  And,  when  power  is 
embedded  in  the  relationships  of  human  structures,  we  salute  the 
standard,  we  pay  homage  to  the  strength  of  those  structures,  simply  by 
our  willingness  to  play  our  designated  part  within  them;  in  short,  by 
our  subservience  to  structural  dictates,  and  our  acceptance  of  relational 
obligations. 


This  language  is  hard  to  live  with,  this  description  too  intense  for 
comfort.  We  need  a softer  cushion  on  which  to  fall,  a more 
prophylactic  myth  to  justify  our  allegiances  and  comfort  our  losses.  As 
we  shall  see,  we  will  find  such  justification  in  the  world  of  moral 
values. 


These  relational  structures  often  have  no  visual  symbol  to  represent 
them,  though  particular  versions  of  them  proliferate  in  the  form  of 
corporation  logos,  school  and  family  crests.  These  are  usually  of 
limited  emotional  impact.  More  successful  have  been  brand  names  for 
clothes,  where  the  image  behind  the  symbol  has  been  so  successfully 
assimilated  that  not  only  are  consumers  willing  to  pay  much  more  for 
the  product,  but  are  proud  to  become  walking  advertisements.  Some 
Japanese  corporations  and  some  sports  teams  have  managed  to 
construct  songs  that  fit  the  bill.  But  in  general  the  "flag  saluting" 
within  families,  schools  and  workplace  has  been  accomplished  more 
through  particular  discourses  with  words  and  body  language  than 
through  responses  to  visual  symbols. 
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Discourse  and  value  myths 

I use  discourse  here  to  describe  not  only  "what  can  be  said  and 
thought,  but  also  about  who  can  speak,  when,  and  with  what  authority. 
Discourses  embody  meaning  and  social  relationships,  they  constitute 
both  subjectivity  and  power  relations"(Ball,  1990,  p2).  Discourses  thus 
constrain  the  possibilities  of  thought,  and  are  defined  by  what  is  absent 
from  them  as  much  as  by  what  is  produced  through  them. 

So  what  are  the  key  elements  of  discourse  around  standards?  What  are 
the  words  and  phrases  that  trigger  a "flag"  like  response?  For  whilst  it 
is  true  that  most  social  structures  can,  if  necessary,  muster  some 
physical  force  - in  the  form  of  army,  police,  courts,  psychiatric 
hospitals,  masculine  muscle  - to  deal  with  minor  perpertations  of  the 
structure,  the  inherent  strength  of  the  structure  is  vastly  greater  than 
such  disciplinary  mechanisms  that  may  be  utilised.  Just  as  in  a crystal 
it  is  the  individual  molecular  bonds  which  bind  the  crystal  in  its  hard, 
rigid  and  determinable  form,  so  it  is  the  acceptance  and  actioning  by 
each  person  of  the  appropriate  relational  roles  between  people  that 
account  for  the  maintenance  and  solidity  of  the  social  structure.  Sc 
how  constitute  a symbolic  reminder,  a conditioning  stimulus,  a 
ritualistic  nudge  and  wink,  that  stimulates  and  fortifies  the  memories 
of  our  proper  relationships  to  those  who  lead  us  or  are  led  by  us,  to 
those  who  love  us  or  whom  we  should  love,  to  those  to  whom  dues  are 
owed,  or  to  whom  we  owe  our  dues? 

The  gross  but  honest  dictates  of  parent-child  relations  are  not  effective 
with  adults,  or  for  most  children  for  that  matter,  raising  as  they  do  so 
much  overt  rebellious  reaction.  "Do  what  you're  bloody  well  told" 
does  not  trigger  the  appropriate  response.  The  linguistic  flag  carries 
much  more  powerful  symbols  in  its  armoury.  Looking  upward,  v/e  see 
Duty,  Loyalty,  Respect,  Discipline  and  Strong  Leadership  all 
emblazoned  on  the  High  Standard  in  gold  letters.  And  looking 
downward,  the  cold  sharp  chisel  of  Efficiency  nestles  neatly  in  the 
caring  hand  of  Institutional  Love. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  once  these  abstractions  are 
incorporated  into  a personal  value  system,  so  that  they  become  part  of 
a way  of  being,  a way  of  institutional  living,  the  ground  of  faith  on 
which  hierarchical  life  is  premised,  then  dependence  and  obedience  all 
become  responses  that  inhabit  moral  high  ground,  for  they  are 
necessary  to  maintain,  not  the  hierarchy,  but  the  values  in  which  it  is 
now  delicately  clothed.  And  the  violations  they  entail  work  efficiently 
underground  in  this  hallowed  space. 

Further  to  this,  the  more  intense  and  horrible  the  violations  involved, 
the  more  perv'asive  and  enduring  the  myths  and  values  that  provide  the 
cover  up  and  justify  the  carnage.  The  Freudian  myth  embodied  in 
psychoanalysis  regarding  the  sexual  fantasies  of  children  is  a good 
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example.  The  myth  enabled  child  sexual  abuse  and  incest  to  be 
disguised  and  trivialised  for  a hundred  years,  as  we  are  only  now 
beginning  to  realise;  sexual  abuse  of  the  child  became  translated 
through  therapeutic  discourse  to  sexual  fantasies  of  the  child  aimed  at 
the  adult  (Masson,  1991;  Miller,  1984).  The  myth  of  the  glory  of  war 
has  required  the  joint  barrage  of  visual  human  slaughter  on  television, 
together  with  an  appreciation  of  the  probability  of  global  nuclear 
extinction,  to  diminish  its  insidious  hold  on  our  thinking.  And  even 
now  the  monster  will  not  lay  down  and  die. 

And  there  is  another  aspect  of  enduring  m>4hs  that  we  must  not  forget. 
Such  myths  do  truthfully  represent  a part  of  the  human  condition. 

Many  children  do  sometimes  act  seductively  towards  their  parents. 
There  is  a form  of  transcendence  in  the  self  sacrifice  and  comradeship 
that  is  a part  of  some  men's  experience  of  v/ar.  Yet  when  these  myths 
are  used  to  disguise  the  carnage,  rape  and  pillage  that  are  their  major 
manifestations,  then  such  myths  become  not  the  harbingers  of  truth, 
but  their  disguises. 

What  I am  asserting  in  this  thesis  is  that  the  myth  of  the  human 
"standard"  is  just  such  a myth  in  the  more  "civilised"  wars  of  structural 
violation  in  which  our  lives  are  embedded,  wars  no  less  destructive  of 
human  life  and  potential  because  their  weapons  are  so  insidious  and 
subtle;  Wars  to  which  at  this  time  in  our  history  it  is  now  appropriate 
to  turn  our  attention,  so  that  we  may,  in  a non-violent  way,  bring  about 
their  cessation. 


Standards  and  discipline 

Talk  about  raising  educational  standards  evokes  intimations  of  glory 
and  solidarity,  of  battles  won  and  lost,  of  remembrance  of  our 
dependence  on  elite  leaders  and  arcane  specialists.  Who  talks  of  the 
shocking  implications  of  lowered  standards  and  the  necessity  to  keep 
them  high,  and  to  whom  do  they  talk?  Who  are  the  flag-bearers  to 
defend  us  from  the  horrors  of  mediocrity,  and  the  hellish  consequences 
of  the  (inevitable)  average?  What  do  such  utterances  herald,  and  do 
what  do  they  respond?  (Wood,  1987,  p214). 


In  the  public  arena,  whether  that  be  the  political  castle  of  public 
affairs,  the  media  circus  of  public  relations,  the  disciplinary  field  of  the 
public  service,  or  the  common  ground  of  the  public  house,  talk  of 
raising  standards  is  invariably  linked  with  the  idea  of  better  discipline. 
Contrarily,  the  cause  of  lowering  standards  is  clearly  tied  in  public 
discourse  to  soft  leaders  and  the  inevitable  anarchy  which  that  is 
fantasised  to  produce. 


So  "standards  are  also  values  to  which  people  aspire  or  lament  the 
decline  in  or  lack  thereof"  (Norris,  1991,  p335).  People  talk  about 
raising  standards  when  they  perceive  a slackness  in  the  ropes  of 
control,  when  they  see  a sloppiness  infiltrating  the  verities  of  life. 
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when  they  begin  to  be  fearful  about  life's  diminishing  certainties.  Talk 
of  standards  is  talk  about  conservation,  about  protecting  the  past  in  its 
imagined  superiority  and  security,  and  defending  the  future  through 
strong  leadership.  "Discipline,"  "Respect,"  "Standards,”  "Leadership" 
are  almost  interchangeable  words  in  a discourse  that  lauds  the  good 
old  days  and  decries  the  soft  underbeilied  freedom  and  license  of  the 
present.  It  is  the  language  of  the  old  talking  about  the  young,  of  the 
powerful  talking  about  the  rest  of  the  world,  of  the  mind  talking  about 
the  body,  of  men  talking  about  women.  And  these  days,  let  us  be  fair, 
of  some  women  talking  about  men.  By  implication,  it  is  discourse  that 
defends  appropriation  and  privilege,  and  the  structures  of  inequity  in 
which  they  flourish. 


Suffering  together 

Heraldic  and  educational  standards  both  also  share  a deep  emotional 
component,  digging  deeply  into  the  well  of  group  identity  that  tribes 
and  political  parties,  multinationals  and  nation  states,  know  so  well 
hov/  to  bring  bubbling  and  boiling  to  the  surface.  We  all  know  the 
clarion  cries  that  activate  the  emotional  unity  that  is  evoked  and 
manipulated  by  demagogues  - the  Fatherland,  the  Motherland,  Our 
Land,  Our  Nation,  Our  Church,  Our  Family,  Our  Team,  Our  God, 
whatever  its  particular  form.  Words  that  recall  our  common  heritage 
and  our  common  destiny,  and  the  myths  and  ideologies  that  surround 
that  communality;  we  lose  our  individual  and  insignificant  identity  in 
the  power  and  communion  of  the  group,  and  are  seduced  into 
forgetting  our  fear  even  as  we  lose  our  freedom. 

Through  such  languaging  the  notion  of  standards  and  their 
conservation  becomes  emotionally  tied  to  our  deep  sense  of  wanting  to 
belong,  wanting  to  have  our  place  in  the  social  world.  And  of  course, 
our  place  in  the  social  world  is  dependent  on  the  survival  of  that  social 
world  in  which  we  have  our  place. 

At  the  very  least,  discourse  about  standards  will  be  emotionally 
charged.  Talk  of  changing  educational  standards  is  like  talk  of 
changing  the  flag.  It  triggers  all  the  fears  of  change  in  the  social 
realities,  be  they  ever  so  violating,  for  which  the  standard,  and  the  flag, 
are  symbols. 

By  insisting  in  this  thesis  that  educational  or  ability  standards  have  no 
empirical  reality,  I cut  much  more  deeply  into  the  social  fabric.  For 
such  a claim  not  only  undermines  the  standard,  but  also  by  association 
denigrates  the  social  reality  that  it  represents.  The  metaphor  is  not 
changing  the  flag,  but  destroying  it,  on  the  grounds  that  the  social 
order  that  it  pretends  to  represent  is  a delusion,  very  different  to  the 
one  that  it  does  indeed  refer  to.  A delusion  whose  continuance, 
furthermore,  is  largely  sustained  through  the  emotional  effects  of  the 
inviolability  of  its  recurring  symbol,  the  flag. 
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The  person  who  destroys  the  flag  is  inviting  extreme  social  response, 
for  such  is  its  emotional  content  that  many  people  will  identify  this 
map  with  its  territory.  For  them,  to  destroy  the  flag  is  to  destroy  the 
social  order  it  represents,  and  thus  to  destroy  their  identity  within  that 
order.  Emotionally,  social  symbol  and  social  reality  are  contiguous. 

For  many  people,  this  contiguity  overlaps  and  symbol  and  referent 
become  identical.  In  this  state  of  mind,  cognitive  arguments  and 
empirical  data  have  as  much  impact  as  falling  animals  crashing  into 
rocks.  As  much  impact  on  the  rocks,  that  is. 

In  an  analogous  way,  to  criticise  the  notion  of  educational  or  job 
standards  on  the  grounds  that  they  cannot  in  practice  be  measured  or 
logically  sustained  is  to  destabilise  the  symbol  of  the  meritocritous 
society,  the  competitive  capitalist  order  that  it  supports,  and  the  cult  of 
individualism  that,  almost  alone,  it  defines  and  constructs. 

Emotionally,  these  four  constructs  - standard,  competition, 
meritocracy,  and  individualism,  are  deeply  intertwined.  To  threaten 
one  of  them  is  to  threaten  all.  And  to  threaten  all  is  to  threaten  each 
one  of  us,  you  and  I and  him  and  her.  For  it  is  to  threaten  that  social 
order  in  which  we  all,  in  our  own  way,  or  more  likely  in  a way  that  the 
structure  has  imposed  on  us,  has  found  our  place. 

Fact  or  faith  - the  sociological  imperative 

So  the  standard  is  a social  construct  whose  meaning  is  not  dependent 
on  any  empirical  evidence  to  support  it.  The  flag  is  not  a bit  of  cloth 
attached  to  a pole;  it  is  an  idea,  a social  construct,  with  which  most  of 
us,  individually  and  in  a group,  interact  in  fairly  well-defined  ways.  In 
a similar  way,  money  is  not  a piece  of  paper  with  pictures  and  writing 
on  it.  It  is  again  a social  construct  which  most  people  are  willing  to 
agree  has  a certain  meaning  which  includes  an  intense  emotional 
component.  But  again,  a social  construct  dependent  on  faith  for  its 
continuance.  Lose  that  faith,  and  the  value  of  the  money  evaporates. 

Likewise  the  notion  of  a standard;  It  is  a notion,  an  idea,  a social 
construct  that  helps  bind  together  the  social  structure  that  brings  order 
to  our  lives.  If,  as  I have  suggested,  it  is  a very  fundamental  construct, 
one  which  is  central  and  cmcial  to  other  social  constructs  which  in  this 
time  and  place  are  thought  to  have  particular  value  in  constructing 
(and  thus  validating  and  justifying)  the  social  relations  in  which  our 
lives  seem  inextricably  enmeshed,  then  even  more  reason  for  letting  it 
alone,  for  not  subjecting  it  to  too  critical  inspection,  for  not 
undermining  a fundamental  article  of  faith. 

Articles  of  faith  do  not  need  empirical  evidence  to  support  them,  and 
are  extremely  resistant  to  empirical  evidence  that  casts  doubt  on  their 
logical  consistency  or  their  stability  or  their  contradictions  to  other 
articles  of  faith.  For  articles  of  faith  tend  to  develop  around  themselves 
other  ideas  and  ways  of  relating  that  are  reasonably  consistent  with 
them.  These  coordinations  then  constitute  a way  of  living  in  the  world. 
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a set  of  habits  that  helps  give  a sense  of  stability  and  thus  timelessness 
in  a world  in  which  change  is  inevitable  on  every  street,  and  chaos  is 
just  around  the  comer.  They  constitute,  in  other  words,  what  we  call 
social  reality.  They  might  more  accurately  be  called  the  social 
fantasies  we  construct  and  live  that  help  make  the  conditions  of  our 
lives,  and  the  lives  of  selected  others,  more  bearable. 

And  if  this  cuddly  teddy  bear  turns  out  to  be  a real  dragon,  destroying 
the  lives  of  many  more  than  it  supports,  then  all  the  harder  to  slay  it. 


The  psychological  imperative 


When  we  are  dealing  with  the  educational  assessment  of  students  we 
must  add  the  teacher's  psychological  necessity  for  accuracy.  At  some 
level  teachers  all  know  how  important  their  assessments  are  to  the 
futures  of  their  students.  They  all  are  aware  of  its  use  in  social 
stratification,  and  its  more  negative  function  of  the  excluder,  and  the 
destroyer  of  personal  dreams.  And  this  mechanism  operates  through 
self  exclusion  as  much  as  exclusion  by  any  external  force. 


This  is  the  load  the  assessor  carries:  for  the  students  themselves 
usually  accept  the  judgments  made  of  them,  and  compose  their  lives 
accordingly.  This  is  self  imposed  as  much  as  it  is  dictated  by  any 
external  agency.  So  through  their  assessments,  teachers  have 
monstrous  effects  on  the  future  lives  of  their  students.  This  is  an 
acceptable  load  if  the  assessments  are  very  accurate,  and  do  in  fact 
measure  the  capability  of  the  student.  But  if  they  are  enormously  in 
error,  what  then?  What  is  the  psychological  price  of  instigating 
massive  inequity,  enormous  misplacement? 


Instrumental  value 

The  notion  of  "standard"  has  a particular  function  in  the  value 
conglomerate  of  respect-discipline-efficiency  that  is  a major  part  of  the 
ideological  glue  that  helps  hold  hierarchical  systems  firm.  For  the 
standard  is  the  value  that  mediates  between  ideology  and  structure, 
between  the  moral  values,  and  the  relational  power  systems  that  they 
support.  The  standard  defines  the  point  of  action  at  which  any 
disjunction  between  value  and  experience  is  challengeable. 

Let's  see  this  in  action  in  two  hierarchies;  first  in  relation  to  respect  in 
the  home;  then  in  relation  to  emotion  in  the  school. 


The  family 

In  a family,  duty,  obedience,  respect,  discipline  arc  continuous,  rather 
than  binaiy,  constructs.  That  is,  children  are  more  or  less  dutiful,  or 
obedient,  or  respectful  One  child  is  more  disciplined  than  another.  So 
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how  do  we  know  when  we  reach  the  point  where  acceptability  is 
breached,  where  unacceptability  is  reached?  We  know  because  what 
has  occurred  is  below  the  standard.  As  parents  we  "know"  there  are 
standards  of  behaviour  that  must  be  observed.  And  the  disciplined 
child  is  one  who  knows,  accepts,  and  behaves  within  the  limits  of 
these  acceptable  standards.  And  these  standards  are  not  of  my  making 
as  a parent,  but  something  that  "society"  demands.  I may  have  very 
high  standards,  in  which  case  1 may  be  tougher  (and  hence  more 
moral)  than  most  others.  Or  I may  be  softer  (and  hence  more  humane 
or  emotional)  than  most  others.  But  the  myth  of  a "standard",  that 
point  of  demarcation  between  acceptable  and  unacceptable,  is  implicit 
in  both  these  positions.  And  my  duty,  as  a parent,  is  to  maintain  this 
standard. 

That  this  standard  has  no  empirical  stability  (certainly  not  for  the 
group  and  generally  not  for  the  individual)  is  insignificant  in  the  light 
of  its  logical  necessity  to  maintain  the  structural  stability  of  the  family. 
After  all,  how  can  a parent  ever  demonstrate  the  extent  of  power 
difference  if  that  difference  is  never  confronted  with  an  explicit, 
implicit,  or  fantasised  challenge? 


Sexuality  and  school 

The  hierarchy  that  is  the  school  is  much  bigger  and  less  personalised, 
so  is  harder  to  hold  firm.  So  there  are  many  standards  of  behaviour  to 
hold  emotion  in  check,  and  many  standards  of  cognition  with  which  to 
gain  leverage  on  the  mental  processes.  This  is  equally  true  for  both 
teacher  and  student.  We  like  to  make  an  ideological  separation 
between  school  discipline  and  the  school  disciplines,  yet  the  processes 
by  which  each  are  engendered  are  similar  if  not  identical. 

So  how  are  emotions  in  a school  controlled  through  the  imposition  (or 
better  still  the  personal  incorporation)  of  standards?  Firstly  there  is  the 
professional  standard  of  distance,  of  objectivity,  of  detachment. 
Emotional  involvement,  whether  positive  or  negative,  is  taboo. 
Professionally  the  emotions  are  controlled  by  pretending  that  they  do 
not  exist.  On  the  positive  side  the  standard  is  that  low  level  of  affect 
described  as  "friendly  interest."  For  young  children  this  may  be 
expanded  to  "fondness"  unless  you  are  male  and  the  student  is  female. 
On  the  negative  side  the  standard,  the  limit  of  negativity,  is  a low  key 
sternness  that  accompanies  correction.  Essentially  these  low  level 
affects  are  seen  as  acceptable  nuances  of  cognitive  behaviour. 

Neither  anger  nor  love  have  any  place  within  the  professional  role  of 
the  teacher.  To  indulge  either  is  seen  as  a breach  of  professional  ethics. 
Such  standards  are  justified  by  claiming  that  any  relationship  with 
students  involving  emotion  would  be  dangerous  to  the  students 
involved  and  unfair  to  the  others.  Dangerous  because  escalation  could 
lead  either  to  violent  or  sexual  outcomes.  An  example  of  the 
catastrophic  consequence  justification,  This  disguises  the  stronger  and 
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more  immediate  danger,  of  course,  which  is  to  the  stability  of  the 
power  relations.  Legitimate  anger  at  the  inequities  hidden  in  that 
structure,  or  of  love  that  transcends  it,  both  pose  fundamental  threats  to 
its  continuance. 

For  the  student  in  school  emotions  are  also  ignored.  They  have  no 
place  and  so  do  not  exist.  Any  acting  out  of  emotions  however  is  given 
high  priority  and  the  school  disciplinary  structures  are  immediately 
brought  into  play.  The  emotions  are  ignored,  but  the  behaviour  is 
punished.  This  is  equally  true  regardless  of  whether  positive  or 
negative  emotions  have  inspired  the  behaviour.  Indeed,  the  school 
authority  is  much  more  comfortable  with  handling  the  acting  out  of 
negative  feelings  of  fear  or  anger  or  revenge  or  envy  than  it  is  with  any 
overt  expressions  of  love  or  sharing  or  student  cohesion,  so  easily 
interpreted  as  solidarity  and  hence  politically  suspect  as  potentially 
destabilising. 

Emotional  intimacy  between  students,  or  between  a student  and 
teacher,  is  rightly  seen  to  be  incompatible  with  the  power  relations  that 
define  the  school  structure.  Two  students  who  actively  demonstrate 
their  passion  are  likely  to  be  dealt  with  more  harshly  (probably  by 
expulsion)  than  are  those  who  actively  act  out  their  hostility.  Hostile 
students  allow  the  school  to  demonstrate  its  own  power.  Loving 
students  can  only  highlight  the  emotional  vacuum  of  the  school's 
structure;  and  incidentally  expose  the  obsession  with  sexuality  that 
underlies  its  prohibition.  That  the  taboo  is  so  seldom  breached  is 
evidence  of  the  school's  enormous  power,  especially  so  during 
adolescence,  where  for  many  students  it  is  their  major  preoccupation. 

Demonstrated  or  inadequately  disguised  love  between  a student  and 
teacher,  even  if  completely  non-sexual  in  its  overt  manifestation, 
evokes  a response  amongst  teachers  almost  as  powerful  as  the 
response  to  incest.  Outside  the  context  of  the  school,  love  between 
people  of  different  ages  is  an  accepted  norm,  so  long  as  the  differential 
is  not  too  great.  Within  the  school  context,  it  is  condemned  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  an  abuse  of  power.  The  assumption  is  that  the  teacher 
has  abused  his  or  her  power  over  the  student  and  manipulated  the 
student's  affection.  Now  whilst  this  may  be  true  in  some 
circumstances,  and  whilst  the  roles  in  the  school  have  doubtless 
influenced  the  relationship,  intense  emotional  relationships  that 
develop  between  the  two  people  (rather  than  between  their  partial 
selves  in  role)  are  much  more  than  this.  They  are  as  common  and  as 
intense  and  as  potentially  fulfilling  as  are  such  relations  occurring  in 
any  other  social  context. 

To  understand  the  strength  of  the  taboo  we  must  understand  that  it  is 
not  so  much  the  abuse  of  power  that  is  involved  here,  but  its 
elimination,  its  disintegration,  its  transcendence.  Love  and  power  arc 
incompatible  relations  (Laing,  1967).  Love  is  a state  of  openness  and 
mutuality  in  which  the  other  is  accepted  in  his  or  her  wholeness,  where 
there  is  trust  in  the  flow  of  positive  affect,  of  cohesiveness.  Control  is 
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the  denial  of  such  trust,  and  structures  defined  by  hierarchical  power 
relations  are  thus  structures  permeated  by  mistrust  (Maturana,  1980). 
Hence  the  necessity  to  control  and  punish. 

So  love  relations  between  a student  and  teacher  are  not  taboo  because 
they  might  lead  to  sexual  relations,  or  because  they  are  unfair  to  other 
students,  or  because  they  represent  an  abuse  of  teacher  power,  or  even 
because  they  might  represent  a malicious  manipulation  of  the  teacher 
by  the  student.  Or  because  of  the  many  additional  justifications  for  the 
taboo  that  we  could  construct  and  fantasise.  All  would  possibly  at 
times  contain  some  grain  of  truth,  and  all  would  miss  the  target  by 
rendering  it  invisible.  The  fundamental  immorality  of  such  relations  is 
that  they  are  contradictory  to  the  structure  of  the  school,  to  its  defining 
power  relations,  and  are  thus  a fundamental  threat  to  its  continued 
existence. 

It  is  equally  important  to  understand  that  this  fundamental  reason  for 
the  taboo  will  be  disguised  in  any  particular  case  by  evoking  the 
concept  of  standards.  The  teacher  is  at  fault  because  she  has  breached  a 
professional  standard  of  conduct  which  involves  the  abuse  of  power. 
The  student  will  be  at  fault  because  he  has  not  realised  his 
vulnerability  and  has  not  allowed  himself  to  be  sufficiently  protected 
by  the  benevolent  authority  which  has  defined  the  standards  of  student 
behaviour.  Like  so  many  rules  in  a school,  this  one,  about  loving 
teachers,  does  not  appear  in  the  rule  book.  Even  so,  no  student  would 
truthfully  claim  they  did  not  know  that  it  breached  the  standard  of 
acceptable  behaviour.  And  few  would  be  able  to  rationally  justify  its 
abolition. 

As  described  earlier,  the  appearance  of  the  standard  invokes  an 
emotional  response  rather  than  a cognitive  one.  It  bypasses  notions  of 
equity  or  justice  that  might  grow  out  of  a rational  debate  on  the 
power-control  issue,  on  the  limitation  of  personal  freedoms.  It 
sidesteps  any  possibility  of  an  ethical  discourse  by  asserting  that  a 
standard  has  been  breached,  and  thus  by  implication  some  act  at  the 
best  unsatisfactory,  and  at  the  worst  grossly  immoral,  has  occurred.  As 
the  interpreter  of  standards,  the  school  authority  no  longer  seems  to 
punish  in  order  to  defend  its  unequable  structure.  It  now  punishes  in 
order  to  defend  a high  moral  principle  encased  within  "society's" 
standards.  A violation  of  human  rights  has  become  a defence  of  all 
those  things  that  "society"  holds  sacred,  which  become  classified 
under  the  general  rubric  of  "responsibility."  And  the  use  of  the 
"standard"  is  the  primary  mechanism  through  which  this  mystifying 
ideological  scam  is  accomplished. 


Mind  games 

So  far  1 have  been  concerned  with  discipline,  with  the  way  the  school 
deals  with  unacceptable  behaviour.  Yet  in  educational  discourse  this  is 
considered  an  unfortunate  by  product  of  the  school's  function.  School 
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discipline  is  defended  not  so  much  in  its  own  right,  but  merely  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  maintenance  of  the  disciplines.  After  all,  the  "real" 
reason  children  are  at  school  is  to  gain  knowledge,  to  become  adepts 
of  the  various  disciplines.  Such  learning,  it  is  claimed,  is  dependent  on 
the  production  of  order,  so  that  any  control  function  that  the  school  has 
is  there  to  maintain  the  order  that  makes  learning  possible.  Children 
are  punished  in  school  not  so  much  for  their  own  sake,  though  "god 
knows  they  must  learn  to  be  responsible  for  their  actions",  but  rather 
for  the  protection  of  others.  All  must  accept  the  discipline  so  that  all 
may  learn  the  disciplines. 

Taken  as  an  assertion  about  the  nature  of  human  learning,  this  is 
ridiculous.  To  assert  that  the  best  way  for  children  to  learn  is  to  sit 
them  down  at  desks  in  a teacher  dominated  classroom  containing  thirty 
or  forty  other  children  and  change  to  a different  topic  every  forty 
minutes  is  to  deny  most  of  what  we  know  about  the  variety  of  learning 
styles  and  efficient  learning  environments.  It  denies  a hundred  years  of 
research  about  how  people  leam. 

Yet  still  the  statements  about  good  order,  which  in  practice  means 
being  obedient  and  conforming,  are  central  to  the  school  philosophy. 
The  reason  is  that  such  claims  are  not  amenable  to  edueational 
discourse.  They  are  political  sta.,ments,  not  educational  ones.  They 
are  ideological  statements  designed  to  preserve  the  structure,  and  not 
therefore  touched  by  empirical  data.  As  articles  of  faith,  as 
fundamental  assumptions,  they  are  flag  waving  slogans,  amenable 
perhaps  to  emotional  manipulation,  but  not  to  rational  discourse. 

All  of  which  is  not  to  deny  that  in  an  authoritarian-dependency 
structure,  good  order  is  necessary  for  effective  "syllabus"  learning  to 
take  place.  It  is,  of  course.  But  beyond  that,  and  more  pervasively,  it  is 
that  structure  itself  that  is  inimical  to  learning.  And  it  is  largely  in 
reaction  to  that  structure  that  disorder  occurs. 

The  ideology  of  order  is  necessary  to  protect  those  power  relations 
from  the  dangers  of  rational  debate,  and  the  destabilising  effect  of 
empirical  information  that  such  debate  might  make  visible. 


Teacher  stress 

This  ability  of  the  system  to  protect  itself  from  destabilising  influences 
is  nowhere  better  demonstrated  than  in  the  matter  of  teacher  stress. 

While  teachers  "stress  out"  in  droves  ti7ing  to  maintain  order,  this  is 
considered  a second  order  phenomena.  Their  "real"  function  is  to  teach 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  school  authorities  consider  it  unfortunate  that 
personal  deficiencies  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  might  cause  them 
stress. 


In  Soutli  Australia.  "Stress  Leave"  is  only  available  to  teachers  w ho 
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are  classified  as  "sick".  Stress  is  a deficiency  label  attached  to  the 
teacher,  a medical  condition  divorced  from  relational  life.  It  may  not 
be  claimed  by  describing  either  the  overt  or  covert  violations  within 
the  structure  of  schooling,  or  by  explaining  it  as  attributable  to 
professional  or  personal  conflict  with  managers  or  students.  The  price 
of  obtaining  stress  leave  is  the  absolving  of  the  institution  for  any  part 
in  its  causation.  (Section  30:  (2A),  Workers  Rehabilitation  and 
Compensation  Act,  1986,  South  Australia) 


Standards  and  destabilisation 

We  have  seen  how  the  notion  of  standard  is  a crucial  ideological  and 
mythical  element  in  the  hallowed  structure  of  society.  And  an  essential 
characteristic  of  the  standard  for  that  purpose  is  that  it  can  be 
accurately  defined  and  measured.  In  fact,  standards  can  sometimes  be 
defined  and  measured,  but  the  errors  contained  in  such  measures  are 
very  large.  I will  show  that  they  are  in  fact  much  larger  than  the 
massive  literature  on  educational  measurement  and  evaluation 
suggests. 

Regardless,  the  notion  of  error  is  intrinsic  and  fundamental  to  any 
notion  of  measurement,  and  hence  to  any  notion  of  measuring  a 
standard  as  it  is  understood  in  the  academic  literature.  Singer  (1959) 
goes  so  far  as  to  claim  that  "while  experimental  science  accepts  no 
witnesses  to  matters  of  fact  save  measurements  and  enumerations,  yet 
it  will  pronounce  no  verdict  on  their  testimony  unless  the  witnesses 
disagree"  (pi 01).  So  experimental  science  requires  differences  in 
measurements  before  it  can  decide  what  the  "best"  estimate  of  the 
measurement  is,  and  the  very  notion  of  measurement  is  predicated  on 
the  notion  of  error.  On  the  other  hand  any  error  in  measurement  is 
unacceptable  if  the  notion  of  standard  is  to  fulfil  it's  societal  function 
in  the  categorisation  of  people.  Who  would  accept  failure  or  exclusion 
on  the  basis  of  a mark  of  49  percent  - plus  or  minus  15?  Or  even  plus 
or  minus  one? 

The  simple  professional  and  ethical  solution  is  to  attach  an  estimate  of 
error  to  every  application  of  a measurement  of  the  standard,  a habit 
deeply  ingrained  into  practice  in  the  physical  sciences.  However,  this 
so  contradictory  to  structural  stability  in  the  social  world  that  to  my 
knowledge  the  issue  has  never  been  seriously  raised  in  professional 
debate  about  examinations,  and  when  on  rare  occasions  "ability" 
scores  are  presented  as  bands  rather  than  lines  they  are  based  on 
reliability  rather  than  validity  considerations,  so  are  gross 
under-representations  of  error;  they  arc  fudged  instiiimental  errors, 
rather  than  ciTors  in  assessment. 


Summing  up 

The  standard  is  a crucial  part  of  the  assessment  myth  that  is  central  to 
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the  stabilisation  of  power  structures  in  modem  societies.  As  such, 
attacks  on  its  integrity,  the  naming  of  the  gross  errors  attendant  on  its 
measurement,  and  explications  of  the  violations  to  individuals  that 
accompany  its  use,  will  be  resisted. 

Notions  of  standard  have  a very  high  emotional  charge,  and  those  who 
defend  standards  inhabit  the  high  moral  ground,  as  they  defend  the 
faith. 

So  challenges  will  be  rare,  and  will  be  seen  by  most  people  as 
immoral,  because  they  threaten  the  social  fabric. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  thesis,  one  such  challenge  will  be  mounted. 

Return  to  Table  of  Contents 
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Chapter  7:  Four  frames  of  reference 

Synopsis 

In  this  chapter  four  different  frames  of  reference  are  defined;  four 
different  and  largely  incompatible  sets  of  assumptions  that  underlie 
educational  assessment  processes  as  currently  practised. 

First  is  the  Judges  frame,  recognised  by  its  assumption  of  absolute 
truth,  its  hierarchical  incorporation  of  infallibility;  second  is  the 
General  frame,  embedded  in  the  notion  of  error,  and  dedicated  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  impossible,  that  holy  grail  of  educational  measurement, 
the  true  or  universe  score;  third  is  the  Specific  frame,  which  assumes 
that  all  educational  outcomes  can  be  described  in  terms  of  specific 
overt  behaviours  with  identifiable  conditions  of  adequacy,  and  what 
can't  be  so  described  doesn't  exist;  fourth  is  the  Responsive  frame,  in 
which  the  essential  subjectivity  of  all  assessment  processes  is 
recognised,  as  is  their  relatedness  to  context.  Here  assessment  is  a 
discourse  dedieated  to  clarification,  rather  that  the  imposition  of  a 
judgment,  or  the  affixation  of  a label. 

Mythology 

In  the  myth  of  meritocracy  the  examination  is  both  a major  ritual  and  a 
significant  determinant  of  success.  At  the  heart  of  this  ritual,  between 
the  practice  and  the  judgment,  between  the  stress  and  the  carthasis,  is 
the  great  silence,  the  space  where  the  judgment  is  processed. 

The  myth  gives  hints  of  what  moves  in  this  silence,  for  the  myth 
makes  three  claims:  the  race  is  to  the  swiftest;  the  judgment  is  utterly 
accurate;  and  success  is  a certification  of  competency. 

These  hints  tap  the  bases  of  the  three  frames  of  reference  for 
assessment  that  assume  objectivity.  However,  other  assumptions  of 
these  frames  make  them  mutually  contradictory.  This  in  itself  would 
be  good  reason  for  keeping  the  process  implicit.  For  the  assumption 
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that  inside  the  black  box  hidden  in  the  silence  is  a mechanism,  an 
instrument  of  great  precision,  may  be  difficult  to  sustain,  if  it  contains 
major  contradictions  within  its  workings. 

Four  assessment  systems,  with  four  different  frames  of  reference,  have 
staked  their  claim  to  exclusive  use  of  the  black  box,  their  claim  to  be 
the  best  foundation  for  the  precision  instrument  to  measure  human  - 
what?  Bit  hard  to  say  what  exactly.  To  measure,  perhaps,  human 
anything.  It  may  be  sufficient  just  to  measure.  Or  even  just  to  pretend 
to  measure,  to  assert  that  a measurement  has  been  made,  so  that  a mark 
may  be  assigned  to  a person. 


Frames,  myths,  and  current  practice 

The  Judge’s  frame  is  far  more  often  evoked  than  talked  about.  The 
focus  is  on  the  assessor's  judgment  of  the  product.  The  major  activity 
is  in  the  mind  of  the  assessor.  Such  terms  as  expert  and  connoisseur 
are  essential  to  the  construction  of  the  accompanying  myth.  Faith  is 
the  requirement  of  all  participants.  It  is  explicit  in  discourses  about 
teacher  tests,  public  examinations,  and  tertiary  assessment,  and 
implicit  in  all  human  activities  that  involve  the  categorisation  of 
people  by  assessors. 

The  General  frame  is  the  basis  for  educational  measurement,  for 
psychometrics.  The  focus  is  on  the  test  itself,  its  content  and  the 
measurement  it  makes.  Such  terms  as  reliability  and  ability  are 
essential  to  its  mythological  credibility.  It  purports  to  be  objective 
science,  and  hence  independent  of  faith.  As  such  the  world  it  relates  to 
is  static,  so  there  is  no  essential  activity.  It  is  explicit  in  discourses 
about  educational  measurement,  standardised  tests,  grades,  norms;  it  is 
implicit  in  most  discourses  about  standards  and  their  definitions. 

The  Specific  frame  is  about  the  whole  assessment  event,  and  is  the 
basis  for  the  literature  that  derived  from  the  notion  of  specific 
behavioural  objectives.  The  focus  is  on  the  student  behaviour 
described  within  controlled  events;  in  these  events  the  context,  task, 
and  criteria  for  adequate  performance  are  unambiguously 
pre-determined.  Reality  is  observable  in  the  phenomenological  world; 
the  essential  activity  is  what  the  student  does.  This  frame  is  explicit  in 
discourses  about  objectives  and  outcomes;  it  is  implicit,  though  rarely 
empirically  present,  in  discourses  about  criteria,  perfonnance, 
competence  and  absolute  standards. 

The  Responsive  frame  focuses  on  the  assessor's  response  to  the 
assessment  product.  Unlike  the  other  frames  it  makes  no  claims  to 
objectivity;  as  such  its  mythical  tone  is  ephemeral,  its  status  low.  This 
frame  is  explicit  in  discourses  about  formative  assessment,  teacher 
feedback,  qualitative  assessment;  it  is  implicit  though  hidden  in  the 
discourses  within  other  frames,  recognised  by  absences  in  logic  and 
stressful  silences  in  reflexive  thought.  Within  the  confines  of 
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communal  safety  such  discourses  are  alluded  to,  skirted  around,  or  at 
times  discussed;  on  rare  occasions  such  discourses  emerge 
triumphantly  as  ideologies  within  discourse  communities. 


The  Judge 

Most  assessment  in  education  is  carried  out  within  the  Judge's  frame  of 
reference.  The  chief  characteristic  is  that  one  person  assesses  the 
quality  of  another  person's  performance,  and  this  assessment  is  final. 

By  definition  the  Judge's  assessment  is  free  of  error,  and  therefore  any 
check  of  the  Judge's  accuracy  would  represent  a contradiction  of  his 
function.  So  such  a check  is  not  only  unnecessary,  it  is  immoral,  in 
that  it  is  an  act  likely  to  destabilise  the  whole  assessment  structure  by 
calling  into  question  its  most  hallowed  assumption. 

The  Judge's  assessment  may  be  verbal  and  on-site,  eschewing 
numeration  and  a special  testing  context.  However,  performance  is 
usually  assessed  with  tests  and  examinations,  with  merit  graded  in 
some  way.  It  is  assumed  that  adequacy  or  excellence  in  performance  is 
described  accurately  by  the  Judge.  For  this  to  be  true,  it  must  also  be 
assumed  that  the  test  measures  what  it  purports  to  measure,  and  that 
the  marking,  whether  by  the  Judge  or  his  assistants,  is  reliable.  Again, 
therefore,  checks  of  validity,  that  the  test  measures  what  it  puiports  to 
measure,  or  of  reliability,  that  the  test  will  give  the  same  result  if 
repeated,  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  are  unacceptable  and 
demeaning. 

Judges  must  stand  firm  on  the  absoluteness  and  infallibility  of  their 
judgments,  for  this  is  the  essence  of  their  power,  the  linchpin  of  their 
role,  the  irreducible  minimum  of  their  function. 

Thus  they  are  duty  bound  to  recognise  standards,  to  perceive  with 
unerring  eye  that  thinnest  of  lines  that  separates  the  good  from  the  bad, 
the  guilty  from  the  innocent,  the  excellent  from  the  mediocre,  the  pass 
from  the  fail. 

Talk  to  them  of  normative  cuiwes  or  rank  orders  or  percentiles,  all  of 
which  imply  relative  standards,  and  they  will  hear  you  out,  wish  you 
well,  and  with  scarcely  disguised  distain  send  you  on  your  way.  In 
their  absolute  world  such  matters  are  irrelevant.  They  know  what  the 
standard  is,  and  therefore  their  job  is  simple.  Simply  to  allocate 
students,  or  their  work,  to  various  positions  above  or  below  that 
standard. 

Set  hard  in  a rationalist  world  view,  this  is  a black  and  white  world,  a 
fundamentalist  cognitive  universe.  The  assumptions  deny  the 
possibility  of  reality  checks,  so  the  collective  fantasy  easily  becomes 
the  perceived  truth,  as  human  minds  and  bodies  contort  themselves  to 
deny  their  more  immediate  experience. 
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So  let  us  see  what  that  more  immediate  experience  might  tell  us  if 
another  frame  of  reference  is  chosen. 


The  General 

The  second  frame  of  reference  is  called  the  General  frame.  I used  to 
call  it  the  generalizability  frame,  but  that  word  has  been  hijacked  by 
psychometricians.  The  general  has  been  privatised  and  coiporatised  by 
mathematicians.  The  bird  has  been  tamed  and  lost  its  wings.  The 
general  has  become  severely  contained  in  mathematical  armour. 

What  I am  calling  the  General  frame  of  reference  is  blatantly 
egalitarian  and  inherently  relativistic  in  its  conception,  but  has  become 
constricting,  reductionist  and  inequitable  in  its  mathematical 
application.  In  one  form  or  another  it  has  dominated  the  academic 
literature  in  educational  assessment  for  over  sixty  years.  Within  this 
frame  is  contained  most  of  the  received  wisdom  from  thousands  of 
studies  in  educational  measurement  and  evaluation. 

Its  two  initial  assumptions  are  shattering.  One  Judge  is  as  good  as 
another.  .And  all  Judges  are  inaccurate.  God  is  dead! 

Now  as  Little  Jack  Homer  understood  quite  well,  you  can't  just  stick  in 
your  thumb  and  leave  it  there.  If  you  stick  in  a thumb  you've  got  to 
pull  out  a plum  or  no  one  will  say  you're  a good  boy.  And  the  plum 
was  the  third  assumption:  There  is  a stable  rank  order  of  merit.  So 
there  is  a true  score. 

And  there  is  a stable  standard.  It's  just  that,  sorry  old  chap,  it's  just  that 
the  jury  does  it  better  that  the  judge.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  we  measurement  experts,  we  psychometricians, 
can  do  it,  with  the  jury's  help,  much  more  accurately  than  you  can. 

Judge  You  can,  can  you? 

General  Yep. 

Judge  fV/iose  assumptions  are  you  using? 

General  Ours. 

Judge  Whose  definition  of  a true  score? 

General  Ours. 

Judge  Whose  definition  of  error'/ 

Gen  end  Ours. 

Judge  lind  whose  definition  of  standard'^ 
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General  Ours. 

Judge  And  you  say  1 live  in  a fantasy  world? 

General  That's  what  we  say. 

Judge  / rest  my  case. 

A bit  unfair.  But  more  that  a grain  of  truth  in  all  that.  Even  so, 
let's  put  a little  more  flesh  on  the  skeleton  of  the  General. 

There  is  a true  score;  This  notion  has  implications  well  beyond 
the  psychometric.  It  is  assumed  that  we  are  not  measuring  what 
a person  can  do,  but  rather  a sample  of  what  the  person  can  do. 
If  we  could  measure  all  the  things  (exactly)  then  we  could  find 
the  true  score  directly.  But  as  we  can't  there  will  always  be  some 
random  error.  In  other  words,  if  we  had  selected  a different  set 
of  tasks  the  person  would  have  done,  probably,  a little  better  or 
a little  worse.  Or  even  (softly  now)  a lot  better  or  a lot  worse. 

This  is  all  pretty  obvious  when  you  think  about  it.  In  almost  any 
area  of  human  activity,  or  study,  there  are  an  infinite  number  of 
possible  tasks  that  could  be  required,  questions  that  could  be 
asked,  limited  only  by  the  imagination  of  the  examiners.  And 
obviously,  in  a test  situation,  only  a few  may  be  chosen,  from 
which  a generalisation  can  be  made  about  the  rest.  But  the  more 
tasks  chosen,  and  the  more  they  are  a random  sample  of  the 
total  possible  universe  of  questions,  the  closer  you  can  get  to  the 
"true  score".  Further,  your  choice  is  a biased  choice.  Different 
people  will  choose  different  samples  with  different  biases.  So 
again,  the  more  people  involved  in  the  setting  of  the  examinable 
tasks,  the  closer  we  get  to  the  replicable  rank  order,  and  hence 
to  the  true  score. 

We  can't  just  stop  at  the  questions,  however;  different  markers 
rate  answers  differently.  So  markers  also  have  to  be  sampled. 

And  contexts  affect  the  result.  Physical  setting  often  affects 
performance.  Some  will  perform  better  at  home,  some  at  school, 
some  in  an  unknown  environment.  Some  produce  better  work 
when  isolated,  as  in  a "normal"  test  situation.  Others  require 
stimulation  in  a group,  which  approximate  more  "normal"  work 
situations. 

The  interactional  media  is  sometimes  crucial.  Some  express 
themselves  better  with  the  written  word;  others  arc  much  n\ore 
comfortable  with  visual,  aural-oral  or  more  physical 
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communication.  Meanings  can  be  communicated  through  many 
sensory  modes.  So  if  we  are  concerned  to  assess  understanding 
of  some  area  we  would  logically  need  to  check  across  all  of 
these  modes. 

And  the  time  is  important.  They  might  do  it  well  before  lunch, 
badly  after;  successfully  today,  unsuccessfully  in  a month's 
time. 

So  assessments  are  required  (marks  or  grades  or  rank  orders),  in 
all  these  different  ways  if  we  are  to  get  a true  estimate  of  a 
person's  attainment  or  ability. 

Whoops 

Whaclaya  mean,  whoops? 

I saw  that 
Saw  what? 

Saw  you  pull  that  card  out  of  your  sleeve. 

What  card? 

That  one  with  the  word  "ability"  on  it. 

/ didn't  pull  it  out  of  anywhere.  I materialised  it.  I created  it. 
You  made  it  up. 

I created  a useful  concept.  We  all  do  it  all  the  time. 

Useful  to  who? 

Useful  to  me. 

Why  is  it  useful  to  you  to  make  up  a concept  called  ability. 

Because  I've  created  a mess.  A conglomerate  of  numbers 
based  on  myriads  of  interactional  and  contextual  incidents. 
And  I know  how  to  turn  it  into  one  fairly  stable  number.  But 
then  I've  got  to  write  it  on  a label  and  pin  it  on  someone. 

Why? 

Why? 

Yes.  why? 
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Well,  if  I can't  pin  it  on  someone  then  I would  have  done  all 
that  work  for  nothing,  because  it's  obvious  that  although  all 
these  scores  and  grades  were  supposed  to  be  measuring  the 
same  thing,  they  vjere  actually  measuring  different  things. 

And  you've  got  to  have  them  measuring  the  same  thing? 

Obviously,  otherwise  I can't  add  up  all  the  marks  to  get  one 
stable  mark,  can  I? 

I suppose  not. 

So  I made  up  a name. 

Ability? 

Ability. 

And  no  doubt  you  specified  the  ability  as  being  identical  to 
the  task  area  you  were  assessing? 

Of  course. 

So  ability  is  what  the  total  (average)  number  is  measuring? 

Absolutely. 

Relatively,  you  mean. 

Yes,  it  would  be  fairer  to  say  relatively. 

And  if  you  know  their  ability  you  know  what  particular 
things  they  can  do? 

No,  I wouldn't  say  that. 

Perhaps  you  know  what  particular  things  they  can  do  better 
than  someone  else? 

No,  not  that  either. 

What  do  you  know  then? 

Well,  if  you  were  to  take  all  the  possible  things  that  a person 
might  he  reejuired  to  do  in  a particular  area  of  activity  that 
is  more  or  less  described  by  the  ability,  then  you  could  say 
that,  on  average,  and  vc/i’  consistently,  a person  with  a high 
score  on  that  ability  would  do  better  than  a person  with  a 
low  score. 

Whoops,  you've  done  another  shift.  All  this  information  isn't 


about  the  person.  It's  about  the  interaction  of  the  person 
with  the  task  with  the  assessors.  How  are  you  justified  in 
pinning  it  on  the  person  doing  the  tasks?  Why  isn't  this 
information  about  the  whole  contextual  community? 

Initially  it  is.  But  when  we  average  out  all  the  individual 
scores,  they  stabilise  for  each  person.  Regardless  of  the 
context,  and  regardless  of  the  particular  assessors.  And  the 
only  other  stable  objects  in  the  whole  shebang  are  the 
people  being  tested,  and  the  thing  we're  supposed  to  be 
measuring.  So  it  makes  sense.  Ability  is  the  stable  label. 

What  does  that  ability  score  tell  you  about  specific  things 
that  they  can  do? 

In  terms  of  specific  tasks  I would  have  to  admit,  if pressured 
to  do  so,  that  I could,  from  their  ability  score,  predict  veiy 
little. 

So  you  began  with  lots  of  information  about  differences. 
Indeed. 

And  you  finished  up  with  one  bit  of  information  and  a name 
attached  to  a person.  One  bit  of  information  about  a 
constancy. 

True. 

You  made  a choice.  You  could  have  said  that  a student's  true 
ability  was  all  that  variety  of  things  that  were  veiy  uneven 
and  unstable  and  changeable.  You  could  have  said  that  the 
true  description  of  ability  was  the  collection,  rather  than  the 
summary  or  summation,  of  all  the  information. 

I could  have  done  that. 

And  then  the  summaiy,  the  average,  would  represent  a huge 
simplification,  a reductionist  symbol,  a monstrous  error, 
rather  than  a true  score? 

That  follows. 

But  you  chose  to  define  the  average,  the  summary,  the 
abstraction,  as  the  true  score,  and  everything  else  as  error? 

Indeed  / did. 

How  do  you  justify  that? 

Because  the  average  gives  a stable  score,  and  a stable  rank 
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order,  and  this  enables  us  to  make  a clear  classification  of 
the  student. 

And  that's  important? 

It's  crucial.  You  could  say  it  was  the  aim  of  the  whole 
exercise. 

I thought  the  aim  of  the  exercise  was  to  describe  a student's 
learning. 

Would  you  think  the  best  way  to  do  that  was  with  a number? 
No. 

Well,  then! 

I have  tried  to  give  some  of  the  flavour  of  the  General  frame  of 
reference  here.  To  indicate  some  of  its  assumptions,  some  of  the 
things  it  can  do,  and  some  of  the  things  that  it  can't  do.  And  it  is 
apparent  that  one  of  the  things  that  it  can't  do  is  give  specific 
information  about  exactly  what  tasks  a person  can  or  cannot 
adequately  perform. 

I have  also,  in  the  spirit  of  this  frame,  fudged  a bit.  For  example, 
the  scores  are  not  stable;  they  are  stabler  after  they  are  averaged 
than  they  were  before.  As  are  the  rank  orders.  But  stabler  does 
not  mean  stable;  more  reliable  does  not  mean  reliable;  more 
valid  does  not  mean  valid.  More  of  this  later. 

I have  also  expanded  the  conceptualisation  of  this  frame  well 
beyond  most  of  the  theoretical  expositions  in  the  literature. 

Such  logical  expansion  does  not  lead  itself  to  elegant 
mathematical  modelling,  however,  so  the  fudging  of 
psychometricians  has  reduced,  restricted  and  simplified  these 
concepts  to  a shadow  of  their  full  power. 


The  Specific 

The  third  frame  of  reference  for  assessment  defines  the  world  of 
specific  behavioural  objectives,  or  specific  learning  outcomes, 
and,  by  implication  if  not  practice,  of  the  more  fashionable 
criterion  based  assessment  and  competency  standards. 

Here  we  are  far  away  from  the  religious  world  of  the  judge,  and 
the  pseudo-scientific  world  of  generalised  ability.  Here  is  a 
technological  space  in  which  a spade  is  indeed  a spade,  and  to 
Alice's  delight,  tilings  are  indeed  wliat  tliey  say  tliey  ai'C.  Or  so 
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it  would  seem. 

This  frame  of  reference  assumes  that  the  task  of  assessment  is  to 
describe  what  can  be  done,  under  what  conditions,  and  what 
constitutes  adequacy.  So  there  is  only  one  correct  description  of 
performance,  and  that  is  the  unambiguous  learning  outcome 
that  is  defined  in  advance.  It  is  assumed  that  learning  outcomes 
can  be  defined  so  clearly  that  there  is  no  doubt  whether  a 
person  has,  or  had  not,  matched  behaviour  to  the  outcome. 

There  is  no  problem  here  of  matching  objectives  to  curriculum, 
and  curriculum  to  testing.  The  objectives  are  the  curriculum  are 
the  learning  outcomes  are  the  test.  A rose  is  a rose  is  a rose. 

Here  is  the  bright  fluorescent  material  world  of  the 
technological  fix.  Reality  defined  as  observable  behaviour.  A 
world  where  doubt  and  uncertainty  is  no  more.  A place  of  clear 
goals,  purposeful  activity,  and  attainable  and  unambiguous 
outcomes. 

More  than  this.  This  is  surely  a political  revolution.  The  power 
to  certify  or  exclude  is  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  the  omnipotent 
judge  or  the  manipulative  psychometrician.  It  is  clearly  with  the 
student  who  can  self-certify  adequacy,  and  any  intelligent 
bystander  can  check  that  the  task  has  indeed  been  adequately 
accomplished. 

The  technique  was  first  developed  to  train  technicians  quickly 
and  efficiently  during  the  second  world  war  to  do  a limited 
number  of  very  specific  tasks,  and  follow  through  a finite 
number  of  carefully  specified  procedures.  In  this  it  was  highly 
successful,  and  its  overflow  into  the  general  training  area,  and 
the  nebulous  and  vague  syllabuses  of  education,  was  viewed 
with  delight  by  many  of  those  who  wished  a firmer  base  for 
guiding  and  assessing  learning.  That  is,  who  wanted  to  control 
what  people  learn. 

And  it  was  possible  to  find  in  most  areas  of  learning,  in  most 
specifications  of  jobs,  in  most  definitions  of  curriculum,  in  most 
topics  of  study,  some  irreducible  minimum,  some  particular 
aspects  of  performance  such  that  we  could  say  - well,  if  they 
cannot  do  at  least  those  things  to  this  level  of  skill,  or  if  they  do 
not  know  at  least  those  particular  facts,  then  we  could  never 
certify  that  they  were  adequate  in  this  area  of  functioning.  In 
other  words,  the  frame  proved  to  be  very  u.soful  where  there 
w'erc  a finite  number  of  tasks  that  could  be  isolated  and 
specified,  with  limits  of  adequacy  defined. 
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However,  there  were  two  questions,  one  technical  and  one 
political,  which  shattered  the  image  of  specific  behavioural 
objectives  as  a democratic  panacea  for  education.  The  first 
question  was  - is  it  possible  to  specifically  define  outcomes  in 
any  area  of  interaction  that  includes  cognitive  or  interactional 
areas  involving  any  problem  solving  or  analysis  or  synthesis. 
Any  activity,  that  is,  involving  cognition  of  more  complexity 
than  low-level  comprehension? 


Note,  however,  that  to  ask  this  question  is  to  step  outside  the 
frame.  For  the  assumption  of  the  frame  is  that  all  tasks  are  so 
specifiable. 


And  the  political  question  - who  defines  the  objectives?  Why 
these  particular  tasks?  Why  this  particular  context?  Of  what 
significance  this  particular  cut-off  for  adequacy?  Have  we 
solved  the  problems  of  reliability  or  adequacy,  or  merely 
hidden  them  behind  a dense  materialist  behavioural 
smoke-screen,  behind  which  shadowy  judges,  bureaucratically 
insidious,  silently  sit? 


Again,  to  ask  this  question  is  to  move  outside  this  frame.  Within 
the  frame  this  question  is  not  a contradiction,  it  is  simply 
irrelevant. 


The  Responsive 

The  Responsive  frame  of  reference  for  assessment  is  manifestly 
and  covertly  subjective:  no  longer  are  the  descriptions  and 
judgments  attributed  to  the  performance,  the  artefact,  or  the 
person.  What  the  assessor  says  is  no  longer  claimed  to  be  a 
quality  of  the  object  produced,  or  the  objectified  subject  that 
produced  it.  What  the  assessor  says  is  claimed  only  to  be  what  it 
indeed  is  - a response  of  the  assessor  to  a particular  situation  or 
artefact;  a verbalisation  of  a particular  human  response  to  an 
interaction;  a conshruction  of  the  person  assessing  that  says 
certainly  as  much  about  the  world  view  of  the  person  assessing 
as  it  does  about  some  abstract  quality  or  behavioural  skill  of  the 
object  or  person  being  assessed. 

Within  such  a frame  there  is  no  question  of  a right  judgment,  of 
a correct  cla.ssification,  of  a true  score.  The  response  might  be 
sensitive  or  insensitive,  sophisticated  or  ingenuous,  informed  or 
uninformed.  The  verbalisation  of  that  response  might  be  honest 
or  manipulative,  its  fullness  expressed  or  repies.sed,  its  clarity 
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widened  or  obscured.  It  still  belongs  undeniably  to  the  assessor, 
and  the  expectation  is  not  towards  a conformity  of  judgment, 
but  a diversity  of  reaction.  The  lowest  common  factor  of 
agreement  is  replaced  by  the  highest  common  multiple  of 
difference.  The  subject  of  assessment  is  no  longer  reduced  to  an 
object  by  the  limiting  reductionism  of  a single  number,  but  is 
expanded  by  the  hopefully  helpful  feedback  of  diverse  and 
stimulating  and  expansive  response. 

As  with  the  other  frames  of  reference,  this  one  rarely 
materialises  in  its  pure  form.  In  the  evaluation  literature  it  has 
gained  some  attention  under  the  rubric  of  formative  evaluation, 
which  occurs  during  a course  of  study,  a low  status  cousin  of 
summative  evaluation,  the  final  judgment,  that  more  macho 
space  where  the  real  battles  are  fought,  and  the  important 
decisions  are  made.  Even  sc,  there  is  professional  literature  in 
plenty,  and  especially  in  the  rhetoric  of  "teaching"  rather  than 
"assessment",  that  supports  the  idea  of  assessment  as  feedback 
and  guide,  rather  than  classification  and  judgment  (Williams, 
1967). 

So  it  is  in  this  diagnostic  and  formative  function  that  responsive 
assessment  has  found  its  place;  as  part  of  the  training  program 
rather  than  as  legitimate  description  of  what  has  been  learnt. 

There  is  good  logical  reason  for  this.  It  is  obvious  that  this  frame 
is  a direct  contradiction  to  the  Specific  frame,  in  which  there  is 
only  one  description  of  performance  required  and  that  is 
defined  in  advance. 

It  is  less  obvious,  but  none  the  less  true,  that  the  frame  contains, 
in  its  practical  functioning,  a contradiction  of  the  Judge  and 
General  frames,  for  it  denies  implicitly  the  idea  of  the  single 
accurate  order  of  merit,  and  hence  the  notion  of  some  true 
score,  or  of  some  inviolate  standard. 

There  is  a further  contradiction  built  into  the  assumptions  of  the 
Responsive  frame.  For  if,  in  attending  to  the  feedback,  the 
performance  of  the  pt  on  assessed  is  indeed  improved,  then 
the  quality  of  performance,  the  degree  of  skill,  will  be  changed, 
and  the  "true  score"  will  also  be  changed  in  the  very  functioning 
of  the  assessment  process,  making  the  accurate  judgment 
immediatclv  inaccurate. 

It  is  important  to  the  logic  of  the  Judge,  General  and  Specific 
frames  that  no  learning  takes  place  after  the  tost,  for  otherwise 
the  test  result  becomes  invalid,  and  must  smvlv  be  dispensed 
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with.  On  the  other  hand,  within  the  Responsive  frame,  it  is 
expected  that  the  responsive  feedback  from  an  assessor  will 
interact  with  the  performance  and  improve  the  quality  of  later 
work,  at  least  in  terms  of  that  particular  assessor. 


In  the  Responsive  frame,  this  is  an  act  to  be  applauded;  in  the 
other  frames,  it  is  a worrying  source  of  error;  in  this  respect  the 
Responsive  frame  fits  into  a dynamic,  and  hence  educative, 
environment.  The  other  frames  are  predicated  on  a static 
universe,  and  are  thus,  in  a profound  sense,  anti-educational. 


Shifting  sands 


How  does  the  Judge  perceive  the  other  frames?  To  the  Judge  the 
General  frame  is  hopelessly  relativistic,  lacking  in  authenticity 
and  depth,  and  devoid  of  standards,  the  Specific  frame  is 
reductionist  and  trivial,  unable  to  cope  with  the  cognitive 
complexity  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  any  discipline.  And  the 
Responsive  frame  is  permeated  with  that  subjectivity  that 
indicates  the  absence  of  the  objectivity  that  only  comes  with 
true  scholarship,  which  the  Judge  exemplifies. 


How  are  the  other  frames  viewed  from  the  General  perspective? 
The  Judge  simply  cannot  deliver  his  promise  of  measuring 
accurate  standards.  His  idiosyncrasy  is  legion  and  his 
omnipotence  is  self  delusion.  The  Specific  frame  presents 
information  that  is  scattered,  incapable  of  producing  a single 
dimension  of  measurement.  Any  addition  of  the  specific 
information  loses  it,  and  returns  the  data  to  the  General  frame 
without  the  usual  measurement  controls.  The  Responsive  frame 
presents  data  that  is  too  diverse  and  contradictory  to  be 
seriously  considered  as  a measurement. 


From  the  Specific  frame  the  Judge  may  be  measuring  something 
but  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  knows  what  it  is.  Just  so  with  the 
General  frame,  that  gets  lost  in  a wilderness  of  numbers  and 
cognitive  abstractions.  And  the  Responsive  frame  belongs  to  the 
world  of  opinion  and  gossip  rather  than  scientific  description. 


The  Responsive  assessor  sees  the  Judge  as  a responsive  assessor, 
deluded  by  a fantasy  of  objectivity  and  accuracy.  The  General 
frame  is  seen  as  mathematical  chicanery  used  to  justify 
unsustainable  classifications  of  individual  people.  And  the 
Specific  frame  is  seen  as  an  absurd  attempt  to  reduce  human 
experience  and  performance  to  a few  describable  and 
measurable  beha\'iours. 
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Conclusion 


Sensible  debate  within  a particular  frame  of  reference  for 
assessment  sometimes  occurs.  However,  rational  debate  across 
the  full  range  of  frames  is  a rarity.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  is 
that  people  argue  from  different  frames  of  reference,  with  their 
incompatible  assumptions,  and  these  are  rarely  made  overt.  Not 
only  that,  but  individual  people  in  a particular  discussion  shift 
from  one  frame  of  reference  to  another,  sometimes  with 
bewildering  speed. 

This  is  why  a conversation  between  a university  professor 
(Judge),  a psychometrician  (General),  a educational  software 
teclmologist  (Specific),  and  a radical  teacher  (Responsive), 
sounds  like  the  sound  track  from  a Marx  Brothers  movie. 


In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  see  how  these  frames  are  related  to 
concepts  of  equity  and  hierarchy. 

Return  to  Table  of  Contents 
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Chapter  8:  Equity,  frames  and  hierarchy 


Synopsis 

In  this  section  I want  to  tease  out  some  of  the  relationships 
between  equity  and  assessment. 

Life  wasn't  meant  to  be  easy.  We  have  four  frames  for 
assessment.  Four  differing  sets  of  assumptions  about  what 
assessment  is  about.  Equity  is  similarly  compounded.  There  are 
(at  least)  three  differing  definitions  of  equity  in  current  use:  The 
first  is  based  on  equal  means,  treating  everyone  the  same;  the 
second  is  based  on  equal  ends,  treating  everybody  differently  to 
end  up  the  same;  and  the  third  is  based  on  elucidating  different 
ends  and  different  means.  The  advantages,  limitations,  and 
pre-conditions  for  these  three  notions  to  be  effective  in  practice 
are  discussed. 


Then  I take  each  frame  of  reference  for  assessment  in  turn,  and 
tease  out  its  compatibility  with  each  notion  of  equity,  and  with 
the  hierarchical  power  relations  of  which  the  assessment  system 
is  an  integral  part. 


The  meaning  of  equity 

Equity  means  fair,  says  my  dictionary.  And  fair  means,  you 
guessed  it,  equity.  I asked  my  seven  year  old  daughter  what  fair 
means.  Sharing  things,  she  said.  Still  not  satisfied,  I asked  my 
five  year  old.  Fair  means  not  missing  out,  she  said,  being 
included. 

That  seemed  like  a good  start.  Notions  of  equal  shares  and 
inclusion.  But  the  meaning  gets  more  complicated  as  the 
implications  for  achieving  fairness  are  developed. 


Equal  treatment 

The  soft  definition  of  fairness  is  that  everyone  gets  treated  the 
same.  But  then  they  end  up  differently  becau.se  different  people 
respond  differently  to  the  same  input.  We  can  say  that's  fair 
because  some  people  are  more  intelligent  or  work  harder  so  we 
would  expect  them  to  gain  more.  But  then  if  the  nature  of  the 
input  is  changed,  different  people  succeed.  And  the  people  who 
succeed  often  seem  very  similar  to  the  people  who  design  and 
implement  the  input.  Not  surprising  really. 
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What  has  been  designed  here  is  a nice  tight  closed  logical 
system;  people  design  educational  means  and  ends  to  produce 
people  rather  like  themselves  and  also  produce  definitions  of 
intelligence  or  ability  or  skill  or  relevant  knowledge  based  on 
similar  means  and  ends,  thus  justifying  the  fairness  of  the 
unequal  ends  in  terms  of  the  unequal  intelligences  of  the  people 
attaining  them. 


The  self  fulfilling  prophecy  continues  when  we  make  these 
unequal  ends  the  criteria  for  selection  to  favoured  occupations 
(Goslin,  1963  pl56).  Here  the  success  of  the  incumbents,  and  all 
are  deemed  successful  by  definition  once  selected,  proves  the 
value  and  validity  of  the  whole  process.  Certainly  none  of  the 
people  so  favoured  are  likely  to  suggest  that  almost  anyone 
could  do  their  job  given  an  appropriate  training  programme,  or, 
even  more  unthinkable  these  days,  through  an  informal 
apprenticeship. 


How  do  teachers  react  to  this  soft  definition  of  equity?  For  those 
who  see  their  task  primarily  as  transmitting  certain  knowledge 
and  skill  and  attitudes  to  students  the  definition  is  appealing. 
Because  they  see  their  professional  task  as  transmission,  they 
are  likely  to  define  clarity  of  communication  in  terms  of  logic 
and  intention  rather  than  in  terms  of  accessibility  or  effect.  Thus 
their  professional  integrity  will  be  preserved  if  they  treat  all 
students  in  exactly  the  same  way.  It  will  even  be  considered  an 
advantage  if  all  students  dress  the  same  in  some  sort  of  uniform 
so  that  personal  idiosyncrasy  is  visually  nullified. 


At  the  other  end  of  this  spectrum  are  teachers,  often  those  who 
teach  very  young  children,  who  have  some  sense  of  the  student 
as  a person  with  a very  particular  background  and  learning 
style,  and  who  have  a sense  of  responsibility  to  deal  with  those 
differences,  albeit  with  certain  specified  skills  or  knowledge  as 
having  particular  importance.  Such  teachers  will  see  the  gross 
limitations  of  this  equal  treatment  definition,  and  will  tend  to 
reject  it. 


Yet  even  these  teachers  are  likely  to  be  ambivalent  about 
rejecting  this  definition  entirely,  because  of  their  position  in  the 
total  educational  structure.  After  all,  there  is  a curriculum  that 
all  students  are  expected  to  master,  and  the  larger  and  more 
structured  the  organisational  unit  in  which  they  are  enmeshed, 
the  more  likely  they  are  to  feel  the  pressure  and  surveillance 
directed  towards  particular  ends.  And  the  bigger  the  group  of 
students  they  are  confronted  with,  the  more  helples.s  they  are 
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likely  to  feel  about  the  possibility  of  treating  everyone 
differently. 

Then,  confronted  with  the  inapossibility  of  treating  the  children 
differently,  in  confusion  they  abdicate;  if  it  isn't  possible  to 
achieve  equity  of  ends  through  differential  treatment,  isn't  it 
best  to  at  least  achieve  equity  of  means? 


Equal  ends 

Let's  take  a closer  look  at  this  harder  definition  of  fairness; 
fairness  is  treating  everyone  differently  so  they  end  up  the 
same. 

The  reasoning  is  clear.  People  have  different  prior  experience, 
so  they  necessarily  start  a new  experience  with  different  prior 
knowledge  and  skill.  So  if  they  are  all  treated  the  same,  this 
differential  starting  point  will  produce  disparate  ends.  It  follows 
we  must  treat  all  of  them  differently  if  we  are  to  give  them  all 
the  same  opportunity  to  reach  the  same  specified  end  point. 
Fairness  or  equal  opportunity  thus  means  giving  additional 
resources  and  time  to  those  who  are  originally  disadvantaged  in 
order  to  achieve  equality  of  ends. 

Surely  that's  fair?  Possibly.  But  who  decides  what  these  ends  are 
that  everyone  should  strive  to  reach?  Usually  they  are  defined 
by  an  unrepresentative  group,  who  have  a strong  vested 
interest  in  maintaining  and  distributing  certain  sorts  of 
knowledge,  values,  skills  and  myths,  and/ or  of  limiting  the 
number  of  people  who  will  have  access  to  the  same.  Thus  the 
ends  are  a narrow  selection  from  a much  wider  range  of 
possibilities.  Why  should  all  the  resources  go  into  these 
particular  ends? 

Part  of  the  answer  relates  to  the  current  nature  of  institutions, 
and  the  learning  that  can  occur  in  them.  They  are  not 
constructed  or  resourced  in  a way  conducive  to  individualised 
learning,  but  in  terms  of  much  larger  learning  units. 

So  teaching  institutions  tend  to  ignore  the  unfair  treatment  of 
individual  students  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  individual 
students  have  no  power,  this  representation  of  unfairness  is 
rarely  articulated;  and  second,  because  an  adequate 
differentiated  response  would  administratively  smell  of 
disorder,  such  an  approach  would  be  contrary  to  the 
institution's  structural  purpose  as  a hierarchy,  which  is  to 
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impose  order. 


Some  sub-groups  however  do  have  power.  Institutions  have  to 
respond  to  claims  of  discrimination  against  particular 
sub-groups  of  gender,  class,  ethnicity,  or  whatever  minority  has 
found  a voice.  This  has  been  useful  in  the  short  term  as  an 
awareness  raising  activity  about  the  equity  issue. 


Such  political  activity  on  the  part  of  sub-groups  that  have  found 
themselves  disadvantaged  by  current  structures  of  teaching  has 
resulted  in  some  shift,  at  least  in  terms  of  rhetoric,  towards  the 
equal  ends  definition  of  equity.  There  has  been  some  small 
acceptance  of  the  idea  that  it  is  equity  of  ends  rather  than  of 
means  that  should  define  equity. 


However,  the  "equal  ends"  comparison  has  been  applied  to 
groups,  not  to  individuals;  the  debate  has  been  about  whether 
as  many  girls  as  boys  can  join  the  power  elite,  and  not  about  the 
individualised  treatment  that  might  allow  all  who  so  desire  to 
be  successful.  As  the  debate  is  about  the  sharing  of  domination 
between  groups,  it  largely  ignores  the  domination  within  such 
groups.  As  such  it  is  also  about  the  sharing  of  violation,  and  not 
about  its  elimination. 


Equal  ends  and  the  myth  of  the  intelligent  child 

Action  has  been  at  two  levels.  One  involves  awareness  raising, 
so  that  members  of  disadvantaged  sub-groups  are  encouraged 
to  attempt  educational  activities  previously  not  sought;  for 
example,  girls  to  study  mathematics  or  engineering. 


The  other  action  has  been,  not  surprisingly,  to  attempt  an 
economic  fix.  Just  as  economic  health,  on  the  current 
fashionable  models,  supposedly  bears  a long  term  relationship 
to  standard  of  living  and  quality  of  life  for  all,  so  more 
resources  for  the  "disadvantaged"  sub-groups  will  supposedly 
produce  more  equitable  ends  educationally. 


Such  an  approach  ignores  the  relationship  between  means  and 
ends.  For  if  it  is  the  means,  in  this  case  the  particular  form  of 
educational  environment,  that  has  actually  produced  the 
different  ends,  then  more  of  the  same  means  is  hardly  likely  to 
improve  matters.  Indeed,  intensifying  the  same  means  may 
produce  more  discrimination.  (Of  one  thing  though  we  may  be 
sure.  More  resources  for  the  disadvantaged  will  certainly 
benefit  those  advantaged  who  have  identified  the  problem,  and 
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have  some  solutions,  preferably  packaged.) 

How  could  this  be?  How  could  an  educational  environment, 
created  by  professional  teachers,  produce  negative  results, 
increase  disadvantage?  Surely  anyone  with  sufficient 
motivation  and  intelligence  can  succeed? 

That’s  one  myth  that  has  always  stood  in  the  way  of  any  real 
progress  towards  sharing  and  inclusion.  Once  you  accept  the 
idea  of  "bright"  students  and  "dumb"  students,  and  the  notion 
that  there  is  a direct  causal  relation  between  attitude  and 
success,  then  inequities  are  merely  a mirror  of  these  individual 
variables.  If  girls  don't  do  as  well  as  boys  it  is  either  because 
they're  not  so  bright,  they're  not  motivated,  or  both.  And  poor 
kids  are  dumber  than  rich  kids  and  that's  why  they  don't  do  so 
well.  It's  obvious.  It's  genetic  as  much  as  anything.  Rich  kid's 
fathers  are  more  intelligent  otherwise  they  wouldn't  be  rich! 

Teachers,  armed  with  prejudicial  expectations  and  judgments  as 
well  as  assessment  data,  are  often  quite  clear  about  who  is 
bright,  average,  and  not  so  bright  in  their  class,  a distinction  not 
always  so  clear  to  the  outside  observer.  I've  talked  to  small 
groups  of  children  in  hundreds  of  schools.  I'd  often  ask  the 
Principal  to  select  a small  group  of  about  twelve  students,  some 
bright,  some  slow  (one  of  the  in-words  for  stupid  at  the  time). 
We'd  sit  in  a circle  on  the  floor  in  the  library  and  talk  about 
home  and  school  and  life  and  the  future  for  an  hour  or  so.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  I was  never  able  to  tell  which  of  the 
students  v^rere  supposed  to  be  the  "slow"  ones.  I suspected 
sometimes  they  included  those  who  had  made  the  most 
significant  contributions,  and  the  most  profound  comments. 

The  "blame  the  victim"  ideology  is  pervasive  in  education,  and 
is  maintained  through  the  closed  logical  system  described 
earlier.  Assessment  procedures  play  a crucial  role  here.  After 
all,  the  teacher  is  paid  to  teach.  Yet  the  failure  label  is  invariably 
attached  to  the  student. 

Different  people,  ends  and  means 

Because  both  the  common  ends,  and  the  means  of  attaining 
them,  seem  to  contain  within  themselves  the  seeds  of  the 
inequalities  we  are  trying  to  diminish,  we  can  try  a third 
definition  of  fairness. 

Fairness  is  treating  people  differently  so  they  can  end  up 
differently.  And  the  different  ends  will  be  determined  large!}' 
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by  the  students  themselves.  Fairness  than  consists  in  providing 
different  resources  so  that  different  people  can  achieve  their 
own  different  end  points,  through  their  own  appropriate 
means. 

Is  this  individual  choice  and  freedom  not  illusory?  Surely 
expectations  embedded  in  people's  social  class  or  gender  will 
determine  their  choices,  and  so  inequities  of  power  and  wealth 
will  still  be  perpetuated? 

This  is  not  a light  criticism,  and  the  strength  of  such  sub-cultural 
or  individual  expectations  is  great.  However,  this  strength  is 
diminished  as  the  awareness  and  verbalisation  of  the  imposed 
expectations  increases.  Sub-cultural  expectations  do  not 
invalidate  the  logic  of  the  "difference"  definition.  They  do 
indicate  some  of  the  conditions  for  an  implementation  in  accord 
with  its  purposes. 

The  professional  rhetoric  of  education  is  concerned  with  ideas 
of  "individual  differences",  of  the  "whole  person,"  and  of  "clear 
thinking,  rational  man."  Less  so  with  the  passionate, 
spontaneous,  loving,  emotional  man,  or  woman.  Even  so,  we 
might  expect  some  professional  support  for  the  different  ends 
and  means  definition.  There  is,  however,  an  inherent 
contradiction  between  the  structure  of  educational  institutions 
and  this  idea  of  equity.  So  the  learning  reality  rarely  approaches 
the  professional  rhetoric. 

The  structure  of  the  school  is  hierarchical  and  competitive.  The 
revered  qualities  are  conformity  (called  cooperation),  emotional 
suppression  (called  rationality),  and  acceptance  of  absurdity 
(called  maturity  or  respect).  None  of  these  qualities  is  necessary 
for  effective  learning.  Indeed,  all  are  inimical  to  learning  beyond 
the  trivial.  Yet  all  are  necessary  for  success  in  learning  at  a 
school,  because  the  institutional  structure,  the  political  reality 
that  pervades  the  learning  institution,  demands  these 
prerequisite  responses. 

Such  an  emphasis  on  control  and  order  is  simply  incompatible 
with  the  idea  of  young  people  (of  any  people)  being  the  main 
determinants  of  what  they  learn  and  how  they  learn  it.  That 
would  be  seen  by  the  institution  as  anarchy.  And  whilst  some 
teachers  would  see  it  as  professionally  desirable,  they  would  go 
on  to  add  that  "in  reality,  of  course, ..." 

What  they  mean  is  that  the  imperatives  of  their  professional 
ethic  and  of  their  hierarchical  morality  arc  different.  And  in 
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such  a situation  the  hierarchical  imperative  will  hold 
precedence.  Such  political  expediency  is  often  mis-named 
"reality".  It  is  more  accurately  called  political  obligation,  the 
moral  imperative  embedded  in  the  institutional  power 
structure.  When  professional  behaviour  is  not  subservient  to 
this  obligation,  any  teacher  risks  exclusion  from  the  structure. 
Professional  survival  is,  in  the  unreal  world  of  the  institution, 
indeed  dependent  on  political  expediency. 


Equity,  frame  and  hierarchy 

Four  frames  of  reference  for  assessment  have  been  defined;  four 
professionally  legitimate  ways  to  describe  educational 
performance,  each  containing  different  assumptions  about  the 
nature  of  the  task.  And  each,  no  doubt,  differentially 
appropriate  for  particular  purposes.  Professionally  there  is  an 
obligation  to  attach  appropriate  frames  to  such  particular 
purposes. 

Then  three  definitions  of  fairness  have  been  described;  three 
morally  justifiable  ways  to  describe  educational  equity,  each 
fraught  with  its  own  limitations,  and  containing  its  own  implicit 
notions  about  the  meaning  of  justice. 

These  notions  of  frames  and  equity  come  together  and  form  a 
discourse  within  educational  institutions  which  are  almost 
invariably  hierarchical  in  their  power  structures,  and  these 
educational  systems  themselves  are  embedded  in  wider  societal 
structures  of  that  very  special  form  of  hierarchy  called 
bureaucracy.  This  is  not  the  time  and  place  to  go  into  detail 
about  differences  between  simple  hierarchies  and 
bureaucracies.  At  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  I will  note  here 
that  simple  hierarchies  usually  have  an  identifiable  person,  with 
describable  characteristics,  at  the  apex.  Bureaucracies,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  led  by  shadowy  and  replaceable  functionaries. 
Personal  idiosyncrasies  in  such  functionaries  are  abhorred.  One 
of  their  tasks  is  to  await  their  inevitable  replacement  by  robots 
with  phlegm  and  aplomb  (Arendt,  1969;  Kavan,  1985). 

Now  1 want  to  examine  the  compatibilities  between  these 
professional  assessment  options,  meanings  of  fairness,  and  the 
social  structure  called  hierarchy. 

Hierarchy,  equity  and  the  Judge's  frame 
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Assessment  in  the  Judge's  frame  is  quite  compatible  with 
institutional  hierarchy.  More  than  this,  by  fusing  the 
professional  and  political  aspects  of  function  the  assessment 
process  both  strengthens  and  justifies  the  structure. 

Specifically,  if  the  Judge  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  student 
may  be  accurately  assessed,  then  the  hierarchical  structure  is 
necessary  in  order  to  achieve  this  educational  requirement.  In 
addition,  if  a Chief  Judge  is  necessary  to  check,  or  at  least  ratify, 
the  accuracy  of  Lesser  Judges,  then  the  next  level  of  hierarchy, 
the  Head  of  Department,  is  necessitated.  And  so  on.  Thus  the 
illusion  that  hierarchy  is  necessary  for  educational  purposes  is 
maintained. 

Because  the  Judge's  purpose  and  power  are  both  based  on  his  or 
her  claim  to  recognise  the  standard,  the  equal  treatment 
definition  of  equity  dovetails  nicely  with  this  frame.  Indeed,  the 
assessor's  work  is  so  much  simpler  if  all  students  have  been 
through  the  same  educational  programme,  so  all  have  had  an 
equal  opportunity  to  know  or  respond  to  the  answers  to  the 
questions  asked.  Whilst  Judges  would  deny  the  necessity  for  a 
rank  order  of  students,  they  would  all  be  willing  to  admit  that 
their  task  is  so  much  easier  once  the  rank  order  has  been 
produced.  All  they  have  to  do  then  is  locate  the  standard 
between  two  particular  students,  and  the  classification  of  all  the 
other  students  automatically  follows. 

The  equal  ends  definition  of  equity  presents  the  Judge  with  no 
theoretical  difficulties.  In  practice  however  there  are  great 
difficulties. 

Whilst  the  Judges  believe  they  can  recognise  standards,  the 
research  indicates  clearly  that  they  are  capable  only  of  assessing 
comparative  performance,  and  the  "standard"  is  inevitably 
linked  to  the  sample  of  responses  provided,  as  well  as  to  some 
assumptions  about  the  composition  of  that  sample.  For 
example,  given  a large  sample  with  a complete  range  of  student 
work,  a Judge  will  assess  some  (or  many)  as  being  below  the 
required  standard.  Later,  given  a sample  containing  only  those 
assessed  previously  at  above  standard,  the  Judge  will  now 
assess  some  of  these  at  below  standard,  especially  if  he  or  she 
assumes  the  sample  is  covering  the  full  range  (Hartog  and 
Rhodes  1936). 

So  even  if  the  equal  ends  definition  were  achieved  with  a given 
group,  and  through  differential  treatment  they  had  all  reached 
an  adequate  standard,  according  to  some  data,  it  is  almost 
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certain  that  the  Judge  will  still  assess  some  at  below  the 
required  standard. 

However,  as  explained  earlier,  equal  ends  doesn't  really  apply 
to  individuals,  but  to  sub-groups.  It's  the  relative  percentage  of 
success  between  sub-groups  that  assumes  importance  for  the 
equity  watch  dogs.  In  this  regard  Judges,  being  rational  and 
aware  beings,  are  often  able  to  adequately  attune  their 
prejudices  to  the  political  requirements  of  their  time. 

If  the  equal  ends  definition  of  difficulty  sets  a difficult  task  for 
the  Judge,  then  rationally  the  different  ends  and  means 
definition  presents  an  incomprehensible  one.  For  how  could  one 
hundred  completely  different  products,  the  outcomes  of  one 
hundred  different  curricula,  be  compared  to  a single  standard? 
Surely  only  Judges  of  very  high  status,  or  extreme  arrogance, 
would  attempt  such  a task. 

Faint  heart  made  not  fair  Judge!  To  the  Judge  it's  no  harder  than 
any  other  assessment  task.  The  Judge  is  undeterred  by  the 
variety  of  products  and  purposes.  The  Judge's  standard  is 
inviolate.  The  Judge  simply  compares  each  work  to  this 
standard  and  the  decision  is  clear. 

However,  to  do  this  they  must  of  necessity  apply  their  own 
criteria  for  success,  rather  than  that  of  the  student.  In  so  doing 
they  would  countermand  the  requirements  of  an  educational 
program  directed  towards  different  ends  and  means  equity,  in 
which  the  purposes,  and  hence  the  appropriate  criteria,  and 
thus  necessarily  the  acceptable  "standards",  vary  from  student 
to  student.  Luckily,  such  rational  considerations  rarely  impose 
on  the  Judge's  religious  rituals. 


Hierarchy,  equity  and  the  General  frame 

The  General  frame  has  found  little  acceptance  within 
educational  institutions.  Despite  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
technical  and  academic  literature  of  educational  measurement 
refers  to  this  frame,  and  professional  testing  agencies  use  this 
frame  for  both  standardised  tests  and  for  grading  students,  its 
egalitarian  overtones,  at  least  in  regard  to  assessors,  has  found 
little  response  within  institutions,  despite  the  overwhelming 
evidence  that  using  this  frame  produces  more  stable  rank  order 
grading  of  students. 

Let's  look  at  this  a little  more  closely.  The  General  frame  of 
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reference  assumes  that  any  single  examiner  is  prone  not  only  to 
idiosyncratic  error  due  to  differences  in  criteria  and  "standards" 
with  other  assessors,  but  also  to  considerable  reliability  error  in 
his  or  her  own  remarking.  That  is,  they  will  give  different  marks 
or  grades  if  they  mark  the  same  papers  on  different  occasions, 
or  if  they  mark  different  versions  of  the  same  paper  at  the  same 
time.  And  not  only  that,  but  such  errors  are  increased,  not 
decreased,  if  prior  knowledge  of  the  student  is  available 
(generalizability  errors,  that  is).  And  not  only  that,  but  that  chief 
examiners  are  no  better  than  any  others  in  regard  to  such 
heinous  errors. 

All  this  would  be  bad  enough,  interfering  as  it  does  with  the 
"right"  of  the  teacher  or  lecturer  to  have  ownership  of  their 
students,  and  to  alone  decide  their  future.  But  if  the  assessment 
input  of  any  competent  person  is  as  good  as  anyone  else's,  then 
the  whole  hierarchical  structure  of  the  organisation  is  called  into 
question. 

Worse  is  to  come.  Some  studies  have  found  that  groups  of 
students  assessing  their  own  work  are  also  able  to  get  closer  to 
the  "true"  score  than  are  individual  learned  superiors.  This  is 
democracy  run  wild;  this  is  destabilisation  of  hallowed 
structures;  this  is  anarchy. 

Of  course,  educational  institutions  can  survive  without  their 
Judges,  although  the  professional  justifications  evoked  by  their 
presence  does  wonders  for  institutional  status.  If  Judges  lose  the 
Wars  of  the  Gradings  to  professional  test  agencies,  then  so  be  it. 
There  are  still  plenty  of  hierarchical  tasks  to  be  done  in  selecting 
syllabuses,  administering  tests,  limiting  admission,  marking 
rolls,  ejecting  students,  and  so  on. 

Even  so,  removing  the  myth  of  the  Judge  from  the  ideology  of 
the  educational  institution  is  pulling  out  its  teeth,  leaving  it 
gumless  in  academia.  The  function  of  the  school  and  university 
has  always  been  equivocal.  Rhetorically  defined  by  its  purpose 
of  searching  for  truth  and  instilling  freedom  of  thought,  its 
practical  purpose  has  been  much  more  mundane  - to  conser\  e 
the  culture  by  perpetuating  its  myths  and  reproducing  its  social 
and  technical  elements. 

The  risk  with  academics  is  that  they  sometimes  take  their 
rhetoric  seriously,  and  actively  try  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
ideology  and  practi.se.  Given  the  somewhat  radical  stance 
cieveloped  in  some  schools  and  universities  in  the  sixties  and 
early  seventies,  it  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  they  should 
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be  milked  of  some  of  their  power  during  the  eighties  and  early 
nineties  of  this  century.  The  economic  cringe  is  obvious.  But 
what  more  Machiavellian  way  of  producing  an  academic  cringe 
than  by  using  their  own  research  as  justification  for  removing 
their  Judges'  power. 


In  regard  to  equity,  the  equal  treatment  definition  implies  some 
measure  of  competitive  merit,  and  such  a measure  would 
certainly  be  "fairer",  that  is  more  stable  and  less  dependent  on 
the  vagaries  of  particular  assessors,  if  the  General  frame  of 
assessment  were  used. 


This  frame  would  also  be  useful  in  relation  to  the  equal  ends 
definition  if  professionally  normed  and  standardised  tests  were 
used  as  an  end  point  for  a satisfactory  standard.  However,  it 
would  be  a mistake  to  believe  that  the  test  measured  any 
pre-existing  standard.  Rather  the  standard  is  defined  by  a 
certain  score  on  the  test.  The  validity  of  any  such  measure  is 
moot.  And  indeed,  this  very  mootness  has  left  a gap  in  which 
the  Judge  has  been  resuscitated.  For  who  else  is  capable  to 
legitimise  an  arbitrary  cut-off?  (See  any  Public  examination 


manual). 


The  rank  ordering  procedures  of  the  General  frame  are  not 
appropriate  to  the  different  ends  and  means  idea  of  equity, 
because  the  educational  ends  and  means  are  individually 
negotiable,  so  there  is  no  single  "ability"  or  "trait"  or  "domain" 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  students  can  be  ranked. 


Hierarchy,  equity  and  the  Specific  frame 

The  Specific  frame  is  very  compatible  with  hierarchy.  It  is  the 
ultimate  in  accountability  and  order.  Once  the  outcomes  are 
defined,  or  the  domain  of  study  clearly  enunciated,  educational 
programs  using  computers  can  reduce  the  whole  educational 
enterprise  to  central  administrative  control,  thus  bypassing  the 
sometimes  difficult  professional  and  technical  considerations 
that  in  the  past  have  hampered  managerial  efficiency. 
New-style  managers  in  particular,  wanting  clear  outcomes  and 
economic  accountability,  are  likely  to  regard  the  Specific  frame, 
into  which  the  severely  bastardised  criterion  referenced 
assessment  and  competency  standards  has  been  incorporated, 
as  a panacea. 

Advocates  of  this  frame  are  likely  to  down-play,  and 
underestimate,  the  differences  between  the  equal  treatments 
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and  equal  ends  definitions  of  equity.  It's  simply  a matter  of 
time,  they  say.  Our  objectives  are  clear,  our  programs  are  tested, 
and  everyone  can  reach  the  desired  standard  if  they  try.  Some 
are  a little  slower  than  others,  that's  all,  so  they  will  require  a 
little  more  time.  But,  given  sufficient  time,  everyone  will 
succeed  (Bloom,  1976). 

This  is  facile.  Different  treatment  involves  much  more  than 
time.  Learning  styles  and  appropriate  student-teacher 
relationships  cannot  be  condensed  into  this  single  variable. 

None  the  less,  this  could  represent  some  movement  towards 
student  empowerment,  in  as  much  as  very  clear  and  achievable 
indicators  are  given  to  the  student  about  what  they  must  do  in 
order  to  complete  the  course  adequately. 

There  is  no  theoretical  reason  why  some  specific  behavioural 
objectives,  and  some  more  general  criterion  referenced 
objectives,  should  not  be  part  of  the  negotiated  contracts 
associated  with  the  different  ends  and  means  definition  of 
equity.  However,  these  would  generally  be  negotiated  between 
student  and  teacher  as  part  of  the  learning  process,  rather  that 
imposed  on  students  and  teachers  as  predefined  parts  of  the 
course. 

In  terms  of  its  current  usage  in  education,  such  negotiation 
would  violate  current  practice  and  trends,  which  uses  the 
criterion  referenced  outcomes,  professionally  developed  and 
applied,  as  the  true  measure  of  achievement  standard. 
Ironically,  to  the  extent  that  the  outcomes  are  inadequately 
defined,  and  thus  confused,  the  gateway  to  incorporate  such 
outcomes  into  the  broad  definition  of  equity  becomes  enlarged. 
That  is,  the  outcomes  may  become  differentially  specific  by 
negotiated  discourse  with  particular  students. 

Because  it  denies  hierarchy,  however,  this  rarely  happens.  It  is 
discouraging  to  see  an  assessment  frame  which  seemed  to  hold 
promise  for  the  empowerment  of  students  now  being  used  as 
an  instrument  of  rigidity  and  conformity,  as  another  meter  to 
objectify  disadvantage  and  enshrine  privilege. 


Hierarchy,  equity  and  the  Responsive  frame 


The  Responsive  frame  contradicts  hierarchy.  Genuine 
negotiation  implies  symmetry  of  power  relations.  Openness  in 
communication,  the  free  flow  of  information  in  both  directions, 
is  not  compatible  with  authority -subordinate  power  relations. 
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This  would  be  true  even  if  the  power  relations  were  reversed, 
and  the  student  were  to  employ  the  tutor  to  teach.  Dependency 
invariably  inhibits  truthfulness. 

The  Responsive  frame  is  also  contradictory  both  to  the  equal 
treatment  and  the  equal  ends  definitions  of  equity.  Responding 
to  individuals  in  different  ways  is  obviously  not  compatible 
with  the  equal  treatment  definition,  and  spontaneous 
generation  of  criteria,  negotiated  curricula  and  assessment 
descriptions,  and  obviously  subjective  responses,  have  little 
connection  to  common  goals  and  end  points. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  some  well-defined  objectives  might  not  be 
found  acceptable  and  useful  to  particular  students  in  describing 
what  they  wish  to  learn,  and  how  they  will  know  when  they've 
learnt  it.  Nor  that  some  other  objectives  may  be  so  essential  to  a 
course  that  they  are  prescribed  and  proscribed  in  the  beginning. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Responsive  frame  of  assessment  is  quite 
compatible  with  the  different  ends  and  means  definition  of 
equity.  This  frame  is,  in  fact,  a necessary  part  of  any  educational 
processes  that  value  diversity  and  freedom  of  students,  and 
thus  include  this  broad  equity  concept  of  fairness  and  justice. 

Summary 

The  relationship  of  value  to  assessment  mode  becomes 
apparent.  Certain  definitions  of  equity,  and  certain  assessment 
modes,  are  inherently  contradictory  to  each  other  and  to  the 
power  structures  that  contain  them;  as  such,  they  will  be  seen, 
accurately  and  probably  unconsciously,  as  potentially 
destabilising,  and  consequently  be  ignored,  nullified,  or 
corrupted  into  acceptability. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  look  at  the  criteria  of  measuring 
instruments,  and  how  these  fit  with  the  four  frames  for 
assessment. 


Return  to  Table  of  Contents 
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Chapter  9:  Instrumentation 


Introduction 

Assessments  in  the  Responsive  mode  do  not  necessarily  involve 
standards  or  measures.  In  this  frame,  assessors  may  be  content 
to  describe  without  measuring,  to  give  feedback  without 
judgment,  to  respond  with  blatant  subjectivity. 

However,  in  the  political  and  technocratic  world  in  which 
evaluation  thrives,  such  "soft"  assessments  are  scorned,  and  the 
claim  to  measure,  to  rank,  and  to  compare  to  a standard  is  what 
gives  status  and  power  to  the  evaluation  process.  Sydenham 
(1979)  points  out  that  even  in  the  physical  sciences 

In  the  social  world,  it  is  people,  regardless  of  any  particular 
label,  who  are  subjugated. 


Measurements  in  physics 


To  measure  any  quantity  or  quality  in  the  physical  world  we 
use  an  instrument,  and  the  instrument  must  be  calibrated.  To 
measure  length  we  need  a ruler,  and  on  the  ruler  is  the  scale.  To 
measure  time  we  need  a clock,  and  on  the  clock  face  is  the  scale 
in  seconds.  To  measure  current  we  need  an  ammeter,  calibrated 
in  amperes.  The  electricity  meter  measures  electrical  energy 
consumed  and  is  calibrated  in  kilowatt  hours. 


To  calibrate  the  instrument  there  are  three  requirements.  The 
first  relates  to  scale,  the  second  to  replicability,  and  the  third  to 
theory-practice  bridging. 


Whilst  scales  do  not  have  to  be  linear  (they  may  be  logarithmic 
or  indeed  of  any  other  mathematical  or  ordered  function),  the 
nature  of  the  scale  does  need  to  be  known  if  any  sensible 
interpretation  of  the  scale  is  to  be  made.  I will  discuss  only 
linear  scales  here,  as  they  are  the  simplest  and  the  most 
common,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  general  argument  would 
apply  to  any  other  scale  for  which  a mathematical  function 
applies  with  which  to  interpret  differences. 


For  a linear  scale  equal  gaps  represent  equal  quantities  of  the 
thing  being  measured.  The  gap  between  3m  and  4m  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  gap  betw'een  6m  and  7m.  The  period  of  time 
represented  between  9.1  sec  and  9.2  .sec  on  the  stop  watch  is 
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identical  to  the  period  represented  between  readings  of  12.8  sec 
and  12.9  sec.  The  5 kw  hr  of  electrical  energy  represented  by  the 
difference  in  meter  readings  or  39.4  and  44.4,  is  identical  to  the 
5kw  hr  of  electrical  energy  represented  when  the  meter  reading 
goes  from  44.4  to  49.4.  As  we  pay  for  the  electrical  energy  that 
we  use,  we  would  want  to  be  sure  that  this  equation  was  true. 
We  would  want  to  be  sure  that  equal  differences  on  the  scale 
equated  to  equal  differences  in  energy  consumption.  And  when 
measures  are  added  we  would  want  to  be  sure  that  the  laws  of 
arithmetic  applied. 

We  would  also  want  to  be  assured  that  our  meter  gave  the  same 
reading  as  any  other  meter.  It  wouldn't  need  to  look  the  same, 
or  even  be  constructed  the  same,  but  we  would  want  to  be 
certain  that  if  other  people  used  up  tl.^  same  amount  of 
electrical  energy  that  we  did,  their  meters  would  also  indicate 
that  5 kw  hr  had  been  used.  So  other  meters  and  other  occasions 
must  give  identical  differences  for  the  same  energy 
consumption.  Yesterday's  5 kw  hr  on  one  meter  must  be 
identical  to  tomorrow's  5 kW  hr  on  another  meter. 

And  finally,  after  being  convinced  that  the  scale  was  calibrated 
accurately  and  the  results  were  replicable,  we  would  want  to  be 
assured  that  the  meter  really  was  measuring  electrical  energy  in 
the  units  described.  We  would  not  want  to  pay  for  5 kW  hr  of 
electrical  energy  if  we  were  only  using  three.  If  all  the  meters 
are  over-reading  we  are  all  being  equally  ripped  off,  but  we  are 
still  being  ripped  off. 

To  ensure  this  accuracy  we  would  require  comparison  with 
some  standard  instrument,  against  which  all  others  could  be 
compared.  Such  a standard  instrument  would  itself  incorporate 
both  the  meaning  and  the  value  of  the  thing  we  are  measuring. 
That  is,  the  standard  includes  within  its  operation  both  the 
theory  of  its  definition  and  the  practice  of  its  measurement.  For 
example,  a standard  metre  rule  is  both  a practical  measure  of  a 
metre,  and  incorporates  the  theory  that  equal  distances  along  its 
length  are  of  equal  value.  A standard  Ammeter,  designed  to 
measure  electrical  current,  incorporates  within  its  operation 
both  the  numerical  value  of  current  marked  on  its  scale,  and, 
within  its  mechanism,  the  definition  of  the  ampere  as  a 
particular  force  acting  between  two  conductors  a certain 
distance  apart  carrying  electrical  current.  And  our 
kilowatt-hour  meter  gives  us  a reading  on  the  scale,  and 
incorporates  into  its  mechanism  the  definition  of  electrical 
power  as  the  product  of  voltage,  amperage,  and  time. 
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Strictly  speaking,  such  instruments  (as  instruments), 
incorporate  sub-standards  rather  than  Standards;  that  is, 
because  they  are  instruments,  they  necessarily  incorporate  an 
error,  which  in  the  cases  cited  is  very  small.  Because  the 
Standard,  which  is  some  fixed  point  on  the  scale,  is  by  definition 
error  free,  it  follows  that  the  Standard  must  be  defined  in  terms 
of  some  mathematical  theory  (or  some  replicable  event  that  is 
more  accurately  measured  than  the  instrument).  That  is,  with 
theory  or  events  which  have  been  empirically  shown  to  have 
specific  linkages  with  other  measurable  aspects  of  the  physical 
world. 


The  standard  and  the  measure 

At  this  point  it  seems  important  to  clarify  the  fundamental 
difference  between  any  standard,  and  the  measurement  of  that 
standard,  for  it  is  in  the  failure  to  appreciate  this  fundamental 
distinction  that  much  of  the  confusion  (and  manipulation  and 
mis-information)  about  the  measurement  of  human  "ability" 
and  "standards"  is  rooted. 

The  standard  is  arbitrary,  and  is  completely  accurate.  It  is  not 
arbitrary  in  the  sense  that  it  is  capricious  or  random.  It  is 
arbitrary  in  the  sense  that  it  is  based  on  opinion,  and  is  merely 
one  of  a very  large  number  of  standards  that  could  have  been 
chosen.  However,  once  the  standard  is  defined  as  the  standard, 
then  it  is  that  exact  value.  The  value  of  the  standard  measure  is 
completely  accurate  not  because  it  has  been  measured 
completely  accurately;  the  value  of  the  standard  measure  is 
completely  accurate  because  it  is  a definition,  and  not  a 
measurement  (Sydenham,  1979,  p26). 

If  now  we  wish  to  measure  a particular  thing,  we  may  ask 
whether  it  is  above  or  below  the  standard  measure,  and  by  how 
much.  In  order  to  do  that  we  must  measure  it  with  an 
instrument  of  some  kind,  or  make  calculations  that  involve  such 
measurements.  And  such  measurements  will  always  contain 
some  error,  for  such  is  the  nature  of  measurement,  because 
measurements  are  made  along  a continuum,  unlike  counting, 
which  occurs  in  discrete  leaps.  We  may  count  the  number  of 
bricks,  and  may  do  this  without  error.  But  no  two  bricks  will  be 
of  exactly  the  same  weight.  One  will  have  a few  more  grains  of 
sand  or  clay  than  another.  And  even  if  two  were  of  exactly  the 
same  weight,  we  could  never  know  that,  for  the  instrument 
with  which  we  weigh  them  also  contains  errors  in  its  seal .,  in 
the  calibration  of  that  scale,  and  in  the  reading  of  the  value  of 
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the  scale.  Two  bricks  for  which  we  obtained  equal  weights 
could  indeed  be  of  different  weights  if  measured  on  another 
scale  of  equal  accuracy.  And  two  bricks  for  which  we  obtained 
different  weights  could  indeed  be  the  same  (within  the  order  of 
accuracy  of  that  measuring  instrument)  if  measured  on  a scale 
of  greater  accuracy. 


One  of  the  party  tricks  used  by  educators  and  others  who  wish 
to  defend  their  indefensible  measurements  is  to  give  examples 
that  reduce  measurements  to  counting.  Surely  18  out  of  20 
correct  spelling  is  80  percent!  Surely  number  facts  in  addition  or 
multiplication  are  either  right  or  wrong!  And  then  they  stop. 

For  in  the  whole  field  of  education  they  can't  think  of  any  other 
examples  where  measurement  may  be  so  reduced  to  a counting 
procedure.  Not  to  mention  the  sidestepping  of  the  question, 
eighty  percent  of  what? 


The  case  of  the  digital  watch 

Increasingly,  instruments  use  digital  electronic  mechanisms 
which  use  counting  methods  to  give  their  scale  readings. 
However,  these  jump  from  one  number  to  the  next,  just  as 
watches  with  visual  dials  jump  forward  in  one  second  or  tenth 
of  second  leaps.  Time,  however,  does  not  jump  forward  in  such 
leaps,  but  is  measured  on  a continuum,  as  are  most  of  the  other 
quantities  that  we  measure.  So  the  upper  limit  of  accuracy  of 
such  an  instrument  is  the  gap  represented  by  the  jump.  The 
lower  limit  is  much  greater. 


The  interference  effect 


It  is  a truism  of  science,  often  conveniently  forgotten,  that  any 
measuring  instrument  distorts  the  field  it  is  intended  to 
measure.  This  is  obvious  when  we  think  about  it.  For  the 
measuring  instrument  to  operate,  it  has  to  interact  - that  is, 
interfere  - with  the  field  it  is  measuring.  Newton's  Third  Law  is 
a universal  principal:  every  action  has  an  equal  and  opposite 
reaction;  if  the  field  acts  on  the  measuring  insti'ument,  then  the 
measuring  instrument  simultaneously  acts  on  the  field. 


The  effect  may  be  relatively  small  - a thermometer  inserted  into 
a large  container  of  hot  water  will  not  much  affect  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  though  it  will  affect  it.  However,  a 
very  cold  thermometer  inserted  into  a very  small  cup  of  warm 
water  may  cause  the  temperature  to  drop  appreciatively.  The 
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temperature  thus  measured  is  not  that  of  the  hot  water,  but  that 
of  the  water-thermometer  system. 


In  this  particular  case,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  imprecision 
caused  by  the  measuring  instrument,  if  we  know  the  masses 
and  specific  heats  of  water  and  container  and  mercury  and 
glass,  and  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  and  the  time 
taken  for  the  thermometer  to  give  its  highest  reading  and  the 
rate  of  heat  loss  from  the  container.  Then  we  may  estimate  the 
temperature  of  the  water  at  the  moment  the  thermometer  was 
inserted.  However,  even  in  this  simple  case,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  a theory  that  is  itself,  of  necessity,  subject  to  some 
imprecision. 


Sometimes  the  instrument  is  permanently  incorporated  into  the 
system,  and  can  then  be  defined  as  part  of  the  field.  Our 
electricity  meter  is  a case  in  point.  It  is  a permanent  part  of  the 
electrical  fixtures  in  the  home.  Nevertheless,  it  does  use  up 
energy  in  its  very  operation,  thus  increasing  the  energy  needed 
for  the  house.  It  does  distort  the  field.  And  as  we  might  expect, 
it  is  the  consumer,  and  not  the  electricity  company,  who  pays 
for  the  distortion. 


So  how  big  is  the  interference  effect  when  a "test"  is  used  to 
measure  some  human  "attainment"  or  "ability"?  How  precise  is 
the  theory  that  links  the  measuring  instrument  to  the  thing  it  is 
supposedly  measuring?  And  does  the  test  introduce  a small 
distortion  into  the  field  it  is  supposedly  measuring,  or  is  it  of 
the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  field?  Are  we  putting  a 
warm  thermometer  into  the  ocean,  or  into  a little  test  tube  of 
cold  water? 


Boundary  conditions 


Another  fact  of  Science  often  conveniently  forgotten  is  that  the 
precision  of  the  physical  sciences  - that  is,  their  ability  to  obtain 
(almost)  identical  results  in  replicated  experiments  - is  directly 
related  to  our  ability  to  control  the  boundary  conditions  of  the 
experiment:  to  prevent  heat  loss,  to  create  a vacuum,  to 
maintain  a constant  magnetic  field,  and  so  on.  The  precision  of 
physics  is  specifically  related  to  our  ability  to  create  a 
completely  controlled  (and  hence  artificial)  environment  in 
which  to  construct  and  conduct  the  experiment.  The  formulas  of 
dynamics  are  very  accurate  in  predicting  the  velocities  of 
objects  in  free  fall  in  a known  gravity  field  in  a vacuum.  They 
are  hopeless  in  predicting  such  velocities  for  a skydiver  who 
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jumps  from  a real  aircraft  in  a real  atmosphere.  She  will  not 
reach  the  ground  at  the  same  time  as  a bunch  of  feathers  or  a 
lead  ball  thrown  out  at  the  same  time,  nor,  luckily  for  her,  at 
any  time  predicted  by  the  formulas  of  simple  dynamics.  The 
point  to  note  is  that  controlling  the  boundary  conditions  often 
produces  an  artificial  environment  which  makes  the  data 
unusable  in  the  "uncontrolled"  world. 

Tliis  excursion  into  elementary  physics  is  occasioned  not  only 
by  nostalgia,  but  by  a desire  to  clarify  some  of  the  relationships 
between  instrument  precision  and  measurement  precision  in 
that  most  precise  of  sciences,  and  to  point  out  that  whilst 
precision  in  Physics  certainly  cannot  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
measuring  instrument,  and  any  calculation  based  on  that 
measurement  is  limited  by  the  empirical  accuracy  of  the 
attendant  theory,  that  in  most  cases  these  tw-o  variables  are  not 
the  main  limitation  on  replicable  accuracy.  It  is  rather  the 
stability  of  boundary  conditions,  the  physical  scientist's  ability 
to  artificially  freeze  all  other  significant  variables,  that  allows 
such  precision,  predicability  and  control  in  these  sciences. 

And  this  is  the  precise  problem  we  face  when  we  try  to  measure 
people.  For  the  boundary  condition  for  stable  human  behaviour 
(and  all  measurement  of  people,  all  assessments,  all  tests,  all 
examinations,  must  elicit  or  refer  to  some  form  of  behaviour),  is 
a stable  human  mind.  But  the  individual  human  organism  is  not 
a computer.  It  does  not  produce  a unique  response  to  the  same 
situation,  if  for  no  other  reason  that  the  "same"  situation  never 
reoccurs.  Perception  and  conception,  and  hence  response,  to 
"identical"  situations  invariably  differ,  as  the  variables  that 
affect  such  reactions  - attention,  mood,  focus,  metabolic  rate, 
tiredness,  visualisations,  imagination,  memory,  habit, 
divergence,  growth  etc.  - come  into  play. 

As  Kyberg  (1984)  describes  it: 

So  the  very  concept  of  a "true"  measurement  resides  in  the 
assumption  of  a stability  and  permanence  in  the  characteristic 
being  measured,  and  the  boundary  conditions  of  the 
measurement.  Lack  of  these  conditions  does  not  represent  so 
much  an  error  of  measurement,  as  a discrepancy  with 
fundamental  assumptions. 


Where  does  the  data  come  from? 

Before  dealing  in  more  detail  with  the  specific  problems  in 
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measuring  human  ability,  there  is  one  more  point  to  clarify. 
Where  does  the  data  come  from?  Where  does  it  belong? 


What  Eisner  is  saying  here  is  very  important.  The  data,  the 
measures,  are  not  out  there  in  the  object  being  measured.  They 
are  measures  that  we  have  generated  through  a particular 
mechanism  that  includes  the  measuring  instrument  and  the 
theory  and  some  aspect  or  property  of  the  thing  being 
measured.  Any  claim  to  "scientific"  truth  involves  a further 
implication  that  a similar  mechanism  v/ould  produce  similar 
data  on  another  occasion  with  the  same  person.  Or  more 
accurately,  with  the  person  that  person  has  now  become. 


So  the  temperature  is  not  only  some  aspect  of  the  object  being 
measured;  it  is  also  and  equally  a meaning  generated  by  a 
certain  way  of  construing  the  world  (the  theory),  and  a certain 
way  of  interacting  with  it  (the  mechanism  which  includes 
certain  actions  with  instrument  and  object).  As  Pawson  (1989) 
expresses  it,  the  only  alternative  is  "to  retain  the  notion  of  an 
observable  realm  that  is  independent  of  us  yet  knov/able, . . . 
(and)  to  propose  some  automatic,  pre-established  harmony 
between  subject,  language  and  world"(p61). 


In  like  manner,  if  we  are  able  to  measure  some  aspect  of  a 
person  called  their  ability,  we  are  not  measuring  something 
they  have.  We  are  generating  data  that  is  also  determined  by 
the  mechanism  of  the  instrument  - person  interaction,  as  well  as 
by  a certain  way  we,  the  assessors,  have  of  construing  the 
world.  In  other  words,  we  ask  them  to  live  in  our  little 
experimental  world  for  a time,  and  make  a measure  in  that 
world.  To  pin  the  label  on  them  apart  from  that  world  is  to 
misrepresent  the  experiment:  The  data,  the  label,  belongs  not  to 
them,  but  to  the  whole  theory-experiment-instrument-object 
interaction. 


Measuring  human  ability 


The  rather  detailed  account  of  the  properties  that  measuring 
instruments  must  have  if  they  are  to  be  usefully  used  in  the 
study  of  the  physical  world  enables  us  to  look  more  adequately 
at  the  measurements  being  used  in  the  study  of  human  ability 
or  human  attainment.  We  might  expect  such  instruments  also  to 
incorporate  the  three  same  necessary  elements:  a generally 
acceptable  theory  that  enables  the  gap  between  theory  and 
practical  measurement  to  be  bridged,  in  which  a standard 
measure  is  defined;  an  instrument  that  is  itself  replicable  in 
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terms  of  the  theory,  and  gives  replicable  results  when 
measuring  the  same  thing  on  different  occasions;  and  a scale  on 
which  equal  differences  either  represent  equal  "ability" 
differences,  or  can  be  translated  into  some  meaningful 
comparison  by  a known  mathematical  relationship.  This  last 
becomes  particularly  important  if  we  wish  to  use  it  to  make  a 
categorisation,  or  be  added  to  some  other  measure. 


Standards  and  standards 


Before  examining  how  the  Judge,  General,  Specific  and 
Responsive  frames  for  assessment  stand  up  in  relation  to  these 
three  elements,  I want  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"standard"  in  relation  to  human  products.  This  "standard" 
relates  to  a point  on  a scale,  to  a point  below  which  the  product 
is  unacceptable.  The  standard  thus  indicates  the  lowest  limit  of 
acceptability.  It  requires  a scale  to  define  it. 


This  "standard"  is  utterly  different  to  the  "Standard"  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  scale,  and  hence  of  the  measures  made  by  the 
scale.  This  "Standard"  defines  a difference  between  points  on  the 
scale,  and  can  be  used  therefore  to  check  the  replicability  of 
instruments.  So  we  have  a "Standard"  metre  length,  a 
"Standard"  second  of  time,  a "Standard"  kilogram  of  mass.  I 
have  (arbitrarily)  differentiated  this  Standard  with  a capital  S. 
Such  Standards  are  useless  unless  measuring  instruments  of 
great  accuracy  are  available  to  sub-divide  and  expand  the  scale 
embedded  in  the  Standard.  However,  the  specification  of  any 
Standard  does  not  guarantee  the  existence  of  a suitable 
measuring  instrument  (Sydenham,  1979,  p26). 


The  tendency  we  have  to  attribute  guilt  by  association  is  well 
known.  We  are  less  wary  of  the  tendency  to  attribute  innocence 
by  association.  Our  Standards  of  length  and  time  are  immensely 
accurate,  as  any  Standard  that  defines  a scale  must  be.  Indeed, 
Standards  of  this  sort  are  infinitely  accurate  because  they  are 
definitions  and  not  measurements.  The  sub-Standards  do 
involve  measurement.  And  as  the  sub-Standards  also  provide 
bases  for  scales,  the  measurements  they  make  must  be  very 
accurate  and  precise.  We  tend  to  associate  similar  accuracy  of 
measurement  to  those  quite  different  "standa»'ds"  that  are  used 
to  describe  minimum  acceptability. 


Most  industry  product  "standards"  of  minimum  acceptability 
are  based  on  criteria  for  wluch  very  accurate  measurements  can 
be  made.  That  is,  we  can  measure  very  accurately  whether  our 
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product  is  minutely  above  or  below  the  stated  standard.  And 
that  tends  to  make  us  forget  that  the  standard  itself  is  not  a 
measurement  but  is  a definition,  and  is  arbitrary.  Any  amount 
of  a particular  additive  to  food  could  be  harmful  to  a particular 
person.  All  exposure  to  radiation,  even  background  radiation, 
has  an  effect  on  living  organisms.  Any  bridge  will  collapse 
under  some  particular  conditions.  Product  standards  are  always 
statements  about  a compromise.  They  represent  the  arbitrary 
point  at  which  safety,  conservation,  style,  cost,  expediency  and 
whatever  strike  an  uneasy,  indeterminate,  and  hence  arbitrary 
balance.  At  which  point  they  assume  a solidity  and  stability  that 
denies  and  contradicts  their  genesis. 


Any  standard  of  acceptability  is  a political  entity,  as  much  in  its 
production  as  in  its  enforcement.  The  myth  of  certainty  that 
surrounds  measures  of  people  is  achieved  partly  by  its 
association  with  the  Standard  that  defines  accurate  scales,  and 
with  the  standard  that  is  a definition  of  acceptability.  As  well  as 
the  standard  we  salute  as  the  sym.bol  of  authority,  as  referred  to 
in  chapter  6. 


Judge's  frame 


Whilst  the  Judge  often  uses  a student's  written  work,  in 
assignment  or  tests,  as  a basis  for  measurement,  the  judge 
would  not  see  the  test  as  an  instrument.  Nor  would  he  claim  to 
make  a measurement.  What  is  written  is  merely  a vehicle  for 
showing  him  what  the  student  is  capable  of.  The  Judge  would 
claim  to  be  able  to  use  any  such  example  as  a basis  for 
indicating  the  level  that  the  student  had  attained.  The  Judge  is 
not  even  particularly  concerned  to  have  a sample,  random  or 
otherwise.  Any  example,  according  to  the  Judge,  can  be  judged 
according  to  its  relation  to  the  standard. 


In  scientific  terms,  the  cognition  of  the  Judge  is  the  instrument, 
and  incorporates  the  Standard,  the  scale,  the  theory-practice 
gap,  the  standard  of  acceptability,  as  well  as  the  actual 
measurement,  all  within  its  own  internal  mechanism.  Putting  it 
more  bluntly,  the  Judge  simply  does  not  operate  on  a scientific 
paradigm.  Rather  the  Judge  is  a mystic  who  claims  to  "know" 
the  definition  of  standard,  rather  as  one  may  "know"  the 
presence  of  God.  A student's  level  of  attainment  may  then  also 
be  "known"  and  hence  judged  accurately,  tlrrough  the  union  of 
his/her  own  consciousness  and  that  of  the  person  being 
assessed,  the  example  of  the  work  judged  being  the  medium 
through  which  this  communion  occurs,  rather  in  the  manner  in 
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which  tea-leaves  activate  the  astral  consciousness  of  the  psychic. 
Such  a process  is  sometimes  conceptualised  and  rationalised  by 
considering  the  permutations  of  such  value  imponderables  as 
style  and  form,  understanding  and  creativity,  texture  and 
design,  understanding  of  the  field,  or  whatever.  Many,  if  not 
most  judges,  would  admit  however  that  such  variables  were 
used  to  justify  their  intuitive  judgments,  rather  than  to  logically 
develop  their  proofs. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  scientific  paradigm,  the  work  of 
the.  Judge  is  aesthetic  rather  than  scientific.  As  such,  it  belongs 
logically  to  the  Responsive  frame  with  all  the  limits  and 
advantages  of  the  overt  subjectivity  of  that  frame.  Creative 
reflections  on  their  work  by  others  can  be  of  great  value  to  a 
student's  learning.  However,  when  given  in  the  form  of 
absolute  judgments  rather  than  helpful  feedback,  such 
reflections  are  more  likely  to  stifle  learning  than  to  expand  it, 
more  likely  to  inhibit  creativity  than  encourage  it,  more  directed 
to  conformity  than  diversity. 

What  stops  such  classification  into  the  Responsive  frame  is  the 
refusal  of  the  Judge  to  admit  such  idiosyncratic  subjectivity,  and 
to  insist  on  the  truth  and  objectivity  of  his  judgments  as 
measures  of  human  performance  or  ability,  by  invoking  the 
ideology  of  the  absolute  standard  and  the  expert  judge,  and 
assuming,  in  both  senses  of  that  word,  a state  of  mystical 
communion. 

More  recent  post-modern  conceptions  of  the  Judge's  frame  use 
the  notion  of  the  interpretative  community  to  defend  the 
position  of  the  Judge.  Here  quality  is  determined  by  a discourse 
embedded  in  the  language  of  the  field,  and  various  criteria  or 
aspects  of  quality  may  be  so  discussed.  However,  despite  the 
acceptance  within  the  community  of  the  ephemeralness  of  the 
notions  it  produces,  the  end  result  is  still  the  categorisation  of 
the  product  and/or  the  student;  a solid  dichotomous 
categorisation  that  denies  the  tentativeness  of  its  genesis,  and, 
certainly  outside  that  community,  and  1 suspect  also  within  it,  is 
not  regarded  as  a problematic  (Fish,  1980). 

General  frame 

The  General  frame  pays  considerable  attention  to  problems  of 
scale  and  replicability,  and  the  theory-practice  gap. 
Theoretically  (though  almost  never  in  practice)  it  uses  random 
sampling  theory  and  practice,  and  assumptions  about  the 
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distribution  of  attainment,  to  produce  an  instrument  (a  test), 
define  a scale  (normalised  score),  and  estimate  replicability 
(standard  error  or  correlation).  In  terms  of  "ability"  measures 
various  standards  can  also  be  defined  in  this  model  to  comprise 
certain  grade  levels,  in  terms  of  percentiles  of  defined 
population.^ 


Now  this  is  more  or  less  what  "standardised"  tests  do.  In  my 
view  they  vastly  underestimate  the  error,  both  in  its  theoretical 
definition,  as  well  as  in  its  representation  (or  more  accurately  its 
non-representation)  to  student  and  faculty.  Some  specific  details 
of  this  are  given  in  Chapter  15  on  the  psychometric  fudge. 

Rarely  do  the  instruments  satisfy  the  requirements  of  theory 
(random  selection  of  items),  nor  do  the  populations  on  the  basis 
of  which  they  are  calibrated  (random  selection  of  the 
population).  Even  so,  they  do  tend  to  satisfy  some  of  general 
requirements  for  a measuring  instrument,  as  required  by  the 
physical  sciences,  even  though  the  errors  in  these  instruments,  if 
made  explicit  in  public  knowledge,  would  make  them  useless 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed. 


There  are  however  three  more  fundamental  sticky  points, 
points  at  which  the  whole  exercise  becomes  very  suspect,  or 
unrealistic.  The  first  is  inbuilt,  and  concerns  the  assumption 
about  normal  distribution  of  performance  (or  indeed  any  other 
assumption  that  might  replace  it)  built  into  the  theory.  There  is 
absolutely  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  any  area  of  educational 
activity  the  end  point  should  be  represented  by  a normal 
distribution  (which  is  the  same  shape  as  a random  disti’ibution) 
of  attainment.  In  fact,  the  better  the  educational  environment, 
the  more  likely  we  are  to  obtain  a very  skewed,  lop-sided, 
distribution  of  attainment. 


The  second  occurs  when  the  scores,  which  are  defined  in  terms 
of  the  distribution,  are  presumed  to  relate  to  some  "standard  of 
competence"  for  an  individual  student.  This  latter  represents  an 
error  in  logical  typing,  but  might  be  more  truthfully  described 
as  a semantic  confidence  trick. 


Perhaps  the  most  blatant  example  of  this  is  the  distribution 
grades  that  are  labelled  A B C D F.  These  grades  may  be  defined 
in  terms  of  percentile  distributions,  so  that  A represents  the  top 
5 percent  of  the  rank  order  of  students  (or  whatever  other 
arbitrary  percentage  is  chosen),  B the  next  20  percent,  and  so  on. 
Logically  then,  F represents  the  last  5 or  10  percent  or  whatever. 
So  why  not  E?  Because  F also  stands  for  "fail,"  a statement  about 
competence  and  not  distribution.  And  historically,  as  we  know, 
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A and  B have  connotations  of  excellence  that  C does  not  have, 
though  there  is  nothing  in  the  distribution  that  implies  either 
that  A is  an  excellent  performance,  nor  that  C is  a mediocre 
performance.  For  example,  if  a group  of  professional  sprinters 
throw  the  javelin  and  are  then  graded  in  terms  of  their  rank 
order,  we  would  not  expect  those  obtaining  an  A to  have 
reached  the  Olympic  "standard".  On  the  other  hand  the  person 
who  runs  last  in  the  Olympic  800  metres  final  is  hardly  a 
mediocre  runner,  or  a failure. 

For  even  if  we  except  the  notion  of  a "normal"  distribution,  the 
sticky  question  still  remains;  a normal  distribution  of  which 
group?  All  the  people  in  the  world?  All  the  educated  people? 

All  the  people  still  at  school?  All  the  fifty  year  olds?  All  the 
people  at  a particular  grade  level?  In  a school?  In  a city?  In  a 
country?  Without  this  detailed  information  the  "standards" 
cannot  be  given  a meaning.  And  even  with  them,  they  can  be 
given  no  meaning  other  than  that  defined  for  them.  That  is, 
their  meanings  can  only  relate  to  distribution,  and  not  to 
competence. 

Even  with  such  information  about  the  nature  of  the  sample 
population,  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  formula,  no  equation  of 
equivalence,  between  grades  defined  by  distribution  on  a rank 
order,  and  some  pre-specif ied  level  of  attainment  of  an 
individual  student  (Airasian,  1979,  p42;  Jaeger,  1980,  p64;  Glass, 
1978;  Levin,  1978,  p314;  Burton,  1978,  p263;  etc.  ect.  ect.). 

In  addition,  the  differences  in  logical  type  in  attempting  to 
make  linear  measures  of  complex  qualities  generate  paradox 
and  confusion  and  hence  strong  emotion  and  unresolvable 
debate  (See  Chapter  12).  This  makes  the  topic  utterly  suitable 
for  creative  endeavour  and  satirical  humour,  but  impossible  for 
scientific  measurement. 

The  third  point  is  more  fundamental,  and  may  well  make  the 
other  two  points  trivial.  There  is  no  Standard  against  which  the 
scale  can  be  calibrated.  There  is  no  theory  that  enables  a 
definition  of  some  point  on  the  scale  to  be  distinguished,  against 
which  the  scale  might  be  calibrated,  along  with  other  scales 
purporting  to  measure  the  same  thing.  The  test  scale  floats 
freely  in  space,  relating  solely  to  its  own  assumptions  with  no 
Standard  rope  to  bind  it  to  the  earth.  What  we  have  here  is  not  a 
scientific  instrument,  but  a very  suspect  ordinal  scale 
pretending  to  derive  from  a scientific  measurement. 
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Specific  frame 

In  the  "pure"  Specific  frame,  a person's  "ability"  or 
"performance"  or  "attainment"  is  reduced  to  a finite  number  of 
specific  behaviours,  for  each  of  which  a "standard"  is  clearly 
defined.  Thus  we  are,  in  theory,  able  to  specify  exactly  which 
"objectives"  have  been  achieved  to  the  specified  "standard".  The 
notion  of  scale.  Standard,  and  measuring  instrument  is 
(apparently)  sidestepped  by  postulating  a dichotomous 
variable,  requiring  not  a scale,  but  rather  an  on-off  switch,  to 
categorise  its  measure.  We  shall  come  back  to  this  in  Chapter  11, 
where  it  is  argued  that  ail  categorisations  infer  measurements. 

However,  in  most  areas  of  human  endeavour  such  reductionism 
to  specific  behaviours  results  in  trivialisation  of  the  task. 

Further,  specification  of  the  "standard,"  even  in  such  a narrow 
and  specific  thing,  is  still  very  difficult  in  most  cases,  as  the 
measurement  instrument  does  not  exist,  and  it  is  finally  fallible 
human  judgment  which  in  practice  must  decide  whether  the 
standard  has  been  achieved  for  each  objective.  Further,  the  basic 
assumption  is  erroneous;  the  variable  being  measured  is 
continuous,  not  dichotomous,  so  the  measurement  error  still 
exists,  disguised  though  it  might  be.  We  are  back  again  to  the 
Responsive  frame,  requiring  a subjective  decision,  which  is 
covered  up  by  pretending  to  be  the  Judge's  frame,  requiring  an 
unambiguous  omnipotent  objective  decision,  which  is  in  turn 
covered  up  by  pretending  to  be  an  example  of  unambiguous 
standard  in  the  Specific  frame,  derived  from  a definition  of 
standard  which  pretends  to  be  dichotomous  and  pretends  to  be 
nonarbitrary. 

To  further  confuse  the  issue,  what  often  now  happens  is  that 
specific  information  about  which  particular  objectives  have 
been  achieved  is  lost  when  measurement  is  reduced  to 
counting,  and  the  number  of  objectives  achieved  is  the  only 
information  recorded.  This  creates  the  illusion  of  exactness  and 
error-free  information  by  disguising  the  fact  that  the  exactness 
of  the  "standards"  of  individual  objectives  is,  in  practice, 
illusory. 


Responsive  frame 


In  the  Responsive  frame  the  person's  work,  or  inferences  about 
the  person's  capacity  or  ability,  are  described  but  not  measured 
Further,  these  responses  are  ideally  owned  by  the  responder, 
and  not  projected  onto  the  producer,  or  the  producer's  work. 
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They  may  describe  how  the  person's  performance  relates  to 
certain  criteria,  how  then  the  performance  might  be  improved, 
and  to  what  extent,  in  terms  of  such  criteria,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  responded,  success  has  been  achieved. 


The  responded  may  also  offer  some  opinion  about  whether  the 
work  of  the  person  being  assessed  is  of  inferior  or  superior 
quality,  or  whether  they  are  skilled  enough  to  practice  in  a 
certain  field  of  work.  However,  again,  this  does  not  purport  to 
be  a measurement  of  some  clearly  defined  standard,  but  merely 
the  informed  view  of  a particular  person  who  for  some  reason 
or  another  has  views  worthy  of  hearing.  As  Stake  describes  it: 


But  note  how  quickly  Stake  modifies  the  insight  of  his  first 
sentence  with  the  caution  of  the  second.  In  whose  interest  is  this 
emphasis  on  quietness?  Why  this  concern  to  legitimate 
resistance  rather  then  stridently  call  for  reform?  Who  might 
hear  strident  voices,  that  quieter  ones  may  not  discern?  And 
whose  voices  go  unheard  in  the  quest  for  quality,  and  the 
demand  for  categorisation? 


And  note  also  the  very  narrow  gap  between  offering  an  opinion 
on  whether  the  performance  is  adequate  for  some  purpose,  and 
categorising  the  student.  We  are  here  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
Judge's  frame  of  reference,  a boundary  crossed  over  as  soon  as 
the  categorisation  is  made. 


Summary 


In  this  chapter  we  have  looked  at  the  invariances  required  in 
events  involving  measuring  instruments  if  such  events  are  to 
have  credibility.  In  particular  the  notion  of  a Standard  that 
theoretically  defines  the  scale,  and  how  that  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  a standard  of  acceptability,  which  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  instrument,  and  which  requires  a scale  in 
order  to  be  located.  We  also  noted  the  importance  of  the 
specification  of  boundary  conditions  and  interference  effects, 
and  that  the  price  of  invariance  and  tight  theory  - practice  links 
was  artificiality. 


The  various  assessment  modes  were  then  analysed  in  terms  of 
their  instrumental  error.  All  were  found  to  be  invalid,  on  the 
grounds  of  not  satisfying  the  conditions  of  adequate 
instrumentation. 
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Chapter  10:  Comparability 


Synopsis 

In  this  Chapter  I examine  the  notion  of  comparability  as  it  applies  to 
the  assessment  process.  Any  rank  ordering  of  students,  any  adding  of 
marks  on  examinations,  any  addition  across  subjects,  assumes  that 
comparisons  can  indeed  be  made. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  more  and  less,  and  better  and 
worse,  is  first  elucidated,  and  this  is  linked  with  ideas  of  uni-  and 
multi-  dimensionality  and  notions  of  doing  or  having.  This  analysis  is 
then  applied  to  ideas  of  traits,  abilities,  and  skills,  and  their  supposed 
measurement  in  tests  and  examinations.  Some  fundamental  confusions 
are  exposed. 

The  discussion  then  moves  to  what  meaning  if  any  can  be  given  to  the 
result  when  marks  or  grades  are  added,  how  loadings  on  final  rank 
orders  are  affected  by  spread  of  marks,  and  how  differential 
privileging  of  sub-groups  occurs  with  different  intercorrelations. 
Finally,  it  is  contended  that  for  individual  students  the  privileging  is 
non-predicable,  and  the  total  score  thus  meaningless. 

Goal  kicking  skills 

George! 

Yes  coach ? 

You  know  why  we've  lost  the  last  six  games? 

The  other  teams  were  better? 

Bad  kicking,  George.  Bad  kicking.  And  with  six  in  a row, 
someone's  got  to  go. 

Gee  coach,  that's  really  poetic. 

Yeah  George,  and  you're  really  pathetic.  Anyway,  do  some 
tests  and  get  me  a team  ranking  on  best  to  worst  on  goal 
kicking  skill. 

No  worries,  coach.  Goal  kicking  skills,  you  said? 

That's  what  / said.  Get  me  a best  to  worst  ranking  on  goal 
kicking. 

What  particular  aspects  of  goal  kicking,  coach  ? 

You're  the  trainer,  George.  How  far  they  can  kick.  How 
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Straight  they  can  kick. 

Anything  else? 

Jeez,  what  do  I pay  you  for?  Set  kicks,  kicks  on  the  run,  and 
snaps.  That  ought  to  do  for  a start. 

No  worries,  coach.  Til  work  out  some  tests  for  each  of  those 
and  give  you  a list  in  a coupla  days. 

(Two  days  later). 

Here  you  are,  Coach.  Here's  the  list.  Tve  ranked  twenty  five 
of  them  in  order  of  merit  on  goal  kicking  skills. 

That's  great,  George.  Just  what  I wanted.  Let's  have  a look 
at  this.  Hanley's  on  top  of  the  list.  How  many  goals  has  he 
kicked  this  season  ? 

None,  coach.  He's  been  playing  in  the  back  pocket. 

Look  where  you've  got  Shonker.  Twentieth.  He's  the  bloody 
full  forward.  He's  booted  a hundred  goals  this  season 
already. 

Yeah!  well,  he's  missed  two  hundred. 

So  he's  missed  two  hundred.  He's  still  booted  four  times  as 
many  as  anyone  else. 

That's  because  he  has  ten  times  as  many  possessions  as 
anyone  else.  You  didn't  ask  me  about  that.  You  just  asked  me 
about  goal  kicking  skills. 

Yeah,  OK.  So  who's  the  longest  kick? 

Can't  tell  you  that.  It  got  lost  in  the  data. 

Who's  the  most  accurate  on  set  shots  over  50  metres? 

Got  lost  in  the  data. 

Who's  the  best  snap  shooter.  No,  don't  tell  me.  Got  lost  in  the 
data. 

Hate  to  tell  you.  coach,  hut  I think  this  list  is  a load  of  shit. 
You  can  say  that  again.  Who  was  the  idiot  who  did  it? 

The  idiot  who  did  what  some  other  idiot  told  him  to  do. 
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Better  or  more? 

Fundamental  to  the  process  of  arranging  orders  of  merit  is  the  notion 
of  comparability.  As  we  have  seen,  the  notion  of  standard  implies  the 
notion  of  order  of  merit,  which  implies  the  notion  of  more  or  less, 
better  or  worse.  For  such  notions  to  have  a meaning,  they  must  refer  to 
some  aspect,  some  property  that  is  being  compared,  that  is  presumably 
being  measured. 

Regardless,  the  first  paragraph  slid  past  a fundamental  distinction: 
"more  or  less"  is  not  the  same  as  "better  or  worse":  More  or  less  are 
terms  related  to  counting,  to  mathematics,  to  scales  and  measurements. 
They  are  loaded  with  notions  of  objectivity,  and  solicit  entry  to  the 
quantitative  world;  better  or  worse  are  terms  related  to  value,  to 
goodness.  They  are  permeated  with  the  aura  of  subjectivity,  and  are 
related  to  the  qualitative  world,  the  world  of  valuing.  The  concepts  are 
in  different  domains  of  discourse.  If  the  criteria  is  size,  then  two 
people  may  be  compared  as  being  more  or  less  heavy;  or  their  weights 
may  be  compared  in  terms  of  better  or  worse  in  regard  to  health.  But 
the  two  ratings  are  unrelated.  Or  if  the  criteria  is  emotionality,  we  may 
rate  people  in  terms  of  whether  they  are  more  or  less  emotional;  or  we 
may  rate  them  in  temis  of  the  appropriateness  or  productiveness  or 
empathic  clarity  of  their  emotionality.  Again  the  two  ratings  are 
conceptually  unrelated.  Or  so  it  would  seem. 

What  is  the  essence  of  this  difference?  For  when  we  tried  to  explain 
what  we  meant  by  better,  we  used  words  like  healthy,  productive, 
empathic,  clarity:  and  the  interesting  thing  is  that  we  may  use  more  or 
less  with  any  of  these  words,  even  though  we  started  off  in  the  better 
or  worse  category.  And  we  may  also  ask  of  each  of  these  new  criteria 
whether  they  are  better  or  worse;  in  this  case  questions  preempted  in 
the  predominant  paradigm  because  value  judgments  of  better  are 
already  built  into  the  words  chosen  to  describe  the  criteria. 

So  what  is  the  essence  of  the  difference?  In  relation  to  aspects  like  size 
or  emotion  or  clarity,  when  we  ask  the  question  more  or  less  we  are 
asking  about  intensity,  about  how  much  or  how  many.  We  are 
referring  to  the  aspect  in  isolation  from  its  environment.  The  event  that 
produces  the  judgment  about  more  or  less  involves  our  sensory 
relation  to  that  aspect  independent  of  other  aspects.  More  or  less 
questions  are  answered  by  focussing  on  the  aspect  and  on.no  others. 
More  or  less  questions  are  directly  answerable.  The  answer  may  be 
incorrect,  but  such  a statement  in  itself  implies  that  there  is  a correct 
answer.  More  or  less  has  only  one  meaning  in  relation  to  a particular 
aspect.  They  can't  be  more  and  less  at  the  same  time,  so  the  question  is 
convergent,  and  presupposes  a world  in  which  there  is  a true  answer  to 
the  question.  So  logically  more  or  less  implies  a uni-dimensional 
aspect,  a world  of  transitive  and  asymmetric  relations  (Lorge,  1951, 
p548). 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  we  ask  the  question  better  or  worse,  we  have 
to  ask  another  question.  In  what  way  better  or  worse?  Because 
something  may  be  better  in  some  ways  and  worse  in  others.  Better  or 
worse  in  what  aspects?  Or  better  according  to  whom?  Or  better  under 
what  conditions?  And  when  we  nominate  those  aspects  we  can  ask  of 
them  two  questions  about  any  comparison;  more  or  less,  or  better  or 
worse.  And  so  on.  Essentially  better  or  worse  implies 
multi-dimensionality  in  the  aspect  under  consideration. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  Very  simply,  when  we  ask  the  question  more 
or  less  there  are  no  further  questions  to  ask.  We  move  straight  on  to 
the  answer.  In  other  words,  more  or  less  questions  define  the  end  of 
discourse;  they  are  a direct  invitation  to  a judgment;  they  are  the  signal 
to  stop  thinking,  and  act;  and  incidentally  and  significantly,  to  accept 
the  Judgment,  which  comes  after  the  thinking  has  stopped. 

But  the  question  better  or  worse  logically  invites  more  questions  about 
the  first  criteria.  In  what  way  better  or  worse?  Which  introduces  more 
aspects,  particular  aspects  selected  in  most  cases  from  a much  larger 
set  of  possibilities.  For  there  are  as  many  aspects  as  our  conceptual 
imagination  may  produce  (Lorge,  1951,  p536).  Yet  the  original  aspect 
is  reduced,  even  as  more  precision  is  generated  by  defining  aspects; 
and  as  more  aspects  are  conceived,  the  potential  disparities  of  the 
judgments  concerning  them  increase.  And  then  for  each  of  those 
aspects:  More  or  less?  Better  or  worse?  And  again,  the  additional 
questions  about  positioning  and  context  are  generated.  So  better  or 
worse  questions  encourage  further  discourse,  and  further  thought. 

All  this  is  not  to  deny  that  the  power  relations  in  which  such  discourse 
is  embedded  may  dictate  that  the  answer  to  the  question  better  or 
worse  be  given  at  any  time  and  be  accepted  without  further  thought. 
But  that  in  no  way  invalidates  the  additional  logical  questions  that  the 
aspect  implicitly  generates. 


Having  and  doing  and  being 

It  is  obvious,  but  important,  to  make  the  point  that  whole  entities 
(holons)  cannot  be  directly  compared  in  terms  of  more  or  less,  only 
aspects  of  them  (Jones,  1971 , p335).  One  dog  cannot  be  more  than 
another  dog.  Nor  can  a stone  be  more  than  another  stone,  nor  a stone 
be  more  than  a dog. 


In  like  manner  dogs  and  stones  cannot  logically  be  compared  in  terms 
of  better  or  worse,  for  such  a claim  is  meaningless  without  a response 
to  the  question  "in  what  way  better?"  A dog  cannot  be  better  than 
another  dog.  In  terms  of  dogginess,  dogs  are  equally  doggy;  they  arc 
C'.jual  by  definition,  as  being  classified  as  dogs.  Likewise  with  stones. 
And  dogs  and  stones  cannot  be  compared  as  entities  because  they  arc 
in  different  classes.  It  follows  that  the  very  act  of  elassifying  whole 
entities  (into  classes)  logically  invalidates  any  comparisons  within  or 
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between  the  entities  that  comprise  them.  Classes  of  course  can  be 
compared  in  terms  of  the  numbers  of  elements  they  contain,  but  this  is 
a different  matter. 

Two  people  are  being  compared  in  temis  of  the  relative  merit  of  some 
task.  In  terms  of  doing,  we  may  say  that  one  person  does  it  better  than 
the  other.  This  is  a statement  about  relative  merit.  Or  we  may  say  that 
one  person  does  it  more  than  the  other.  This  is  a statement  about 
relative  frequency,  and  not  of  relative  merit.  You  may  drive  a car 
badly  many  times. 

In  terms  of  having,  we  may  say  that  one  person  has  more  of  something 
than  the  other.  This  may  claim  to  account  for  the  greater  merit.  It  is 
essentially  a statement  about  the  comparative  number  of  elements  in  a 
class.  But  we  would  not  account  for  a difference  in  merit  by  saying 
that  one  person  had  that  something  better  than  the  other.  Such  a 
statement  refers  to  the  whole  class  and  whole  classes  cannot  be 
compared  except  by  numbers  of  elements. 

So  in  terms  of  relative  merit,  the  question  of  more  implies  a different 
mode  of  description,  a different  ontology,  than  does  the  question  of 
better:  Better  or  worse  is  a comparison  of  what  people  do  under  certain 
conditions,  made  by  some  person;  more  or  less  is  a comparison  of 
what  people  have,  or  are  alleged  to  have.  As  such  it  is  logically 
independent  of  any  contextual  or  positioning  variables.  One  begins  to 
see  the  simplistic  delusion  generated  by  mathematical  modelling. 

Logically  then  better  or  worse  questions  cannot  be  answered 
definitively  until  they  are  reduced  to  a criteria  which  comprises  a class 
in  which  the  question  better  or  worse  is  reduced  to  the  question  more 
or  less.  Logical  here  means  relations  that  are  transitive  and 
asymmetric. 

Pragmatically,  better  or  worse  questions  can  be  answered  whenever 
the  criteria  are  sufficiently  understood  (implicitly  or  explicitly)  to 
allow  consensual  subjectivities  of  judges  to  give  similar  answers. 
However,  as  we  have  indicated  earlier,  such  criteria  are 
multi-dimensional.  And  as  is  evident  from  the  conversation  that  began 
this  chapter,  little  if  any  meaning  can  be  given  to  a uni-dimensional 
description  of  this  multi-dimensional  entity  in  terms  of  their 
uni-dimensional  elements.  As  we  shall  see  later,  one  meaning  of  such 
a comparison  is  dependent  on  the  relative  loadings  of  the  different 
dimensions. 

Politically,  of  course,  better  or  worse  questions  are  answered  whenever 
someone  with  sufficient  status  or  power  gives  a decision. 


Comparing  people 

It  follows  that  to  compare  people,  whole  people,  we  may  compare 
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either  some  parts  that  comprise  them,  or  some  wholes  of  which  they 
are  parts.  If  we  look  at  the  parts  that  comprise  them,  we  may  look  at 
the  person's  elements  or  internal  processes;  if  we  look  at  the  wholes  of 
which  they  are  parts,  we  may  examine  the  person's  functions  and 
relations  in  the  wider  environment  or  community,  or  at  the  cultural 
meanings  in  which  their  thoughts  and  actions  are  embedded  (Wilbur, 
1996). 

Let  us  compare  two  people  in  terms  of  their  relative  merit  in  Physics. 
We  are  particularly  interested  in  their  relative  achievement  in  a 
particular  course  of  study  at  year  12  level.  Such  a course  has  a range  of 
content  and  objectives  and  involves  practical  and  cognitive  operations 
of  varying  complexities. 

We  are  obviously  in  a multi-dimensional  world,  in  which  at  this  stage 
more  or  less  questions  are  meaningless.  Further,  any  logical  answer  to 
the  better  or  worse  question  is  going  to  depend  on  the  details  of  the 
answer  to  the  prior  question:  In  what  way  better?  What  particular 
aspects?  Under  what  particular  conditions?  In  whose  opinion? 

And  if  we  intend  to  give  a meaning  as  well  as  an  answer  to  a 
multi-dimensional  comparison,  what  are  the  relative  loadings  of  each 
aspect  in  the  final  judgment? 

Of  course,  we  could  simply  ask  the  teacher  who  taught  them,  who  is 
better?  And  the  teacher  might  give  a judgment.  But  in  making  sense  of 
that  judgment  in  terms  of  the  original  question,  the  implicit  questions 
still  hang  there;  in  what  way  better?  So  after  the  judgment,  the  teacher 
must  logically  justify  the  decision  on  the  basis  of  criteria;  and  if  one  is 
not  better  on  all  possible  criteria,  then  the  question  of  how  the  criteria 
are  loaded  to  obtain  the  final  criteria  is  relevant. 

So,  either  prior  to  or  after  the  judgment,  how  might  the  discourse 
progress? 


In  what  um'  is  she  better? 

She  knows  more  facts. 

Is  that  all? 

No.  she's  better  at  solving  problems? 

In  what  way  better? 

She  gets  more  complex  problems  right? 
Docs  she  get  more  simple  problems  right? 
No,  he  gets  more  simple  problems  right  ? 
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In  what  ways  is  he  better? 

He  is  more  careful,  he  makes  less  mistakes. 

And  so  on , and  so  on.  And  if  we  are  dealing  with  twenty  or 
thirty  persons,  it  is  clear  that  different  criteria  of  comparison  are 
possible  for  each  pair,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  therefore 
that  there  would  emerge  any  final  rank  order  of  merit,  for  on 
the  basis  of  different  criteria  of  comparison,  A could  be  better 
than  B on  criteria  1,  B could  be  better  than  C on  criteria  2,  and  C 
could  be  better  than  A on  criteria  3.  This  is  an  empirically 
inevitable  consequence  of  multi-dimensionality.  It  is  inevitable 
because  only  when  every  criterion  correlates  unity  with  every 
other  criteria  will  ranking  invariance  occur.  And  in  that 
situation  we  are,  by  definition,  in  a uni-dimensional  situation.  It 
is  the  reason  that  psychometricians  fantasise  unmeasurable  but 
uni-dimensional  true  scores. 

Viewed  from  this  perspective,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  more 
specific,  limited  and  applicable  to  all  comparisons  the  criteria 
become,  the  more  possible  it  is  to  finally  reduce  such  aspects  to 
those  answerable  by  more  or  less,  the  more  possible  it  is  to 
produce  an  invariant  ranking,  and  meaning  (in  terms  of  explicit 
loadings)  for  the  meaning  of  the  original  comparison.  However, 
such  meaning  is  at  the  expense  of  initially  reducing  and  finally 
confusing  the  meaning  of  the  original  comparison.  Another 
example  of  the  essential  contradiction  between  reliability  and 
validity. 


Traits,  abilities  and  skills 

A trait  or  an  ability  is  a thing  that  a person  has.  A trait  is  a 
hypothetical  entity,  an  abstract  attachment,  a comparative  label, 
that  is  used  to  explain  differences  in  what  people  do  in  terms  of 
something  that  they  have.  A trait  is  described  not  so  much  as  a 
performance  as  a potential  performance,  as  a sort  of  template  of 
the  performance  that  might  emerge  under  ideal  conditions, 
whatever  that  may  mean;  a morphic  field  that  predates 
performance.  This  magical  property  of  a trait  makes  it  forever 
immune  to  particular  environmental  conditions,  which  may 
indeed  iixfluence  particular  performances,  but  leave  the  trait, 
securely  protected  within  the  person,  unsullied  and  unmoved, 
firmly  fixing  individual  merit  in  correct  relative  position  in  the 
grand  order  of  things. 

A skill  is  a much  more  difficult  ball  of  wool  to  untangle.  A skill 
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is  something  you  have,  like  a verbal  reasoning  skill.  On  the 
other  hand,  a skill  is  normally  exhibited  as  something  you  do, 
like  playing  a musical  instrument  or  tennis.  And  you  can  have 
more  skill  but  maybe  not  better  skill  (skill  here  is  used  as  a 
holon).  On  the  other  hand,  you  can  have  more  skills  or  better 
skills,  and  these  two  meanings  are  different,  as  with  the  goal 
kicking  skills  referred  to  earlier.  Better  skills  here  appears  to 
have  more  to  do  with  a particular  selection  of  skills  relevant  to  a 
particular  context.  Then  again,  skill  seems  to  refer  at  times  to  a 
particular  standard  in  a more-less  or  better-worse  ranking; 
unskilled  refers  to  rankings  below  the  standard.  It  is  clear  from 
all  this  that  the  word  skill  is  a very  useful  word  to  have  in  any 
discourse  that  wishes  to  imply  precision  even  whilst  it 
multiplies  confusion.  Norris  (1991)  notes  a similar  confusion  in 
the  notion  of  outcomes: 

The  precise  specification  of  performance  or  outcom.es 
rests  on  and  leads  to  a mistaken  view  of  both 
education  and  knowledge.  Mistaken  because  there  is  a 
fundamental  contradiction  between  the  autonomy 
needed  to  act  in  the  face  of  change  and  situational 
uncertainty  and  the  predictability  inherent  in  the 
specification  of  outcomes  (p335). 

The  world  of  objective  tests 

Objective  tests,  which  often  claim  to  be  value  free,  necessarily 
do  not  ask  better  or  worse  questions.  The  whole  operation  is 
contrived  so  that  only  more  or  less  questions  are  asked  and 
answered.  Further,  they  necessarily  deal  with  what  people 
have,  not  with  what  they  do.  Thus  it  is  not  so  much  a desire  to 
deceive  that  drives  the  psychometrician  to  imagine  constructs 
such  as  ability  or  traits  or  skills,  but  a logical  necessity  of  the 
world  they  have  constructed. 

For  it  follows  that  if  there  is  to  be  an  answer,  rather  than  a 
multitude  of  answers,  to  a comparison  of  two  people,  it  is 
essential  that  the  question  better  or  worse  never  be  asked,  and 
all  comparisons  be  reduced  to  the  question  more  or  less. 

So  the  world  of  objectives  tests,  like  the  world  of  chess,  and  the 
world  of  mathematics  generally,  is  certainly  internally  logical. 
Whether  it  relates  to  anything  that  actual  people  do  in  the 
world,  apart  from  answering  objective  tests,  or  playing  chess  or 
mathematics,  is  another  question. 
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The  world  of  public  examinations 

Examinations  live  in  far  more  dangerous  territory.  The 
constructors  and  markers  of  examinations  are  far  less  isolated 
from  the  front  line  of  educational  activity  than  are  test  writers. 
Their  language  is  less  precise,  their  pragmatism  more  up  -front, 
their  compromises  and  contradictions  more  overt.  So  they  are 
far  more  likely  to  slide  uneasily  between  concepts  of  better  or 
worse,  and  of  more  or  less,  according  to  the  pragmatics  of 
phases  of  the  assessment. 

Consider  the  marking  of  essays.  Whilst  guidelines  for  marking 
may  be  given,  ultimately  notions  of  better  or  worse  must  be 
utilised  by  examiners  in  deciding  what  mark  to  give.  Such 
guidelines  are  designed  to  circumscribe  the  answers  to  the 
question  "what  aspects?,"  to  limit  variability  in  the  question 
"who  says  it's  better?,"  and  hopefully  bypass  entirely  the 
question  of  the  effects  of  the  conditions  on  the  essay's 
production. 

So  in  stage  one,  the  answer  to  the  question  of  "better  or  worse," 
which  establishes  the  ranking  of  students  on  a particular 
question,  is  used  to  determine  the  answer  to  the  question  "more 
or  less,"  which  is  the  mark  given.  Now  the  marks  are  added  to 
give  a total  score,  which  is  then  interpreted  as  being  better  or 
worse  according  to  whether  it  is  more  or  less.  Finally,  if  the 
grades  are  not  distributed  statistically,  someone  must  look  at 
whole  papers  around  the  grade  boundaries  to  decide  which  are 
in  their  opinion  better  than  the  standard  that  defines  the 
boundary,  and  which  are  worse. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  this  procedure  only  makes  sense  if  the 
notion  of  better  or  worse,  and  the  notion  or  more  or  less,  are 
synonymous,  within  the  series  of  events  that  comprise  the 
examination.  In  other  words,  if  better  means  more  within  the 
context  of  the  examination.  Practically,  this  makes  it  now 
impossible  to  untangle  the  interaction  between  the  two  notions, 
or  deal  with  the  complexities  involved  when  multi-dimensional 
aspects  are  mapped  onto  uni-dimensional  scales. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  suggest  a solution.  It  is  my  intention  to 
establish  a confusion,  and  to  note  that  such  confusions  must 
invariably  lead  to  more  invalidity  and  uncertainly  about  what  is 
being  described  here.  In  other  words,  here  we  have  another, 
crucial  and  fundamental,  source  of  error. 

We  are  tapping  here  one  of  the  distinctions  between  quantity 
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and  quality,  two  concepts  often  fused  together  in  discourse  on 
measurement  and  evaluation.  At  this  point  it  is  sufficient  to 
note  that  big  is  not  necessarily  better;  getting  more  sums  correct 
than  somebody  else  does  not  necessarily  make  you  better  at 
mathematics;  nor  does  getting  more  spellings  correct  make  you 
better  at  writing,  or  getting  more  multiple  choice  questions 
correct  on  a philosophy  test  make  you  better  at  philosophy,  or  a 
better  philosopher.  To  suggest  otherwise  is  perpetrate  a 
category  confusion.  The  matters  raised  in  this  paragraph  are 
further  elucidated  in  Chapter  12. 


What  can  be  compared?  What  can  be  added? 

So  in  terms  of  "more  or  less"  we  can  compare  any  events  that 
have  a common  aspect,  that  have  a criteria  on  the  basis  of  which 
we  can  rank  them  in  terms  of  having  more  or  less  of  that 
common  aspect.  A criteria,  that  is,  that  can  be  considered 
uni-dimensional. 

Two  questions  then  arise,  which  are  fundamental  to  the  whole 
notion  of  testing,  examining  and  credentialling.  The  first 
question  is,  what  happens  when  we  add  measures  or  ranks  that 
relate  to  the  same  aspect?  The  second  question  is,  what  happens 
when  we  add  measures  or  ranks  that  relate  to  different  aspects? 

Let's  compare  swimming  pools  in  terms  of  two  aspects  that  are 
comparable  in  terms  of  the  same  measurement  units,  a claim 
incidentally  we  could  rarely  make  in  the  human  measurement 
field;  we  could  compare  the  pools  in  terms  of  length,  or  in  terms 
of  depth.  In  both  cases  they  may  be  measured  accurately  (to 
within  one  millimetre)  in  metres.  Now  we  could  obviously 
compare  our  pools  in  terms  of  length,  and  we  could  compare 
them  in  terms  of  depth.  The  question  is,  could  we  use  these 
criteria  to  obtain  a single  measure  in  terms  of  which  they  could 
be  compared?  This  is  in  many  ways  an  ideal  situation;  we  have 
an  accurate  scale  and  measuring  device,  and  our  two  aspects 
can  be  accurately  compared  on  the  same  scale.  So  we  could  add 
the  measure  of  length  and  the  measure  of  depth.  But  what 
would  it  mean? 

We  could  classify  swimming  pools  uni-dimensionally  in  terms 
of  the  sum  of  their  length  and  their  depth.  In  terms  of  the  initial 
components  we  have  now  lost  any  meaning,  but  the  process 
(the  addition)  does  enable  us  to  imply  another  meaning;  in  this 
total  positioning  length  and  depth  were  equally  valued,  because 
we  added  the  two  measurements  together,  each  with  a loading 
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of  one.  Or  so  it  would  simply  apvoar.  But  things  are  not  always 
what  they  seem  and  in  this  instance  this  would  be  an  erroneous 
inference. 

The  relative  valuing  of  the  two  components  may  be  looked  at  in 
two  ways;  in  terms  of  absolute  value  of  the  combined  measure, 
or  in  terms  of  the  influence  on  the  rank  order  of  the  combined 
measure.  Let's  look  at  the  absolute  measures  first. 

If  the  depths  of  the  pools  varied  from  1 metre  to  2 metre,  whilst 
the  lengths  varied  from  10  metre  to  100  metre,  magnitude  of  the 
addition  would  be  almost  entirely  defined  by  the  length 
measurement.  Alternatively,  if  the  lengths  of  the  pools  were  all 
between  15  metre  and  16  metre,  and  the  depths  varied  from  1 
metre  to  5 metre,  then  again  the  length  would  contribute  most 
to  the  total  measure. 

However,  in  the  second  case  the  final  rank  order  of  the  total 
measures  would  be  most  influenced  by  the  depth  measurement, 
which  has  a bigger  range.  So  whilst  the  loadings  for  absolute 
values  of  the  sum  of  measures  are  determined  by  the  absolute 
values  of  the  components,  (which  could  statistically  be 
characterised  by  their  mean  value,  if  we  wanted  to  lose  a lot  of 
information),  the  loadings  for  determining  the  final  rank  orders 
are  determined  by  the  standard  deviations  of  each  component  ( 
Guilford,  1965,  p424). 

In  this  situation,  the  rank  ordering  of  the  total  can  be  given  a 
(process  rather  than  content)  meaning  in  terms  of  the  relative 
valuing  of  the  two  components;  and  that  valuing  is  implicitly 
determined  by  the  standard  deviations  of  their  measures.  We 
may  adjust  this  by  loading  one  of  the  measures.  For  example,  a 
diver  may  greatly  value  depth  over  length  in  his  pool,  so  may 
want  the  addition  to  mirror  that  valuing.  So  the  diver  may  want 
to  load  the  depth  scores  (by  multiplying  by  a certain  number)  so 
that  the  standard  deviation  of  the  (loaded)  depth  measure 
(before  addition),  is  5 times  that  of  the  length  measure.  On  the 
other  hand,  a long  distance  swimmer  may  want  the  two 
dimensions  loaded  the  other  way.  In  both  cases  the  specific 
loadings  are  arbitrary,  and  in  both  cases  they  are  related  to 
function.  And  in  both  cases  the  final  measure  has  no  meaning 
other  than  that  attributable  to  the  relative  contribution  of  each 
component  to  the  final  measure.  (Of  course,  in  this  case  the 
addition  was  completely  unnecessary  to  the  function;  it  would 
have  been  more  rational  for  the  diver  to  specify  a minimum 
depth  and  minimum  length,  and  for  the  long  distance  swimmer 
to  do  likewise;  but  that  would  have  left  us  with  no  single 
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variable  with  which  to  compare  pools.  And  as  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  this  thesis,  that  may  be  the  whole  point  of  the 
exercise). 

Let  me  generalise  a little  from  this  very  simple  case; 


• 1.  Any  measure  implies  a ranking.  Rankings  imply 
transitive  and  asymmetric  relations. 

• 2.  Rankings  of  a single  aspect  have  a meaning,  in  terms  of 
relative  size  or  intensity  of  that  aspect,  which  we  can 
specify  as  more  or  less,  and  hence  by  numbers. 

• 3.  Rankings  of  different  aspects  may  be  added,  but  the 
addition  has  no  meaning  in  terms  of  either  of  the  aspects 
taken  separately;  the  addition  can  be  given  a meaning  in 
terms  of  the  relative  contribution  of  the  two  aspects  to  the 
total. 

• 4.  The  relative  contribution  to  ranking  is  determined  by  the 
loadings,  equal  to  standard  deviation  multiplied  by  an 
arbitrary  number. 


The  effect  of  correlations  on  loading 

Let's  go  back  to  test  and  examination  scores.  We  have  three  sets 
of  scores  (L,  M,  N)  for  the  same  group  of  people.  The  scores 
have  the  same  standard  deviation.  We  wish  to  add  them  to  get  a 
total  score.  Our  theory  tells  us  that  they  will  have  equal 
loadings  on  the  final  score. 

Assume  L and  M scores  correlate  zero.  Then  when  we  add  the  L 
scores  to  the  M scores,  rank  orders  of  both  are  changed,  and  it 
looks  as  though  they  contribute  equally  in  determining  the  final 
rank  order. 

Assume  M and  N scores  correlate  one.  Now  when  we  add  the  N 
scores  to  the  M scores  the  rank  order  of  the  M scores  is 
unchanged.  We  could  argue  that  the  N scores  have  contributed 
nothing  to  the  rank  final  order. 

But  then,  if  we  add  the  M scores  to  the  N scores,  we  could  argue 
that  the  M scores  contributed  nothing  to  the  rank  order.  A 
paradox.  It  is  not  necessary  to  resolve  the  paradox  to  realise  that 
in  this  case  the  loading  is  determined  by  what  is  being  added  to. 

It  is  also  very  clear  that  the  final  rank  orders  are  very  different 
in  the  two  cases  of  zero  correlation  and  unitv  correlation. 
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Regardless  of  the  loadings  (statistically  determined  by  the 
standard  deviations),  different  students  have  been  privileged  in 
the  two  situations  described.  In  the  uncorrelated  (r  = 0)  groups, 
no  particular  group  of  the  M score  group  is  being  privileged,  or 
under-privileged,  by  the  addition.  However,  in  the  perfectly 
correlated  groups  (r=l),  the  students  who  do  better  in  M scores 
are  all  privileged  when  the  scores  are  added,  and  the  students 
who  do  worse  do  worser  when  the  scores  are  added.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  the  standard  deviation  of  the  composite 
score  is  1.4  times  greater  in  the  case  of  the  perfectly  correlated 
group,  giving  it  just  that  much  extra  loading  as  a composite 
when  compared  to  the  other  total  (Guilford,  1965,  p418). 

So  what  does  all  this  mean  when  both  L and  N scores  are  added 
to  the  M scores  to  obtain  a single  rank  order?  The  L and  N 
scores  both  have  equal  loadings  to  the  M scores;  but  this  is  a 
group  phenomenon,  and  tells  us  little  about  individual  students 
or  sub-groups  of  students.  We  have  seen  that  the  L score 
loadings  are  more  or  less  equally  distributed  across  the  M 
scores,  but  the  N scores  have  privileged  the  top  sub-group 
(according  to  M scores)  and  down-graded  (with  respect  to  the 
total  score)  the  bottom  sub-group.  By  interpolation  we  can  see 
that  this  phenomenon  will  have  a differential  effect  over  the 
whole  range  of  possible  correlations  and  will  be  greater  as  the 
correlation  with  the  scores  added  to  increases. 

In  addition,  to  the  extent  that  the  means  of  the  L and  N scores 
are  different,  to  that  extent  will  the  addition  scores  generally 
privilege  the  group  with  the  higher  mean. 

It  is  clear  that  the  statistical  notion  that  relative  standard 
deviations  determine  loadings  is  a vast  oversimplification  when 
applied  to  complex  comparison  situations. 


Comparability,  true  score,  and  error 

Here  we  have  presented,  in  very  simple  form,  one  of  the 
dilemmas  of  public  examiners  who  must  cope  with  adding 
different  scores,  from  different  subjects,  or  from  the  same 
subject  marked  internally  and  externally,  and  end  up  with  some 
final  rank  order  of  marks  because  someone  has  said  this  is  what 
they  must  do. 

I have  argued  that  such  a total  score  can  have  no  meaning  other 
than  that  inlierent  in  the  loadings  attributable  to  each 
component  added;  and  1 have  shown  that  whilst  the  loadings  of 
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the  whole  group  from  any  one  school  may  be  controlled 
through  controlling  the  standard  deviation  of  the  marks,  the 
correlations  of  the  score  with  the  score  added  to  will  influenced 
the  subgroups  which  are  over  or  under  privileged  by  the 
addition. 

There  is  another  paradox  evident  in  the  conclusion,  especially  in 
regard  to  internal-external  scores.  To  expose  the  paradox  two 
further  facts  need  to  known. 

Firstly,  the  rationale  for  internal  assessment  is  that  something 
different  (broader,  deeper,  more  complex,  more  varied)  is 
measured  by  the  internal  assessment.  Secondly,  we  can  assume 
that  in  most  public  examinations  some  twenty  to  forty  percent 
of  students  will  be  deemed  to  have  failed,  and  to  that  extent  the 
rank  orders  of  their  final  scores  are  irrelevant  in  respect  to  the 
grades  of  those  who  pass;  so  the  pragmatic  teacher  might  argue 
that  to  underprivilege  students  who  will  fail  anyway  "does  not 
matter." 

In  such  a situation,  it  is  rational  (if  somewhat  inhuman)  for 
schools  to  aim  for  maximum  correlations  with  the  external 
examination  in  order  to  privilege  those  who  will  most  benefit 
from  such  privilege  (that  is,  the  best  students).  However,  in 
order  to  do  this  they  must  invalidate  the  internal  examination; 
for  such  an  examination  is  surely  more  valid  the  less  it 
correlates  with  the  external  scores,  because  it  is  supposed  to  be 
measuring  something  different.  In  short,  the  price  of  success  is 
invalidity. 

The  middle  way 

That's  all  very  well  for  the  front  runners,  but  most  of  the  kids 
I teach  are  more  middle  of  the  road.  I just  want  to  get  as 
many  as  possible  past  the  cut-off point  for  entry’  to 
University  or  TAPE. 

Well,  you've  got  a different  problem  then.  You  want  to 
ma.ximise  opportunity  for  the  middle  group,  not  the  top 
group. 

I suppo.se  you  could  put  it  that  So  how  do  I do  that? 

Easy.  Just  take  out  that  middle  slab  of  students  and  put  them 
at  the  top  of  the  rankings. 

Just  like  that? 
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Just  like  that! 

But  isn't  that  unethical?  Doesn't  that  make  the  whole 
examination  invalid? 

Sure.  But  as  I've  explained,  it's  invalid  already  because  of 
what  many  schools  are  doing  for  their  top  students. 

Are  they  really  aware  of  what  they  are  doing? 

What's  the  difference.  I don't  accept  the  view  that  in  this  case 
bliss  in  ignorance  makes  the  position  less  unethical.  It 
certainly  doesn't  make  the  practice  less  invalidating,  or  the 
errors  less  significant. 

When  equal  loadings  are  unequal 

I have  shown  how  equal  loadings  for  a group  may  take  on  different 
shapes  according  to  the  correlations.  Equal  loadings  for  a group  does 
not  in  practice  mean  equal  loadings  for  all  subgroups  of  that  group. 

And  in  terms  of  individual  students  it  doesn't  have  any  particular 
meaning. 

The  question  then  arises,  does  equal  loading  for  the  whole  group  of 
students  mean  equal  loadings  for  each  separate  school?  Surely  some 
school  groups  are  really  better  than  other  school  groups  so  should  be 
differentially  loaded?  Some  school  groups  might  have  higher  means, 
and  some  may  have  larger  or  smaller  standard  deviations  in  the  sets  of 
marks  that  indicate  their  comparative  attainments.  And  these  might 
mirror  differences  in  intrinsic  ability,  whatever  that  means,  or  might  be 
a function  of  very  good,  or  very  bad,  teaching,  whatever  that  means. 
But  if  such  students  are  tested  internally,  how  would  we  know  about 
their  differential  potential,  or  their  differential  attainment,  as  distinct 
from  differential  testing  effects?  And  especially  how  would  we  know 
if  they  study  and  emphasise  different  things,  and  value  different 
criteria,  so  that  their  results  are  essentially  non-comparable?  Or  if  they 
study  different  subjects,  with  utterly  different  realms  of  discourse, 
such  as  chemistry  and  Japanese? 

Now  there  are  a number  of  ways  of  trying  to  solve  this  problem,  all  of 
them  more  or  less  inadequate.  McGaw  (1996)  summarises  them  well: 
use  some  external  examination  (either  the  specific  one  related  to  the 
subject,  a single  "scholastic  ability"  test,  or  some  grand  total  score  on 
all  external  examinations)  to  statistically  adjust  the  internal  school 
results;  this  is  statistical  moderation  of  the  school-based  assessments. 
Or  alternatively  "use  some  external  review  and  checking  of  schools" 
assessment  results  by  teachers  from  other  schools  or  authorised 
assessment  experts  to  control  the  level  and  distribution  of  school-based 
results  (ie  consensus  moderation)"  (p82). 

Such  moderation  systems  provide  different  processes  for  modifying 
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the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  school  scores  on  the  basis  of 
comparison  with  other  scores  or  other  schools  or  other  students.  To  the 
extent  that  the  correlations  with  the  criteria  (whether  the  criteria  are 
scores  or  actual  criteria  in  the  minds  of  the  moderators)  are  high,  to 
that  extent  is  the  moderation  reasonable,  and  possibly  invalid.  And  to 
the  extent  that  correlations  with  the  criteria  are  low,  or  differential,  to 
that  extent  is  error  compounded,  as  we  have  indicated  in  the  previous 
discussion. 

I do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  debate  as  to  which  of  these  is  the 
"best"  way  to  go,  or  indeed  whether  they  all  do  not  produce  solutions 
which  are  more  inequitable  than  the  problem  they  were  devised  to 
solve.  My  project  here  is  not  to  indicate  how  such  problems  may  be 
best  solved,  but  rather  to  detail  what  implications  such  solutions  have 
for  the  empirical  determination  of  error. 


Comparability  error 


What  is  clear  is  that  different  solutions,  including  no  solution,  produce 
different  results.  The  notion  of  "tnie  score"  is  dependent  on  the  notion 
of  some  uni-dimensional  trait  that  is  obviously  non-admissible  when 
the  additions  involve  not  only  components  which  have  low 
correlations  and  do  not  claim  to  be  about  the  same  thing,  but  the 
different  additions  contain  different  components.  (That  is,  different 
additions  contain  marks  from  different  subjects)  But  the  notion  of 
difference  in  estimates  requires  no  such  theoretical  underpinning.  It  is 
empirical  data  demonstrated  by  differences  in  empirical  rankings  or 
scores  under  different  experimental  conditions. 


Estinrates  of  comparability  errors  are  easily  computed.  Given  that 
various  forms  of  inequity  are  inherent  in  all  measures  of  both  school 
based  and  external  examinations;  that  the  meaning  of  the  final  rank 
order  is  based  on  relative  loadings;  that  all  means  of  trying  to  create 
equal  loadings  involve  the  creation  of  arbitrary  assumptions  and  the 
subsequent  construction  of  additional  inequities.  Given  these  facts  it  is 
relatively  simple  to  construct  a number  of  different  aggregates 
according  to  the  various  models  available  (including  the  original  raw 
data),  and  thus  determine  the  range  of  ratings  (or  scores)  that  these 
produce.  These  empirical  differences  are  an  estimate  of  the 
comparability  error.  Such  a set  of  scores  has  the  added  advantage  that 
it  relates  to  estimates  for  each  individual,  and  does  not  confuse  such 
individual  differences  with  group  statistics  (such  as  standard  error  of 
the  estimate). 


Note  that  this  is  not  the  assessment  error.  The  comparability  error  is 
the  additional  eiTor  added  through  the  procedures  of  summating  or 
summarising  scores,  which  are  independent  of  other  sources  of  error 
described  elsewhere. 
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The  ontological  remainder 

My  description  of  comparability  eiTor  here  begs  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  whole  process  isn't  a nonsense,  because  of  the 
meaninglessness  of  the  total  score.  In  order  to  examine  that  notion 
briefly  I will  examine  the  construct,  not  of  academic  merit,  which 
might  be  a name  that  we  could  give  to  the  sum  of  marks  on  test  or 
examination  perfomiance  in  various  academic  subjects,  but  rather  the 
idea  of  athletic  merit,  a similar  construct  we  might  conceive  in  the 
field  of  more  physico-social  endeavour. 

Concerned  at  the  physical  flabbiness  of  our  youth,  the  party 
in  power  in  the  Federal  Government,  as  part  of  its  election 
platform  for  1998,  promised  to  improve  the  nation's  health 
by  removing  the  flab. 

Thus  in  the  year  2000,  two  lists  of  year  12  students  were 
produced  by  Education  Departments  in  each  State.  One  for 
academic  merit,  and  one  for  athletic  merit.  Students  are 
required  to  nominate  three  areas  of  physical  prowess.  To 
ensure  some  breadth  they  must  include  at  least  one  area  from 
athletics  or  swimming,  and  one  from  team  sports. 

Brad  and  Diana  make  their  choices.  Brad,  who  does  not  like 
running,  and  is  not  very  strong,  chose  walking  as  his 
athletics  choice,  doubles  bowls  as  his  team  game,  and  pistol 
shooting.  Diana  chose  the  hammer  throw  for  athletics, 
basketball  for  a team  sport,  and  golf  for  the  third  choice. 
Diana  is  not  very  fast  or  indeed  very  agile,  but  she  is  1 .8 
metres  tall  and  weighs  95  kg. 

Brad  and  Diana  both  covered  the  curricula  designed  around 
their  choices,  and  completed  the  various  tests  designed  to 
measure  their  skills  in  the  designated  areas.  After  some 
statistical  corrections,  their  separate  scores  were  added  to 
give  a final  mark.  They  both  obtained  the  same  score  of  189 
points  which  is  about  half  a standard  deviation  above  the 
mean  for  all  year  12  students  in  Australia. 

Independently  of  this  (obviously),  they  were  both  offered 
scholarships  at  the  Australian  Institute  of  Sport;  Brad 
because  his  pistol  shooting  scores  place  him  in  the  w'orld's 
best  ten;  Diana  because  last  year  she  broke  the  Australian 
Women's  open  hammer  throw  record. 

This  story  is  important  because  it  is  about  individual  students 
and  not  about  groups  of  students.  All  of  the  talk  of  equal 
loadings  and  fairness  is  in  the  "equal  ends"  definition  of  equity. 
It  attempts  to  address  inequities  involving  groups  of  students, 
but  in  no  way  addresses  the  inequities  done  to  individual 
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students.  And  just  as  attempts  to  address  inequities  between 
whole  school  cohorts  invariably  leads  to  other  inequities  in 
terms  of  sub-groups  within  the  school,  so  any  attempts  to 
reduce  "better  or  worse"  questions  to  move  or  less  questions,  or 
any  attempt  to  reduce  multi-dimensional  entities  to 
uni-dimensional  ones,  must  invariably  discriminate  against 
some  students  more  than  others,  and  utterly  confuse  the 
meaning  of  what  the  final  ranking  is  really  about. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  apocryphal  story  that  I want  to  draw 
attention  to  is  its  obviousness.  It  is  obvious  that  all  of  these 
physical  activities  are  different  from  each  other  and  that  whilst 
comparisons  of  aspects  within  a single  sport  may  sometimes  be 
meaningful,  between  sports  such  comparisons  are  meaningless. 

What  is  not  so  obvious  perhaps  is  that  the  complexity  and 
possibilities  of  difference  within  cognitive  endeavours  have 
much  more  span,  and  much  more  depth,  than  do  those  of  a 
largely  physical  nature.  For  this  field  encompasses  the  whole 
universe  of  cultural  experience  and  knowledge.  And  the 
ideologies  of  schooling,  if  not  the  practices,  assure  us  that 
students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  tap  this  richness.  Even  so, 
at  the  end  of  the  day  it  all  gets  reduced  to  a uni-dimensional  list. 
And  both  the  tragedy  and  the  absurdity  of  this  gets  lost  in  its 
normality. 

Return  to  Table  of  Contents 
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Chapter  11:  Rank  orders  and  standards 


Synopsis 

In  this  chapter  the  relationsliip  between  rank  order  and  standard  is 
teased  out  in  more  detail:  In  particular  the  particular  meanings  given  to 
the  standard  in  the  Judge  and  General  frames  of  reference;  how  logical 
confusions  proliferate  when  discourse  jumps  from  one  frame  to  the 
other;  and  how  the  differences  in  meaning  are  connected  logically. 

At  the  end  of  the  chapter  a post-modern  myth  of  the  situation  is 
presented. 


Personal  day-dream 

I was  about  fourteen  when  I first  pondered  the  sticky  issue  of  the 
elusive  standard.  The  context  was  heavenly,  rather  than  earthly, 
theological  rather  than  educational. 

It  concerned  St  Peter.  It  seemed  to  me  he  had  a problem.  Here  he  is  at 
the  pearly  gates  as  the  newly  dead  file  by  and  do  their  thing  - state 
their  case.  And  Peter,  judge  extraordinaire,  gives  his  verdict;  pass,  fail, 
pass,  fail,  fail,  fail,  etc,  etc  for  millions  and  millions  of  people. 

And  somewhere,  among  all  of  those  millions  were  two  people,  so  very 
close  together  in  the  merit  of  their  lives.  Oh,  so  very  close!  Yet  their 
destiny  so  very  different.  For  one,  just  scraping  through,  the  joys  of 
heaven  for  ever.  And  for  the  other,  eternal  damnation. 

But  it  didn't  end  there.  For  as  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  pass, 
and  more  and  more  millions  queue  at  the  gate,  even  between  these  two 
he  must  make  finer  and  finer  discriminations. 

I didn't  doubt  he  could  do  it,  mind  you.  Well,  it'd  be  more  accurate  to 
say  that  I considered  that  if  anyone  could,  he  could. 

But  I wondered  why  he'd  want  to! 

Fifty  years  on,  these  are  still  the  two  fundamental  questions  I have 
about  the  notion  of  a standard  : the  people  who  define  a standard  do  in 
fact  have  St  Peter's  god-like  omnipotence,  but  do  they  have  his 
infallibility?  And  why  do  they  want  to  engage  in  a process  that  is  so 
manifestly  unjust? 

Order  and  standard 
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Let's  go  back  a bit  and  tease  out  this  relation  between  standard  and 
rank  order  of  merit.  A relation  that  I intuited  at  fourteen,  but  only 
recently  have  systematically  thought  through. 


The  relationship  is  not  immediately  apparent.  There  are  some  judges 
who  are  adamant  that  they  can  recognise  standards  and  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  relative  merit.  In  fact,  to  them  the  word  relative  is 
anathema.  For  them,  standards  are  absolute.  They  are  as  solid  as  a 
winning  post,  they  are  a fact  established,  a sign  as  recognisable  (to 
them)  as  a green  light  at  an  intersection.  Recognising  that  some  people 
play  games,  run  races,  create  rank  orders  and  random  distributions  and 
normal  curves,  they  see  themselves  doing  work  of  a higher  order;  as 
maintaining  absolute  quality  in  a world  trivialised  by  concepts  of  the 
average,  the  normal,  the  relative. 

So  let's  push  them  with  a bit  of  Socratic  dialogue.  Or  is  it  Hegelian 
dialectic? 


You  can  recognise  the  standard? 
Yes. 


Could  you  always  recognise  it? 


No. 


So  how  did  you  come  to  reach  this  state  of  clear 
recognition? 

Through  many  years  of  study,  reflection,  and  discourse  with 
other  scholars  and  experts.  The  senses  become  refined,  the 
observation  sharpened,  the  criteria  established,  as  slowly, 
with  increasing  precision,  the  standard  for  quality  becomes 
defined. 


Let's  assume  all  this  is  true,  and  you  can  in  fact  recognise 
the  standard.  So  if  I were  to  show  you  a work  that  U'a5  well 
above  the  standard,  you  would  recognise  it  as  such? 

Of  course. 

Similarly,  if  you  were  to  be  presented  with  a work  well 
below  the  standard? 


Naturally. 


It  would,  of  course,  be  apparent  that  the  first  work  urw 
better  than  the  second  work. 


True.  But  this  is  a consequence  of  my  recognition  of  the 
standard,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  cause.  It  is,  you 
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might  say,  an  irrelevant  corollaiy. 

Possibly.  Now  let's  take  a work  that  is  vety  close  to  the 
standard.  You  would  know  whether  it  was  just  above  or  just 
below,  would  you  not? 

Yes,  I could  make  that  judgment. 

And  if  I were  to  present  you  with  another  work  vety  close, 
you  would  hww  whether  that  was  just  above  or  just  below? 

Certainly. 

So  if  one  were  just  above  the  standard  and  one  were  just 
below,  and  I were  to  present  you  with  a third  work 
somewhere  between  these  two,  you  would  know  whether  is 
was  just  above  or  just  below  the  standard,  and  you  would 
know  that  it  was  between  the  other  two  in  merit? 

I woidd  hww  that,  but  only  by  comparing  them  all  to  the 
standard.  Not  by  comparing  them  to  each  other. 

Quite  so.  Now  we  have  talked  about  five  pieces  of  work.  So  if 
I were  to  present  these  five  pieces  of  work  to  you  again,  you 
would  of  course  give  the  same  decision  regarding  each  of 
them. 

Certainly. 

And  incidentally,  after  the  event  in  your  view,  you  would 
have  them  in  the  same  rank  order  of  merit. 

Agreed. 

Now  if  they  were  in  a different  order  of  merit  the  second 
time,  would  this  not  show  that  there  was  no  absolute 
standard  to  which  you  were  able  to  compare  the  works? 

It  would  certainly  throw  doubt  on  that  contention. 

And  if  you  can  do  it  with  five,  in  principle  you  should  he  able 
to  do  it  with  fifty? 

If  necessaiy. 

Or  even  five  hundred  or  five  thousand? 

Some  public  examiners  do  indeed  take  on  that  sort  of 
responsibility. 

Can  we  agree  then,  that  regardless  of  whether  the  rank 
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order  of  merit  of  the  works  is  produced  after  they  have  been 
compared  to  the  standard,  or  whether  the  standard  is 
constructed  as  an  artefact  of  the  rank  order  of  merit,  in 
either  case  the  whole  notion  of  standard  is  in  jeopardy 
unless  the  rank  order  of  merit  is  a stable  one. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a valid  argument. 

Would  you  be  willing  to  put  it  to  the  test  then? 

Put  what  to  the  test? 

Would  you  be  willing  to  rank  fifty  pieces  of  work  in  their 
order  of  merit,  (based  on  their  respective  distances  from  the 
absolute  standard)  and  then  do  the  same  task  six  months 
later. 

Me  personally? 

You  personally. 

I'm  a very  busy  person,  and  it  would  quite  frankly  be  a waste 
of  time.  The  result  would  be  obvious.  It  is  self-evident.  The 
orders  of  merit  would  be  the  same. 

You're  certain  of  that? 

As  certain  as  I am  of  my  professional  competence. 

Now  it  is  apparent  that  this  whole  dialogue  is  in  the  Judge's 
frame  of  reference,  and  in  that  frame  the  notion  of  an  absolute 
standard  logically  implies  the  notion  of  a stable  rank  order  of 
merit  of  all  work  samples  compared  to  the  standard. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  last  sentence  is  not  just  a rhetorical 
device,  an  appropriate  metaphor.  It  is  rather  a literal  truth 
specified  by  the  very  role  of  Judge.  The  whole  notion  of 
professional  competence  is  dependent  on  this  ability  to  judge 
the  value  of  work  in  the  area.  To  question  that  competence, 
then,  is  to  remove  the  very  foundations  of  the  Judge's 
professional  existence.  It  is  an  act,  therefore,  of  extreme  danger 
that  we  would  expect  to  be  resisted  with  great  strength,  and 
considerable  emotion. 


Quality  or  boundary 


In  practice  our  confidence  in  the  standard  defined  by  a Judge 
cannot  be  greater  than  the  accuracy  with  which  the  Judge  can 
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place  works,  perfornaances,  or  people  in  a stable  rank  order  of 
merit.  Our  confidence  can,  of  course,  be  much  less  than  that,  but 
it  cannot  logically  be  greater. 

That  being  so,  we  may  think  of  me  standard  in  two  ways:  as  the 
lower  limit  of  adequacy,  or  excellence;  or  as  the  line  that 
divides,  as  the  boundary  between  classifications.  Which  way  we 
see  it  is  more  than  a trivial  semantic  difference.  It  is  an  essential 
point  of  discrimination  between  the  frames  of  reference  of  the 
Judge  and  the  General,  which  entail  quite  different  conceptions 
of  the  task  being  undertaken. 

For  the  Judge  claims  to  judge  quality,  and  if  necessary  the 
classifications  of  quality  (as  inadequate,  or  good,  or 
outstanding),  and  the  stable  orders  of  merit  are  a consequence 
of  this. 

In  the  General  frame  these  claims  of  the  Judge  are  denied.  In 
this  frame  it  is  assumed,  and  the  assumption  has  much 
empirical  evidence  to  support  it,  that  a judge  produces  different 
rank  orders  of  the  same  works  at  different  times.  This  indicates 
at  the  least  considerable  fuzziness  of  standard,  and  at  the  most  a 
disintegration  of  the  very  concept  of  the  standard.  In  addition, 
different  judges  produce  very  different  rank  orders,  as  well  as 
very  different  "standards"  around  which  they  appear  to  be, 
rather  randomly  and  quite  widely,  distributed.  So  in  the 
General  frame  the  first  task  is  to  stabilise  the  rank  order  as 
much  as  possible,  and  then  decide  the  cut-off,  the  boundary 
between  the  classifications  of  adequate/  inadequate  or 
whatever. 

The  point  that  I want  to  make  here  is  that  these  two  frames  of 
reference  are  not  compatible,  and  cannot  both  be  used  in  the 
same  mechanism  of  assigning  a standard  without  introducing 
an  inherent  contradiction  into  the  whole  process.  The  frames  are 
of  different  logical  types;  the  Judge  is  a member  of  the  General 
class.  So  contradiction  is  inevitable  when  the  discourse 
boundaries  between  them  are  not  clearly  separated. 

More  specifically,  we  cannot  use  the  General  frame  of  reference 
to  obtain  a more  stable  rank  order  of  merit,  and  then  use  the 
Judges  frame  of  reference  to  decide  the  standard,  by  looking,  for 
example,  at  some  examination  papers  around  what  is  assumed 
(from  the  General  frame)  to  be  close  to  the  boundary  line.  For 
the  use  of  the  General  frame  has  assumed  that  any  judge  is 
inaccurate,  and  has  already  produced  not  a boundary  line,  but  a 
broad  boundary  band,  within  which  the  Judges'  (many  and 
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varied  and  implicit)  definitions  of  standard  are  to  be  found. 

The  price  we  have  paid  for  the  more  stable  rank  order  is  to 
make  clear  the  instability  and  variability  of  the  Judge's 
"standard."  We  cannot  now'  go  back  to  the  Judge  to  determine 
the  many  (disguised  as  the  few)  indeterminate  cases  by  using 
his/her  ability  to  recognise  the  absolute  standard,  an  ability 
already  discredited  by  the  assumptions  used  to  make  the  rank 
order  more  stable. 

This  has  not  deterred  public  examining  authorities  and 
professional  test  agencies  from  doing  just  that. 


Empirical  evidence 

Facts  are  less  dangerous  than  theory;  despite  the  promise  of  the 
Enlightenment,  most  people  use  up  far  more  energy  defending 
their  mythologies  than  in  searching  for  facts;  the  world  is  full  of 
answers  looking  for  questions,  and  significant  questions  are 
rather  an  endangered  species. 


There  is  no  doubt  about  the  empirical  evidence  available  about 
the  extreme  vulnerability  of  any  single  Judge  in  determining 
either  a stable  rank  order  in  concurrent  rank  orderings  of  the 
same  tests,  or  in  the  great  differences  in  rank  orderings  between 
different  Judges.  And  this  is  just  for  marking.  (Hartog,  1936; 
Cox,  1965;  Rechter,  1968;  Halpin,  1983) 


On  the  other  hand,  those  plain  statements  are  sanitised  by  such 
mathematical  constructs  as  reliability  coefficients,  some  of 
which  become  acceptable  because  they  are  higher  than  others; 
certainly  not  because  they  have  solved  the  problem  of  the  stable 
rank  order.  In  the  literature,  reliability  coefficients  of  0.7,  and 
validity  correlations  of  0.4,  are  c--..  ' ?red  very  good.  They 

don't  look  so  good  when  we  reaiioe  that  0.7  is  fifty  percent 
better  than  chance,  and  0.4  is  only  sixteen  percent  better  than 
chance. 


Now  I w'ant  to  focus  on  just  one  aspect  of  this  issue,  which 
relates  to  the  increased  stabilisation  of  rank  order  obtained 
through  standardised  marking  procedures,  and  show^  how  such 
collusion  of  Judges  produces  confusion  in  the  General  frame. 


The  fool-proof  marking  scheme 


The  Jmlg,e's  sense  of  infallibility  in  his  own  ability  to  recognise 
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standards  does  not  extend  to  his  view  of  other  Judges.  It  can't, 
of  course,  because  some  of  them  will  disagree  with  him  and 
then  they  can't  both  be  infallible.  It  is  necessary  then  in  any 
particular  situation  for  one  Judge  to  be  infallible  for  all  other 
Judges  to  be  fallible.  Thus  the  requirement  in  any  large  scale 
m.arking  exercise  to  have  fool-proof  marking  schemes,  devised, 
or  at  least  accepted,  by  the  chief  Judge. 

In  this  way  the  lesser  Judges  take  on  some  of  the  aura  of 
perfection  of  the  Chief  Judge.  And  certainly,  such  schemes  do 
have  a considerable  effect  in  stabilising  the  rank  order  of 
students  being  assessed.  And  of  course,  it  is  easier  to  determine 
the  detail  of  such  marking  schemes  in  such  subjects  as 
Mathematics  and  Physics  than  it  is  in  English  Expression  and 
Art  and  History.  At  least  one  unused  to  the  cognitive 
gymnastics  of  examiners  might  tend  to  so  believe. 

Regardless,  a Chief  Judge  who  sets  a test  paper  and  then 
devises  a marking  scheme  could,  one  would  hope,  be  fairly 
specific  about  what  content  and  processes  were  important,  and 
what  criteria  were  being  used  to  assess  the  students.  These 
particular  values,  or  prejudices,  or  idiosyncrasies  are  then 
passed  on  to  the  other  Judges  thi'ough  the  marking  scheme. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  will  decrease  the  differences  between  rank 
orders  when  papers  are  marked  by  different  lesser  Judges. 
Statistical  data  can  then  be  produced  showing  how  "good" 
marker  reliability  is.  And  within  the  Judges  frame  it  is  certainly 
true  that  rank  order  discrepancies  have  been  reduced. 

What  is  not'so  immediately  obvious  is  that  within  the  General 
frame  the  discrepancies  have  been  increased.  Within  the 
General  frame  the  rank  order  shows  less  variation  the  more 
independent  Judges  there  are.  The  whole  point  of  having  many 
Judges  is  to  "iron  out,"  tc  balance  out,  individual  discrepancies 
and  prejudices.  By  effectively  reducing  the  number  of 
independent  judges  tlirough  the  marking  scheme,  the 
generalizability  of  the  rank  order  produced  to  another  similar 
situation  is  reduced,  not  increased.  For  example,  we  can  easily 
imagine  another  Chief  Judge,  with  different  priorities  about  the 
course  of  study  being  tested,  and  different  criteria  for 
assessment,  producing  a very  different  marking  scheme,  which 
would  then  produce  a quite  different  (though  equally 
consistent)  rank  order  of  students. 

This  problem  is  not  solved,  though  it  may  be  slightly  alleviated, 
through  a more  "democratic"  production  of  the  marking  scheme 
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under  the  eagle  eye  of  the  Chief  Judge.  The  hierarchical 
structure  of  the  committee,  the  press  to  conformity  and  the 
expectation  of  a consensus,  will  necessarily  erode  genuine 
independence  on  the  part  of  the  lesser  Judges.  Regardless,  such 
"consensus"  is  not  equivalent  to  the  averaging  out  of 
independent  judgments. 


Quantum  of  error 

The  Judge  can  be  very  specific,  at  least  rhetorically,  about  what 
is  being  assessed.  And  then  the  error,  as  defined  by  the 
differences  between  the  rank  order  produced  and  that  of  other 
independent  Judges,  is  large. 

In  the  General  frame,  we  can  reduce  the  discrepancy  between 
rank  orders  by  averaging  out  the  rank  orders  produced  by  a 
number  of  independent  Judges.  But  then,  because  they  are 
individually  emphasising  different  criteria,  we  cannot  be  very 
specific  about  what  we  are  measuring. 

Test  agencies  and  Public  Examination  systems  always  assume 
they  are  measuring  what  they  are  being  paid  to  measure,  so 
regard  any  improvement  in  stabilisation  of  the  rank  order  as  a 
good  thing.  Persig  (1976),  in  Zen  and  the  Art  of  Motorcycle 
Maintenance,  assumed  that  this  more  "stable"  rank  produced  by 
averaging  was  indeed  a measure  of  the  elusive  "quality"  which 
he  sought.  I find  such  interpretations  exceedingly  suspect, 
examples  of  wishful  thinking. 

The  fact  is  that  the  more  precisely  we  proscribe  one  aspect  of 
the  intricate  web  in  which  the  spider  variously  called 
achievement  or  ability  or  quality  of  performance  lies  hidden, 
the  more  diffuse  other  aspects  become.  We  tighten  up  marking 
schemes  and  lose  generalizability  to  other  marking  schemes.  We 
use  many  judges  and  lose  specificity  about  what  it  is  we  are 
measuring.  We  specify  behavioural  objectives  and  lose 
definition  of  problem  solving.  We  use  multiple  choice  answers 
and  construction  and  synthesis  gets  lost. 

We  create  a test  and  lose  most  of  what  we  are  trying  to  test. 

This  sort  of  phenomena  is  well  known  in  the  sub-atomic  world. 
According  to  Heisenberg's  Uncertainty  Principle,  you  can  know 
the  exact  position  of  a particle,  but  then  you  lose  information 
about  its  momentum.  Or  you  can  know  its  momentum,  but  then 
lose  information  about  its  position.  And  the  amount  of 
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fuzziness,  the  quantum  of  error,  is  a constant.  A reason  for  this 
is  that  to  collect  information  about  sub-atomic  particles,  they 
must  be  interacted  with  in  some  way.  And  the  very  process  of 
interaction  produces  a change  in  the  "original"  state. 


We  are  in  an  analogous  situation  with  tests.  The  very  process  of 
giving  a test  displaces  the  person  from  the  "original"  situation 
that  the  test  is  meant  to  describe.  We  have  created  an 
interference  by  the  very  process  of  the  experiment,  and  in  so 
doing  have  activated  an  irreducible  quantum  of  doubt 
concerning  our  "measures,"  that  can  never  be  appreciated  by 
examining  just  one  measure.  On  the  contrary,  reducing  the 
error  in  just  one  measure  may  necessarily  increase  it  in  another 
area.  For  example,  reducing  the  error  in  rank  order  may 
necessarily  increase  the  error  in  sampling  from  all  aspects  of 
achievement. 


Probably  the  biggest  contribution  to  this  quantum  of  error  is  to 
be  found  in  the  boundaries  of  the  test  situation  itself,  regardless 
of  the  frame  in  which  it  occurs.  Such  boundaries  represent  a 
separation  from  the  everyday  learning  or  working  world  in 
which  people  interact  in  particular  contexts.  Knowledge  is  not 
something  a person  has,  but  rather  one  aspect  of  a response, 
appropriate  or  not,  to  a particular  environmental  context.  Test 
situations  invariably  remove  the  person  from  that  real  context 
to  produce  some  sort  of  controlled,  simulated,  and  hence 
different  context.  It  is  this  largely  unexamined  and  unestimated 
discrepancy  that  represents  a large  and  irreducible  portion  in 
the  quantum  of  doubt. 


The  enormous  popularity  (as  distinct  from  reason  or  purpose) 
of  tests  is  to  be  found  in  its  point  of  congruence  with  most  other 
myth.s;  in  its  implicit  promise  of  deliverance  from  a world 
permeated  with  uncertainty,  in  it's  claim  to  reduce  human 
complexity  to  a simple  story  line.  In  this  case  the  story  line  of 
simple  numbers. 


Judge  and  jury 

You  haven't  really  discredited  the  Judge,  you  know. 

I haven 't? 

Of  course  you  haven't.  All  you've  done  is  to  show  that  some 
judges  aren  7 as  good  as  they  thought  they  were,  and  that 
anyone  can  be  a judge  so  long  as  they  know  something  about 
the  topic  they're  judging  on. 
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So  I haven't  really  got  rid  of  the  Judge? 

Not  really.  You've  Just  democratised  the  process  of judging. 
You've  let  more  people  into  the  club,  and  then  asserted  that 
the  average  of  their  marks  is  a better  estimate  of  the  true 
score  than  the  judgment  of  any  one  of  them. 

You  think  I've  become  a victim  of  my  own  ideology’? 

Let  me  put  it  this  way.  If  you're  convicted  of  murder,  does  it 
matter  whether  the  Judge  or  the  jury  convicted  you? 

Maybe  the  metaphor  is  appropriate.  After  all,  the  jury  has  to 
make  a decision.  That  is  its  structural  obligation,  its  very  reason 
for  existence.  Guilty  or  not  guilty.  Those  are  the  choices.  So 
someone,  either  the  Judge  or  the  jury,  has  to  draw  the  line.  After 
all,  they  either  did  it  or  they  didn't.  There  is  a truth  to  be  found. 
And  the  Judge  or  jury's  task  is  to  find  that  truth.  Who  said  that? 


The  error  and  the  standard 


It's  at  this  point  that  the  metaphor  becomes  shaky.  For  whilst 
there  was  indeed  a real  crime  in  the  case  of  the  criminal,  as 
evidenced  by  the  dead  body  of  the  victim,  there  is  less  evidence 
that  there  is  a real  order  of  merit,  a true  score.  Now  if  there  isn't 
a true  score,  then  necessarily  there  can't  be  a true  standard.  And 
even  if  there  is  a true  score,  it  doesn't  follow  that  there  is 
necessarily  a true  standard.  As  we  have  seen,  the  error  in  the 
estimate  of  the  standard  can't  be  less  than  the  error  is  the 
estimate  of  the  true  score.  And  it  will  certainly  be  more,  because 
different  judges  will  differ  about  where  to  put  it. 


Ok.  So  why  don 't  we  reduce  the  error  in  the  standard  the 
same  way  that  we  reduced  the  error  in  the  rank  order? 


How  would  we  do  that? 


Get  a number  of  judges  to  identify  the  standard,  and  then 
average  them  out. 


You  mean  assume  there  is  a true  standard,  and  then  see  how 
well  we  can  estimate  it? 


Isn 't  that  what  u’c  did  with  the  rank  order? 
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Certainly. 
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Then  why  not  do  the  same  thing  with  identifying  the 
standard? 

Now  this  dialogue  worried  me  a bit  when  I first  wrote  it,  and  it 
took  me  a while  to  ferret  out  what  was  wrong  with  the  logic. 

Let's  start  from  the  beginning.  In  the  General  frame  of  reference, 
we  assume  there  is  a true  score,  which  mirrors  a true 
attainment,  or  ability,  or  trait,  or  predisposition,  or  whatever 
And  starting  from  that  assumption,  we  can  show,  both 
theoretically  and  empirically,  that  we  can  never  measure  it.  We 
cannot  specify  what  it  is.  We  can  never  specify  the  true  rank 
order  of  merit.  We  can  only  obtain  estimates  of  it,  and  indicate 
how  far  away  from  our  true  rank  order  it  probably  is. 

Now  whether  there  is  "really"  a true  score  or  a true  order  of 
merit  of  the  group  being  assessed,  must  forever  remain  moot. 
Assumptions  of  theories  do  not  have  to  accord  with  some 
relationship  between  variables  that  have  substantive  existence 
in  the  world.  So  assumptions  of  theories  related  to  people  do 
not  necessarily  relate  to  any  actual  qualities  or  measurable 
quantities  or  substantive  aspect  or  observable  behaviour  of  real 
people.  Theories  are  useful  or  not  according  to  whether  their 
outcomes,  their  conclusions,  have  some  links  with  the 
observable  world.  Their  assumptions  are  just  that. 

Assumptions. 

However,  if  we  had  clear  evidence  that  the  assumption  was 
incorrect,  then  there  would  seem  to  be  an  inbuilt  contradiction 
of  our  theory  to  the  world  that  it  purports  to  mirror. 

Now  if  we  wish  to  use  the  General  frame  of  reference  to  define 
the  standard,  we  need  to  assume  that  the  rank  order  is  the  true 
rank  order.  For  the  true  standard  requires  that  preliminary 
assumption. 

The  claim  of  the  Standard  is  not  the  claim  of  a broad  fuzzy 
space,  but  of  a thin  red  line.  The  Standard,  if  it  means  anything, 
means  a point  on  a stable  steel  scale,  not  a probability  on 
shifting  beach  sand. 


Defining  standards 


And  we  have  seen  that  we  can  never  present  the  judge  or  jury 
with  that  true  rank  order.  Our  own  theory  had  negated  the 
possibility  of  locating  the  standard,  because  it  has  negated  the 
possibility  of  finding  the  true  rank  order  of  merit  on  which  the 
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delineation  of  the  standard,  in  this  frame  of  reference,  depends. 

It  is  not  moot  whether  the  true  order  of  merit  had  empirical 
existence.  It  does  not. 

Well  then,  it  looks  as  though  we^re  stuck,  doesn't  it? 

What  do  you  mean,  stuck? 

We  can't  use  our  rank  order,  inaccurate  as  it  is,  to  find  a 
standard. 

Not  altogether  true.  We  can  define  the  standard  in  terms  of 
our  tme  score.  In  terms  of  our  true  rank  order. 

Whose  existence  is  still  moot. 

Exactly. 

How  do  we  do  that? 

Veiy  simply.  If  we  wish  to  use  grades,  for  example,  we  can 
just  define  an  A as  any  score  or  rank  order  in  the  first  five 
percent,  and  an  E as  the  bottom  twenty  percent,  of  the 
population  we  are  testing. 

Why  five  and  twenty? 

Make  it  twenty  and  five  if  you  like.  It  doesn't  matter.  It's 
arbitraiy.  The  important  thing  is  to  define  it,  so  that 
everyone  is  talking  about  the  same  thing  when  they're 
talking  about  the  grade. 

Won't  there  be  an  error  in  the  definition? 

Not  in  the  definition.  The  definition  is  in  terms  of  the  true 
score.  So  it  is  exact,  as  a Standard  must  be.  Of  course,  in 
practice  there  is  always  an  error. 

So  each  person  is  truly  at  some  Standard,  but  we  can  never 
he  sure  exactly  what  that  Standard  is? 

The  second  part  of  your  sentence  is  true.  The  first  part  may 
be  true,  or  false,  or  just  a silly  question. 

Reducing  absurdity 

Let's  briefly  summarise  what  we  know  about  standards,  and 
their  relationship  with  assessment,  to  this  point.  First  of  all,  we 
know  that  empirically  an  individual  judge  cannot  consistently 
recognise  a standard,  nor  can  he  consistently  rank  students  in 
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the  same  order.  These  differences  between  rank  orders,  and  the 
position  of  the  standard  related  to  them,  are  increased  if 
different  judges  are  asked  to  recognise  a standard,  or  rank  order 
students. 

The  claim  of  the  Judge  that  he  can  do  these  things  is  thus  seen  to 
be  untrue  as  an  empirical  fact  in  the  real  world.  It  is  a fantasy 
that  he  has  about  his  own  ability  that  is  shared  by  many  people 
in  society.  This  does  not  make  it  less  untrue.  It  does  make  it  less 
likely  that  he  will  admit  to  its  untruth,  and  more  likely  that  he 
will  take  strong  measures  to  disguise  the  extent  of  its  untruth. 
For  to  admit  of  any  error  is  to  destroy  the  fragile  fabric  with 
which  the  myth  of  his  power  and  perfection  is  woven. 

In  the  General  frame  the  error  is  admitted,  though  the 
assumption  of  an  (unattainable)  true  score  is  retained.  The 
estimate  of  the  true  score  is  improved  by  averaging  scores  from 
a number  of  judges.  This  is  vindicated  empirically  because 
different  estimates  obtained  by  this  method  are  closer  together 
than  estimates  made  by  two  single  judges. 

In  this  frame,  it  is  admitted  both  theoretically  and  empirically 
that  any  rank  order  of  students  is  not  the  true  rank  order,  but  an 
estimated  one  with  built-in  error.  Thus  it  makes  rational  sense 
to  define  some  standards,  some  grades,  which  admit  of  no 
error,  in  terms  of  percentiles  of  this  true  rank  order.  Even  so,  in 
practice  we  would  have  to  indicate  clearly  the  errors  in  our 
estimated  grades.  And  we  would  have  to  indicate  clearly  that 
these  standards  are  unrelated  to  any  judgments  of  "quality”  as 
defined  by  Judges.  They  are  merely  cut-off  points  at  various 
percentiles  of  a specified  population  of  testees. 

What  would  not  be  rational  would  be  to  get  judges  to  estimate 
the  cutoff  points  for  standards  by  presenting  them  with  a scale 
that  was  admitted  to  be  inaccurate.  The  Judge  claims  to 
recognise  the  standard,  and  the  production  of  a stable  rank 
order  is  a necessary  corollary  of  that  claim.  We  have  rejected 
that  claim  in  our  production  of  a more  stable,  but  still 
inaccurate,  rank  order  through  gereralizability  assumptions.  It 
is  absurd  to  now  reinstate  the  judge  to  determine  the  standard. 
It's  asking  the  judge  to  do  something  that's  demonstrably  crazy. 

(Not  that  it's  unusual  to  engage  in  crazy  activities.  It  would 
surely  be  utterly  irrational  to  expect  humans  to  act  rationally. 
The  expectation  of  rationality  is  the  epitome  of  delusion.  It  can 
lead  only  to  despair  at  the  human  condition.  To  applaud 
rational  behaviour  in  its  rare  moments  of  emergence  from  the 
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mire  of  human  craziness  will  provide  a firmer  path  to  human 
happiness.  But  that's  another  story.) 


Judgments  and  categorisations  in  the  qualitative  world 

One  more  point  needs  to  be  made  here.  Whilst  the  above 
argument  has  focussed  on  tests  and  grades  as  a particular  sort 
of  educational  event,  the  arguments  made  are  equally  cogent 
for  all  categorisations  of  people,  whether  these  be  made  in  the 
numerical  world  of  quantitative  assessment,  or  in  the  more 
linguistic  world  of  qualitative  assessment. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  this.  If  at  any  point  a qualitative 
assessment  engages  in  a categorisation,  a separation  of  two 
groups  of  people,  then  it  is  invoking  the  notion  of  a standard, 
and  of  the  measurement  of  that  standard.  And  in  so  doing  it  is 
logically  engaged  in  all  of  the  rank  ordering  and  judgment 
errors  that  have  been  discussed. 

There  are  some  few  genuinely  dichotomous  variables  on  the 
basis  of  which  most  people  may  be  categorised;  for  exam^ple, 
blue  eyed  people  and  brown  eyed  people.  Most  variables  used 
for  categorising  people  however  are  continuous  and  not 
dichotomous;  as  such,  any  such  categorisation  requires  a 
standard,  the  thin  red  line  that  defines  the  categories,  and  then  a 
judgment  about  whether  any  particular  case  is  above  or  below 
that  line.  As  argued  earlier,  this  logically  implies  a stable  rank 
ordering,  which  constitutes  a primitive  form  of  measurement. 
Categorisations  then  involve  both  standards  and 
measurements,  regardless  of  how  much  semantic  camouflage  is 
used  to  disguise  this. 


Democracy  and  doubt 

As  the  judge  topples  from  his  autocratic  pedestal  of  certainty,  it 
is  doubtless  pleasing  to  those  of  democratic  mind  to  know  that 
what  will  replace  the  judge  is  not  chaos,  but  the  will  of  the 
people.  The  rule  of  the  individual  will  be  replaced  by  the 
judgment  of  the  group.  The  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual  will 
be  cancelled  out  and  reveal  the  pure  decision  of  the  majority 
that  is  the  source  of  the  true  the  right  and  the  just! 

We  have  seen  how  in  practice  the  delineation  of  the  standard 
cannot  be  more  specific  than  the  fuzziness  of  the  rank  order  of 
those  being  standardized.  And  we  have  seen  how  individual 
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judges  vary  considerably  in  their  rank  ordering  of  a group  of 
students,  especially  if  they  have  no  information  about  them 
other  than  the  set  of  examination  or  test  papers.  A good  punter 
can  (usually)  pick  a good  horse  from  a bad  one,  in  a general  sort 
of  way,  but  he  makes  lots  of  errors  when  trying  to  rank 
accurately  all  of  the  runners  in  a particular  race.  So  it  is  with  the 
judge  of  human  performance. 

There  is  a crucial  difference  between  the  punter  and  our  Judge, 
however.  In  the  horse  race  the  camera  can  photograph  the 
finish,  so  that  there  is  a "true"  rank  order  in  which  the  horses 
run  this  particular  race.  It  might  not  be  stable  if  they  run  this 
distance  next  week,  or  generalizable  to  other  distances.  It  will 
certainly  be  different  over  hurdles.  But  at  least  in  this  race  we 
know  accurately  what  the  rank  order  is.  Further,  we  know 
(almost)  exactly  what  distance  they  have  run,  because  we  have 
a unit  of  distance  with  which  we  can  measure.  And  we  know 
(almost)  exactly  what  time  each  horse  took  to  run  this  distance, 
if  we  wanted  to,  we  could  nominate  a "standard"  for  this 
distance  below  which  horses  could  not  compete  in  the 
equestrian  Olympics.  It  would  be  an  accurate  standard.  And  it 
would  be  arbitrary.  And  we  could  measure  whether  a horse  had 
reached  that  standard  with  a small,  and  empirically 
determinable,  error. 

Horse  racing  as  we  know  it  is  not  a good  metaphor  for  the 
testing  game.  So  let's  develop  a better  one,  a myth  more 
appropriate  than  that  of  the  infinitely  accurate  little  black  box 
that  had  mystical  knowledge  of  standards,  and  resides  in  the 
head  of  the  omnipotent  judge. 


They're  racing  in  Testland 

In  Testland,  races  have  always  been  important  events.  There  are  no 
pennanent  tracks,  and  unfortunately  no  way  of  measuring  either 
distance  or  time  with  any  accuracy.  Some  of  the  more  exalted  people 
in  Testland  do  own  clocks,  but  unfortunately  they  all  run  at  irregular 
rates,  and  they  all  give  different  times  for  the  same  race. 

Races  are  accompanied  by  due  pomp  and  pageantry.  The  track  is 
marked  with  flags  and  signs  saying  "this  way"  and  "that  way."  Horses 
and  riders  train  hard  and  are  decorated  in  much  colourful  finery.  There 
is  no  starting  point  and  no  finishing  point  but  when  the  bugle  sounds 
they  are  off  and  may  the  best  horse  and  rider  win. 

There  is  no  actual  finishing  point,  but  everyone  knows  the  general  area 
that  the  race  will  finish.  Here  congregate  the  Judges:  the  Standard 
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Judges  in  their  white  wigs  and  purple  cloaks  impressively  flourishing 
their  clocks;  and  the  Placement  Judges  so  serious  in  their  blue  serge 
working  suits  all  constructing  their  own  lines  of  sight  so  they  can 
accurately  record  the  order  of  finishing.  Some  of  these,  aware  of  the 
subjectivity  of  human  vision,  have  cameras  with  which  to  record  the 
finish  in  a truly  objective  way. 

In  the  good  old  days  in  Testland  there  were  many  more  Judges  than 
horses.  Everyone  would  have  a great  time  picking  the  winner,  and 
recording  the  orders  and  times.  Then  they  would  happily  argue  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  about  who  had  won  and  come  second  and  so  on. 
Because  all  of  the  judges  were  viewing  the  race  from  different 
positions  and  at  different  angles,  because  it  was  unclear  which  part  of 
the  horse  had  to  get  past  the  finishing  line  to  complete  the  race,  and 
because  the  signs  on  the  track  often  had  horses  running  in  opposite 
directions  by  the  time  they  reached  the  finishing  area,  every  rider 
could  find  some  judges  who  thought  they  had  won  the  race.  So  race 
days  were  days  of  celebration  and  festivity,  until . . . 

Nobody  knows  quite  when  the  rot  started,  when  the  question  about 
who  really  won  the  race  became  a problem  for  decision  rather  than  an 
excuse  for  argument.  Some  thought  it  was  when  someone  suggested 
that  prizes  should  be  given  only  to  the  first  three  horses  and  not  shared 
equally  as  was  the  custom.  Others  thought  it  stemmed  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  a remark  made  by  one  Sir  Henry  du  Princely,  the 
Queen's  sometime  lover;  another  Judge  thought  Sir  Henry  said  he  had 
the  best  clock  in  Wonderland,  and  took  umbrage.  But  most  saw  it  as 
the  inevitable  march  of  progress  and  civilisation  as  Testland  lurched 
forward  into  an  uncertain  future;  just  another  example  of  the 
dominance  of  the  three  e's  in  the  post-industrial  era;  engineering, 
efficiency,  and  expediency. 

Regardless  of  the  reason,  the  facts  are  clear.  Word  got  around  that 
there  was  a real  winner,  and  a tme  rank  order  in  the  race.  There  had  to 
be,  because  it  was  self  evident  that  some  things  were  better  than 
others.  It  followed  that  some  horses  and  riders  were  better  than  others. 
Thus  no-one  but  an  idiot  would  argue  with  the  blinding  clarity  of  the 
truth  that  there  was  a unique  winner,  and  a verifiable  placement  order, 
to  every  race.  The  race,  everyone  knew,  was  to  the  swiftest.  It  became 
the  task  of  the  Judge,  therefore,  to  determine  that  swiftest. 

Sir  Henry,  who  had  the  ear,  as  it  were,  of  the  Queen,  and  had  been 
under  some  flack  from  other  Judges  because  of  the  misunderstanding 
previously  refemed  to,  made  a unilateral  decision  that  henceforth  and 
from  hereon  only  one  clock  would  be  used  in  adjudging  horse  races 
and  that  one  would  be  his.  One  or  two  other  Standards  Judges  who 
contested  this  pronouncement  found  that  their  clocks  mysteriously 
disappeared,  leaving  them,  clearly,  without  a tick  to  tock  on,  or 
alternatively  a tock  to  tick  on,  depending  on  which  University  in 
Testland  you  went  to. 
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Changes  of  this  magnitude  are  not  implemented  easily,  of  course.  At 
the  next  race  meeting  Sir  Henry  clocked  the  winning  horse  and  for 
obvious  reasons  no  other  Judge  queried  his  timing.  However,  the 
Placement  Judges  argued  that,  through  no  fault  of  his,  he  had  clocked 
the  wrong  horse.  Obviously,  Sir  Henry  had  underestimated  the 
complexity  of  the  task.  He  needed  the  placement  Judges  in  his  pocket 
as  well  as  his  clock. 


It  was  at  this  point  that  Sir  Henry’s  brilliance  shone  through  with  a 
remarkable  insight  which  ensured  his  historical  survival  in  the  annals 
of  Testland.  He  let  go  a double-bunger  of  a pronouncement  that  in  one 
foul  swoop  solved  the  otherwise  irresolvable  time  and  space  problems. 
He  defined  the  finishing  line  as  being  where  his  clock  was,  and  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  pointed.  By  these  means  Sir  Henry  succeeded  in 
defining  a unique  standard  and  producing  a unique  placement  system 
at  the  same  time.  Truth  was  now  defined.  It  was  what  Sir  Henry  did. 
He  had  constructed  a new  view  of  reality.  A world  of  winners  and 
losers,  scientifically  classified. 


In  conclusion 


The  astute  reader  will  recognise  here  the  birth  of  the  Judge's 
frame  in  its  modern  form.  More  im.portantly,  they  will  see,  from 
their  helicopter  oversight,  that  the  race  has  not  changed.  From 
above  the  chaotic  nature  of  the  race  is  evident,  and  Sir  Henry 
and  his  little  team  of  supporters  can  be  seen  to  be  doing  what 
they  are  in  fact  doing;  co-creating  a fantasy  about  a winner 
where  there  is  none,  blinkering  vision  to  substantiate  a myth  of 
order,  and  imposing  truth  by  political  assertion. 
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Chapter  12:  An  Inquiry  into  Quality 


Synopsis 

From  the  last  two  chapters  it  becomes  evident  that  a fundamental 
purpose  of  relating  assessment  descriptions  to  standards  is  to  transform 
notions  of  quality  to  notions  of  quantity.  So  in  this  chapter  the  notion 
of  quality  is  discussed,  and  some  of  the  differences  with  the  notion  of 
standard  are  elucidated. 


The  theory  of  logical  types  is  briefly  explained  in  terms  of  its 
implications  for  complex  constmcts  with  multidimentional  aspects  and 
the  special  properties  of  the  class  "safety  standards"  is  discussed. 


The  construction  of  a bridge  with  various  criteria  for  quality  is 
discussed  to  illustrate  the  different  languages  that  must  be  used  to 
justify  the  quality  characteristics  for  each  criteria.  The  subse  , rent 
history  of  the  bridge  is  then  used  to  illustrate  how  the  notion  of  quality 
is  related  to  boundary  conditions  and  events,  and  how  this  affects 
notions  of  permanency  and  attribution. 


Some  reflections  on  the  nature  of  quality  follow'.  These  are  then 
applied  to  som.e  of  Eisner's  ideas  about  connoisseurship. 


Persig’s  ideas  about  the  metaphysics  of  quality  are  briefly  discussed, 
and  the  relationship  between  morality  and  quality  on  the  one  hand,  and 
static  and  dynamic  morality,  introduced. 


All  standards  are  arbitrary 


When  1 was  younger  and  groping  for  a profession  that  might  suit  me,  I 
studied  Physics  and  Engineering.  I don't  remember  much  of  the  detail 
of  those  studies,  but  I did  learn  two  things  that  are  pertinent  to  this 
chapter:  One  is  that  all  measurements  contain  an  error;  the  other  is  that 
all  standards  are  arbitrary. 


I remember  very  clearly  struggling  with  some  calculations  to 
determine  the  cross-sectional  area  of  a steel  beam  for  a bridge. 
Estimations  of  maximum  loading  on  the  bridge,  moments  of  force  and 
tensile  stress  resulted  in  a value  of  the  cross  sectional  area  of  the  beam 
accurate  to  three  figures.  However,  before  choosing  the  appropriate 
steel  T section  there  was  one  more  step.  A safety  factor  of  three  must 
be  applied.  Or  was  it  four?  No  matter,  the  calculated  cross-sectional 
area  must  be  multiplied  by  this  arbitrary  number  in  consideration  of 
possible  tornadoes,  earthquakes,  rock  concerts  on  the  bridge,  or 
whatever  other  natural  disasters  might  inadvertently  occur.  This 
undoubtedly  would  make  the  bridge  safer  for  traffic  and  incidentally 
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more  profitable  for  the  steel  manufacturers.  And  it  made  the  accuracy 
of  the  initial  calculation  absurd. 


Safety  and  quality 

At  this  point  I want  to  try  and  untangle  another  confusion  that  has 
bedevilled  the  notion  of  standard,  especially  as  applied  in  the  human 
sciences.  This  is  the  confusion  between  safety  standards  and  quality 
standards. 


In  the  manufacturing  area  there  is  less  confusion.  Standards  that  apply 
to  car  seat  belts,  bumper  bars,  brakes,  lights,  are  clearly  basic  safety 
requirements.  General  design  of  car,  colour,  control  panel  layout,  type 
of  upholstery,  fuel  economy,  are  aspects  of  quality.  And  of  course,  one 
aspect  of  quality  is  that  all  safety  standards  are  met. 


Safety  is  about  prevention.  Safety  is  about  what  is  not,  about  events 
that  are  always  immanent,  yet,  if  safety  is  successful,  never 
materialise.  Safety  is  about  the  future  that  is  fhistrated,  about 
unrealised  potential.  Because  each  safety  measure  blocks  a road  to 
disaster,  each  safety  measure  is  essential  in  its  own  right.  To  meet  a 
safety  standard  is  to  claim  that  one  such  roadblock  is  in  place.  To 
know  that  all  such  safety  standards  are  met  is  to  be  reassured  and 
insured  against  disaster.  However,  to  know  that  eighty  percent  of 
safety  standards  are  met  is  to  know  nothing  about  which  particular 
safety  standards  are  not  met.  For  a gambling  man  this  may  be  a 
situation  of  high  desirability,  and  hence  provide  an  experience  of  high 
quality.  But  in  the  world  of  safety  standards,  this  is  a recipe  for 
disaster. 


Quality  on  the  other  hand  is  about  manifestation,  about  potential 
realised.  Quality  is  not  so  much  about  specific  aspects  as  about  their 
interrelations;  about  interpretation  rather  than  measurement;  about  the 
whole  gestalt  rather  than  summaries.  Further,  notions  of  quality  are 
intimately  and  necessarily  connected  with  the  observer,  and  hence  are 
constructed  from  the  observer-object  interaction,  rather  than  claiming 
to  be  a measurable  component,  or  sometimes  a presence  or  absence,  of 
the  object  or  specific  attribute  being  observed. 


Theory  of  logical  types 

The  theory  of  logical  types  is  about  levels  of  abstraction  in  human 
discourse.  One  of  its  axioms  is  that  whatever  involves  all  of  a 
collection  must  not  be  one  of  the  collection;  that  is,  that  there  is  a 
fundamental  distinction  between  a class,  and  the  members  of  that 
class.  This  might  seem  obvious.  Obviously  a single  man  is  not  all  men, 
and  a mairied  woman  is  not  all  women. 


Trivial  as  this  might  seem,  the  conclusion  from  the  thcoiy  is  far  from 
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trivial:  that  when  this  clear  separation  between  class  and  members  is 
not  made,  messages  become  confused.  As  Bateson  (1972)  describes  it, 
"the  theory  asserts  that  if  these  simple  rules  of  formal  discourse  are 
contravened,  paradox  will  be  generated  and  the  discourse  vitiated" 

(p280). 

Human  discourse  is  decidedly  more  complex  that  simple  logical 
syllogisms.  We  do  not  usually  talk  like  logic  machines.  We  talk  very 
often  in  and  about  abstractions,  and  these  abstractions  may  be  at 
different  levels  of  logical  type.  We  present  information  (first  level), 
and  give  an  interpretation  of  that  information  (second  level),  in  a 
particular  context  which  affects  its  meaning  (third  level).  A story  that 
makes  fun  of  a rich  Jew  has  a very  diff^'ent  meaning  if  told  by  a 
speaker  at  an  anti-semitic  rally  than  it  does  when  told  by  a Jewish 
comedian  on  a New  York  stage. 

Of  particular  interest  here  is  that  errors  that  lead  to  confusion  occur 
when  the  properties  of  a class  are  ascribed  to  members  of  that  class,  or 
vice  versa;  or  more  subtly,  whenever  the  discontinuity  between  class 
and  member  is  neglected,  and  they  are  treated  as  if  they  were  at  the 
same  level  of  abstraction: 

The  theory  of  Logical  Types  makes  it  clear  that  we  must  not 
talk  about  the  class  in  the  language  appropriate  for  its 
members.  This  would  be  an  error  in  logical  typing  and 
would  lead  to  the  very  perplexing  impasses  of  logical 
paradox.  Such  errors  of  typing  can  occur  in  two  ways:  either 
by  incorrectly  ascribing  a particular  property  to  the  class 
instead  of  to  its  member  (or  vice  versa),  or  by  neglecting  the 
paramount  distinction  between  class  and  member  and  by 
treating  the  two  as  if  they  were  of  the  same  level  of 
abstraction  (Watzlawich,  1974,  p27). 

Safety  and  logical  type 

Safety  is  not  quality.  It  is  one  criteria  we  might  use  in  describing 
quality.  It  is  a member  of  the  class  of  such  criteria.  But  it  is  a very 
particular  member,  because  it  is  atomic  in  its  construction.  It  is 
comprised  of  a number  of  specific  safety  requirements  each  of  which 
must  be  individually  met.  Not  only  is  the  class  of  events  or 
information  called  "safety"  of  a different  logical  type  to  the  class 
called  "quality,"  but  the  essential  information  about  safety  is  lost  when 
the  class  "safety"  is  described,  rather  than  the  individual  items  that 
describe  it.  Unless,  as  we  mentioned  earlier,  the  statement  about  the 
class  is  that  "all  safety  measures  have  been  satisfied." 


Safety  and  people 


In  many  aspects  of  our  life  safety  measures  arc  important  for  its 
continuance.  In  home,  leisure  activities  and  job,  safety  requirements 
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contribute  to  our  health  and  that  of  others.  So  matters  of  safety  are  a 
part  of  various  educational  programs.  As  such,  it  would  seem 
important  that  evidence  be  obtained  that  students  have  incorporated 
such  safety  items  into  their  behaviour.  Or,  at  the  very  least,  that  they 
understand  and  can  implement  all  of  the  safety  requirements.  Talk  of 
safety  (like  talk  of  sexuality)  produces  points  of  high  density  in  the 
field  of  power  relations. 

It  should  be  apparent,  however,  that  test  or  examination  information 
involving  rank  orders  or  grades  or  marks  regarding  safety  represents 
information  about  the  class  of  safety  items,  and  as  such  is 
inappropriate  and  confusing.  If  safety  requirements  are  essential 
requirements,  then  marks  of  70  per  cent  or  grades  of  C for  safety,  or 
for  tests  which  include  questions  about  safety,  present  information  that 
is  inherently  contradictory.  By  definition,  if  you  have  not  met  all 
safety  requirements  you  are  unsafe. 

Test-makers  and  others  argue  that  in  the  context  of  a test  people  make 
errors  and  it  is  not  reasonable,  because  it  rarely  happens,  to  expect  one 
hundred  percent  correct  response.  This  is  surely  an  indication  that  the 
test  context  is  inappropriate  for  obtaining  information  about  a person's 
acquisition  of  safety  measures.  It  certainly  does  not  justify  accepting 
that  if  they  can  provide  evidence  that  they  "know"  seventy  percent  of 
the  safety  requirements  that  their  "standard"  of  safety  is  adequate. 

Further,  talking  about  safety  measures,  or  choosing  the  correct  safety 
requirement  from  a number  of  choices,  is  an  activity  of  different 
logical  type  than  implementing  that  information  in  the  context  of  a job. 
Talking  about  something  you  do  is  of  a different  logical  type  than 
doing  it.  So  any  measure  on  a test,  even  at  one  hundred  percent,  cannot 
be  a measure  of  safety  behaviour.  It  is  a measure  of  test  behaviour.  At 
the  very  best  it  is  an  indicator,  about  which  empirical  evidence  could 
be  obtained  about  the  probability  of  its  correspondence  with  overt 
safety  behaviour  under  specified  conditions.  In  this  respect, 
probabilities  less  than  one  would  necessarily  indicate  test  invalidity. 

Safety  and  minimal  outcomes 

The  idea  of  minimal  outcomes  is  analogous  to  that  of  safety.  Minimal, 
or  minimum,  means  the  least  amount,  the  lowest  possible.  If  a course 
of  study  has  a set  of  minimal  outcomes  that  define  its  successful 
completion,  then  by  definition  all  such  outcomes  must  be 
demonstrated  if  the  course  is  to  be  satisfactorily  completed.  To  set  a 
test  incorporating  questions  related  to  such  outcomes  and  then  use  a 
test  score  (a  statement  about  the  class)  to  describe  the  "standard"  that 
has  already  been  described  by  each  of  the  members  of  the  class,  is 
again  to  confuse  logical  types.  Such  tests  are  sometimes  referred  to  as 
masteiy  tests. 

There  are  three  additional  confusions,  two  of  tliem  the  same  as  for 
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"safety."  The  first  is  that  only  a perfect  score  is  consistent  with  the 
definition  of  minimal.  So  to  attempt  to  find  an  appropriate  "cut-off 
score  to  use  as  a standard  is  to  engage  in  a paradox,  is  to  indulge  a 
contradiction,  is  to  professionalise  an  absurdity.  Berk  (1986)  was  able 
to  identify  38  methods  for  setting  standards  and  produced  a consumer's 
guide  (to  choose  the  most  appropriate  absurdity). 


The  second  confusion  involves  the  fact  that  context  affects  meaning. 
For  many  educational  outcomes  the  context  of  a test  situation  is 
inappropriate  anyway  and  represents  another  logical  type  confusion. 
For  example,  any  outcomes  involving  verbal  discourse,  such  as 
listening  skills,  group  problem  solving,  giving  instructions,  cannot  be 
demonstrated  in  a written  or  multiple-choice  test  without  logical  type 
confusion  occurring.  Writing  about  verbal  interaction  is  not  verbal 
interaction.  Choosing  the  most  appropriate  response  from  a 
multiple-choice  selection  is  not  responding  oneself  in  an  interpersonal 
context.  Talking  about  a painting  is  not  painting.  The  whole  test  and 
examination  industry  is  permeated  with  this  sort  of  confusion. 


The  third  confusion  is  one  of  ends  and  means,  and  is  well  described  by 
Burton  (1978):  "no  measure  of  a single  skill  can  ever  be  mapped  on  a 
non-trivial  vision  of  real  success  because  any  problem  can  be  solved  in 
more  than  one  way.  One  can  determine  whether  the  respondent  has  the 
skills  necessary  to  solve  the  problem  this  way,  but  one  lacks  the 
justification  for  imposing  successful  perfonnance,  this  way,  as  a 
standard"(p273).  Burton  believes  that  "this  argument  is  fatal  to  any 
method  of  setting  performance  standards."  Burton  is  perhaps  mistaken 
in  believing  the  issue  is  amenable  to  rational  argument,  and  does  not 
consider  that  it  may  be  entrenched  in  mythical  discourse. 


Mastery  tests  and  frames 

Mastery  tests  result  in  scores  produced  by  the  summation  into  a 
numerical  score  of  specific  objectives  attained.  In  relation  to  error, 
they  contain  all  of  the  errors  of  specific  objectives  plus  a large 
labelling  error.  In  adding  the  results  most  of  the  important  information 
is  lost,  in  that  we  no  longer  know  which  specific  objectives  have  been 
attained  and  which  have  not. 

In  this  situation,  whilst  the  generation  of  the  test  has  used  the  Specific 
frame  of  reference,  the  summation  has  resulted,  in  a normative  test 
score.  We  no  longer  have  information  about  what  a student  has 
achieved.  We  have  information  only  about  how  many  of  the  objectives 
have  been  achieved.  This  is  exactly  equivalent  to  information  about 
how  many  addition  sums  are  correct,  or  how  many  words  are  correctly 
spelt,  or  how  many  formulas  in  dynamics  we  can  remember.  The 
description  is  now  clearly  normative,  and  may  only  be  interpreted  in 
temis  of  whether  one  student  got  more  or  less  "right"  than  another,  or 
in  terms  of  some  arbitrary  "standard"  of  how  many  "correct"  answers 
will  be  considered  "adequate";  how  many  correct  answers  constitutes  a 
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pass. 


In  this  situation,  because  information  about  the  particularity  of 
objectives  attained  is  lost,  the  whole  detailed  descriptions  tend  to  be 
similarly  "lost,"  or  unavailable  to  those  interpreting  the  test 
information.  Labelling  errors  thus  become  large,  as  the  meaning  of  the 
score,  and  the  label  attached  to  it,  are  differentially  interpreted. 


Mastery  tests  and  internal  logic 

In  most  courses  there  are  some  facts,  some  understandings,  some 
activities  or  skills,  which  are  central  to  what  the  course  is  about,  so 
that  we  could  say  - if  they  don't  know  at  least  those  things,  or  if  they 
can't  do  at  least  these  things,  then  there  is  no  way  we  could  say  they 
have  adequately  completed  the  course.  In  old-fashioned  terms,  they  are 
the  "must  knows"  or  "must  dos"  of  the  course.  As  distinct  from  the 
"should  know"  or  "could  know"  categories. 


Now  there  may  be  some  areas  of  study  where  curriculum  writers  or 
teachers  are  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  specify  such  a category  of  "must 
know"  performance.  However,  when  it  is  so  specified,  it  comprises  a 
description  of  a finite  number  of  procedures  or  products  that  will 
demonstrate  the  "knowing"  of  these  crucial  things.  In  other  words, 
within  this  limited  "must  know"  area,  it  is  possible  to  specify  what 
must  be  done,  the  conditions  under  which  it  must  be  done,  and  the 
procedure  by  which  its  adequacy  will  be  known. 


These  then  could  be  used  to  describe  the  essential  requirements  of  the 
course  of  study.  They  are  limited  in  number  and  extent,  and  are 
specifiable  in  the  specific  frame  of  reference.  As  they  are 
accomplished,  as  evidence  is  obtained  that  each  outcome  has  been 
achieved,  this  can  be  certified  by  the  teacher  or  student.  If  there  are  ten 
such  outcomes,  then  successful  completion  of  the  course  would  require 
that  all  ten  outcomes  be  so  certified.  Otherwise  they  cannot,  obviously, 
be  essential.  To  certify  that  eight  out  of  the  ten  essential  requirements 
have  been  completed  is  to  certify  that  two  of  the  essential  requirements 
of  the  course  have  not  been  completed,  and  thus  to  certify  that  the 
student  is  uncertifiable.  More  than  this,  it  is  to  lose  the  information 
about  which  two  essential  requirements  have  not  been  demonstrated. 


So  to  obtain  a "total  score"  on  a mastery  "test"  is  to  contradict  the 
whole  concept  of  essential  requirements,  and  to  lose  all  the  relevant 
information.  Unless  the  total  score  is  a "perfect"  score. 


In  many  situations  the  very  notion  of  a "test,"  of  some  particular 
situation  constructed  to  check  all  of  the  essential  requirements  at  one 
time,  would  itself  be  contrary  to  this  frame  of  reference.  In  the 
artificial  and  often  pressured  "test"  situation  it  might  be  expected  that 
success  in  some  "essential"  activities  might  not  be  demonstrated.  It  is 
this  very  argument  which  has  been  used  to  justify  the  acceptance  of 
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less  than  a "perfect"  score  in  a master)'  test.  Rather  it  should  be  seen 
for  what  it  is  - an  argument  that  invalidates  the  use  of  the  test. 


The  problem  of  time-binding  is  not  solved  by  success  in  test  situations 
any  more  that  it  is  by  success  in  the  ongoing  teaching  - learning 
context.  We  can  never  certify  that  any  fact  will  be  recalled  at  a later 
date,  that  any  understanding  will  be  retained  in  the  future,  that  any 
skill  will  be  demonstrated  again  successfully  next  year.  We  can 
sensibly  certify  that  a behaviour  has  occurred  once,  or  twice,  or  if 
necessary  one  hundred  times.  Regardless,  we  can  never  be  certain  it 
will  be  adequately  demonstrated  on  the  next  occasion. 


Test  givers  imply,  with  their  insistence  on  testing,  that  demonstrations 
outside  the  testing  situation  are  in  some  way  of  limited  value, 
credibility  and  validity.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  "tests"  have 
all  the  inadequacies  of  "on  site"  or  ongoing  certification,  with  quite  a 
few  bonus  inadequacies  added  on  for  good  measure. 


Or  more  accurately,  for  worse  measure. 


A bridge  of  quality 

Let's  assume  that  we  want  to  describe  a particular  person's 
performance  in  a certain  area.  Building  bridges  is  as  good  an  area  as 
any.  And  we  are  interested  in  the  quality  of  that  perform.ance.  That  is, 
we  are  in  the  area  of  discourse  often  called  assessment. 

We  might  decide  that  there  are  four  aspects  of  performance  which  we 
want  information  about;  four  members  of  the  class  we  will  call  quality; 
four  criteria  on  the  basis  of  which  we  will  assess  quality  of  the  bridge 
produced.  Is  the  bridge  safe?  Is  it  economical  in  cost  of  materials, 
construction,  and  maintenance?  What  is  its  environmental  impact  in  its 
rural  context?  And  how  is  its  aesthetic  design  judged  in  a competitive 
order  of  merit  in  relation  to  other  submitted  designs? 

We  note  in  passing  that  this  decision  about  these  particular  four 
aspects  of  quality  is  itself  a value  judgment  subject  to  enormous  error 
in  the  General  frame  of  reference. 

It  is  clear  that  the  language  of  discourse  for  each  of  these  four  criteria 
will  be  different,  and  attempts  to  simplify  by  means  of  some  language 
that  is  appropriate  to  some  and  not  others,  or  that  is  appropriate  to  the 
notion  of  "quality"  as  a class  but  not  to  some  or  all  of  the  members  of 
that  class,  is  to  compound  confusion  by  oversimplification  (Eisner, 
1991,  pI82). 

For  example,  the  first  question,  about  safety,  may  only  be  addressed 
by  showing  that  all  safety  measures  are  in  place;  the  language  that 
designates  individual  safety  standards  is  appropriate.  The  question 
about  being  economical  involves  careful  costing;  the  language  of 
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accounting  is  appropriate,  and  the  language  of  economics  will  be 
necessary'  to  delineate  boundaries.  The  question  about  environmental 
impact  will  draw  information  from  a number  of  disciplines  - geology, 
biology,  ecology,  geography,  ethics,  economics,  and  so  on.  Ultimately, 
the  discourse  must  deal  with  the  balances  and  trade-offs  among 
conflicting  values  and  pressures;  the  language  of  politics  and  the 
language  of  environmental  ethics  will  fight  it  out.  Finally,  the  order  of 
m.erit  based  on  the  aesthetics  of  the  design  will  draw  on  the  language 
of  art  and  architecture,  and  be  involved  with  issues  of  the  assessors' 
personal  tastes  and  the  profession's  current  fashions.  Fhr  l!y,  however, 
such  complexities  will  be  reduced  to  a single  dimension  where 
better-worse  becomes  more-less  and  a rank  order  is  produced. 


As  this  competitive  order  of  merit  is  one  aspect  of  the  quality  of  the 
design,  it  is  not  that  quality.  By  the  same  token,  no  measure  of  the 
order  of  merit  can  be  the  measure  of  quality,  any  more  than  a cut-off 
point  on  the  order  of  merit  can  represent  a cut-off  point  of  quality.  All 
this  regardless  of  how  consistent,  stable,  generalisable  that  order  of 
merit  may,  or  may  not,  be. 


Permanence  of  quality 

I've  been  thinking  about  the  quality  of  the  bridge. 

The  one  where  I chose  four  rather  arbitraty  aspects  of 
quality  to  talk  about? 

Yeah,  that  one.  You  made  it  easy  for  yourself  by  choosing 
something  very  practical  and  material  and  solid.  / mean,  it 's 
stable,  you  can  see  it  and  jump  on  it.  It'll  still  be  there 
tomorrow  so  that  others  can  assess  its  quality  for 
themselves. 

It  does  have  that  illusory  aspect  of  permanence. 

Why  illusoty?  A bridge  is  a pretty  permanent  structure. 

Even  so,  the  notion  of  quality  is  somewhat  ephemeral.  Let's 
see  how  our  bridge,  built  five  years  ago,  has  stood  up  to  our 
quality  assessment.  First  the  aesthetic  quality,  the  only  one 
subjected  to  the  rigours  of  competition,  of  rank  ordering  and 
the  notion  of  the  standard.  The  design  was  brilliant  and 
quite  spectacular.  There  was  some  controversy  after  it  was 
built  about  its  enormity.  But  mostly  there  approval. 

Then,  of  course,  fashions  change.  Most  "experts"  these  days 
consider  simplicity  a major  design  virtue. 

You're  saying  that  if  the  competition  were  rerun  today  this 
design  wouldn't  have  won? 
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That*s  what  Fm  saying.  These  days  big  high  ornate  bridges 
are  out.  Simple  low  bridges  are  in. 

What  about  environmental  impact? 

There*s  the  bridge's  visual  domination  of  the  landscape, 
which  is  much  more  intrusive  than  was  anticipated.  The 
terrain  is  very  flat.  So  you  can  see  it  twenty  kilometres  away. 
But  more  important  for  some  is  the  impact  it's  had  on  the 
lesser  crested poorigal.  The  bridge  has  affected  its 
navigational  ability  in  some  mysterious  magnetic  way. 
Apparently  this  area  was  significant  to  a change  in  direction 
during  their  yearly  migration.  Now  they  fly  in  circles  around 
the  bridge  till  they  drop.  Suddenly  they've  become  an 
endangered  species. 

What  about  the  economic  question? 

Interest  rates  have  gone  up  by  a factor  of  three,  they've  put  a 
toll  on  the  bridge,  and  the  government  has  had  to  bail  out 
the  Roads  Board  once  already.  What  was  once  an  economic 
asset  has  become  an  money-eating  monster. 

Well,  I guess  fashion,  the  environment,  and  (he  economy  are 
always  a bit  suspect  in  terms  of  their  stability.  But  at  least 
the  bridge  is  still  there,  and  it's  safe. 

Not  exactly. 

What  do  you  mean,  not  exactly? 

Just  one  of  those  unfortunate  things  really.  It's  not 
considered  a major  earthquake  area.  Almost  no  activity  over 
the  last  sixty  years.  Then  last  week  there  was  this  major 
tremor.  Point  eight  on  the  Richter  scale.  A major  fault  line 
developed  just  a kilometre  away  from  the  bridge. 

Did  it  damage  the  bridge? 

Not  exactly.  Amazing  structure  really.  Shows  how  good  the 
design  was.  Not  a crack  anywhere.  Only  one  problem. 

What's  that? 

When  the  land  tilted,  the  whole  bridge  tilted  with  it.  The 
road  slopes  thirty  degrees. 

So  what  happens  now? 

Well,  the  bridge  is  useless.  The  only  question  now  is  whether 
to  leave  it  there,  or  spend  half  a million  to  blow  it  up  and 
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remove  it,  thus  saving  from  extinction  the  lesser  crested 
poorigal. 

The  apocryphal  nature  of  this  story  does  not  diminish  the  fact 
that  the  bridge,  like  everything  else  which  has  a material 
presence  on  this  planet,  is  not  permanent.  It  will  change.  It  is 
not  fixed  in  space  and  time.  The  rate  at  which  it  is  ravaged  by 
time  - that  is,  by  the  events  that  indicate  its  interactions  with  the 
environment  - is  normally  quite  slow,  and  hence  our  sense  of  its 
relative  permanence  compared  to  our  own  brief  life-span.  Yet  in 
geological  times  the  life  of  the  bridge,  as  a bridge,  is  minuscule. 

What  is  important  to  understand  about  this  very  sad  story  is 
that  it  indicates  very  clearly  that  the  bridge  itself  does  not  have 
any  qualities.  Putting  it  another  way,  none  of  the  qualities  we 
discussed  in  relation  to  the  bridge  belong  to  the  bridge.  They 
are  rather  descriptions  of  how  the  bridge  will  interact  with 
other  things  - with  the  physical  and  geological  environment, 
with  the  economic  system  utilised  to  finance  it,  with  the  human 
cultural  world  in  which  it  is  enmeshed.  So  when  any  of  these 
environments  change  from  those  expected,  so  does  the  quality 
of  the  bridge. 

Nor  does  the  bridge  have  some  aesthetic  qualities  having  a 
magical  existence  independent  of  the  bridge  and  its 
environment.  You  may  conceive  the  bridge  as  being  beautiful, 
as  some  music  that  you  hear  is  beautiful,  or  the  second  law  of 
thermodynamics  seems  beautiful.  And  indeed  there  may  be  a 
palpable  human  response  that  you  have  to  these  three  events 
which  justify  using  a single  word,  beauty,  to  describe  them. 
Even  so,  it  is  clear  that  the  similarity  is  contained  in  your 
particular  response  to  the  events,  rather  than  to  the  objects  that 
are  responded  to. 

All  of  which  does  not  mean  that  beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder.  To  take  that  view  is  to  denigrate  the  object.  Just  as  to 
ascribe  the  beauty  to  the  object  observed  is  to  denigrate  the 
observer.  If  the  label  of  beauty  is  to  be  pinned  anywhere,  then  it 
must  be  pinned  to  the  event,  the  interaction,  the  relation, 
between  observer  and  observed.  Qualities,  like  any  other  form 
of  data,  are  constructed  from  events,  not  discovered  in  objects. 

Quality,  standard  and  logical  type  error 

Let's  look  then  at  what  might  represent  quality  in  a teacher  or 
student  in  a school. 
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The  function  of  the  school  is  not  only  to  prohibit  and  punish 
and  exclude  but  to  produce.  To  produce  good  work.  Though 
even  here,  good  work  is  but  a symptom  of  the  more  important 
school  product,  the  good  student.  The  good  individual  student. 
Increasingly,  it  is  not  so  much  the  work  of  the  student  that  is 
valued,  but  the  "whole  person"  that  presages  it.  Abilities, 
attitudes,  skills,  the  whole  plethora  of  attributes  fantasised  to 
define  the  good  student,  the  good  worker,  the  good  manager, 
become  the  focus  of  attention,  the  point  of  application  of  the 
standard. 

This  is  not  new,  though  it  is  more  overt  that  it  was  twenty  years 
ago.  I remember  doing  some  consultancy  work  in  a Primary 
Teachers  College  in  the  1960s.  I visited  the  various  faculties,  and 
talked  to  the  lecturers.  Indeed,  they  were  concerned  that  the 
students  had  sufficient  knowledge  to  teach  the  subject.  But  what 
was  more  important  was  that  they  had  a very  positive  attitude 
to  the  subject,  that  they  really  liked  teaching  mathematics,  or 
music,  or  history,  or  science,  or  physical  education,  or  whatever. 
On  the  surface,  a useful  intent.  Yet  when  I tried  to  picture  what 
sort  of  a person  this  would  be,  with  great  enthusiasms  for 
everything  that  they  taught,  I could  see  a successful 
sales-person,  but  hardly  a successful  teacher. 

It  was  laudable  that  these  lecturers  communicate  their 
enthusiasm  to  their  students.  It  was  their  inability  to  see  its 
overall  implications,  and  its  curtailment  of  any  critical  thinking 
on  the  part  of  the  students  (or  indeed  often  on  their  own  part) 
that  was  cause  for  concern.  My  problem  was  to  discern  the 
difference  between  a student  enthusiastic  about  the  whole 
curriculum,  and  a happily  conforming  blob. 

The  error  is  a logical  type  error.  In  the  class  "quality"  there  are 
many  members;  there  are  many  aspects  of  a person  that  relate 
to  quality  performance.  One  of  these  may  relate  to  the 
particular  context.  Another  may  relate  to  standards  of 
proficiency.  Another  to  integrity  of  values.  The  language  of 
discourse  of  these  three  areas  will  be  different.  But  all  of  these 
discourses  must  be  both  utilised  and  transcended  in  a discourse 
on  quality,  and  no  measures  of  the  members  of  the  class 
(assuming  such  measures  are  possible),  can  be  a measure  of 
quality. 

Another  example;  quality  of  life  is  not  the  same  as  standard  of 
living;  there  is  a world  of  difference,  indeed  a life-style  of 
difference,  in  the  two  concepts.  For  the  very  essence  of  qualitv  is 
its  immeasurabilitv,  its  identification  with  a world  not  whollv 
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material,  an  association  with  that  mysterious  realm  of 
experience  called  "soul."  Quality  is  concerned  both  with  essence, 
with  experience  from  within,  as  well  as  with  experience 
perceived  through  reflection  from  surfaces.  Standard  of  living, 
on  the  other  hand  is  a function  of  measurable  quantities; 
income,  savings,  washing  machines,  televisions,  supermarket 
shopping  bills,  and  whatever;  the  countables,  the  quantifiables, 
of  the  material  and  materialistic  world.  Again,  "standard"  is  a 
member  of  the  class  "quality."  And  for  that  very  reason  the  two 
concepts  cannot  logically,  and  hence  rationally,  be  identified. 


Adequacy  and  labelling 

How  do  we  solve  the  dilemma?  If  standards  cannot  do  the  job 
expected  of  them,  what  do  we  replace  them  with?  The  issue  of 
competence  in  a job  does  not  go  away  because  of  the  errors  and 
confusions  in  its  measurement.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible 
within  a particular  milieu  for  a group  of  people  to  agree  with 
some  consistency,  and  hence  certify,  that  certain  work  has  been 
carried  out  adequately.  In  every  family,  in  every  school,  in 
every  sporting  team,  in  every  job,  work  is  done  and  considered 
adequate.  It  is  useful  for  some  purpose  and  not  dangerous.  And 
the  conditions  of  that  work,  (and  hence  of  that  agreement),  may 
be  democratic  or  elitist,  may  press  towards  convergence  or 
divergence.  In  other  words,  there  is  a notion  of  adequacy,  or 
competence,  or  comparative  excellence  - in  short,  of  a limited 
sort  of  quality,  that  is  both  embedded  within  and  produced  by 
any  work  culture,  in  terms  of  which  individual  performance  is 
assessed.  What  is  also  clear  is  that  this  notion  is  fuzzy  and 
multi-dimensional,  error  prone,  describable  rather  than 
measurable. 

What  becomes  clear  here  is  that  this  notion  of  adequacy,  of 
quality  of  the  work,  is  not  independent  of  the  culture  in  which  it 
occurs.  The  label  of  adequacy  is  a label  belonging  to  the  whole 
interactional  milieu  in  which  the  work  occurs;  vet  another 
reason  for  the  immense  errors  that  become  apparent  when  such 
work  performances,  or  the  abilities  or  skills  or  predispositions 
or  aptitudes  that  are  fantasised  to  explain  them,  are  pinned  onto 
particular  workers,  and  to  a lesser  extent  on  particular  criteria 
or  products  (Fielding,l988;  Raven,1992). 

Quality 

Quality  . . . you  know  what  it  is,  yet  you  don't  know 
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what  it  is.  But  that's  self-contradictory,  but  some  things 
are  better  than  others,  that  is,  they  have  more  quality. 
But  when  you  try  to  say  what  quality  is,  apart  from  the 
things  that  have  it,  it  all  goes  poof!  there's  nothing  to 
talk  about  (Persig,  1976). 

Maybe  the  apprehension  of  quality  really  is  a mystical 
experience.  And  maybe  not.  On  the  basis  of  the  discussion  so 
far,  I will  try  to  give  the  skeleton  a bit  more  flesh. 

Quality  refers  to  a particular  experience.  The  notion  of  quality  is 
a complex  one,  involving  a number  of  aspects  of  the 
experiential  event  that  can  be  discriminated.  The  possible 
aspects  that  could  be  discriminated  always  exceeds  the  actual 
aspects  discriminated;  an  informed  choice  is  made  about  what 
particular  aspects  will  be  discriminated  in  this  particular  case. 
The  choice  itself  is  arbitrary,  in  that  different  choices  could  have 
been  made,  some  of  which  would  in  retrospect  be  approved. 
Such  choice  of  course  mirrors  value. 

Discourse  about  any  one  aspect  might  or  might  not  refer  to 
some  standard  of  accuracy  or  adequacy  or  competency  or 
whatever. 

Balance  or  harmony  or  elegance  is  an  aspect  of  quality.  This 
involves  the  relationship  between  the  aspects  initially 
discriminated.  All  this  so  far  is  a description  of  surfaces,  of  what 
the  object  or  performance  appears  to  be  from  the  outside. 

How  does  this  relational  aspect  look  from  the  inside?  If  quality 
is  more  the  spirit  of  the  product  (the  person,  the  event),  then 
quality  relates  to  the  interior  of  the  holon.  Quality  is,  in  human 
terms,  the  expression  of  the  life  force  immanent  in  the  product, 
or  in  the  production,  or  in  the  person  in  the  process  of 
production;  that  is,  in  the  production  event.  Quality  then 
becomes  related  to  a state  of  consciousness,  or  its  analogue  in 
non-conscious  productions.  It  involves  the  integrity,  the 
meaning,  both  ■ the  producer  and  the  product. 

Quality  also  involves  the  integration  of  the  inside  and  outside; 
the  aligning  of  trutWulness  with  truth;  of  inside  and  outside 
awareness;  of  the  aligning  of  the  potential  of  the  stone  with  the 
vision  and  skill  of  the  sculptor;  of  the  sound  of  the  spirit  with 
the  song  of  the  singer  (Wilbur,  1996). 

From  the  inside  quality  is  experienced  as  the  essence  of  the 
event,  of  the  spirit  of  the  relational  experience.  It  is  thus  the 
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meaning  of  the  event  as  interpreted  by  its  participants.  It  may 
be,  indeed  wall  be,  different  to  other  similar  eventful 
experiences,  and  because  of  its  idiosyncrasies  is  not  comparable 
to  them  in  any  linear  way.  So  it  is  not  possible  to  link  this  notion 
of  quality  to  ideas  of  adequacy  or  competence  or  of  other 
categorisations  which  necessarily  involve  standards.  Wliat 
words  then  are  suitable?  Beauty  perhaps?  Elegance?  Flow?  Life? 
Spirited?  Words  that  describe  the  essence  of  the  experience,  of 
the  connection! 


In  relation  to  people's  performances,  the  notion  of  quality  can 
be  attached  either  to  the  creative  process  of  the  performance,  or 
to  a particular  product  of  the  performance.  Post-structural 
analysts  want  only  to  attend  to  the  latter,  regarding  the  former 
as  irrelevant.  And  of  course  the  event  that  involves  a critic 
interacting  with  the  product  is  a different  event  to  that  event 
which  produced  the  product.  As  such  the  qualities  of  the  two 
events  are  necessarily  different  and  essentially  non-comparable. 
The  element  they  have  in  common  is  the  final  product;  but  this 
product  was  the  culmination  of  the  first  event;  it  did  not  exist 
till  the  final  moment  of  the  first  event. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  a stable  and  reproducible 
element  of  the  second  event.  The  two  events  are  holarchicaly 
connected.  The  first  event  (culminating  in  the  product)  can  exist 
without  the  second  (the  critique).  But  the  second  event  cannot 
happen  without  the  first.  It  follows,  as  with  all  such  holarchical 
connections,  that  the  attributes  that  determine  quality  in  the 
first  event  are  not  necessarily  or  probably  those  which 
determine  quality  in  the  second.  They  are  different  creative 
endeavours;  they  have  different  intentions  and  languages;  to 
misrepresent  this  difference  is  to  court  confusion. 


Eisner,  quality,  judgment  and  standard 

Eisner  is  one  of  the  few  writers  in  the  assessment  field  who  has 
attempted  to  analyse  in  depth  the  notion  of  quality  through  his 
notion  of  connoisseurship.  Eisner  (1991)  differentiates  qualities 
from  qualitative  from  quality.  "By  qualities  I mean  those 
features  of  our  environment  that  can  be  experienced  through 
any  of  our  senses"(pl7).  So  a quality  pertaining  to  a person  is 
any  aspect  of  that  person  on  the  basis  of  which  we  can 
differentiate  by  using  our  senses.  "Aspect"  or  "attribute"  or 
"property"  may  be  better  words  to  use  because  they  avoid  the 
coiifusion  with  the  notion  of  quality  we  have  been  discussing. 
He  goes  on  to  claim  that  "we  can  only  appraise  and  interpret 
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what  we  have  been  able  to  experience,"  but  then  warns  that  "if 
our  perceptual  experience  is  aborted  for  the  sake  of 
classification,  our  experience  is  attenuated  "(pi  7).  Eisner  adds 
that  "the  qualitative  aspects  of  experience  are  not  only  secured 
in  attending  to  qualities  out  there,  but  also  are  manifest  in  the 
things  we  do  and  make"(pl8).  In  my  terminology,  aspects  are 
discriminated  both  in  the  event  that  produces  a product,  and  in 
the  event  in  which  it  is  perceived. 

"The  ability  to  make  fine-grained  discriminations  among 
complex  and  subtle  qualities"  is  what  Eisner  (1991,  p63)  calls 
connoisseurship,  the  art  of  appreciation.  The  art  of  recognising 
quality,  as  1 am  using  the  term.  He  recognises  a fundamental 
problem  with  his  notion  of  connoisseurship: 

we  may  find  critics  with  very  different  views  of  the 
same  situation  or  the  same  book.  What  are  we  to  do 
with  such  differences?  In  standard  research 
methodology,  we  might  dismiss  the  critics  as 
incompetent  and  find  new  ones  who  can 
independently  agree,  or  we  might  look  to  our  own 
criteria  and  methods,  for  these  might  be  at  fault.  Our 
methods  might  not  be  clear  or,  if  clear,  they  might  be 
incomplete,  or  our  instructions  to  our  critics  (or  judges) 
might  be  ambiguous.  The  point  is,  we  would  not  trust 
differences  of  view;  such  a circumstance  indicates 
statistical  unreliability.  We  would  try  to  achieve 
reliability  among  judges.  As  a last  resort,  perhaps,  we 
might  decide  to  limit  what  the  critics  were  to  attend  to. 
By  simplification  we  might  achieve  a higher  level  of 
intercritic  agreement,  even  if  in  the  process  we 
compromised  validity  (pH3). 

Obviously,  Eisner  does  not  agree  with  this  response,  and  is 
critical  of  it.  "Critics  might  be  attending  to  different  dimensions 
of  the  same  work,"  he  points  out.  They  might  be  bringing 
different  perspectives  to  it,  be  sensitive  to  different  aspects  of  it. 
No  one  knowledgeable  in  literature,  "would  dream  of  trying  to 
calculate  a mean  among  critics  as  an  adequate  test  of  a critic's 
work"(pll3).  Maybe  not,  but  such  consensus  is  often  seen  as  an 
adequate  test  of  the  work  being  criticised,  and  that  is  the  issue 
here. 

And  indeed,  that  is  Eisner's  test  for  the  adequacy  of  the  critic's 
work:  "consensual  validation  in  criticism  is  typically  a 
consensus  won  from  readers  wlio  are  persuaded  by  what  the 
critic  had  to  say,  not  by  consensus  among  several  critics"(pll3). 
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What  is  such  local  consensus  except  a qualitative  calculation  of 
the  mean?  And  note  how  the  second  order  consensus  has 
distracted  attention  from  the  first  order  contradiction,  to  which 
he  does  not  return. 


Why  are  collections  holding  contradictory  judgments  so 
difficult  for  Eisner?  In  his  criticism  of  specific  behavioural 
objectives,  Eisner  (1985)  says  that  those  who  evaluate  them 
"often  fail  to  distinguish  between  the  application  of  a standard 
and  the  making  of  a judgment"  (pll5).  He  then  quotes  Dewey, 
who,  he  says,  "makes  the  distinction  quite  clear."  So  what  is  the 
distinction  according  to  Dewey?  Standards,  according  to 
Dewey,  define  things  with  respect  to  quantity.  And  measuring  a 
quantity  is  not  itself  a mode  of  judgment. 


And  qualities  are  qualities  of  individual  objects,  even  though 
the  critic  reveals  himself  in  the  criticism.  So  to  Dewey,  and 
Eisner,  the  qualities  are  indeed  inherent  in  the  individual  object, 
even  though  the  description  of  those  qualities  is  enlightened  by 
the  connoisseur.  And  nowhere,  concludes  Dewey,  "are 
comparisons  so  odious  as  in  fine  art"  (Eisner,  1985,  pll5). 


So  Eisner  is  clear  that  qualities  cannot  by  measured  by 
standards.  And  of  course  they  can't,  because  standards  are 
definitions  and  not  ■ measurements.  What  he  must  mean  is  that 
qualities  cannot  be  measured  by  comparing  with  standards, 
both  because  measurements  and  judgments  are  of  a different 
order,  and  because  comparisons  are  odious. 


So  he  is  trapped;  qualities  are  inherent  in  the  object; 
connoisseurs  make  the  fine  discriminations  that  enable  them  to 
describe  quality;  such  judgments  are  not  measurements  and 
abhor  standards;  even  so  the  judgments  might  lead  to 
categorisations  of  the  object  (of  winner  of  the  contest,  or  worth  a 
distinction,  or  inadequate  at  this  level),  which  bypass  standards 
and  measurement.  Yet  connoisseurs  differ  sometimes 
fundamentally  in  their  categorisations. 


I have  argued  in  the  previous  chapter  that  such  categorisations 
necessarily  invoke  standards,  and  comparisons  with  them.  But 
even  if  they  don't,  two  contrary  judgments  of  connoisseurs 
create  a contradiction  that  denies  that  connoisseurs  can 
categorise  accurately,  and  this  is  surely  one  of  the  essential 
aspects  of  their  connoisseurship.  An  alternative  explanation,  of 
course,  is  that  the  qualities  do  not  reside  in  the  object,  but  arc 
rather  an  aspect  of  the  event  that  involves  the  interaction  of  the 
object  with  the  critic.  In  which  case  to  categorise  the  object  is  tt) 
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mislabel  the  event,  and  hence  by  implication  to  mislabel  the 
person  who  produced  the  object. 


All  of  which  takes  us  back  to  Eisner's  original  question:  What  do 
we  do  with  such  differences?  Eisner  says  d^in't  do  what  is 
usually  done.  And  then  is  silent.  Maybe  if  you  ignore  them 
they'll  go  away!  I note  that  he  is  talking  about  consensual 
validation  in  this  section  of  the  book,  and  validation,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  an  advocacy  argument  for  the  defence.  It  follows  that 
the  disagreement  has  to  be  ignored,  because  it  represents  the 
essence  of  the  (unspeakable)  case  for  the  prosecution  (See 
Chapter  16  on  Validity). 


Summaries  or  collections  - the  crucial  choice 

So  Eisner  doesn't  want  to  celebrate  difference  as  being  at  the 
cutting  edge  of  new  knowledge,  the  collection  being  the  best 
description,  superior  not  only  to  a summary,  but  also  to  any 
consensual  agreement.  For  to  do  this  is  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
the  accurate  categorisation  of  people  or  their  creative  "'roducts. 
And  that  is  the  cutting  edge  of  the  power  of  the  connoisseur. 
Such  power  does  not  ultimately  lie  in  the  cogency  and 
plausibility  and  depth  and  sensitivity  of  his  critique,  however 
much  the  connoisseur  may  wish  to  believe  it  is  so,  and  even 
though  this  advocacy  may  well  support  such  power;  in  practice 
it  lies  in  judgments  that  define  the  standards  that  produce  the 
categorisations  that  determine  the  lives  of  Jack  and  Jill  and  all 
their  little  children. 

This  necessity  to  categorise  in  a single  dimension  is  illustrated 
by  Rosenberg  (1967).  In  his  book  On  quality  in  art,  he  looks  at 
criteria  of  excellence  from  the  16th  to  the  20th  century.  He 
quotes  de  Piles,  a 17th  century  critic,  who: 

evaluates  the  best-known  artists  of  the  past  and 
present  in  a very  special  way:  the  artists  are  graded  in 
each  of  four  categories  already  mentioned 
(composition,  drawing,  colour,  and  expression).  He 
scores  each  category  against  an  ultimate  grade  of  20, 
which  would  indicate  perfection  (p.36). 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  "de  Piles  does  not  give  us  the  sum  total 
for  each  artist."  Presumably  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  do  so. 
But  then  Rosenberg  adds:  "but  we  can  easily  do  the 
addition"(p36).  Presumably,  as  a child  of  the  20th  century,  it 
never  occurred  to  him  not  to. 
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Rosenberg  (1967)  then  uses  this  magical  and  meaningless  sum 
total  to  criticise  some  of  de  Piles'  ratings;  "We  are  disappointed 
that  he  rates  Michelangelo  (37)  much  lower  than  Andrea  del 
Sarto  (45) . , . We  cannot  understand  why  Durer  receives  a 
grade  of  only  36,  when  a second  rate  Mannerist  like  Taddeo 
Zuccaro  gets  a total  of  46"(p37).  And  so  on.  But  of  course  de 
Piles  gave  no  such  grades.  He  knew  it  was  meaningless  to  add  a 
mark  for  colour  to  a mark  for  composition  to  a mark  for 
drawing. 

In  assessment,  whether  qualitative  or  quantitative,  the  crucial 
choice  made  is  whether  to  opt  for  summaries  or  summations  on 
the  one  hand,  or  for  collections  on  the  other:  to  opt  for 
summaries  is  to  go  the  way  of  simplicity,  of  communality,  of 
"truth."  A summary  celebrates  similarities  by  defocussing 
differences;  to  opt  for  collections  is  to  stay  with  complexity, 
with  uniqueness,  with  essential  uncertainty.  A collection 
celebrates  differences  by  defocussing  similarities. 

Summaries  and  summations  then  are  basically  conservative; 
they  are  uni-dimensional;  they  are  dedicated  to  notions  of  order 
and  security.  Collections  are  basically  radical;  they  are 
multi-dimensional;  they  are  dedicated  to  notions  of  creativity 
and  anarchy  (in  its  positive  persona). 

To  date,  the  history  of  educational  assessment  has  been  a 
developmental  history  of  the  summary.  The  current  agony  of 
many  of  its  most  thoughtful  protagonists  (Delandshere,  1994) 
will  only  cease  when  they  settle  for  collections,  and  deal  openly 
and  ethically  with  the  personal  and  social  consequences  of  that 
choice. 


Assessment  of  quality  as  moral  action 

Persig  (1991)  makes  a strong  link  between  morality  and  quality; 
in  fact,  to  him  they  are  synonymous  terms. 

He  looks  at  the  relationship  between  evolutionary  structure  and 
the  metaphysics  of  quality,  and  shows  that  there  is  not  just  one 
moral  system,  there  are  many:  In  the  metaphysics  of  quality 
there's  the  morality  called  the  "laws  of  nature,"  by  which 
inorganic  patterns  triumph  over  chaos;  there  is  a morality  called 
the  "law  of  the  jungle"  where  biology  triumphs  over  the 
inorganic  forces  of  starvation  and  death;  there's  a morality 
where  social  patterns  triumph  over  biology,  "the  law";  and  there 
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is  intellectual  morality,  which  is  still  struggling  in  its  attempts 
to  control  society. 


Each  of  these  sets  of  moral  codes  is  no  more  related  to  the  other 
than  this  dissertation  is  to  the  flip-flop  circuitry  which  controls 
the  computer  on  which  it  is  typed.  Let's  consider  this  in  relation 
to  our  bridge;  its  quality  as  a physical  structure  in  the  inorganic 
world  was  unrelated  to  its  quality  as  part  of  the  social  life  of 
people;  just  as  that  in  turn  was  unrelated  to  its  quality  in  that 
intellectual  world  that  can  conceptualise  its  probable  long  term 
effects  on  the  environment,  and  hence  on  the  lives  of  humans 
not  yet  living. 


Further,  there  will  often  be  conflicts  between  the  static  social 
morality  that  would  hold  the  physical  or  biological  or  social 
structure  stable,  and  the  dynamic  evolutionary  morality  that 
would  move  it  onward: 


Intellect  is  going  its  own  way,  and  in  so  doing  is  at  war 
with  society,  seeking  to  subjugate  society,  to  put 
society  under  lock  and  key.  An  evolutionary  morality 
says  it  is  moral  for  intellect  to  do  so,  but  it  contains  a 
warning;  just  as  a society  that  weakens  its  people's 
physical  health  endangers  its  own  stability,  so  does  an 
intellectual  pattern  that  weakens  and  destroys  the 
health  of  its  social  base  also  endanger  its  own 
stability(Persig  ,1991,  pi 68). 


In  a morality  based  on  stasis  there  is  no  confusion;  what 
destabilises  the  social  system  is  immoral,  is  an  act  of  inferior 
quality.  Yet  in  a static-dynamic  view  of  evolution  this  equation 
no  longer  holds.  The  central  problem  then  becomes,  in  Persig’s 
(1991)  words: 


How  do  you  tell  the  saviours  from  the  degenerates? 
Particularly  when  they  look  alike,  talk  alike  and  break 
all  the  rules  alike?  Freedoms  that  save  the  saviours 
also  save  the  degenerates  and  allow  them  to  tear  the 
whole  society  apart.  But  restrictions  that  stop  the 
degenerates  also  stop  the  creative  Dynamic  fo’*^'^*^.  of 
evolution  (p228). 


It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  the  actors  themselves  are  aware  of 
whether  they  are  saviours  or  degenerates,  but  this  is 
problematic.  There  may  be  cases  of  genuine  manipulation,  of 
intentional  evil,  but  these  are  probably  rare,  Most  choices  are 
internally  processed  as  the  competition  of  two  positives,  not  as 
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the  balance  of  good  against  evil.  And  even  when  the  latter  is  the 
basis  of  the  internal  dialogue,  the  "evil"  may  often  be  a societally 
imposed  value  that  from  another  frame  of  reference  could  be 
seen  as  positive. 

In  both  cases,  the  actor  must  act  on  a sense  of  "rightness,"  of 
"necessity"  that  overrides  choice.  The  actor,  like  the  observer, 
simply  cannot  tell  what  the  ultimate  qualit}^  of  the  action  will 
be,  because  the  actor  can  never  predict  all  the  consequences  of 
action.  To  claim  that  the  ultimate  test  is  whether  the  act  is  free 
of  ego  is  to  beg  the  question.  Any  act  can  be  interpreted  as 
ego-dominated,  even  acts  of  transcending  the  ego,  which  are 
designed  to  nourish  the  "super  - ego." 

Finally,  we  are  left  alone  with  our  own  sense  of  identity,  our 
own  sense  of  integrity.  After  all  the  agonising,  all  the  reflection, 
we  are  finally  left  with  a sense  of  the  flow  of  life,  with  the  flow 
of  one  particular  life,  of  one  particular  relationship;  with  a sense 
of  appropriateness  that  on  the  basis  of  static  moralities  is 
sometimes  most  inappropriate.  And  we  do  what  we  must  do. 
This  is  the  essence  of  evolutionary  morality;  it  is  the  essence  of 
what  constitutes  quality  in  the  intellectual  sphere;  it  is  the 
essence  of  the  meaning  of  quality  in  any  assessment  event  in 
which  a product  or  a person  is  the  f >cussed  element.  It  is  a 
demonstration  of  what  Churchman  (1971)  and  Campbell  (1956) 
call  the  heroic  mood. 


Quality  products 

Traditionally  the  problem  of  the  relationship  between  quality 
and  standard  has  been  solved  either  by  ignoring  it,  or  by 
emersing  it  in  semantic  confusion:  by  fuzzing  the  boundaries, 
by  assuming  the  two  concepts  are  isometric,  by  ignoring  the 
logical  type  error,  by  claiming  that  high  standards  are  of  course 
synonymous  with  high  quality.  And  as  it  is  self  evident  (within 
mythical  discourse)  that  we  can  measure  standards,  it  follows 
that  we  have  measured  quality. 

What  we  have  done  is  something  much  more  damaging;  by 
identifying  standard  with  quality  we  have  confined  quality  to 
the  straight  and  narrow,  and  thus  denied  its  very  essence, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  its  spontaneous  deviation  from  the 
constraints  of  geometric  efficiency.  For  the  standard  is  a 
preconceived  point  (however  practically  unmeasurable)  on  a 
predetermined  scale.  It  may  indeed  be  used  to  de.scribe  a work 
of  conforming  excellence,  but  is  quite  incapable  of  recogiiising 
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the  nuances  of  diversity,  the  force  of  spirit  that  transforms 
articulate  parrots  into  creative  people.  One  of  the  characteristics 
of  works  of  high  quality  resides  in  their  difference,  not  of 
measure,  but  of  style.  Quality  is  perceived  not  in  differences  in 
kind,  but  its  differences  in  difference;  not  in  differences  in 
length,  but  in  variations  of  depth:  in  short,  quality  diverts  us 
from  the  linear,  takes  us  to  a dimension  orthogonal  to  the  flat. 
"Quality,  consciousness,  and  experience  are  separate  words  for 
what  is  one  whole,  as  one  lived-process"  (Beittel,  1984,  pllO). 

The  essence  of  quality  resides  not  so  much  in  the  aspects  or 
characteristics  with  which  we  attempt  to  describe  it,  but  rather 
with  the  relationships  between  those  aspects,  and  the  coherence 
of  the  whole  gestalt  that  those  relationships  produce,  and  hence 
with  the  meanings  that  such  coherence  implicitly  evokes.  And 
as  with  all  gestalts,  it  is  recognised  as  such  only  within  the 
milieu  of  its  production,  only  against  the  culture  that  is  its 
backdrop,  only  in  terms  of  the  event  through  which  it  emerges. 
As  no  two  products  in  this  material  world  can  ever  be 
completely  identical,  so  must  the  quality  that  characterises  them 
also  differ.  As  that  quality  is  multidimensional,  and  contains 
relational  aspects,  it  is  idiosyncratic  to  each  product,  as  well  as 
to  the  conditions  of  its  production. 

In  general,  discourse  on  quality  is  not  amenable  to  that  "better 
and  worse,"  "more  or  less"  description  that  is  a prerequisite  for 
any  measure,  and  hence  of  any  standard,  or  any  categorisation. 
It  is  sometimes  amenable  to  discourse,  and  to  aesthetic 
response,  and  even  to  comparison  in  some  of  its  aspects.  And 
quality  is  amenable  to  change,  both  in  its  own  meaning,  and  to 
the  meaning  it  generates  in  relation  to  the  product  it  relates  to. 
Hence  such  discourse  may  indeed  invite  change  in  the  product 
being  discussed,  and  agreement  be  reached  by  some  or  all 
concerned  (in  that  particular  consensual  event)  that  there  has 
been  a positive  shift  in  quality. 

Such  discourse,  such  agreement  or  disagreement  about  quality, 
is  itself  a process  of  quality  control,  no  less  effective  because  it  is 
collaborative,  and  no  less  effective  because  people  disagree.  As 
such  it  could  provide  another  method  of  certification,  as  indeed 
it  more  or  less  does  among  the  elite  of  any  profession;  a fact  that 
for  many  would  make  a stronger  case  in  this  argument  than  any 
other.  For  example,  the  final  educational  judgment  of  this  work 
is  with  two  examiners,  who  may  differ  greatly  in  their  opinions. 
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Standard  products? 

So  what?  If  in  measuring  the  standard  we  have  denied  what  is 
essential  in  quality,  does  it  matter?  Lack  of  official  recognition 
of  originality,  a little  repression  of  creativity,  is  unfortunate  but 
hardly  crucial  in  the  world  order.  Yet  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
may  well  be  crucial  in  the  order  of  the  world.  For  what  is 
involved  here  is  not  a single  instance  of  non-recognition,  but  the 
very  production  over  thousands  of  instances  of  the  thinking 
person,  of  the  learning  person,  of  the  person  in  work,  of  the 
person  with  authority;  of,  indeed,  the  moral,  rational  person. 


For  the  standard  is  more  than  just  one  of  many  nudges  and 
winks  that  lead  the  child  to  God.  The  standard,  as  applied 
continually  through  the  strictures  and  structures  of  family  and 
school  and  occupational  work,  at  first  externally  and  then 
through  internal  absorption  and  prescription,  is  the  major 
mechanism,  the  quintessential  carrot  and  stick,  that  moulds  and 
shapes,  that  produces  and  creates  that  consciousness  that 
defines  the  way  each  person  sees  the  world,  thinks  about  it,  and 
acts  within  it.  Not  entirely,  but  largely  so.  And  the  individual 
produced  through  the  notion  of  the  standard,  with  its  sharp 
cutting  edge  of  adequacy,  is  a much  more  conforming, 
accepting,  black  and  white,  uni-dimensional  person,  and  hence 
one  far  more  socially  controllable,  than  is  one  produced  though 
the  more  spontaneous,  multi-dimensional  and  unpredictable 
notion  of  quality. 


Maybe  we  don't  need  to  de-school.  Maybe  all  we  need  to  do  is 
to  acknowledge  the  arbitrariness  and  error  that  permeates 
standards  and  their  measurement,  extol  the  virtues  of 
immeasurable  quality,  step  lightly  and  quickly  aside,  watch  the 
catagorisation  structure  crumble,  have  faith  in  chaos  theory  to 
articulate  another  structure,  and  hopefully  nudge  it  in  the 
direction  of  greater  rationality  and  equity,  truth  and 
compassion.  But  that's  another  story. 


Summary 

The  notion  of  the  standard  intervenes  in  the  discourse  about 
quality,  and  severely  distorts  it.  The  standard  is  a member  of 
the  class  quality,  is  separated  from  it  because  of  properties  of 
measurement  accuracy  it  is  purported  to  have,  yet  is  still 
confused  with  it.  When  the  standard  is  seen,  realistically,  as 
unable  to  perform  its  function,  we  must  return  to  quality  as  the 
notion  with  sufficient  mythical,  ideological,  and  intellectual 
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status  to  replace  it.  This  would  predispose  us  to  a rather 
different  political  structure,  and  to  the  recognition  of  a world  in 
which  simplistic  notions  of  linear  competition  and  dichotomous 
categorisations  are  replaced  by  more  complex,  ecological,  and 
collaborative  axioms. 


Return  to  Table  of  Contents 
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Chapter  13:  The  Four  Faces  of  Error 

Synopsis 

The  meaning  of  error  in  each  frame  of  reference  for  inteipreting 
assessments  is  now  considered;  In  the  Judges  frame  the  plirase  "error 
in  the  Judge's  frame"  is  recognised  as  an  oxymoron;  in  the  General 
frame  error  is  conventionally  defined  in  statistical  terms  that  ignore  or 
underestimate  some  of  the  considerations,  and  the  unattainable  true 
score  is  seen  to  be  a theoretical  construct  that  need  not  relate  to  any 
external  reality;  errors  are  hidden  in  the  Specific  frame,  and  some  of 
the  Pretenders  to  this  frame,  namely  mastery  tests,  criterion  referenced 
tests,  and  competency  standards,  are  briefly  examined;  finally  in  this 
chapter  the  meaning  of  error  in  the  Responsive  frame  is  considered.  As 
this  frame  involves  human  interaction  and  discourse,  error  is  what 
disrupts  or  disturbs  movement  towards  clarification  of  meaning. 

Assessment  discourse  is  necessarily  confused  and  confusing  when  the 
frame  of  reference  within  which  the  discourse  is  occurring  is  not 
specified,  or  when  it  involves  definitions  and  methods  where  the  actual 
frame  being  used  is  misrepresented. 


The  meaning  of  error  in  different  frames 


As  soon  as  assessment  data  are  committed  to  paper,  their  material 
permanency  is  dramatically  increased.  Likewise,  the  span  of  their 
associations  is  spread  and  emphasised.  No  longer  just  a description  of 
a particular  performance,  the  assessment  becomes  interpreted  as  a 
measure  of  knowledge  and  ability,  an  indicator  of  achievement  on  a 
course  of  study,  and  a predictor  of  future  success  or  failure. 
Participation  in  an  event  has  been  transfonned  into  an  attribute  of  a 
person. 


To  estimate  error  is  to  imply  what  is  without  error;  and  what  is  without 
error  is  detennined  by  what  wc  define  as  tnic,  by  the  assumptions  of 
the  frame  of  reference  that  foniis  our  epistemological  base. 


There  arc  four,  at  least,  frames  of  reference  for  assessment.  Four 
different  sets  of  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the  exercise.  So 
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within  each  of  these  frames  the  meaning  of  error,  as  defined  by  the 
assumptions  of  that  frame,  is  different.  Just  as  the  meaning  of  error 
within  each  frame  will  be  different  again  if  judged  by  the  assumptions 
of  another  frame.  It  is  these  differences  that  will  be  examined  in  this 
Chapter. 


Error  and  the  Judge 

The  Judge  assumes  omnipotence  and  infallibility  within  limits.  The 
limits  are  defined  by  the  particular  performances  with  which  the  Judge 
is  presented.  These  are  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  task  of  the  Judge  is 
simple.  He  examines  the  performance  of  the  accused,  in  whatever  form 
it  may  be  presented,  he  relates  this  perfomiance  to  the  standard,  and 
then  describes  it  accordingly. 

He  does  this  without  error. 


So  problems  that  relate  to  error  such  as  labelling,  construction, 
stability,  generality,  prediction,  categorisation,  values  and  distortion  of 
learning  are,  to  the  Judge,  irrelevancies.  For  Judges  are  practical 
people,  concerned  with  the  realities,  with  what  is,  rather  than  what 
might  be.  And  for  them  reality  is  the  answers  written  on  paper,  is  the 
art  poster  presented,  is  the  motor  repaired;  in  short,  is  the  performance 
or  artefact  with  which  they  are  presented. 


Questions  of  ability  and  stability,  of  looking  to  the  past  or  to  the 
future,  are  both  irrelevant  and  unsettling.  Irrelevant  because  they  are 
outside  the  limits  of  their  scrutiny.  Unsettling  because  they  trigger 
notions  of  a subject. 


What  sort  of  jargon  is  that? 


Is  what? 


Trigger  notions  of  a subject,  for  God's  sake! 

You  find  that  a bit  obscure? 

I find  that  absolutely  obscure. 

I was  alluding  to  the  dijference  between  subject  and  object. 
I'm  none  the  wiser. 


An  examination  paper  is  an  object.  A grade  is  an  object.  A 
standard  is  an  object.  The  Judge  relates  these  objects.  And 
he  claims  to  do  it  quite  objectively.  A computer, 
programmed  correctly,  would  also  do  it  objectively. 
Objectively  in  this  context  means  that  the  process  is  purely 
rational,  untainted  by  emotion  or  expectation  of  any  kind. 
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The  Judge  is  firmly  positivist  in  his  stance;  he  rationally 
assesses  what  is  out  there  in  the  real  world  to  he  described. 

Seems  eminently  reasonable. 

Indeed,  if  somewhat  inhuman.  An  obser\>er  in  another  frame 
of  reference  might  see  the  Judge  as  myopic  and  deluded.  He 
might  see  the  Judge  immersed  in  a totally  subjective  world 
triggered  by  the  statements,  now  confined  to  paper  of  the 
person  being  assessed.  Further,  he  might  see  the  comparison 
with  the  "standard”  as  an  intuitive  rather  that  rational 
process,  affected  by  images,  emotions  and  expectations 
stimulated  by  script,  time  and  style  of  the  answers  as  much 
as  by  content. 

That  also  seems  eminently  reasonable. 

Regardless,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Judge  to  deny  such 
subjectivity  in  order  to  maintain  the  role  of  impartial  expert, 
of  perfectly  calibrated  measuring  instrument.  The  Judge 
considers  his  work  as  objective,  and  so  is  unsettled  by  the 
notion  of  the  subject,  the  four  dimensional  person  who  is 
assessing,  and  the  four  dimensional  person  who  is  being 
assessed 

Most  teachers  marking  tests  and  assessing  student  work,  and 
most  public  examiners,  work  within  this  frame.  So  most 
educational  assessment  is,  by  definition,  error  free. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary,  because  of  numbers  of  students,  to 
have  more  than  one  Judge.  There  may  be  a number  of  Lesser 
Judges  and  a Chief  Judge.  In  such  situations  it  is  accepted  that 
ratings  from  lesser  judges  could  contain  some  error,  of  the  order 
of  one  or  two  marks  in  a hundred.  To  minimise  this  possibility, 
sample  answers  for  questions  might  be  prepared,  with  detailed 
marking  shedules. 

Sometimes  a further  check  is  made  of  papers  just  one  or  two 
marks  below  the  cut-off  points  for  failure.  The  Chief  Judge  will 
examine  these  to  ensure  that  there  has  been  no  error,  thereby 
restoring  the  myth  of  infallibility. 

Reducing  error  in  the  Judge's  frame  of  reference  is  not  a 
problem.  There  is  no  error,  except  in  the  special  cases  of  Le.sser 
Judges  and  crucial  decisions.  In  that  case  the  error  is  the 
difference  between  the  original  assessment,  and  that  of  the 
Chief  Judge, 

Note  that  the  Judge  is  infallible  regardless  of  the  form  in  which 
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he  presents  the  assessment.  He  may  compare  with  the  standard 
in  any  way  he  thinks  desirable.  The  Judge  is  perfect  in  his  rank 
orders,  scores,  grades,  or  other  normative  classifications.  He  is 
equally  impeccable  should  he  present  his  assessment  in  any 
other  form,  such  as  verbal  description,  moral  tirade,  or 
hologrammed  logo. 

The  important  point  to  understand  is  that  the  Judge  is  part  of  a 
social  and  political  structure  in  which  the  inviolability  and 
accuracy  of  the  Judge's  decisions  are  crucial  elements.  To 
suggest  that  the  Judge  may  be  in  error  threatens  the  stability  of 
that  structure  and  its  accompanying  mythology,  so  it  is  an  act 
both  treasonable  and  blasphemous:  treasonable  because  it 
undermines  the  structure  of  society;  blasphemous  because  it 
denigrates  one  of  its  icons. 

In  the  hundreds  of  letters  I have  read  in  newspapers 
complaining  about  examinations,  I have  never  seen  one  that 
suggested  that  the  Judge,  because  he  is  a normal  person,  may 
make  whopping  big  errors!  So  to  the  general  public  the  Judge  is 
not  a normal  person,  and  makes  no  errors. 


Error  and  the  General 

Most  of  the  book  space  and  discourse  time  about  this  frame  has 
been  appropriated  by  those  associated,  corporately  or 
academically,  with  the  test  construction  industry;  by  those  who 
produce  and  sell  achievement  and  ability  tests  of  many  and 
varied  kinds.  Or  by  those  who  play  in  a scholarly  way  with 
mathematical  models  that  might  be  used  by  those  who 
construct  such  tests.  (Nairn  1970).  I shall  deal  with  this  world 
specifically  in  Chapter  15,  the  psychometric  fudge. 

Within  this  frame  as  constructed  by  psychometricians  the  error 
is  the  difference  between  the  true  score  and  the  estimated  score 

However,  the  logic  of  the  frame  does  not  require  such  elegant 
and  complex  mathematical  manipulation.  The  mathematical 
models  have,  overall,  been  counterproductive.  Their  theoretical 
elegance  has  hidden  their  inapplicability  to  most  practical 
learning  and  teaching  situations;  the  mystification  of  their 
statistical  constructs  has  hidden  from  teachers,  students  and 
public  alike  the  enormous  extent  of  rank  order  inaccuracies  and 
grade  confusion,  and  the  arbitrary  nature  of  all  cutoffs  and 
standards. 
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One  further  point  needs  to  be  emphasised  here.  The  General 
frame  contains  no  notion  of  Standard.  It  is  about  creating  stable 
rank  orders  of  students.  Anyone,  anyone  with  sufficient 
authority  that  is,  is  at  liberty  to  arbitrarily  define  a standard 
somewhere  along  that  rank  order.  But  a standard  so  defined  is 
obviously  a relative,  not  an  absolute,  division. 


Error  and  the  Specific 

In  this  section  we  will  look  at  error  in  the  Specific  frame  in  its 
purest  form  of  specific  behavioural  objectives,  as  well  as  in  its 
degraded  states  of  mastery  testing,  criterion  referenced  testing, 
and  competency  standards. 

In  this  frame  there  is  only  one  correct  description  of 
performance,  and  that  is  the  unambiguous  learning  outcome 
defined  in  advance.  It  is  assumed  that  learning  outcomes  can  be 
defined  so  clearly  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  whether  a 
student  has,  or  has  not,  matched  behaviour  to  objective.  In  such 
a situation  there  should  be  no  problem  with  labelling  error 
because  there  is  no  labelling.  Each  objective  stands  alone,  pure 
and  clear  in  its  pristine  self  description;  context,  task  and 
standard  clearly  enunciated.  (Mager,  1962) 

Construction  errors  are  another  matter.  Whilst  it  is  assumed  in 
this  frame  that  any  outcome  relevant  to  a particular  course  of 
study  can  be  so  specified,  it  is  not  claimed  that  all  such  relevant 
outcomes  are  in  fact  described.  In  some  cases  only  those 
outcomes  that  all  students  are  expected  to  attain  are  specified. 
Then  we  have  a set  of  minimal  learning  outcomes.  In  asking 
"who  makes  this  decision"  we  indicate  a construction  error. 
Why  these  particular  objectives?  And  why  these  particular 
cut-offs  for  adequacy?  It  is  apparent  that  behind  the  asserted 
certainty  and  objectivity  of  these  objectives  lies  the  usual 
minefield  of  idiosyncratic  and  arbitrary  construction  errors. 

In  other  cases,  a set  of  possible  outcomes  may  be  taken  as 
indicators,  and  attainment  of  these  is  taken  as  evidence  of 
achievement  of  related  ones  not  directly  assessed.  And  of 
course,  no  performance  is  ever  a perfect  indicator  of  a related 
performance,  so  hiding  behind  this  wall  of  tightly  specified 
objectives  are  all  of  the  errors  related  to  generality  as  well  as  to 
construction. 

These  construction  errors,  however,  are  all  quite  small 
compared  to  the  massive  one  involved  in  the  basic  assumption 
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of  this  frame:  The  assumption  that  any  outcome  pertaining  to  a 
course  of  study  can  be  specified  according  to  this  frame;  that  all 
important  outcomes  can  be  specified  in  the  form  of  a specific 
behavioural  objective.  In  practice,  it  is  just  not  so.  This  is  w^hat 
Messick  (1989,  p63)  refers  to  as  "construct  underrepresentation". 

This  method  of  description  is  appropriate  for  situations  where 
there  are  a finite  number  of  tasks.  Conceptually  we  are  limited 
to  tasks  involving  low  level  comprehension.  As  soon  as  we 
move  into  problem  solving,  analytic,  application,  or  creative 
activities,  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  possible  task  situations 
in  which  a student  may  be  put  in  order  to  assess  whether  the 
student  can  demonstrate  these  more  complex  cognitive  and 
practical  operations.  The  tasks  are  limited  only  by  the 
imagination  of  the  test  setters.  And  if  we  choose  any  one  of 
these  tasks,  and  describe  them  in  such  a way  that  they  can  be 
"taught"  as  a specific  objective,  then  the  task  becomes  one  of  low- 
level  comprehension.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  a new  task,  a 
task  previously  unspecified,  if  these  higher  level  performances 
are  to  be  indicated  (Bloom,  1956). 

A student  may  attempt  the  task  on  a number  of  occasions  if 
necessary,  so  usually  irregularities  in  the  performance  of  a 
particular  student  are  not  considered  significant;  unless,  of 
course,  a requirement  of  regularity  over  time  is  built  into  the 
objective.  So  errors  in  the  temporal  dimension  are  not 
applicable  - unless,  of  course,  we  wish  to  infer  that  because  a 
student  has  done  the  task,  the  student  not  only  can  do  the  task 
now,  but  on  all  occasions  in  the  future.  Such  inferences  are  often 
made,  of  course.  And  they  are  utterly  indefensible. 

Prediction  errors  for  an  individual  objective  are  enormous.  But 
then,  a specific  objective  does  not  claim  that  it  would  alone,  or 
even  in  conjunction  with  other  objectives,  predict  anything.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  it  starts  to  describe  itself  with  other 
adjectives,  such  as  minimum,  or  essential,  then  it  does  open  the 
way  to  predictive  estimates  of  error. 


Error  and  the  Responsive 

In  the  Responsive  frame  for  any  student  there  are  many 
descriptions  that  are  accurate  and  adequate  to  a particular 
purpose.  Adequacy  means  tliat  the  description  conveys 
sufficient  information  to  carry  the  intent  of  the  assessor  and/ or 
assessed  Into  effect. 
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In  this  frame  there  is  no  competitive  element,  nor  are  the 
outcomes  predefined  in  detail.  Rather  the  assessor  responds  to 
the  situation  in  terms  of  a particular  purpose,  which  might  be  to 
describe  how  the  student  could  improve  the  performance  the 
next  time  (descriptive  assessment).  Or  a responsive  assessment 
might  lead  to  a student's  involvement  in  planning  and  assessing 
a course  about  maintaining  a tractor  (work  required 
assessment).  Or  a responsive  assessment  might  involve  sharing 
a personal  non-judgmental  response  to  the  student's  work 
(detailed  audience  response). 

While  sometimes  the  criteria  used  for  a responsive  assessment 
might  be  preconceived,  this  is  often  not  the  case.  The  criteria 
emerge  out  of  the  totality  of  the  situation,  and  so  depend  on  the 
assessor's  sensitivity,  empathy  and  sense  of  quality.  In  addition, 
notions  of  adequacy  are  in  general  accepted  for  the  subjective 
entities  they  indeed  are,  so  become  notions  for  considered 
opinion  and  discussion,  rather  than  pretending  to  be  absolute, 
accurately  measurable  qualities. 

Responsive  feedback  then  is  part  of  a communication  process 
which  involves  observation  or  other  sensory  input, 
interpretation,  and  response.  It  may  in  addition  involve 
ongoing  dialogue.  Inaccuracy,  in  the  sense  of  misinterpretations 
or  misunderstandings  may  occur  at  any  of  these  stages,  as  may 
obfuscations,  denials,  irrelevances,  or  contradictions. 
Empirically,  this  reduces  to  differences  in  interpretations,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  in  most  cases  to  assume  that  there  is. some 
"true"  interpretation  or  description.  The  aim  is  not  to  accept  or 
reject  the  other's  meaning,  but  to  understand  it. 

In  this  frame,  the  person  being  assessed  is  also  a potential 
observer  and  assessor,  so  self  assessment  can  be  an  important 
part  of  the  process.  The  communication  process  tends  to  be 
self-correcting,  as  the  parties  to  the  interaction  both  are 
concerned  to  clarify  and  understand  what  is  being 
communicated.  Accuracy  then  is  concerned  with  the 
clarification  of  meaning,  and  error  is  reduced  through  openness 
of  the  comniunication  channels. 

Adequacy  can  only  be  determined  by  consequences.  That  is,  to 
the  extent  to  which  effect  conforms  to  intent.  Again,  error  is 
reduced  in  as  much  as  the  assessed  can  feed  back  to  the  assessor 
the  effect  of  the  assessment,  so  that  modification  either  of  the 
description  or  the  purpose  can  occur  if  necessary.  This  assumes 
that  the  assessed  is  aware  of  the  purpose  of  the  assessor's 
comments,  and  has  reflected  on  their  effects.  So  the  continuity 
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open  communication  is  as  necessary  as  its  initiation. 


Keeping  all  communication  channels  open  is  of  course  more 
easily  said  than  done,  particularly  in  the  social  milieu  that 
pervades  most  teaching-learning  situations.  For  optimum 
reduction  of  error  in  this  frame,  both  teacher  and  student  would 
need  to  value  openness  over  protection,  autonomy  over  control, 
uniqueness  over  standardisation,  complexity  over  simplicity, 
and  tentativeness  over  certainty.  In  addition,  each  would  need 
to  be  conscious  of  the  potentially  debilitating  effects  on  open 
communication  of  the  hierarchical  structure  in  which  their 
relationship  is  probably  embedded. 


More  importantly,  each  would  be  wise  to  be  aware  of  the 
potentially  destabilising  effects  of  their  open  communication  on 
that  structure,  and  of  the  social  risk  involved  in  such  radical 
activity. 


Summary 

As  the  meaning  of  error  changes  with  assessment  mode,  so  do 
the  methods  designed  to  reduce  such  error.  From  a perspective 
of  oversight  of  the  whole  assessment  field,  this  is  itself  yet 
another  source  of  confusion  and  invalidity,  particularly  as  it  is 
rare  for  any  practical  assessment  event  to  remain  consistently 
within  one  frame  of  reference. 

Return  to  Table  of  Contents 
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Chapter  14:  What  do  tests  measure? 


Preview 

In  this  chapter  I discuss  in  more  detail  the  question  of  what  it  is  that  a 
test  measures.  In  what  sense  can  it  be  said  to  measure  knowledge  or 
ability?  To  what  extent  does  it  perform  a ritual  task  and  measure 
nothing?  Or  is  it  the  wrong  question?  Should  we  rather  ask,  what  do 
tests  produce? 


Tests  and  scales 

A measure,  or  scale,  assumes  of  course  that  equal  intervals  anywhere 
on  the  measure  are  in  some  sense  of  equal  value.  That  the  difference 
between  sixty  and  seventy  percent  is  in  some  way  equivalent  to  the 
difference  between  twenty  and  thirty  percent.  So  if  a test  is  a measure 
then  it  must  be  a measure  of  something,  and  we  would  expect  equal 
differences  to  represent  equal  differences  in  that  something. 

We  know  that  a ruler  measures  length  and  the  unit  is  a metre.  We 
know  that  a clock  measures  time  and  the  unit  is  a second.  We  know 
that  a balance  measures  mass  and  tiie  unit  is  a kilogram.  And  relative 
humidity  measures  what  fraction  of  the  water  vapour  the  air  could 
contain  at  a given  temperature  that  in  fact  it  does  contain.  So  this  is  a 
pure  number.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a ratio  of  two  quantities  that  do  have 
units. 

So  what  does  a test  measure?  And  what  is  the  unit  of  measurement? 
Let's  look  at  the  unit  issue  first. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  no  units.  The  measure  is  a pure  number.  Unlike 
relative  humidity,  however,  it  is  not  a ratio  of  two  measures  of 
absolute  humidity  which  do  include  units.  Again,  this  supports  the  idea 
that  the  numbers  are  not  measures,  but  ordinal  numbers  - numbers  that 
represent  an  ordering  of  some  kind.  Numbers  that  describe  a position 
in  a series.  Numbers  in  this  case  that  assert  that  some  perfonnances,  or 
people,  have  more  of  "something"  than  do  others. 

At  this  point  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  whole  paraphernalia  of 
nonnalising  scores  and  otherwise  fiddling  with  them  has  two  purposes: 
One  is  to  try  to  magick  a linear  scale  out  of  an  ordinal  one  by  making 
various  sorts  of  assumptions  about  the  distribution  of  the  "something" 
that  is  being  "measured";  the  second  is  to  produce  "measures"  that  arc 
mathematically  pliable,  that  are  accessible  to  the  manipulations  and 
pleasures  of  mathematicians;  that  will,  in  short,  turn  a horse  race  into  a 
profession  (See  chapter  1 1 ). 


A 
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Cultural  differences 


Back  to  the  problem  of  the  "something"  that  is  measured  by  the  test. 
For  the  most  part,  Europeans  and  their  colonial  converts  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  United  States  and  their  spheres  of  influence  on  the  other, 
have  different  approaches. 


To  the  Europeans  it  has  never  been  a problem.  Inured  by  tradition  to  a 
religious  belief  in  the  Judge,  they  have  generally  accepted  the 
proposition  that  the  test  or  examination  measures  whatever  the  Judge 
says  it  measures.  The  acceptance  of  this  "fact"  denies  the  existence  of 
a problem.  The  Judge  says  that  tests  measure  student  achievement. 
Pressed  further,  he  or  she  m.ight  say  that  student  achievement  is  a 
measure  of  what  has  been  learnt  on  the  course  of  study  being  tested. 
The  test  is  simply  that  part  of  the  course  where  learning  is 
demonstrated.  And  the  Judge,  who  holds  the  mystical  secret  and  truth 
of  standards,  is  able  to  convert  this  demonstration  into  a mark  which  is 
the  true  measure  of  what  is  achieved. 


As  I wrote  that  last  paragraph  I was  aware  of  how  "right"  it  sounded. 
Like  all  religions,  there  is  a plausibility  in  its  logical  circularity  that  is 
terribly  enticing,  a simplicity  in  it's  self-evident  truth  that  gives  a deep 
sense  of  security.  Articles  of  faith  are  characteristically  immune  to 
both  the  challenges  of  logic,  and  the  intrusion  of  empirical  data.  To 
paraphrase  Horkheimer  and  Adorno  (1972),  faith  needs  knowledge  to 
sustain  it,  and  thus  pollutes  knowledge  in  the  act  of  attaining  it  (p20). 


The  Americans,  whose  religious  tradition  is  democratic  and 
competitive  rather  than  monarchic,  have  little  faith  in  particular  Judges 
or,  for  that  matter.  Presidents.  Which  is  not  to  say  that  they  do  not 
revere  even  more  in  compensatory  manner  the  institutions  of  power  in 
which  these  fallible  humans  are  niched.  Regardless,  their  tests  must  be 
free  of  the  Judge's  subjective  idiosyncrasies,  and  pay  due  homage  to 
the  competitive  individualism  that  is  central  to  the  American  dream. 


The  problem  of  subjectivity  was  (mythologically)  solved  through  the 
medium  of  the  "objective"  test: 


The  major  premise  of  the  American  system  of  social 
morality  is  that  every  individual  should  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered. . . that 
every  contest  be  objectively  judged,  as  impersonally  as 
possible,  with  no  favouritism,  nepotism,  or  any  other 
kind  of  ism.  To  make  this  objectivity  evident,  access  to 
preferred  categories  should,  wherever  possible,  be 
granted  on  the  basis  of  scaled  scores  that  a machine 
can  handle.  (Friedenberg,1969,  p28). 


This  has  the  added  advantage,  of  course,  of  being  "economicallv 
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efficient,"  another  central  tenet  of  the  American  dream. 

So  the  "something"  that  the  test  measures  is  measured 
economically  and  objectively,  but  we  are  still  left  with  the  sticky 
problem  of  what  this  "something"  is.  For  when  the  Judge  goes 
away,  this  problem  raises  its  (previously  covert)  head. 

Over  the  years,  American  test  gurus  have  come  up  with  a 
plethora  of  things  that  they  claim  to  be  measuring;  intelligence, 
specific  ability,  attainment,  achievement,  competence,  factors  of 
the  mind,  specific  outcomes,  curriculum  objectives,  minimal 
competencies,  true  scores,  universe  scores,  latent  traits.  An 
interesting  oscillation  between  physics  and  metaphysics, 
between  outside  behaviours  and  inside  .mind-potential,  between 
performance  and  hypothetical  mental  structures.  Be  assured 
however  that  efficiency  has  been  conserved.  In  many  cases  the 
same  test  item  can  be  used  to  measure  all  of  these  "things." 
(Nairn  1980;  Taylor,  1994;  Sternberg,  1990) 

The  simplest  conclusion  is  that  multiple  choice  tests  measure 
exactly  what  the  people  who  construct  them  claim  that  they 
measure;  the  definition  of  the  abstraction  they  claim  to  measure 
is  simply  the  score  on  the  test.  Which  puts  the  Americans  in  a 
similar  position  to  the  Europeans,  with  the  substitution  of  test 
agencies  for  individual  Judges,  of  an  elitist  junta  for  the 
monarchy. 

One  corollary  of  this  conclusion  is  that  the  tests  really  do 
measure  something  but  no  one  is  sure  what  it  is.  In  the  light  of 
all  of  the  evidence  this  seems  unlikely  to  me.  Contradictions  are 
predictable  from  the  logical  type  confusions  that  are  inherent  in 
the  whole  test  process. 

A more  plausible  corollary  is  that  the  tests  do  not  measure 
anything  in  particular,  nor  do  they  place  people  in  any 
particular  order  of  anything,  except  the  order  that  participating 
in  testing  events  of  any  sort  tends  to  generate.  But  they  do  place 
them  in  an  order,  along  a single  line  of  "merit,"  and  that  is  all 
they  are  required  to  do. 

One  more  point  is  very  significant.  "Ability"  or  "achievement" 
tests  like  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  do  place  groups  of 
students  (not  to  be  confused  with  individual  students)  in  an 
order  very  closely  related  to  parental  income  and  social  class.  In 
this  sense  they  contribute  significantly  to  the  stability  of  an 
unequable  social  structure  whilst  at  the  same  time  producing  an 
ideological  smoke  screen  by  asserting  that  they  are  ordering  on 
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the  basis  of  individual  ability.  And  the  victim  pays  for  the  test. 
Fantastic!  (Nairn,1980;  Friedenberg,  1969,  p29). 


Social  skills 

In  1976  I was  about  to  begin  a five  year  research  project  looking 
at  social  development  in  school  classrooms.  At  the  time  there 
was  much  educational  discourse  about  teaching  social  skills, 
which  many  thought  were  in  short  supply  in  young  people. 
"Improving  social  skills"  was  an  objective  in  courses  from  grade 
one  Mathematics  to  grade  seven  English  to  grade  twelve 
Economics.  As  part  of  the  preliminary  work  I visited  schools  in 
Australia,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  talked  to  many 
teachers  about  the  social  development  of  their  students. 

These  teachers  were  all  interested  in  the  social  skills  of  their 
students.  They  taught  young  people  from  the  age  of  five  in 
infant  schools  to  the  age  of  seventy  five  in  Ph.D  programs.  Yet 
in  describing  their  students  to  me  there  was  enormous 
similarity  in  their  descriptions.  It  went  something  like  this: 
"When  they  first  come  to  me  they  are  pretty  bad.  Inarticulate 
really.  Stumble  over  words,  tend  to  answer  just  yes  or  no.  Can't 
put  h\^o  coherent  sentences  together.  Can't  listen  properly.  Can't 
concentrate.  Just  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  relate  to  other  people. 
Bad  with  their  peers,  and  worse  with  me.  Then  as  the  year  goes 
on  and  they  get  more  practice  in  speaking  up  and  their 
confidence  grows  they  improve  tremendously.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  I've  generally  been  able  to  produce  a class  with  quite 
mature  social  skills." 

What  particularly  struck  me  about  these  conversations  was  that 
they  appeared  to  be  the  same  regardless  of  the  age  of  the 
students.  So  how  could  the  social  skills  of  five  year  olds  be  the 
same  as  those  of  twenty  five  year  olds? 

Then  1 thought  about  my  own  experience  over  the  previous  two 
years  as  a "leader"  of  communication  workshops;  thirty  teachers 
doing  residential  five  day  courses  to  increase  their 
communication  skills.  Weren't  they  exactly  the  same?  At  the 
beginning  of  the  week  hesitant,  not  really  listening  to  other 
people,  insensitive  to  feelings.  Then  by  the  end  of  the  week 
attentive  and  empathic,  talking  poetry  rather  than  cliches. 

Had  we  been  asking  the  wrong  question?  Did  this  change  have 
anything  to  do  with  learning  new  skills?  Or  had  we,  over  the 
five  davs,  changed  the  social  environment  so  that  it  was  now 
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appropriate  to  engage  in  a different  sort  of  dialogue?  Had  the 
group  experiences  produced  enough  trust  and  cohesiveness  to 
allow  for  some  flow  in  human  relationships,  to  overcome  the 
stultifying  role  restrictions  and  mistrust  that  characterise  much 
of  our  normal  discourse?  Were  these  observed  changes  simply 
indications  of  emotional  ooenness,  with  concomitant  increase  in 
divergent  thinking  and  spontaneity? 


The  implications  for  our  research  were  clear.  The  question  we 
should  address  was  not  "How  do  we  teach  better  social  skills?," 
but  rather  "How  do  we  develop  the  classroom  group  so  that 
mature  social  relations  and  discourse  are  appropriate?" 


How  can  a social  skill  belong  to  one  person?  At  least  two  people 
are  always  involved,  and  what  is  appropriate  interaction, 
whether  verbal  or  non-verbal,  must  always  be  a function  of  the 
relationship  between  them,  of  the  context  of  the 
communication.  What  appears  to  be  a quality  of  the  person,  a 
skill,  turns  out  to  be  a production  of  a particular  environment,  a 
particular  aspect  of  a human  interaction,  a discourse 
appropriate  to  a social  relation. 


As  with  the  quality  of  the  bridge,  so  with  the  quality  of  social 
behaviour:  Even  if  it  can  be  labelled,  the  label  can't  be  pinned  on 
any  particular  object. 


Knowledge 

You  rigged  it. 

IVliat  do  you  mean,  I rigged  it? 

You  wanted  to  prove  your  point  about  not  pinning  a label  to 
a person.  Then  you  chose  social  skills  to  talk  about.  And  OK, 
you've  got  a case  there.  But  what  about  intelligence?  IVhat 
about  intellectual  skills?  What  about  cognitive  achievement? 
What  about  mental  ability?  That's  where  the  action  is. 


Certainly  that 's  where  the  money  is.  Skills  are  what 
employers  seem  to  want,  and  increasingly  what  education 
seems  to  be  about.  And  as  you  suggest,  cognitive  skills,  facts 
and  knowledge  and  understanding,  are  at  the  high  status  end 
of  the  skills  spectrum.  But  why  arc  they  so  different  to  social 
skills? 


Because  they  surely  do  belong  to  a single  person.  You  don't 
have  knowledge  in  relation  to  someone.  Analytic  ability  is 
not  a relationship  with  another  person.  Reasoning  skills  are 
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surely  inside  the  person  and  not  in  some  mystical 
relationship  that  characterises  an  event. 

So  let's  look  them  in  turn  in  more  detail  Let's  take 
knowledge  first.  If  it's  knowledge  we're  talking  about,  then 
it's  got  to  be  knowledge  about  something.  So  choose 
something. 

Computers. 

So  how  would  you  know  that  you  had  some  knowledge  about 
computers? 

I've  used  them  at  work  for  various  things;  cataloguing, 
letters,  drafting.  So  I know  what  programs  to  use  for 
particular  purposes,  and  I knew  how  to  use  them. 

In  other  words,  you  would  refect  on  particular  interactions 
that  you  have  had  with  computers,  and  on  the  results  and 
feelings  associated  with  those  interactions? 

I suppose  so. 

And  you  would  interpret  that  recall  of  those  experiences  as 
knowledge? 

Well,  if  I hadn 't  had  the  knowledge  I couldn 't  have  done  the 
work. 

But  you  just  told  me  that  you  only  knew  that  you  had  the 
knowledge  because  you  had  done  the  work. 

Yeah,  well  that's  now.  But  what  about  the  first  time? 

What  about  the  first  time? 

The  first  time  I must  have  had  the  knowledge  first  or  I 
couldn't  have  used  the  computer  properly. 

Tell  me  about  the  first  time.  Did  you  use  the  computer 
properly? 

Well,  you  know.  I had  to  mess  around  an  I experiment  a hit 
before  I got  it  right. 

So  the  first  time  you  had  some  knowledge,  but  not  enough  to 
do  it  properly? 

Yeah. 

And  how  did  you  know  that  you  had  enough  knowledge  to 
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even  make  a beginning? 

Well,  that  needed  a hit  of  confidence,  and  a bit  of  taking  a 
risk. 

So  it  required  a certain  emotional  state  as  well  as  a little 
preliminary  knowledge? 

Yeah,  that's  right. 

And  how  did  you  know,  or  suspect,  that  you  had  that 
preliminary  knowledge? 

Wed,  Vd  done  some  other  work  with  computers.  And  of 
course  there  was  the  instruction  manual. 

In  other  words,  you  recalled  other  experiences  with  other 
computers.  And  you  followed  the  instructions  in  the  manual. 

So  is  the  knowledge  in  the  instructions? 

The  instructions  are  meaningless  without  an  event  involving 
an  interpreter  and  a computer. 

Ok.  If  I had  to  follow  the  instructions  then  I didn't  have 
enough  knowledge.  Reading  the  instructions  became  part  of 
the  event  and  enabled  me  to  proceed.  Now  they  are  part  of 
my  experience  that  I can  recall  for  future  events. 

So  knowledge,  once  again,  becomes,  or  at  least  involves,  the 
process  of  recalling  prior  interactions. 

So  you  reckon  my  "knowledge"  of  computers  consists  of 
refections  about  real  past  events,  or  following  instructions 
to  produce  an  event  which  I can  recall,  in  which  I interact 
with  a particular  computer  in  particular  ways.  Knowledge 
appears  in  this  case  to  be  the  construction,  or  the 
reconstruction,  of  an  interactional  event,  a relational 
experience.  Knowledge  also  implies  that  the  emotional  tone 
of  that  event  is  positive. 

E.xactly.  Knowledge  isn't  something  that  you  have.  It's 
something  that  you  do.  It's  something  that  is  reconstructed  in 
the  present  from  memojy  traces  of  things  that  you've  done 
before.  You  can  cany  out  those  reconstructions  visually  or 
in  language  in  your  own  head,  or  in  action  with  whatever 
objects  arc  involved.  And  so  knowledge  of  a particular  field 
is  continually  created  and  recreated  in  the  processes  of 
selecting  and  applying  memories  of  experience  in  that  field. 

Stories 

d;i- 


Let's  make  a slight  diversion  here  to  consider  how  this  process  of 
learning  occurs  developmentally  in  young  children. 

All  children,  roughly  between  two  and  a half  and  four 
years  of  age,  start  to  comprehend  and  make  up 
narratives  about  their  own  lives.  Also,  adults  of  all 
cultures  express  their  history,  beliefs,  values,  and 
practices  in  the  form  of  stories  as  psychological 
narratives.  These  stories  are  among  a culture's  most 
potent  forms  of  self-expression  and  among  its  most 
effective  forces  for  perpetuating  itself  (Stern,  1991, 
pl33). 

By  creating  a story,  we  create  a reality.  And  we  have  as  many  realities 
as  we  create  separate  stories  about  ourselves  in  the  world.  It  is  in  the 
creations  of  such  stories  that  we  define  ourselves  to  ourselves.  Out  of 
our  past  we  select  and  choose  the  experiences,  with  appropriate 
perceptions,  that  sketch  the  outline,  and  then  fill  the  substance,  of  our 
stories.  The  firmer  the  story  line  becomes,  the  more  selective  our 
experience,  and  the  more  distorted  our  interpretations  are  likely  to  be, 
to  maintain  the  story  line.  All  this  is  fine,  so  long  as  we  keep 
reminding  ourselves  that  we  are  much  more  than  our  stories,  that  our 
experience  is  much  richer  than  our  perception  and  interpretation  of  it, 
and  that  the  world  is  much  more  than  our  experience  of  it. 

Yet  there  is  another  trap  more  subtle  still.  For  not  only  do  we  get 
caught  up  in  our  own  stories,  we  also  get  caught  up  in  the  stories  of 
other  people,  particularly  those  we  admire,  or  love,  or  are  controlled 
by.  For  we  do  not  live  alone.  We  are  social  animals,  and  our  life 
stories  require  other  people  to  bring  them  into  being. 

Thus  our  stories  about  ourselves  in  the  world  are  constructed  out  of 
our  experience  in  the  world.  And  this  experience  may  come  to  us  by 
direct  involvement  in  the  world,  or  involvement  through  the 
incorporated  stories  told  us  by  others.  And  once  these  stories  become 
accepted  by  us,  they  become  part  of  our  reality,  part  of  our  way  of 
living  in  the  world.  Then  we  tend  to  construct  our  experience  out  of 
our  stories.  This  is  not  a cause-effect  relation,  but  an  ecology  of 
effects;  our  consciousness  of  the  world,  our  way  of  being,  involves  an 
intimate  interconnection  of  our  experience,  and  the  stories  we  use  to 
make  sense  of  that  experience. 

Our  knowledge  of  ourself  is  just  that  interconnection. 


Knowledge  of  a field 

In  just  the  same  way  do  we  construct  knowledge  in  a particular  field  of 
study.  We  create  events  around  the  object  of  study,  obser\'c  what 
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happens,  and  then  make  up  a story  about  what  is  happening.  Or  more 
likely  accept  someone  else's  story  about  what  is  happening.  For  any 
field  of  study  is  just  such  a consensus  story,  comprising  what  Foucault 
calls  a "regime  of  truth."  Then  we  use  the  story  to  help  us  make  sense 
of  other  events  involving  the  object,  or  other  objects  in  that  field. 


This  is  equally  true  whether  the  field  of  attention  is  immense,  as  in 
mysticism  or  physics  or  history  or  engineering,  or  is  small,  as  in 
building  a table  or  washing  dishes  or  driving  a car. 


So  our  knowledge  of  the  field  consists  of  descriptions  of  events 
involving  a selected  set  of  data  constructed  out  of  the  relation  between 
story  and  experience,  between  hypothesis  and  interpretation  (possibly 
involving  measurement),  between  conception  and  perception.  As  Wolf 
(1991)  expresses  it,  "sophisticated  thought  follows  a 'zig-zag'  course 
between  craft  and  vision"(p41). 


But  again,  let  us  be  clear  on  this  fundamental  point.  The  data,  the 
knowledge,  does  not  belong  to  the  object  of  study.  It  is  not  a property 
of  the  object.  Nor  is  it  the  name  or  a measure  of  a property  of  the 
object.  It  is  rather  infonnation  about  the  relationship  of  the  object  to  its 
environment  during  a particular  event,  a particular  interaction, 
suggested  by  the  story  in  which  it  has  a part  to  play. 


Messick  (1989a)  comes  close  to  this  but  does  not  follow  it  up.  In 
claiming  that  tests  "do  not  have  reliabilities  and  validities,  only  test 
responses  do,"  he  goes  on  to  say  "that  test  responses  are  a function  not 
only  of  items,  tasks,  or  stimulus  conditions  but  of  the  persons 
responding  and  the  context  of  measurement"  (pi  4).  In  my 
temiinology,  they  are  functions  of  events. 


We  could  generalise.  All  knowledge  is  knowledge  of  the  relations  that 
identify  events.  And  as  we  are  observers  at  some  point  in  the 
interaction,  either  at  the  level  of  direct  obser\'ation,  or  at  the  level  of 
constructing  and  interpreting  the  story  that  is  the  basis  for  the  data 
collection,  then  we  ourselves  are  involved  in  the  interaction,  and  are 
thus  part  of  the  knowledge.  And  for  the  very  reason  that  we  are  part  of 
the  knowledge,  we  are  not  that  knowledge,  and  the  knowledge  is  not 
part  of  us. 


Human  ability 


In  the  light  of  the  above,  how  are  we  to  make  sense  of  the  notion  of 
human  ability,  of  capacity,  of  intelligence,  of  cognitive  achievement, 
of  some  factor  of  the  mind,  of  a latent  trait? 


These  are  nonnally  considered  properties  of  the  person,  attributes  of 
an  isolated  mind,  functions  of  an  individual  human  consciousness.  Yet 
our  analysis  of  how  we  collect  infonnation  about  the  other,  or  c\  cn 
how  we  obtain  knowledge  about  our  self,  denies  the  possibility  of  such 
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separation,  and  acknowledges  the  possibility  only  of  information  about 
relations. 


I described  knowledge  of  the  field  as  a selected  set  of  data  constructed 
out  of  the  relation  between  story  and  experience.  Such  selection  is 
always  in  a context  of  some  action,  even  if  the  most  recent  action  is 
talking  to  oneself.  Ability  is  a redundancy  concept  that  acknowledges 
the  action  and  then  claims  responsibility  for  it.  It  is  an  example  of  the 
common  epistemological  error  of  attributing  a cause  to  the  relational 
balance  of  an  ecological  system. 


Semantically,  this  is  achieved  through  the  simple  trick  of 
nominalisation;  of  changing  a verb  into  a noun,  and  thus  of  converting 
a process  into  an  object.  It  is  very  simple:  I do  something,  I am  part  of 
an  event.  Therefore,  the  causal  logic  goes,  I am  able  to  do  the  things  I 
do  (before  I do  them),  otherwise  I wouldn't  have  been  able  to  do  them. 
Therefore  I must  have  (here  comes  the  nominalisation)  an  ability, 
some  property  located  somewhere  within  me,  that  allows  me  to  do  this 
thing  that  I do. 


This  is  an  example  of  the  dormative  principle.  Keeney  (1983),  explains 
how  it  w'orks: 


To  invent  a dormative  principle,  begin  with  simple 
descriptions  of  the  phenomena  to  be  explained.  For 
example,  a person  may  be  described  as  unhappy  and 
unwilling  to  work  or  eat.  These  descriptions  can  be 
classified  as  a category  of  symptomatic  action  such  as 
'depression'.  The  claim  to  then  'explain'  these 
particular  descriptions  as  the  result  of  'depression'  is  to 
invoke  the  dormative  principle.  What  one  does,  in  that 
case,  is  to  say  that  an  item  of  simple  action  is  caused  be 
a class  of  action.  This  recycling  of  a term  does  not 
constitute  formal  explanation.(p33) 


The  fact  is  the  action:  I run,  or  I try  to  run  and  cannot.  What 
happens  when  the  "ability"  consti'uct  is  introduced  into  the 
story?  Now  the  reason  I can  run  is  that  I have  the  ability  to  run. 
My  running  has  a cause.  I have  some  permanent  property,  some 
palpable  attribute,  that  accounts  for  my  running.  My  running  is 
no  longer  a dynamic  process  of  relationships  between  muscular 
and  visual  coordination,  of  memory  and  environmental 
feedback.  My  running  is  no  longer  a variable  dynamic.  It  can  be 
described  as  a causal  relation  independent  of  time. 


My  running  is  now  explained  by  a little  permanent  stable 
packaged  bundle  of  something  inside  me  called  "ability  to  run." 
It  is  a fixed  static.  As  such  it  is  a glue  that  helps  fix  me  in  time 
and  space.  It  enables  me  to  be  compared,  labelled  and  classified 
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in  terms  of  this  property.  It  becomes  part  of  my  individuality. 

What  difference  does  it  make?  It  makes  world  of  difference,  and 
a difference  in  the  world.  If  the  limits  to  my  occupational  choice 
and  political  power  are  largely  determined  by  my  cultural 
experience,  by  my  practise  in  the  field  in  which  my  interest  lies, 
then  most  people  might  legitimately  claim  the  right  to  such 
experience. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  my  ability  severely  limits  my  possibilities 
in  that  field,  then  I have  no  legitimate  claim  to  further  practise. 
My  exclusion  is  legitimised.  I carmot  become  a doctor  or 
engineer  or  lawyer  not  because  of  lack  of  opportunity  or 
experience,  but  because  of  lack  of  ability. 

Foucault  (1992),  in  two  condensed  epigrammatic  passages, 
sums  up  the  essence  of  this  argument; 

The  individual  is  no  doubt  the  fictitious  atom  of  an 
'ideological'  representation  of  society;  but  he  is  also  a 
reality  fabricated  by  this  specific  technology  of  power 
that  I have  called  'discipline'. . . . power  produces;  it 
produces  reality;  it  produces  domains  of  objects  and 
rituals  of  truth.  The  individual  and  the  knowledge  that 
may  be  gained  of  him  belongs  to  this  production 
(pl94). 

. . . the  disciplines  characterize,  classify,  specialize;  they 
distribute  along  a scale,  around  a norm,  hierarchize 
individuals  in  relation  to  one  another  and,  if  necessary, 
disqualify  and  invalidate  (p223). 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  whenever  universal  education  claims  to 
equalise  opportunity  to  cultural  immersion  and  hence  occupational 
choice,  at  the  same  time  examinations  and  psychological  labelling 
provides  upper  limits  previously  applied  through  the  mechanisms  of 
class  and  caste.  The  basis  of  the  highest  morality  of  any  society  has 
always  been  the  maintenance  of  stability. 

Conclusion 

So  what  does  a test  measure  in  our  world?  It  measures  what  the  person 
with  the  power  to  pay  for  the  test  says  it  measures.  And  the  person 
who  sets  the  test  will  name  the  test  what  the  person  who  pays  for  the 
test  wants  the  test  to  be  named. 

The  person  who  docs  the  test  has  already  accepted  the  name  of  the  test 
and  the  measure  that  the  test  makes  by  die  very  act  of  doing  the  lest; 
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when  you  enter  the  raffle  you  agree  to  abide  by  the  conditions  of  the 


So  the  mark  becomes  part  of  the  story  about  yourself  and  with 
sufficient  repetitions  becomes  true:  true  because  those  who  know, 
those  in  authority,  say  it  is  true;  true  because  the  society  in  which  you 
live  legitimates  this  authority;  true  because  your  cultural  habitus 
makes  it  difficult  for  you  to  perceive,  conceive  and  integrate  those 
aspects  of  your  experience  that  contradict  the  story;  true  because  in 
acting  out  your  story,  which  now  includes  the  mark  and  its  meaning, 
the  social  truth  that  created  it  is  confirmed;  true  because  if  your  mark 
is  high  you  are  consistently  rewarded,  so  that  your  voice  becomes  a 
voice  of  authority  in  the  power-knowledge  discourses  that  reproduce 
the  structure  that  helped  to  produce  you;  true  because  if  your  mark  is 
low  your  voice  becomes  muted  and  confirms  your  lower  position  in 
the  social  hierarchy;  true  finally  because  that  success  or  failure 
confirms  that  mark  that  implicitly  predicted  the  now  self  evident 
consequences.  And  so  the  circle  is  complete. 

Return  to  Table  of  Contents 
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The  first  part  of  the  chapter  details  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
psychometricians  fudge;  by  reducing  criteria  to  those  that  can  be 
tested;  by  prejudging  validity  by  prior  labelling;  by  appropriating 
definitions  to  statistical  models;  and  by  hiding  error  in  individual 
marks  and  grades  by  displaced  statistical  data,  and  implying  that 
estimates  are  true  scores. 


In  the  second  part  of  the  chapter  a number  of  specific  examples  of 
fudging  are  detailed;  in  particular,  the  item  response  theory  fudge, 
selection  and  prediction  fudges  and  the  great  Queensland  reliability 
fudge. 


Constraining  the  definition 

Reliability  and  validity  are  two  concepts  dear  to  the  heart  of  test 
constructors  and  others  involved  in  the  field  of  psychological  and 
educational  measurement.  I'll  begin  my  analysis  of  the  fudge  that 
characterises  the  field  by  looking  at  reliability,  or  the  lesser  fudge. 

Reliability  in  classical  test  theory  is  (indirectly)  an  estimate  of  the 
error  you'd  expect  if  the  student  did  a hypothetical  parallel  test.  And  in 
generalizability  theory  it's  an  estimate  of  the  difference  between  the 
"universe"  score  and  the  score  on  any  particular  test.  In  both  cases  it's 
about  the  reliability  of  the  test,  or  more  accurately  of  the  test-testee 
interaction,  and  not  of  the  assessment;  of  the  extent  to  which  two  tests 
give  the  same  score,  not  the  extent  to  which  this  particular  description 
of  student  perfomiance,  based  on  a test,  confirms  or  contradicts  other 
such  descriptions,  which  may  or  may  not  include  a test  (Behar,  1983, 
pi  9). 

Note  the  way  the  mathematical  model  simplifies  and  constrains  the 
world.  It  would  be  easy  to  believe  the  reliability  of  the  test  was  about 
the  extent  to  which  the  test  describes  course  outcomes  or  student 
perfomiance  or  work  successfully  completed.  It  isn't.  It  confines  itself 
to  the  closed  world  of  the  test.  It's  about  its  ability  to  reproduce  itself 

Mathematical  models  and  true  scores 

The  concept  of  the  true  score  or  universe  score  is  central  to  the 
derivation  of  the  theory.  That  is,  it  is  a theoretical  assumption.  That 
does  not  mean  that  it  necessarily  has  any  place  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  theory,  that  it  con-esponds  to  some  measurable  property  of  real 
people.  And  even  if  it  does,  the  theory  indicates  that  we  can  never 
know  the  true  or  universe  score,  only  an  estimate  of  it.  And  that 
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estimate  is  always  associated  with  error. 

So  in  practice,  in  the  world  out  there,  there  is  no  true  score  that  can  be 
attached  to  a person  or  an  event.  There  is  no  thin  line  beside  which  a 
number  is  placed.  Even  before  the  empirical  evidence  starts  to  come 
in,  there  is  only  a wide  fuzzy  band,  and  all  we  can  say  mathematically 
is  that  the  true  score  is  probably  in  there  somewhere.  And  if  it  is  only 
probably  in  there  somewhere,  then  for  all  practical  purposes,  for  an 
individual  person  it  isn't  in  there  at  all.  In  practice  there  is  no  true 
score.  There  is  no  stable  rank  order.  And  if  in  practise  there  is  no 
stable  rank  order,  then  there  can  be  no  stable  practical  standard. 

The  history  of  achievement  testing  represents  an  enormous  confusion 
of  theory  with  practice.  A model  is  not  true  or  false.  It  is  useful  in  as 
much  as  its  predictions  accord  with  empirical  data  at  some  points.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  assumptions  of  the  theory  correspond  to  actual 
situations  in  the  world  in  which  its  predictions  are  applied.  The 
assumptions  of  quantum  mechanics  from  which  the  theory  derives 
cannot  be  validated  empirically.  That  is  why  they  are  assumptions. 

The  metaphor  in  which  the  assumptions  may  be  enclosed  is  useful  in 
as  much  as  deductions  from  the  theory  are  experimentally  verifiable. 
But  such  assumptions  are  not  considered  "true."  Nor  are  they 
considered  as  having  some  "real"  existence  out  there  in  the  "atom." 

Psychometricians  on  the  other  hand  assert  that  their  assumptions  about 
a true  score  or  universe  score  imply  that  such  a score  refers  to  some 
attribute,  some  measurable  property,  of  a person.  The  person  can  be 
then  classified,  because  the  number  is  a measure  of  something  called 
achievement,  or  ability,  or  whatever.  In  Criterion-referenced  tests  it  is 
achievement  in  a specified  "domain"  of  knowledge,  and  is  called  a 
"trait." 

Regardless,  this  achievement  is  assumed  to  be  some  psycho-cognitive 
state  which  can  be  accurately  described  by  finding  a corresponding 
point  along  a one  dimensional  scale. 

Why  are  these  very  intelligent  people  wanting  to  insist  that  their 
theoretical  assumptions  are  consistent  with  empirical  reality,  when 
theories  in  general  require  no  such  correspondence?  And  when  the 
fundamental  assumption,  the  primary  axiom  of  this  particular  theory, 
is  that  such  correspondence  can  never  be  achieved?  Why  this 
enormous  urge  to  represent  uni  dimensionally  a variety  of  human 
performances  which  are  obviously  multi  dimensional?  Why  this 
obsession  with  numbers,  this  illusion  of  numerical  accuracy,  this 
delusion  of  descriptive  adequacy? 

At  this  time,  let  us  merely  note  that  all  of  these  activities  are  related  to 
a psychological  ideological  assumption  about  human  ability,  or  skill, 
or  achievement.  Some  particular  quantifiable  quality  of  people  that 
belongs  specifically  to  them,  and  is  thus  independent  of  gender,  race 
and  class;  that  is  unsullied  by  environmental  factors;  that  is  a 
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permanent  fixture  of  the  person  independent  of  the  conditions  of  its 
production.  That  is,  indeed,  the  clinging  legacy  of  the  nineteenth 
century  belief  that  "intelligence  was  a unitary  and  immutable  trait.  It 
had  no  kinds  or  varieties,  only  ranks."(Wolf,  1991,  p36). 

As  well  these  assessment  activities  are  related  to  an  ideological  social 
assumption  that  this  quality  may  be  quantified  and  be  represented 
along  a uni  dimensional  line  of  almost  infinite  length,  along  which 
each  person  may  now  be  accurately  placed  and  categorised,  their  place 
permanently  fixed,  and  their  relative  position  in  the  order  of  things 
firmly  established.  And  this  conception  of  "ranking,  fixedness,  and 
predictability  provided  the  "scientific"  basis  for  two  enduring 
institutional  responses  to  the  diversity  of  styles,  cultures  and  academic 
backgrounds  of  students:  universal  testing  and  the  systems  of  tracking 
students."  (Wolf,  1991,  p3 8). 

And,  further  to  Chapter  4 , note  that 

This  portable  cumulative  record  of  individual  worth  and 
achievement  is  central  to  bureaucracy  and  psychology  alike. 

. . the  inscriptions  in  individuality  . . . make  the  individual 
knowable,  calculable,  and  administrable,  to  the  extent  that  he 
or  she  may  be  differentiated  from  others  and  evaluated  in 
relation  to  them. . . individuality  has  been  made  amenable  to 
scientific  judgement.  . . With  psychometrics  the  previously 
ungraspable  domain  of  mental  capacities  has  opened  up  for 
government.  What  can  now  be  judged  is  not  what  one  does 
but  what  one  is  (Rose,  1990,  pi 40). 

The  General  frame  and  the  true  score 

The  logic  of  the  General  frame  does  not  require  any  notion  of  a true 
score.  The  true  score  is  a statistical  artefact,  a mathematical  artifice, 
devised  to  defend  a quite  fantastic  and  monstrous  proposition  about 
ordering  and  classifying  with  great  accuracy  large  numbers  of  people. 
Here  is  that  monstrous  proposition  spelt  out  in  more  detail. 

The  political  proposition  that  is  being  rationalised,  justified,  mystified, 
constructed  and  implemented  in  the  notion  of  a true  score  is  this:  that  it 
is  possible  in  any  area  of  human  achievement  to  produce  an  accurate 
order  of  merit  of  "ability"  in  that  area,  and  to  attach  to  each  person  a 
number,  a score,  that  fixes  them  fimily  in  position  within  that 
hierarchical  order. 

What  do  wc  actually  know  empirically?  That  under  eertain  conditions 
it  is  possible  to  increase  the  stability  of  the  rank  order  of  merit  of 
people  on  "test"  results,  in  "test"  situations.  And  that  the  more  we  ean 
eliminate  personal  idiosyncrancies  of  setters  and  markers  by 
averaging,  and  the  shorter  the  time  span  of  repeating  the  testing,  the 
more  the  rank  order  is  generalizable  to  other  setters  and  markers  ,.f 
similar  tests  constnieted  by  similar  people. 
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We  do  not  know  empirically  whether  there  is  an  asymptotic  limit  to 
this  stabilisation;  theoretically,  and  practically,  there  is  always  an  error 
of  measurement.  We  do  know  that  this  fits  empirical  data  quite  closely 
in  regard  to  sampling  assessors  for  marking.  That  is,  when  students  do 
very  similar  tasks  and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  assessors  are  "averaged" 
out. 


We  do  not  know  empirically  whether  a similar  stabilisation  occurs 
when  results  are  averaged  over  different  occasions.  There  is  no  a priori 
reason  to  believe  that  they  should  be,  especially  for  achievement  tests 
with  a high  memory  component.  Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  actual  performances  of  particular  students  would  vary 
considerably,  and  differentially,  when  assessed  over  time,  given  that 
their  forgetting  curves  are  non  linear  and  of  different  shapes.  Thus 
sampling  across  these  dimensions  could  produce  an  increase  in  error  in 
the  General  frame,  not  a decrease.  It  would  be  very  dangerous  to 
collect  such  information,  however,  for  it  would  contradict  the 
assumption  of  stability  that  the  notion  of  skill  or  ability  implies. 


Empirically  the  true  score  is  not  known,  and  can  never  be  known. 
Empirically  estimates  of  the  true  score  can  be  obtained,  and  these  are 
always  different,  because  all  of  the  measurements  we  make  contain  an 
error.  In  practice  then,  error  is  indicated  by  the  difference  between 
estimates,  not  between  estimates  and  some  hypothetical  "true  score." 
That  is  why  the  notion  of  true  score  is  not  necessary  for  simple  and 
specific  and  individualised  estimates  of  error,  though  theoreticians  and 
ideologues  may  well  require  the  idea  for  their  own  particular  purposes. 


The  notion  of  the  true  score,  then,  despite  its  enormous  ideological 
importance,  is  practically  unattainable,  irrelevant,  and  misleading.  It  is 
a theoretical  input  to  the  mathematical  theory  of  testing,  not  a practical 
output.  The  statement  that  there  is  a true  score  is  a statement  about  a 
theoretical  statistical  assumption,  not  about  an  attainable  empirical 
reality.  Further,  such  assumptions  of  mathematical  models  need  have 
no  direct  links  to  any  properties  or  aspects  or  qualities  of  phenomena 
"out  there"  in  the  real  world. 


Note  that  we  do  not  define  true  score  as  the  limit  of  some 
(operationally  impossible)  process.  The  true  score  is  a 
mathematical  abstraction.  A statistician  doing  an  analysis  of 
variance  does  not  try  to  define  the  model  parameters  as  if 
they  existed  in  the  real  world.  A statistical  model  is  chosen, 
expressed  in  mathematical  terms  undefined  in  the  real  world. 
The  question  of  whether  the  real  world  corresponds  to  the 
model  is  a separate  question  to  be  answered  as  best  we  can 
(Lord,  1980,  p6). 


Lord  then  agrees  with  me,  at  least  on  page  6.  More  of  Lord  later.  For 
now,  having  seen  how  the  fudge  about  the  true  score  works,  we’ll 
examine  some  of  the  others.  One  really  big  one  relates  to  test  items. 
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Models  and  items 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  way  to  get  information  about  achievement 
(what  a person  has  done),  or  skill  (what  a person  can  do),  or  ability 
(what  a person  could  do  given  the  opportunity),  is  to  get  them  to 
answer  some  questions  about  what  it  is  they  are  supposed  to  have 
achieved  or  have  the  ability  in.  And  one  rather  contrived  way  of  doing 
this  is  to  use  pencil  and  paper  tests.  Further,  a particular  method  of  this 
technique  is  to  use  test  items  of  a multiple  choice  or  short  answer 
form. 

It  requires  an  enormous  suspension  of  rational  thinking  to  believe  that 
the  best  way  to  describe  the  complexity  of  any  human  achievernent, 
any  person’s  skill  in  a complex  field  of  human  endeavour,  is  with  a 
number  that  la  determined  by  the  number  of  test  items  they  got  correct. 
Yet  so  conditioned  are  we  that  it  takes  a few  moments  of  strict  logical 
reflection  to  appreciate  the  absurdity  of  this. 

Test  items  not  only  determine  the  form  and  media  of  testing  as  paper 
and  pencil  tests,  but  also  specify  the  type  of  question  as  short  answer 
or  multiple  choice.  In  other  words,  talk  of  test  items  tends  to  narrow 
dramatically  the  sort  of  performance  situation  in  which  the  person 
being  assessed  is  to  be  put,  and  also  severely  limits  the  sort  of 
description  that  might  be  given. 

Why  is  this  important?  Because  psychometricians  have  defined 
reliability  and  generalizability  in  terms  of  test  variance,  which  is  in 
turn  determined  by  the  characteristics  of  test  items.  Likewise, 
estimates  of  construct  validity,  on  the  rare  occasions  they  are  estimated 
empirically,  are  determined  by  statistical  manipulations  of  item 
characteristics. 

By  appropriating  terms  like  reliability  and  generalizability  and 
validity,  and  defining  them  in  terms  of  the  mathematical  properties  of 
particular  tests,  professional  test  agencies  and  examining  institutions 
perpetrate  another  grand  fudge.  These  concepts  become  narrowly 
construed  as  properties  of  tests,  or  relations  between  numbers,  rather 
than  as  useful  criteria  on  the  basis  of  which  concerned  people  may 
judge  the  whole  assessment  exercise. 


Item  response  theory  and  the  absolute  scale 


Item  response  theory  allows  us  to  construct  a scale  in  the  same  way 
that  classical  test  theory  and  generalizability  theory  enables  us  to 
construct  a true  or  universe  score. 


The  magic  is  in  the  word  "construct."  It  is  theoretically  constructible, 
not  empirically  constructible.  In  fact,  the  theory  dctemiines  that  the 
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scale  is  absolute  but  improbable;  the  actual  scale  produced  measures 
the  probability  (or  if  you  prefer,  the  improbability)  that  any  person  to 
whom  the  scale  is  applied  actually  has  that  reading  on  the 
(theoretically)  invariant  scale  that  the  theory  constructs. 

Just  as  objective  tests  are  highly  subjective  instruments  in  which  the 
marking  can  be  done  objectively,  but  it  is  implied  that  the  assessment 
is  objective;  and  just  as  the  true  score  can  never  be  measured  but  it  is 
implied  that  the  estimated  score  is  that  score;  so  the  invariant  scale  of 
the  criterion  referenced  test  can  never  be  physically  produced,  but  it  is 
implied  that  the  test  produced  contains  that  scale,  rather  than  its  very 
error-prone  physical  manifestation. 


Criterion  referenced  tests 

Criterion  referencing,  as  applied  by  professional  test  agencies,  is  not 
directly  referring  to  course  objectives  or  to  student  learning.  Criterion 
referencing  refers  directly  to  test  items.  A criterion  referenced  test  is 
one  that  is  proscribed  by  tight  delineations  of  the  structure  of  particular 
tasks  to  be  included  in  the  test. 


Advocates  of  criterion  referenced  tests  often  claim  that  the 
performance  on  such  a test  is  judged  in  relation  to  an  absolute  rather 
than  a relative  standard.  That  is,  that  scores  on  criterion  referenced 
tests  are  measures  of  achievement  in  a particular  domain  and  do  not 
depend  on  relative  merit,  but  are  informative  in  their  own  right. 


This  claim  is  another  psychometric  fudge.  Criterion  referenced  scores 
are  in  no  way  absolute  scores.  They  are  norm-referenced.  The 
norm-referencing  is  done  prior  to  the  test  construction  process  at  the 
item  level,  and  not  at  the  total  test  level  during  a specific  application  of 
the  test.  (Behar  1983,  Glass  1978) 


Criterion  referenced  tests  contain  all  of  the  errors  of  Mastery  tests  plus 
one  additional  labelling  error  of  great  ideological  significance.  A 
sub-group  of  tests  in  this  area,  called  sometimes  Domain  referenced 
tests,  have  developed  a whole  theory  based  on  test  item  characteristics, 
which  is  very  efficient.  Efficient  in  the  sense  that  students  can  be 
tested  with  less  items  than  in  the  random  sampling  model  for  the  same 
error  (an  error  which,  as  usual,  is  never  attached  to  individual  scores). 
This  is  achieved  by  using  known  levels  of  difficulty  of  the  items 
(based  on  random  or  other  specified  population  estimates),  in 
computing  the  student's  score. 


Nothing  wrong  with  this  of  course.  Except  the  labelling  claim  that 
these  scores  are  absolute  measures  of  a "latent  trait."  What  is  a latent 
trait?  It  is  some  "hidden  characteristic"  which  some  students  have 
more  of  than  others,  and  which  is  measured  by  the  test.  And  those  who 
have  more  of  it  are  more  likely  to  be  able  to  answer  correctly  the  more 
difficult  items. 
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As  all  of  the  items  in  a Domain  referenced  test  relate  to  some 
particular  area  of  learning,  such  as  reading  comprehension,  or 
computer  skills,  or  simple  calculus,  or  newspaper  editing,  or  social 
skill,  or  whatever,  then  it  doesn't  really  matter  what  "latent  trait" 
means.  The  assertion  that  "it"  can  be  measured  absolutely  is  what 
constitutes  its  ideological  power.  Here  is  the  ultimate  rationalisation 
for  intellectual  and  social  stratification.  Here  is  the  number  that 
describes  each  person's  place  on  the  continuum  of  ability  or  skill  or 
whatever  for  any  label  that  testing  agencies  wish  to  attach  to  the 
domain  of  items. 


On  the  surface,  of  course,  it  is  the  specific  label  that  assumes  social 
importance.  The  claim  being  made,  or  at  least  strongly  implied,  is  that 
such  a test  is  an  absolute  measure  of  reading  comprehension,  or 
computer  skill  etc.  But  in  focussing  on  the  label,  we  are  likely  to  miss 
the  frightening  significance  and  ideological  sleight  of  hand  that 
produced  the  "latent  trait"  as  some  substantive  property  or  quality 
permanently  attached  to  the  person  tested,  somehow  magically 
unrelated  to  the  highly  subjective,  contrived,  interrelational  world 
where  a student  sits  at  a desk,  reads  some  questions,  and  places  ticks  in 
computer  marked  boxes. 


Such  tests  construct  current  fashionable  truths.  They  are  being 
presented  as  the  latest  panacea  for  testing  human  ability,  or  "skills"  or 
"competencies"  as  they  are  now  called;  they  are  being  presented  as  the 
theoretical  support  for  an  invasion  of  competency  based  assessments 
in  all  areas  of  human  measurement  (in  schools,  businesses, 
bureaucracies,  or  where-ever  else  hierarchies  operate).  So  we  should 
be  clear  about  three  things: 


The  first  is  that  constructing  a domain  referenced  test  and  naming  it 
produces  no  evidence  that  the  tests  measures  any  sort  of  trait  or  ability 
that  can  be  attached  to  an  individual  person  (Lord,  1980). 


The  second  is  that  they  are  not  absolute,  or  error  free  measures;  the 
scores  are  related  to  relative  merit,  and  there  is  no  "standard" 
performance  or  score  that  relates  to  any  minimum  or  other  grade  of 
"competency"  that  can  be  theoretically  attributed  to  any  score  (Glass, 
1978). 


Which  takes  us  to  the  third  point,  which  is  a logical  conclusion  from 
the  previous  two.  Domain  referenced  tests  can  make  little  contribution 
to  a field  of  "competency"  assessment  which  purports  to  describe  (or 
more  significantly  measure)  some  "standards"  of  competency  in 
various  "skill"  areas  of  human  perfomiance. 


Limiting  constructs,  limiting  error 


Let's  examine  briefly  how  some  of  the  more  general  criteria  of 
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assessment;  labelling,  construction,  stability,  generality,  prediction, 
tend  to  be  limited  to  what  can  be  controlled  by  test  makers. 

Labelling  is  achieved  by  the  simple  act  of  giving  a name  to  the  true,  or 
universe,  or  latent  trait,  score.  Which  means,  in  practice,  to  the 
estimated  score.  The  errors  implicit  in  the  communication  of  what  that 
label  means,  between  those  who  define  the  course,  those  who  teach  it, 
those  who  produce  the  test,  those  who  do  it,  and  those  who  consume 
its  product,  are  thus  not  considered.  All  of  these  people  will  give  their 
various  meanings  to  the  label,  and  make  their  judgments  accordingly. 
We  may  be  certain  that  these  meanings  vary  considerably.  How  much 
they  vary  will  probably  never  be  known,  because  it  is  not  in  the 
interests  of  any  institution  to  uncover  yet  another  source  of  error. 
Labelling  errors  are  not  currently  considered  in  any  estimate  of  test 
error.  I believe  they  are  immense. 

If  communication  is  its  effect,  then  such  confusions  are,  to  the  student, 
irrelevant.  To  the  student  the  meaning  of  the  label  is  the  grade  or  the 
mark  attached  to  it.  Within  the  structure  that  contains  the  assessment 
system,  the  meaning  of  the  label,  as  distinct  from  the  meaning  of  the 
mark,  amounts  to  little  more  than  ideological  gossip. 

At  least  some  students  recognise  the  meaninglessness  of  the  label.  I 
remember  vividly  a television  program  which  followed  the  fortunes  of 
four  students  through  the  final  months  of  their  preparation  for  the 
University  Selection  Examination  in  New  South  Wales.  One  student  in 
particular,  a science  student,  a paragon,  studied  hard  and  reaped  the 
ultimate  reward.  Straight  A's. 

Just  after  he  received  his  results  he  was  interviewed  for  the  last  time. 

He  was  obviously  pleased  with  his  success. 

"I  suppose,"  the  interviewer  said,  "this  will  be  very  useful  to  you 
in  the  future." 

"The  marks?" 

"The  understanding.  The  knowledge." 

"Oh  that.  No,  I don't  expect  that  to  be  of  any  use  to  me  at  all.  I'm 
going  to  be  a lawyer." 

Likewise,  construction  errors  are  not  estimated;  they  do  enter  the 
theoretical  psychometric  definitions  of  val'  lity,  but  are  in  practice 
neither  measured  nor  estimated.  The  major  task  of  matching  objectives 
to  assessment  to  perfomiance  is  assumed  entirely  by  the  test  maker, 
and  most  of  the  errors  within  this  activity  are  also  disregarded,  as 
easily  as  the  errors  caused  by  differing  forms  of  assessment,  and  use  of 
media  other  than  reading/writing,  which  don't  fit  the  fomiat  of  test 
items  on  paper,  are  disregarded.  It  is  assumed  that  the  test  is  indeed 
contracted,  and  the  performance  required  by  the  student  indeed 
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matches,  the  objectives  of  the  course,  or  the  criterion  definitions  of  the 
test.  Sampling  processes  that  are  used,  even  in  professional  testing 
agencies,  are  at  the  best  primitive,  and  at  the  worst  nonexistent.  This 
part  of  test  construction  is  nicely  described  as  an  "art"  rather  than  a 
science  (Naim  ,1980). 

One  thing  is  certain  though;  no  course  has  stated  as  its  major,  or  even 
minor  objective,  the  ability  to  answer  a pencil  and  paper  test  in  a given 
time  under  stress  conditions.  And  why  not?  Surely  this  is  the  essential 
behavioural  objective. 

Stability  becomes  narrowed  to  test  reliability,  more  accurately  called 
internal  consistency,  an  internal  test  measure  that  cannot  take  account 
of  variation  over  time  and  place  and  assessors.  Theoretically  test-retest 
reliability  is  one  form  of  reliability,  but  in  practice  such  estimates  are 
rarely  obtained. 

Generality  becomes  naiTowly  constmed  as  related  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  test  samples  the  universe  of  possible  test  items,  or  how  well 
the  item  specifications  cover  the  domain.  Generality  becomes  a 
function  of  test  items  and  is  called  generalizability.  Generalizability 
ignores  previous  performance  in  different  contexts,  forms  and  media. 

It  ignores  all  performance  other  than  the  purely  cognitive  response  to 
simulated  experience  of  a multiple  choice  or  written  form.  It  thus 
ignores  all  cooperative  and  all  production  modes  of  expression.  It 
reduces  human  response  to  the  act  of  recognising  a "best"  answer,  to 
conforming  adequately  to  some  authority's  view  of  importance, 
relevance  and  reality,  or  to  answering  someone  else's  question  in  a 
particular  way. 

And  prediction  becomes  tied  to  numbers  and  test  scores.  In  this 
psychometric  world  we  are  no  longer  concerned  with  the  extent  to 
which  actual  people  are  helped  to  function  in  differential  social 
situations  of  great  complexity.  Prediction  does  not  attempt  to  descnbe 
the  relationship  between  a particular  set  of  learning  experiences  for 
some  person,  and  how  helpful  that  is  in  some  future  situation  for  that 
person.  Rather  it  ranks  a group  of  people  on  their  "success"  in  the 
"learning"  situation,  then  ranks  them  again  in  some  criterion  situation. 
The  correlations  between  the  two  rank  orders  represents  the  predictive 
value  of  the  test.  Not  of  the  course,  of  the  test.  And  not  of  its  relevance 
to  the  quality  of  their  performance,  but  to  its  correlation  with  some 
person's  or  group's  ranking  of  their  relative  performance.  And  note  that 
even  if  this  correlation  is  high,  which  is  unusual  unless  a similar  test 
has  been  used  to  measure  the  criterion,  this  tells  us  nothing  about 
whether  the  relation  is  in  any  way  causal. 


How  the  fudge  works 


The  psychometric  fudge  occurs  through  the  following  processes: 
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Firstly,  the  criteria  by  which  assessment  is  determined  are  chosen  so 
that  they  are  easily  adaptable  to  the  construction  of  tests  and  to  the 
statistical  manipulation  of  test  data.  Criterion-referenced  tests  are  just 
that:  Only  those  criteria  that  are  appropriate  for  referencing  test  items 
are  chosen. 

Secondly,  the  validity  of  the  test  is  prejudged  by  labelling  it  to 
describe  what  it  is  supposed  to  measure.  Such  is  the  power  of  labelling 
that  this  exercise  in  wishful  thinking,  this  untenable  assertion,  is 
interpreted  by  most  people,  including  the  test  constructors  who 
become  entranced  with  their  own  propaganda,  as  being  an  accurate 
description.  At  a deeper  level  still  the  mathematical  theory  itself 
contains  such  terms  as  true  score,  ability,  and  trait  before  any 
empirical  information  at  all  is  available;  that  is,  before  any  connection 
(let  alone  correspondence)  with  the  world  outside  mathematics  is 
established. 

Thirdly,  definitions  are  appropriated  and  defined  to  fit  specific 
statistical  models;  in  particular,  by  narrowing  the  universe  of  possible 
test  situations  to  a universe  of  possible  test  items  (random  sampling 
model),  or  by  narrowing  the  universe  of  possible  test  items  further  to 
the  universe  of  suitable  test  items  (domain  referenced  testing).  In  both 
cases  the  performance  of  students  outside  of  such  test  situations  is 
disregarded,  or  downgraded,  and  the  right  to  appropriate  the 
personalising  labels  (ability,  trait,  true  score)  is  assumed. 

Fourthly,  the  data  is  presented  in  a way  that  is  misleading  at  best  and 
deceitful  at  worst,  by  hiding  error  of  individual  marks  and  grades  with 
obscure  and  displaced  statistical  data,  thus  implying,  to  all  but  the 
statistically  sophisticated,  that  estimates  are  "true"  scores.  Further,  the 
implication  is  made  that  such  tests  are  accurate  as  predictors,  claims 
that  in  most  cases  cannot  be  substantiated  (Reilly,  1982).  Finally, 
estimates  of  confusions  and  errors  related  to  construct  validity  are 
ignored,  usually  theoretically,  and  almost  always  practically. 

We  could  look  at  these  fudges  as  things  done  by  individuals,  and  thus 
attributable  specifically  to  them.  From  this  psychological  frame  how 
could  we  make  sense  of  this  fudging  behaviour?  At  best  the  fudges  can 
be  interpreted  as  logical  or  psychological  slips  propped  up  by 
delusions  of  grandeur.  At  worst  they  represent  academic  chicanery  and 
political  manipulation  in  high  degree  (Naim,  1981,  p58). 

If  we  regard  this  in  a sociological  context,  however,  a different  picture 
emerges;  psychometricians  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  moral 
guardians  of  the  age  of  competency,  the  high  priests  who  hold  society 
stable  by  propagating,  preaching,  and  propping  up  the  gospel  of  the 
Standard,  and  the  cult  of  the  linearly  determined  individual  that  it 
constructs  and  supports. 

In  the  beginning 
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"What's  in  a name?"  Bill  Shakespeare  said,  "that  which  we  call  rose  by 
any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet."  Maybe  so,  yet  that  which  we 
call  a trait  when  it  is  just  a mathematical  function  takes  on  a different 
odour  indeed.  Names  have  a magic  of  their  own,  and  the  stickiness  of 
the  name  is  very  dependent  on  the  power  of  the  namer. 

Lord  (1980)  produced  the  seminal  work  on  item  response  theory,  in 
his  book  Applications  of  item  response  theory  to  practical  testing 
problems.  It  is  possible  here  to  trace  in  detail  the  birth  of  a fudge. 

Early  on  there  are  some  laudably  honest  statements: 

True  score  theor>'  shows  that  a person  may  receive  a very 
low  test  score  either  because  his  true  score  is  low  or  because 
his  error  score  is  low  (he  was  unlucky)  or  both  (p5). 

The  true  score  is  a mathematical  abstraction.  A statistician  . . 
. does  not  try  to  define  the  model  parameters  as  if  they 
actually  existed  in  the  real  world.  A statistical  model  is 
chosen,  expressed  in  mathematical  terms  undefined  in  the 
real  world.  The  question  of  whether  the  real  world 
corresponds  to  the  model  is  a separate  question  to  be 
answered  as  best  we  can.  It  is  neither  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  define  a person's  true  score  or  other  statistical 
parameter  by  real  world  operational  procedures  (p6). 

In  item  response  theory  ...  the  expected  value  of  the 
observed  score  is  still  called  the  true  score  (p7). 

Admittedly,  our  laudability  quotient  diminishes  as  we  reflect  on  the 
use  of  the  word  "true."  In  what  sense  can  it  be  true  if  it  doesn't  exist  in 
the  real  world?  Why  call  it  true  if  it  can't  be  measured.  But  perhaps  it 
is  true  in  a mathematical  sense  because  it  is  a necessary  conclusion  for 
the  premises  of  the  theory?  Not  so,  it  is  merely,  the  name  of  a variable 
assumed  in  the  theory. 

Undeterred  we  press  onwards.  Five  pages  later  Lord  commences  the 
serious  work  in  developing  the  theory; 

Let  us  denote  by  o the  trait  (ability,  skill,  etc)  to  be 
measured.  For  a dichotomous  item,  the  item  response 
function  is  simply  the  probability  Po  of  a correct  response  to 
the  item. . . it  is  very  reasonably  assumed  that  P increases  as 
0 increases  (pi 2). 

Now  this  is  truly  remarkable  paragraph.  The  word  "trait"  has  not 
appeared  before.  Wliere  did  this  "trait",  this  "ability",  this  "skill"  come 
from  that  is  being  measured?  What  docs  it  mean?  Lord  "very 
reasonably  assumes"  that  as  this  thing  increases,  the  probability  of 
answering  a particular  test  item  increases.  But  why  do  we  need  this 
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thing  at  all?  And  why  is  it  named  a trait  or  a skill  or  an  ability,  which 
are  hardly  "mathematical  parameters"? 

We  wait  expectantly  till  page  45  to  find  out  what  0 means 
mathematically.  "A  person’s  number  right  score  . . on  a test  is  defined  . 

. . as  the  expectation  of  his  observed  score  x.  It  follows  immediately  . . 
that  every  person  at  ability  level  0 has  the  same  number  right  true 
score."  Then  on  page  46  the  crucial  point  finally  emerges  "true  score  . . 

. and  ability  ...  are  the  same  thing  expressed  on  different  scales  of 
measurement.  " And  just  in  case  you  missed  it,  the  best  estimate  of  this 
true  score,  this  ability,  is  the  number  of  items  answered  correctly  or> 
the  test. 

Thus  on  his  own  admission  Lord  has  done  exactly  what  he  claims 
statisticians  do  not  do.  He  defines  the  parameter  as  having  "real  world" 
status  when  he  calls  it  ability.  (Just  as  he  infers  it  has  some  objective 
or  propositional  reality  when  he  calls  it  true).  Its  mathematical  status  is 
simply  the  number  of  items  answered  correctly  under  the  idealised 
conditions  specified  in  the  theory.  It's  empirical  status  is  the  actual 
number  of  items  answered  correctly,  or  some  statistical  manipulation 
of  that  number. 

There  is  one  more  aspect  of  this  fudge  that  we  need  to  look  into.  It  is 
the  fascinating  use  of  the  adjective  "latent"  in  front  of  trait.  Hambleton 
& Swaminathan  (1982)  elucidate: 

Any  theory  of  item  responses  supposes  that,  in  testing 
situations,  examinee  performance  on  a test  can  be  predicted 
(or  explained)  be  defining  examinee  characteristics,  referred 
to  as  traits,  or  abilities:  estimating  scores  for  examinees  on 
these  traits  (called  'ability  scores');  and  using  the  scores  to 
predict  or  explain  item  and  test  perfomiance. . . Since  traits 
are  not  directly  measurable,  they  are  referred  to  as  latent 
traits  or  abilities.  Any  item  response  theory  specifies  a 
relation  between  the  observable  test  performance  and  the 
unobservable  traits  or  abilities  assumed  to  underlie 
performance  on  the  test  (p9). 

Of  course,  this  is  not  quite  true.  Item  response  theory  does  nothing  of 
the  kind.  It  assumes  certain  characteristics  of  test  items,  and  then 
generates  a total  score  which  is  an  estimate  of  the  true  score.  Un  .ier 
certain  conditions,  "we  can  think  of  0 as  the  common  factor  of  the 
items"  (Lord,  1980,  pi 9).  The  true  score  can  only  be  guessed.  The 
mathematical  theory  tells  us  the  probability  that  it  lies  somewhere 
within  a certain  range  of  scores.  Latent  means  hidden  or  concealed  or 
potential.  What  is  hidden,  what  is  latent,  is  not  any  characteristic  of  the 
person,  but  a characteristic  of  the  measurement  itself.  The  examinee 
has  perfomicd,  has  participated  in  the  event  of  answering  test  items. 
Nothing  hidden  or  latent  about  that.  So  why  the  displacement?  How 
did  a latent  measure  become  a latent  tr.nt? 
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Item  response  theory  doesn't  need  any  assumption  about  traits  at  all. 
The  talk  of  traits  and  abilities  is  redundant  and  gratuitous.  After  all  the 
terribly  refined  and  elegant  statistical  manipulations.  Item  response 
theory  simply  produces  a total  score  which  (given  knowledge  of  the 
structural  characteristics  of  individual  items)  allows  a prediction  of  the 
probability  with  which  any  particular  item  will  be  answered  correctly 
by  a person  with  that  total  score.  It  does  require  a certain  consistency 
of  correct  (or  incorrect)  response  for  specific  items  on  the  part  of  the 
examinee.  All  else,  as  far  as  item  response  theory  is  concerned,  is 
fantasy. 

Incidentally,  such  prediction  is  in  no  way  an  explanation;  to  assume 
that  is  to  evoke  the  dormative  principle;  the  total  score  is  just  a 
summary  of  information  about  a particular  person  answering  the 
individual  items.  Such  a score  cannot  now  be  used  to  explain  why  the 
items  were  answered  correctly. 

On  page  55  Hambleton  and  Swaminathan  (1982)  come  clean;  rather  by 
accident  that  design,  I fear.  "Ability",  we  read,  "is  the  label  that  is  used 
to  describe  what  it  is  that  the  set  of  test  questions  measures."  Precisely. 
And  what  it  measures  is  an  estimate  of  probabilities  of  answering 
certain  test  items  correctly.  To  what  extent  that  measure  relates  to  any 
"characteristic"  or  "trait"  or  "ability"  of  the  examinee  may  only  be 
known  after  "construct  validation  studies  . . . (which)  validate  the 
desired  interpretations  of  the  ability  scores"  (p55).  Shouldn't  that  read 
"validate  or  invalidate"? 


Mistakes:  probability,  correctness,  and  checking 

Item  response  theory  cannot  predict  whether  a particular  person 
(whose  true  score  we  don't  know  but  whose  estimated  score  we  do 
know),  will  get  a particular  item  (whose  characteristics  we  know), 
correct  or  incorrect.  The  theory  will  predict  the  probability  of  getting  it 
correct.  In  practice  it  will  either  be  correct  or  incorrect  (probabilities 
are  only  1 or  0). 

So  item  response  theory  never  even  pretends  to  estimate  what  people 
know  or  can  do.  It  only  claims  to  estimate  the  probability  that  they  can 
do  certain  things.  Then  the  assumption  (and  that's  exactly  what  it  is)  is 
made  that  this  indicates  an  ability  of  the  person  in  that  area  of 
cognition.  It  might  mean  something  else.  Or  it  might  not. 


When  I worked  as  a test  constructor  I noticed  one  aspect  of  answering 
tests  that  was  interesting.  Wftien  groups  of  year  10  students  did  the  100 
item  tests  most  would  finish  in  about  ninety  minutes.  When  groups  of 
year  8 students  did  the  tests  most  would  finish  in  about  60  minutes. 
The  year  10  students  got  slightly  better  results  (about  0.3  S.D.  better). 
Conventionally  this  would  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  they  had 
more  ability,  or  simply  more  maturation.  But  given  my  perceptual 
data,  perhaps  it  just  means  that  they  did  more  checking! 
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Psychometric  selection  myths  and  fudges 


Hulin,  Drasgow  & Parsons  (1982)  complain  that  the  controversy  and 
rhetoric  about  standardised  educational  admission  tests  seem  to  have 
developed  independently  of  the  psychometric  evidence  about  the 
usefulness  of  admission  tests  in  reducing  errors  in  prediction.  They 
claim  that  Cleary,  Humpreys,  Kendrick,  & Wesman  (1975),  Rubin 
(1980),  Linn,  Hamisch,  & Dunbar  (1981)  among  others,  have 
produced  summaries  of  large  numbers  of  studies  relating  college  and 
professional  school  admission  test  scores  to  performance  in  post 
secondary  and  postgraduate  educational  institutional  institutions: 


The  evidence  is  clear  and  consistent.  Well-constructed  tests 
of  cognitive  abilities  are  significantly  and  consistently 
related  to  perfomiance  in  school.  When  appropriate 
corrections  are  made  for  restriction  of  range  and  other 
statistical  artefacts,  the  validities  of  tests  are  appreciably 
large  (p  281). 


Claims  such  as  this  are  very  common.  So  on  this  occasion  I thought  I'd 
check  out  the  references. 


Cleary's  (1975)  data  involved  correlations  between  verbal  and 
mathematical  SAT  scores  on  the  one  hand  and  High  School  grade 
averages  and  College  grade  averages  on  the  other.  The  correlations 
ranged  from  0.35  to  0.50.  But  the  correlations  between  the  High 
School  and  College  grades  were  higher  at  0.64.  So  two  points  about 
Cleary's  study:  firstly  the  correlations  are  at  best  only  25%  better  than 
pure  chance.  Is  this  "appreciably  large"?  Secondly,  they  were 
considerably  lower  than  the  correlations  from  grade  averages,  so  why 
were  they  necessary  at  all? 


Rubin's  (1980)  study  involved  the  use  of  the  Law  School  Admissions 
test  to  predict  first  year  grades  in  82  law  schools.  The  correlations 
ranged  from  0.03  to  0.5;  after  corrections  for  range  (Linn,  1981),  the 
correlations  range  from  0.2  to  0.7.  In  14  of  the  schools  they  were 
below  0.35,  which  is  12%  better  than  chance.  Is  this  "appreciably 
large"? 


When  it  is  known  that  issues  of  construct  validity  introduce  far  more 
sources  of  error  than  are  involved  in  simple  predictive  correlations  of 
this  sort,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  sort  of  justification, 
which  is  quite  common  in  the  literature,  goes  on  for  decades  virtually 
unchallenged  within  the  psychometric  community;  on  the  other  hand, 
compared  to  the  abysmally  low  correlations  often  obtained  in  such 
predictive  correlational  studies,  perhaps  they  are  appreciably  large. 


However,  these  studies  raise  another  issue  and  another  fudge;  the 
eorrection  (always  upwards)  of  predictive  correlations. 


/Ill'- 
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Fudging  the  predictive  correlations 


Correlations  between  a selection  instrument  and  later  performance  are 
often  corrected  for  range  restrictions  and  for  criterion  unreliability. 
Range  restriction  is  reasonable;  generally  some  of  the  people  tested 
were  not  selected,  so  had  no  opportunity  to  be  in  the  final  sample.  It  is 
considered  appropriate  by  statisticians  then  to  estimate  what  the 
coiTelation  would  have  been  had  all  of  those  selected  actually  been 
appointed.  After  the  correction,  of  course,  it  is  a correlation  about 
something  different;  it  becomes  the  estimated  correlation  between  test 
performance  and  later  performance  of  all  those  who  sat  for  the  test. 
Prior  to  the  correction  it  was  the  correlation  between  test  performance 
and  later  performance  of  all  those  who  performed  later.  Different 
sample,  different  correlation.  Which  to  use  depends  on  what  question 
you  ask.  Automatically  raising  the  correlations  is  a fudge. 


Correcting  for  criterion  unreliability  is  a different  matter.  Most  job 
tasks  are  multi-dimensional;  that  is,  they  involve  many  very  lowly 
correlated  tasks.  And  college  grades  are  likewise  composites  based  on 
lowly  correlated  components.  If  a single  correlation  is  to  be  obtained  a 
with  multi-dimensional  job  performance  the  various  ranks  or  gradings 
have  to  be  collapsed  into  one  single  rank  or  grading;  and  that  requires 
some  arbitrary  and  explicit  loading  to  be  applied  to  each  dimension 
(See  Chapter  10  on  Comparability). 


Even  when  this  is  done  (and  it  often  isn't),  there  is  still  the  assumption 
that  there  is  indeed  a meaningful  rank  order  to  be  obtained.  If  most 
people  in  most  jobs  or  in  most  courses  do  their  work  adequately  (just 
as  most  people  drive  cars  adequately),  then  we  would  expect 
correlations  to  be  low,  and  ultimately,  where  training  schemes  are  very 
adequate,  to  be  zero.  In  such  situations,  the  reliabilities  would  be  low 
not  because  of  rater  inadequacy  that  can  be  corrected  for,  but  because 
raters  are  attempting  to  separate  performance  when  it  cannot  be 
separated,  or/and  are  trying  to  pretend  that  a multi-dimensional 
performance  is  in  fact  uni-dimensional.  In  such  cases  it  is  obviously 
not  appropriate  to  artificially  inflate  the  correlations  because  of  rater 
unreliability. 


The  changes  are  more  than  trivial.  .A  study  by  Schmidt,  Hunter  & 
Pearlman  (1981)  involved  150  000  people,  2000  predictive 
correlations.  Before  correction  the  average  correlations  between  eight 
aptitude  tests  and  job  performances  in  clerical  job  categories  ranged 
between  0.15  and  0.25.  After  the  statistical  corrections,  however,  they 
magically  rise  to  between  0.3  and  0.5.  Still  not  good.  In  fact,  still  quite 
awful.  But  they  certainly  look  better  than  before,  and  aptitude  tests 
survive  again  to  live  another  day. 


The  great  Queensland  reliability  fudge 

A •’ 


I I 
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1 was  talking  to  the  Principal  of  a secondary  school  in  Queensland. 
Students  in  year  12  are  assessed  internally,  with  the  help  of  some 
external  monitoring.  I suggested  that  there  might  be  some  problem 
with  reliability.  "It's  0.95,"  he  replied  with  confidence.  "Excellent,"  I 
responded  with  some  scepticism.  Then  I decided  to  check  the  data. 


The  study  is  titled  Random  sampling  of  student  folios:  a pilot  study 
(Travers,  1994).  In  this  study 


. . . 1189  exit  review  folders  of  Year  12  student  work  were 
collected  randomly  from  school  subject  groups  across 
Queensland  in  December  1993  and  assigned  to  two  hundred 
and  forty  review  panellists  in  other  districts.  These  exit 
review  folders  show  the  work  of  students  who  have  received 
a result  for  that  subject  on  their  Senior  Certificate.  The  role 
of  the  review  panellists  was  to  examine  packages  from 
schools  containing  ten  folios,  and  for  each  folio  decide  a 
Level  of  Achievement  and  relative  position  in  that 
achievement  band  (p  1). 


The  review  panellists  were  given  access  to  other  marker's  assessments 
and  comments,  as  well  as  the  school's  assessment  of  the  Level  of 
Achievement.  What  they  didn't  have  was  information  about  the  rung 
placements  within  each  level  of  achievement  (There  are  ten  rung 
placements  within  each  level  of  achievement) . 


So  this  is  not  a blind  reliability  study; 


because  it  was  not  possible  to  reproduce  all  the  conditions 
under  which  judgments  about  students  were  made  by 
schools  which  supplied  folios.  In  particular,  panellists  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  student  performance 
over  an  extended  period  of  time  as  teachers  do  (Travers, 
1994,  pi  2). 

The  astute  reader  will  already  have  noticed  a contradiction  here.  The 
study  was  not  constructed  as  a blind  reliability  study  where  no 
previous  marks  or  grades  were  attached  because  they  wouldn't  have 
sufficient  data  to  make  valid  judgments  about  levels  of  achievement. 
On  the  other  hand  they  are  being  asked  to  make  much  finer 
discriminations  regarding  rung  placements. 


The  astute  reader  will  also  doubtless  have  expected  a very  large  halo 
effect,  and  would  not  be  surprised  if  reliability  coefficients,  at  least  in 
relation  to  levels  of  achievement,  were  very  high.  As  indeed  they  were. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  achievement  levels  remained  unchanged,  most  of 
the  aberrant  cases  being  one  level  lower,  indicating,  no  doubt,  the 
"high  standards"  of  the  review  panellists. 


The  overall  correlation  figure  obtained  for  agreement  between  school 
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exit  and  review  level  hmg  placements,  on  a fifty  point  scale,  was  0.95. 
The  authors  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  rung  placement  data: 


a rung  difference  of  plus  or  minus  one  or  two  is  not  so  much 
a significant  difference  as  a demonstration  of  precision  and 
accuracy  . . . half  the  decisions  about  rung  placement 
involved  either  assigning  the  same  rung  or  one  or  two  nangs 
lower. . . (this)  suggests  that  not  only  do  these  panels  read 
the  folios  very  closely,  but  that  they  are  able  to  arrive  at 
decisions  about  standards  that  are  both  highly  reliable  and 
very  precise  (Travers,  1994,  pl7). 


I did  a little  experiment.  I listed  fifty  (hypothetical)  folios  in  rank  order 
of  one  to  fifty,  with  ten  papers  at  each  level  of  achievement.  Then, 
keeping  them  at  the  same  level  of  achievement,  randomly  allocated 
new  (reviewed)  rung  placements  within  each  level.  The  rank  order 
correlation  was  0.95. 


It  follows  that  acceptance  of  given  levels  of  achievement  (halo  effect), 
combined  with  random  allocation  of  rung  placements,  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  0.95  correlation  that  was  used  to  justify  the  whole 
procedure,  not  only  of  the  pilot  study,  but  indeed  for  the  whole 
examination  system,  as  evidenced  by  the  Principal’s  comments. 


Rather  than  evidence  of  precision  in  rung  placements,  which  determine 
tertiary  entrance  scores,  the  data  generates  evidence  of  randomness, 
and  another  psychometric  fudge  is  perpetrated  by  well  meaning 
psychometricians  on  a gullible  public. 


The  General  frame  and  the  true  score 


The  General  frame  of  reference  as  hijacked  by  psychometricians 
contains  as  an  essential  element  of  its  assumptions  the  notion  of  a true 
score;  a further  element  of  those  assumptions  contains  the  notion  that 
it  is  possible  in  some  way  or  another  to  approach  that  true  score;  to  get 
measures  empirically  closer  to  the  tme  score  by  various  procedures 
implied  by  the  particular  model.  For  example,  in  classical  test  theory 
by  increasing  the  number  of  items  on  the  test;  in  generalisability 
theory  by  sampling  more  tasks  more  randomly  from  a bigger 
collection  of  possibilities;  in  item  response  theory  by  having  more 
items  of  appropriate  characteristics  which  are  uni-dimensional;  in 
domain  referenced  tests  by  having  the  domain  of  items  criterion 
referenced  to  a high  degree. 


Allied  to  this  frame  but  not  tied  to  it  so  tightly  are  the  various  notions 
of  reliability  and  validity  that  have  not  been  developed  as  part  of  the 
mathematical  models  mentioned  in  the  previous  paragraph,  but  have 
emerged  from  more  general  considerations  of  the  notions  of 
assessment,  rather  than  of  tests.  In  my  terminology,  these 
considerations  have  challenged  the  artificial  constriction  of  the  general 
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frame  by  psychometricians,  and  have  restored,  through  notions  of 
construct  validity  and  consequential  validity,  at  least  some  of  error 
components  previously  bypassed. 


However,  this  has  produced  a contradiction  with  the  notion  of  the  true 
score  that  has  not  been  made  overt.  For  example,  as  described  in 
Chapter  16,  most  achievement  tests  are  not  made  more  valid  by 
increasing  their  reliability;  on  the  contrary  high  reliability  is  seen  to 
be,  in  most  circumstances,  an  indicator  of  low  validity.  For  most 
achievement  areas  involve  a large  number  of  disparate  activities,  and 
there  is  no  a-priori,  or  even  post  empirical  reason  to  believe  that  these 
activities  are  uni-dimensional,  or  otherwise  closely  inter-correlated. 


I argue  in  Chapter  15  generalising  the  assessment  events  across 
contexts,  or  time,  or  media,  or  even  value  assumptions  or  frames  of 
reference,  does  not  (as  does  generalising  across  selection  of  test  items 
or  markers),  reduce  the  standard  error  of  the  estimate;  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  increase  such  error,  to  a 
point  where  the  whole  notion  of  true  score  becomes  unsustainable. 
After  all  it  is  not  by  chance  that  so  much  space  is  given  in  test  manuals 
to  ensuring  the  conditions  under  which  the  test  is  given  are  kept 
constant.  Obviously  this  indicates  the  fragility  of  the  test  to  contextual 
shifts.  (On  second  thoughts,  it  could  be  as  much  a ritual  designed  to 
imply  scientific  accuracy,  and  sustain  the  notion  of  fairness). 
Regardless,  it  is  clear  that  contextual  shifts  increase  the  error  term, 
whilst  contextual  control  artificially  reduces  it;  artificially  because  no 
argument  is  ever  given,  nor  could  it  be  sustained,  that  this  particular 
test  context  is  superior  to  any  other  to  the  measurement  of  this 
"ability."  So  once  again  the  price  of  higher  reliability  is  lower  validity. 


Preview 

We  could  go  on  dealing  with  the  specifics,  but  it  is  time  to  present  the 
greatest  fudge  of  all.  .Validity.  For  as  will  become  clear,  the  very 
definition  of  validity  creates  a discourse  around  it  where  every  test 
may  be  assumed  valid  until  proved  otherwise,  and  as  there  are  no 
specific  descriptions  as  to  how  such  a proof  might  be  constructed,  and 
no  specific  standards  of  acceptability  to  which  such  descriptions  might 
be  compared,  all  assessments  may  claim  to  be  valid. 


Return  to  Tabic  of  Contents 
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Chapter  16:  Validity  and  Reliability 


Preview 

The  professional  theoretical  face  of  assessment  discourse  asks  the 
question,  is  the  test  reliable?  More  ethically  orientated  assessors  ask 
the  additional  question,  is  the  assessment  valid? 

The  public  wants  to  know,  is  it  fair?  And  the  more  critical  of  them 
might  add,  are  people  being  violated? 

In  this  chapter  some  of  the  more  recent  work  on  validity  is  discussed, 
and  its  positioning  as  advocacy  demonstrated. 

Reliability  is  also  discussed  as  a problematic,  rather  than  as  an  obvious 
prerequisite  to  validity. 


Validity 


"Validity,"  states  the  first  sentence  of  the  APA  Standards  of 
educational  and  psychological  testing  t American  Educational  Research 
Association,  1985),  "is  the  most  important  consideration  in  test 
evaluation.  The  concept  refers  to  the  appropriateness,  meaningfulness, 
and  usefulness  of  the  specific  inferences  made  from  test  scores"  (p9). 

It  goes  on  immediately  to  explain  that:  "Test  validation  is  the  process 
of  accumulating  evidence  to  support  such  inferences." 


Which  all  sounds  very  scientific  and  objective  and  devoid  of  bias.  But 
is  it  so?  Let  me,  from  my  own  particular  concern  with  the  test  taker, 
rewrite  the  first  sentence  to  dovetail  more  accurately  with  my 
concerns. 


"Invalidity,"  states  the  first  sentence  of  the  alternative  tract,  "is  the 
most  important  consideration  in  test  evaluation.  The  concept  refers  to 
the  inappropriateness,  meaninglessness,  and  uselessness  of  the  specific 
inferences  made  from  test  scores.  Invalidity  or  error  estimation  is  the 
process  of  accumulating  evidence  to  problematise  and  ultimately  reject 
such  inferences." 


It  should  be  clear  even  from  this  small  rewrite  that  a text  that  began 
with  the  second  conceptualisation  would  be  a vcr>'  different  text  from 
one  that  began  with  the  first. 


Positioning 


The  main  participants  in  the  testing  process,  wc  are  told,  arc  the  test 
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developer,  the  test  user,  and  the  test  taker.  Also  often  involved  are  the 
test  sponsor,  the  test  administrator  and  the  test  reviewer.  Sometimes, 
many  of  these  participants  may  be  parts  of  the  same  organisation,  with 
the  notable  exception,  of  course,  of  the  test  taker. 

As  clearly  stated  in  Chapter  1,  my  position  of  value,  my  backdrop 
when  I seek  infomiation  about  events,  concerns  the  violations 
perpetrated  on  the  participants  in  those  events.  So  in  the  matter  of 
testing,  my  focus  is  on  the  test  taker,  and  in  what  ways  the  taking  of 
tests  and  the  inferences  and  consequences  flowing  from  such  events 
constitute  a violation  - a diminishing  of  personhood,  a 
misrepresentation  of  potential  or  action,  a claim  to  unwarranted 
accuracy  of  description,  and  thus  unwarranted  control  and  construction 
of  the  living  human  person  who  is  taking  the  test. 

The  1 985  Standards  acknowledge,  with  fine  understatement,  that  "the 
interests  of  the  various  parties  in  the  testing  process  are  usually,  but 
not  always,  congruent"  (pi).  This  trivialisation  of  the  traumatic  effects, 
dislocations,  and  exclusions  of  millions  of  students  based  on  test  and 
examination  results  is  quite  remarkable.  Perhaps  it  is  just  another 
example  of  the  way  social  positioning  can  overwhelm  interpersonal 
sensitivity  and  intellectual  honesty. 

The  concern  of  the  test  makers  and  users  is,  after  all,  with  hundreds, 
thousands,  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  test  takers  (not  to  mention  their 
concern  with  their  Board  of  Directors  and  shareholders).  But  their 
concern  is  with  them,  viewed  as  a group.  Their  interest  is  with  groups, 
not  individuals;  in  summaries,  not  raw  data;  with  simplifying 
complexities,  not  with  complexifying  individuals;  with  objectifying 
human  subjects,  not  with  subjectifying  human  events. 

For  the  test  constructor,  sponsor  and  user  there  are  so  many  difficult 
questions;  so  many  criteria  to  consider;  so  many  factors  to  consider  if 
the  overt  and  covert  claims  of  the  test  makers  are  to  be  defended.  We 
shall  deal  with  these  in  due  course.  Yet  to  the  test  taker  there  is  only 
one  question,  a nomiative  question  which  emerges  from  his  or  her  very 
construction  as  an  individual.  Have  I passed  or  have  I failed?  Am  I 
satisfactory'  or  unsatisfactory?  Am  I normal  or  a nut  case? 

Additionally  and  ironically,  it  is  precisely  because  they  see  the  testing 
event  from  this  individualised  perspective,  rather  than  from  a group 
perspective,  that  they  do  not  ask  the  more  crucial,  the  more 
fundamental  question:  How  much  error,  ambiguity,  uncertainty,  does 
this  attribution  contain?  Or  is  it  their  powerlessness,  and  unheard 
voice,  that  makes  these  questions  at  the  best  unspeakable,  at  the  worst 
unthinkable? 
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several  types  of  evidence. . . Other  things  being  equal, 
more  sources  of  evidence  are  better  than  fewer. 
However,  the  quality  of  the  evidence  is  of  primary 
importance,  and  a single  line  of  solid  evidence  is 
preferable  to  numerous  lines  of  evidence  of 
questionable  validity  (p9). 

This  is  hardly  reassuring  for  the  test  taker.  The  tautology  and 
redundancy  in  the  phrase  "questionable  validity"  is  remarkably 
inept;  validity  is  proposed  as  the  characteristic  of  the  evidence 
used  to  support  the  construct  "validity,"  and  the  essence  of  the 
concept  is  surely  its  very  questionability.  Far  more  damning, 
however,  is  the  clear  implication  that  evidence  that  does  not 
cogently  support  the  assertions  of  the  test  users  should  not  be 
presented.  Putting  it  another  way,  validity  is  a concept  based  on 
advocacy,  is  a rationalizating  tool  for  a methodological  decision 
already  made,  and  is  an  ideological  support  rather  than  a 
scientific  enterprise. 

Is  this  an  over-statement?  Here  is  the  first  sentence  of  the  next 
paragraph  of  the  1985  Standards:  "Resources  should  be  invested 
in  obtaining  a combination  of  evidence  that  optimally  reflects 
the  value  of  a test  for  an  intended  purpose"  (p9).  The  word 
"optimally"  says  it  all. 

So,  validity  is  clearly  an  advocacy  construct,  based  on  the 
assumption  that  any  assessment  data  is  innocent  until  proved 
guilty.  The  discourse  about  validity  presents  the  case  for  the 
defence.  There  is  no  advocate  for  the  prosecution,  so  the 
prosecution  case  does  not  present  its  case.  More  than  this;  the 
very  idea  of  a prosecution  case  is  denied  by  the  definition  of 
validity. 

Yet  here  we  also  see,  in  the  very  heartland  of  post-positivist 
empiricism,  the  embryo  of  a discursive  construct;  an  appeal,  not 
to  numbers,  but  to  discourse.  Over  the  next  ten  years  Cronbach 
(1988)  and  Messick  (1989a,  1989b,1994),  doyens  of 
psychometi'ics,  in  their  born-again  personas  will  enlarge  the 
idea  of  construct  validity  to  a point  where  Cherry  holmes  (1988) 
will  nail  it  as  fully  discursive,  and  thus  "linguistically, 
politically,  economically,  socially,  culturally  and  professionally 
relative"(p450). 

Even  so,  the  advocacy  position  remains  essentially  unchanged. 
Messick(1989b)  asserts  that : 
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To  validate  an  interpretive  inference  is  to  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  multiple  lines  of  evidence  are 
consonant  with  the  inference,  while  establishing  that 
alternative  iiiferences  are  less  well  supported.  This 
represents  the  fundamental  principle  that  both 
convergent  and  discrimanant  evidence  are  required  in 
test  validation  (pi). 

But  note  the  implication  of  "are  less  well  supported"  and  its 
relationship  to  advocacy.  And  later  in  the  same  article,  when  he 
gets  specific  about  invalidity  implications  of  adverse  social 
consequences,  he  says: 

If  the  adverse  social  consequences  are  empirically 
traceable  to  sources  of  test  invalidity, . . . then  the 
validity  of  test  use  is  jeopardized. . . If  the  social 
consequences  cannot  be  so  traced  - or  if  the  validation 
process  can  discount  sources  of  test  invalidity  as  the 
likely  determinants,  or  at  least  render  them  less 
plausible  - then  the  validity  of  the  test  use  is  not 
overturned  (pll). 

Note  the  use  of  the  words  "jeopardised,"  "less  plausible,"  and 
"not  overturned."  Given  the  probabilistic  nature  of  all  social 
research,  the  chances  of  any  test  being  declared  invalid  on  the 
basis  of  these  criteria,  from  this  perspective,  are  remote. 
Ultimately,  Messick  is  eminently  logical.  For  if  "validity  always 
refers  to  the  degree  to  which  empirical  evidence  and  theoretical 
rationales  support  the  adequacy  and  appropriateness  of 
interpretations  and  actions  based  on  test  scores"(Messick,  1989a, 
pl3),  then  even  infinitesimal  support,  being  support,  makes  the 
test  valid,  and  nothing  has  really  changed  since  Guilford's 
(1946)  claim  that  "in  a very  real  sense,  a test  is  valid  for  anything 
with  which  it  correlates  " (p429).  And  as  error  will  ensure  that 
no  tests  correlate  zero  with  anything,  it  follows  that  all  tests  are 
valid. 


Reliability 

Even  though  validity  has  taken  on  a post-modernist  hue  of 
recent  times,  reliability  has,  until  recently,  remained  untouched 
as  a "foundational"  cornerstone  of  educational  measurement. 
Reliability  was  seen  as  the  lower  limit  of  validity.  An 
assessment  could  not  be  more  valid  than  it  was  reliable. 


The  assessment  industry,  whether  local,  corporate,  government. 
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or  quango,  has  embraced  the  reliability  concept  both 
ideologically  and  empirically.  In  contrast  to  validity,  estimates 
of  reliability  are  often  obtained  and  circulated.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this:  the  reliability  of  the  test  can  be  measured  using 
only  data  from  the  test  scores;  and  often  relatively  high  values 
(correlations  of  0.7  - 0.9)  can  be  obtained,  if  for  no  other  reason 
that  they  are  so  constructed  to  ensure  that  such  high  internal 
consistency  occurs. 

Politically  such  reliability  data  can  be  used  to  "prove"  the 
quality  of  the  test,  and  maintain  the  illusion  that  reliability 
refers  to  "the  degree  to  which  test  scores  are  free  from  errors  of 
measurement,"  which  is  how  they  are  described  in  the  first 
sentence  about  Reliability  in  the  1985  Standards.  In  fact,  the 
Standards  emphatically  insist  that: 

For  each  total  score,  sub  score,  or  combination  of 
scores  that  is  reported,  estimates  of  relevant 
reliabilities  and  standard  errors  of  measurement 
should  be  provided  in  adequate  detail  to  enable  the 
test  user  to  judge  whether  scores  are  sufficiently 
accurate  for  the  intended  use  of  the  test  (p20). 

Note  that  it  is  never  suggested  that  the  standard  errors  of 
measurement  information  should  be  available  to  test  takers. 
There  is  a later  chapter  in  the  1985  Standards  entitled 
"Protecting  the  rights  of  Test  Takers."  Again  there  is  not  the 
vaguest  suggestion  here  that  such  information  should  be  made 
available  to  them. 

However,  even  reliability  is  now  under  threat.  Is  there  nothing 
sacred?  Moss  (1994),  has  cogently  argued  that  there  can  be 
validity  without  reliability.  She  points  out  that: 

Reliability,  as  it  is  typically  defined  and 
operationalized  . . . privileges  standardised  forms  of 
assessment.  By  considering  hermeneutic  alternatives 
for  serving  the  important  epistemological  and  ethical 
purposes  that  reliability  serves,  we  expand  the  range 
of  viable  high-stakes  assessment  practices  to  include 
those  that  honor  the  purposes  that  students  bring  to 
their  work  and  the  contextualized  judgments  of 
teachers  (p5). 

Such  idiosyncratic  behaviours  and  judgments  tend  towards  a 
diversity  that  reliability  abhors.  There  are  tvs'o  issues  here.  The 
first  relates  to  the  relationship  between  reliability  and  validity 
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perceived  from  the  standpoint  of  the  assessors;  the  second  deals 
with  the  concept  of  reliability,  that  is  consistency,  of 
performance  as  actually  produced  by  the  persons  being 
assessed.  The  two  issues  are  related  in  that  they  both  relate  to 
responses  to  persons  involved  in  an  event  designed  to  describe 
what  a person  can  do  by  asking  them  to  do  something  else,  and 
then  making  inferences  about  what  they  might  do  in  another 
time  and  place  and  context. 

Let's  first  look  at  this  expectation  of  high  reliability,  and  the 
theorising  that  precedes  it.  The  argument  is  essentially  this  - if 
one  test  or  examination  is  reliable  then  another  similar  test  or 
examination  will  give  the  same  verdict,  however  that  verdict  is 
communicated  - as  marks,  grades,  pass-fail,  selected,  or 
whatever.  It  is  logical  to  assume,  therefore,  that  one  half  of  the 
test  would  give  the  same  verdict  as  the  other  half,  because  all  of 
the  bits  of  the  test  contribute  to  the  final  score  and  hence  the 
final  verdict;  putting  it  another  way,  we  are  dealing  with  some 
linear  dimension  here,  some  unitary  idea  or  construct;  all  of  the 
questions  measure  it  with  considerable  error,  but  the  more 
interconnected  questions  we  ask,  and  the  more  inter-correlated 
answers  we  get,  the  more  the  error  is  reduced,  and  the  more  the 
measurement  is  refined  to  approach  the  true  measure  of  it.  Of 
one  thing  we  are  sure.  The  "it"  is  out  there,  waiting  to  be 
measured  And  "it"  has  a true  value,  that  we  can  approach  but 
never  completely  determine.  This  simplistic  positivism  is  at  the 
epistemological  and  ontological  heart  of  educational 
measurement. 

Teachers  and  public  examination  boards  do  not  believe  that  this 
is  what  they  are  doing,  even  though  the  latter  have  no 
hesitation  is  using  measurement  theory  to  manipulate  their 
results  and  rationalise  their  processes.  They  do  not  necessarily 
believe  there  is  some  unilateral  trait  or  ability  or  skill  that 
underlies  the  total  score  or  grade.  Indeed,  as  Willmott  and 
Nuttall  (1975)  point  out: 

In  the  field  of  16+  examining  it  is  quite  possible  that 
any  increase  in  reliability  would  be  to  the  detriment  of 
validity.  This  is  easily  seen  to  be  the  case,  since  by 
refining  questions  and  components  so  that  they 
correlate  highly  is  to  learn  more  and  more  about  less 
and  less:  the  trait  being  measured  is  defined  even  more 
narrowly  as  reliability  (in  the  sense  of  internal 
consistency)  is  increased.  In  such  a situation,  the 
validity  of  the  examination  concerned  is  bound  to 
decrease  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  field  covered. 
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A glance  at  any  subject  syllabus  published  by  a CSE  or 
GCE  board  shows  clearly  that  the  comprehension  of  a 
very  wide  variety  of  content  is  required  of  candidates 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  educational  objectives  required 
of  candidates  in  following  the  course  are  equally 
varied  (p55). 

It  is  a pity  that  these  authors  do  not  take  this  argument  to  its 
logical  conclusion:  that  there  is  no  single  trait  to  be  measured, 
that  there  is  no  linear  concept  to  be  categorised,  and  that  there  is 
no  necessary  correlation  - indeed  there  may  be  some  negative  . 
correlations,  between  the  relative  performances  of  candidates 
on  various  objectives.  But  this  conclusion  would  lead  inevitably 
to  the  final  one,  that  there  can  be  no  meaningful  rank  order  of 
students,  because  the  rank  order  can  give  no  meaningful 
information  about  the  performance  of  individual  students  in 
relation  to  any  particular  objective  (See  Chapter  10  for  a far 
more  detailed  description  of  the  comparability  issues  involved). 

Perhaps  one  more  very  simple  example  of  this  may  be 
pertinent.  Imagine  a course  in  electrical  wiring  which  has  only 
two  objectives;  one  relates  to  the  safety  requirements,  the  other 
to  the  ability  to  problem  solve  in  practical  situations.  An 
examination  is  devised  to  measure  the  attainment  on  the  course; 
half  of  the  marks  in  the  examination  relate  to  safety 
requirements,  and  half  to  problem  solving.  Two  students  each 
obtain  fifty  per  cent  of  the  marks.  What  do  we  know  about  their 
attainment  of  the  objectives?  Nothing!  One  student  may  have 
got  all  the  safety  questions  correct,  and  the  other  all  the  problem 
solving  questions  correct.  In  this  case  between  them  they  may 
be  considered  to  know  everything,  or  nothing!  In  regard  to 
validity,  to  inferences  about  objectives  made  from  test  scores, 
the  validity  has  to  be  zero,  if  we  focus  on  these  individual 
students. 

Note  that  the  above  argument  is  valid  regardless  of  the 
correlations  between  the  scores  on  the  two  parts  of  the  paper  for 
a group  of  students. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  reliability  of  the  test  in  this  case  is 
irrelevant,  as  is  any  estimate  of  inferences  that  may  be  made 
about  the  group  of  students.  For  the  group  we  could  indeed 
make  inferences  about  the  probability  that  they  knew,  on 
average,  a certain  proportion  of  the  safety  information,  and 
could  solve  a certain  proportion  of  the  problems.  But  just  as  a 
total  .score  loses  all  the  information  about  individual  questions, 
so  docs  it  lose  in  this  case  all  the  information  about  individual 
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students. 

Incidentally,  correlations  across  different  subjects  are  often  also 
of  the  order  of  0.8.  That  is  the  correlation  between  two  tests  of 
different  subjects  is  about  as  high  as  the  reliability  of  any  one 
test,  (quoted  by  Nuttall  & Willmott,  1975,  p48).  Perhaps  there  is 
a linear  trait  after  all,  but  unrelated  to  the  apparent  construct 
being  measured.  What  might  this  construct  be?  Traditionalists 
would  be  in  no  doubt  that  it  was  a general  ability  that  they 
would  label  intelligence.  Yet  we  know  that  the  correlations 
between  examination  scores  and  other  sorts  of  measures  (eg,  job 
performance)  are  very  low,  of  the  order  of  0.3.  So  a more  direct 
and  sustainable  interpretation  is  that  "it"  is  the  ability  to 
perform  in  the  events  constructed  around  examinations. 
Examinations  measure  examination  ability! 

The  second  issue  is  rarely  mentioned  in  the  literature,  and  it 
relates  to  individual  consistency  of  performance.  An  example 
might  be  taken  from  cricket.  Batsmen  vary  in  the  consistency  of 
their  performance.  Consider  two  batsmen  who  each  has  an 
average  of  about  thirty  runs  over  a large  number  of  innings. 

One  may  score  very  consistently  between  20  and  40  runs. 
Another  may  score  the  odd  century,  but  may  often  make  less 
than  5 runs.  Test  theory  cannot  account  for  this.  It  defines  30  as 
an  approximation  to  their  "true  score,"  the  score  that  best 
matches  their  "batting  ability."  But  any  deviation  in  a particular 
innings  would  be  attributed  to  "random  error,"  and  be  expected 
to  assume  a random  rather  than  a consistent  pattern.  What 
becomes  obvious  from  this  example  is  that  the  average  (true) 
score  for  these  two  batsman  has  a very  different  meaning;  while 
for  one  it  m.ay  indeed  indicate  the  "most  likely"  score,  for  the 
other  is  indicates  a most  unlikely  score  indeed. 


A fundamental  contradiction 

Now  this  argument,  if  we  take  it  a little  further,  leads  to  a very 
strange  conclusion.  Let's  go  back  to  the  first  line  of  the  Willmott 
and  Nuttall  (1975)  quote:  "it  is  quite  possible  that  any  increase  in 
the  reliability  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  validity "(p55).  They 
show  why  this  is  so  in  the  measurement  of  any 
multi-dimensional  area,  and  Moss  (1994)  indicates  why  it  is  so 
for  "hermeneutical  alternatives."  But  increase  in  reliability  from 
what  point?  From  0.8,  or  from  0.5  ? Or  from  zero?  Is  there  an 
argument  to  be  made  that  all  reliability  negates  validity.  This 
would  lead  us  to  the  apparently  absurd  conclusion  that  the 
greater  the  reliability  the  lower  the  validity,  and  the  ultimately 
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maximum  validity  is  to  be  obtained  from  zero  reliability.  In 
terms  of  measurement,  this  would  mean,  of  course,  that  human 
"constructs"  were  essentially  unmeasurable.  We  can  talk  about 
them,  but  we  can't  measure  them.  Which  is  what  Cherryholmes 
(1994)  is  really  saying  when  he  says  the  "construct  validity  is 
fully  discursive."  Isn't  he? 

In  the  next  chapter  I list  thirteen  sources  of  error,  thirteen 
sources  of  invalidity.  Two  of  these,  related  to 
multi-dimensionality  and  values,  are  dealt  with  by  Willmott 
and  Nuttall,  and  by  Moss.  What  of  some  of  the  others?  Do  they 
show  the  same  pattern  of  an  increase  in  reliability  leading  to  a 
decrease  in  validity? 

Temporal  errors  are  certainly  increased  by  calculating  reliability 
on  the  basis  of  one  test  at  one  time.  As  performance  would  be 
expected  to  vary  with  occasion  and  over  time,  one  shot 
assessment  certainly  decreases  validity  error  as  it  increases 
reliability 

Contextual  errors  are  certainly  increased  by  confining 
assessment  to  pencil  and  paper  situations  and  producing  a very 
singular  and  artificial  environment  in  which  the  assessment 
occurs,  to  the  extent  of  standardising  format  and  time  available 
to  complete  the  tasks.  Again  reliability  is  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  validity,  which  implies  generalising  to  other 
contexts. 

Construct  errors  are  likewise  increased  through  the  limitations 
of  content,  form,  process  and  media  that  is  determined  and 
narrowed  through  the  testing  or  examination  procedures. 

Again  the  capacity  to  generalise,  and  thus  the  validity,  is 
diminished  by  the  psychometric  strictures  required  for  high 
reliability. 

The  effect  of  high  reliability  on  categorisation  errors  is  complex. 
Where  categorisation  is  defined  in  terms  of  percentiles  of  the 
group  tested,  categorisation  errors  are  reduced  as  reliability 
increases,  leading  to  an  increase  in  validity.  However,  when  one 
particular  marking  scheme  (rather  than  another  marking 
scheme)  is  used  to  increase  the  reliability,  the  reduction  in 
categorisation  error  is  illusory  rather  than  real.  And  where 
comparability  issues  intrude,  meaning  fogs  up  as  psychometric 
solutions  compound  the  categorisation  problems.  So  in  these 
areas  the  effects  of  reliability  on  validity  are  moot. 

In  similar  vein,  errors  attributable  to  frame  of  reference  shifts,  to 
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labelling  and  attachment  confusions,  to  prediction  inaccuracies, 
or  to  logical  type  confusions,  are  largely  indifferent  to 
reliability.  And  whilst  consequential  errors,  the  negative  effects 
of  testing,  have  certainly  been  exacerbated  by  the  quest  for 
higher  reliability,  it  is  the  quest  rather  than  the  empirical  value 
that  is  involved. 


Instrumental  errors  of  course  are  reduced  as  reliability 
increases;  indeed,  reliability  may  be  defined  as  the  inverse  of 
instrument  error.  So  in  this  one  area  it  is  clear  that  increases  in 
validity  are  dependent  on  increases  on  reliability.  Yet  if,  as  we 
have  shown,  the  effect  elsewhere  is  that  such  increase  in 
reliability  either  decreases  validity  or  has  an  indeterminate 
effect  on  it,  then  the  general  proposition  holds,  and  we  may  sa\' 
that  in  the  empirical  world,  the  procedures  used  to  increase 
reliability  result  in  a decrease  in  validity. 


Born  again  validity 


Messick  (1989a)  has  broadened  the  concept  of  validity  to  refer 
to  "the  degree  to  which  empirical  evidence  and  theoretical 
rationales  support  the  adequacy  and  appropriateness  of 
interpretations  and  actions  based  on  test  scores"(pl3),  and  this 
includes  the  way  values  "influence  in  more  subtle  and  insidious 
ways  the  meanings  and  implications  attributed  to  test 
scores"(p59),  so  that  "test  validation  embraces  all  of  the 
experimental,  statistical  and  philosophical  means  by  which 
hypotheses  and  scientific  theories  are  evaluated"  (pi 4). 


Messick's  position  seems  to  be  generally  accepted.  The  sources 
of  potential  error  actually  referred  to  do  cover  the  range  and 
depth  of  epistemological,  ontological,  and  value  sources 
referred  to  in  this  thesis.  Yet  even  with  this  multiplicity  of  error, 
this  proliferation  of  possibility  of  miscategorization,  Messick 
(1989)  insists  that  validity  is  a unitary  concept,  a singular 
"degree  of  support": 


The  essence  of  unified  validity  is  that  the 
appropriateness,  meaningfulness,  and  usefulness  of 
score-based  inferences  are  inseparable  and  that  the 
unifying  force  behind  this  integration  is  the 
trustworthiness  of  empirically  grounded  score 
interpretation,  that  is,  construct  validity(p5). 


In  other  words,  validity  is  a statement  of  faith  in  testing,  a 
statement  of  justification  by  an  "export"  that  the  whole 
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assessment  event  is  legitimate,  is  valid.  Even  though,  in 
practice,  real  tests,  the  considerations  and  scientific  inquiries 
that  Messick  advocates  are  rarely  carried  out. 

Let's  look  at  this  in  more  detail;  first  it  is  apparent  that 
appropriateness,  meaningfulness,  the  usefullness  are  sometimes 
quite  separable.  Appropriateness  applies  very  much  to 
particular  values.  In  my  value  system,  any  test  which  violates 
individual  students  is  inappropriate.  Yet  it  might  be  quite 
meaningful  in  that  some  inferences  made  from  it  can  be 
understood  and  acted  on  by  teachers  and  administrators,  and  it 
may  be  useful  in  that  predictions  made  from  it  help  selection 
processes.  In  another  case  a test  of  inverted  neuroticism  may  be 
quite  useful  in  predicting  successful  medical  students,  but  may 
be  considered  inappropriate  for  that  application.  It's 
meaningfulness  may  be  moot.  Ultimately,  of  course,  the  very 
meanings  of  appropriate,  meaningful  and  useful  are  deferred; 
they  are  partial  synonyms  for  valid,  the  word  they  supposedly 
elucidate. 

It  becomes  clear  that  the  "unifying  force"  then  is  not  created  by 
the  congruencies  among  appropriateness,  meaningfulness  and 
usefulness,  but  rather  by  the  "trustworthiness"  of  the 
"interpretation."  In  other  words,  by  the  power  that  resides  in  the 
status  of  the  "expert"  who  controls  the  discourse  in  which  the 
judgement  is  embedded.  And  because  the  discourse  of  validity 
is  in  essence  about  all  the  ways  in  which  the  measurement 
cannot  do  all  the  things  it  claims  to  do,  and  explicitly  about 
some  of  the  ways  it  might  be  done  better,  an  advocacy 
judgment  would  concentrate  on  some  way  or  ways  in  which  the 
test  was  better  than  it  might  have  been  had  such  improvements 
not  been  made.  According  to  Messick,  this  is  the  unifying  force 
that  asserts,  and  thus  proves,  validity. 

Specifically,  my  analysis  of  Messick's  (1989a)  definitive  paper  in 
the  third  edition  of  Educational  measurement  indicates  that  he 
makes  reference  to  over  fifty  sources  of  potential  invalidity;  for 
indeed,  how  can  he  describe  how  a test  may  be  valid  without 
focussing  on  all  of  the  ways  in  which  it  might  not  be  valid.  I 
have  indicated  some  of  these  references,  and  their  relation  to 
the  error  sources  that  I specify,  in  the  next  chapter. 

Finally,  the  very  existence  of  validity  is  established,  validity  is 
indeed  made  manifest,  through  the  denseness  of  the  arguments 
used  to  refute  such  existence,  together  with  the  reassurance  that 
the  battle  continues,  and  some  gains  have  been  made. 
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Let  me  be  specific:  The  definition  of  the  construct  of  validity 
does  not  exclude  the  notion  of  invalidity.  However,  the 
discourse  on  validity,  constructed  as  it  is  from  the  position  of 
advocacy,  excludes  the  notion  of  invalidity  as  an  issue.  More 
than  this,  the  discourse  itself  becomes  the  arbiter  of  the  proof  of 
validity  claims,  independently  of  empirical  data,  which 
becomes  irrelevant  within  the  density  and  complexity  of  the 
discourse;  as  a result,  empirical  data  to  justify  validity  claims  is 
rarely  collected,  and  when  it  is  it  is  inevitably  construed  as 
supporting  the  claim.  Evidence  rejecting  the  validity  claim  is 
never  collected  because  such  positioning  is  absent  from  the 
discourse.  Madaus  (1986)  puts  it  nicely: 


present  methods  of  gathering  content  validity 
evidence  are  inadequate;  they  are  designed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  almost  guarantee  a positive  outcome. 
Alternative  methods  designed  to  disconfirm  or  test 
counter  hypotheses  about  the  issues  are,  in  my 
experience,  never  employed  ( pl2). 


Practically,  the  psychometric  scam  is  accomplished  by  focussing 
on  the  test  score,  and  ignoring  its  dark  side,  the  standard  error 
of  estimate;  specifically,  by  implying  that  the  estimated  score  is 
the  true  score,  that  the  intention  is  the  empirical  fact,  that 
talking  about  problems  of  validity  magically  increases  validity, 
and  that  increasing  validity  makes  a test  valid. 


Validity  and  the  predominant  paradigm 


When  advocacy  is  positioned,  aligned  to  the  predominant 
paradigm,  then  advocacy  is  interpreted  as  truth.  Truth  not  as 
the  production  of  true  utterances,  but  in  Foucault's  (1982)  sense 
of  "the  establishment  of  domains  in  which  the  practice  of  true 
and  false  can  be  made  at  once  ordered  and  pertinent"(p8).  From 
the  1980s,  when  the  prevailing  societal  metaphor  is  the 
discourse  that  surrounds  economic  rationalism,  and  in 
particular  those  myths  connected  with  people  competencies,  the 
metaphor  is  rabidly  post-positivist,  and  validity  definitions 
(advocacies)  based  on  those  assumptions  will  be  seen  as 
self-evidently  true.  As  Cherryholmes  (1988)  puts  it  from  his 
post-modern  perspective:  "boundaries  limiting 
construct-validity  discourse  have  yet  to  be  justified.  They  are 
policed  nonetheless  "(pl54). 


In  contradistinction,  advocacies  for  more  post-modern 
descriptions  (eg  validity  characteristics  for  qualitative  research) 
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are  clearly  not  aligned  to  the  prevailing  world-view,  and  so  will 
be  interpreted  as  justifications.  They  advocate  from  a loser's 
position,  so  at  the  best  their  views  are  accepted  as  tentative,  at 
the  worst  as  unproven  and  hence  unacceptable  assumptions. 
This  is  inevitable  because  no  abstraction  can  be  proven  to  be 
correct,  so  acceptance  is  alway.=  a function  of  value,  rather  than 
of  rational  proof;  and  moral  value  is  usually  construed  as 
stabilisation  of  the  status-quo,  as  confirmation  of  the 
predominant  paradigm. 


Shepard  (1991)  gives  an  example:  "measurement  specialists 
asserted  that  performance  assessments  are  less  reliable  and  less 
valid  than  traditional  tests  and  that  they  are  potentially  biased 
because  they  rely  on  fewer  tasks."  But  then  she  adds:  "Why  are 
existing  tests  presumed  to  have  the  high  ground  in  this  dispute? 
What  claim  do  traditional  tests  have  to  validity?"  (plO). 


This  is  not  to  deny  the  acceptance  of  such  advocacy  in  localised 
communities  (eg  some  faculties  of  some  Universities)  where  a 
paradigm  shift  has  already  occurred. 


Qualitative  assessment  and  qualitative  research 

Validity  criteria  in  qualitative  assessment  has  lagged  behind 
validity  in  quantitative  research.  However,  the  two  fields  are 
closely  aligned.  In  fact  Messick  (1989a)  regards  then  as  virtually 
synonymous  in  that 


test  validation  in  essence  is  scientific  inquiry  into  score 
meaning  - nothing  more,  but  also  nothing  less.  All  of 
the  existing  techniques  of  scientific  inquiry,  as  well  as 
those  newly  emerging,  are  fair  game  for  developing 
convergent  and  discriminant  arguments  to  buttress  the 
construct  interpretation  of  test  scores"  (p56). 


I do  not  want  to  focus  on  the  blatant  advocacy  aspects  of  this 
statement  implicit  in  such  terms  as  "fair  game"  and  "buttress," 
but  rather  on  its  implication  for  using  research  validation 
criteria  for  assessment.  In  addition,  I would  want  to  include 
"categorisations"  as  a limiting  aspect  of  "score."  With  this 
addition  the  work  done  on  qualitative  criteria  for  research 
validity  becomes  appropriate  for  assessment  validity. 


Summary 


We  have  worked  our  way  through  some  of  the  minefields  of 
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validity  and  reliability  discourse.  In  particular  I have  indicated 
how  the  notion  of  advocacy  built  into  the  very  definition  of 
validity  overwhelms  scientific  detachment,  and  effectively 
silences  the  logical  inferences  that  derive  from  the  voices  of 
confusion  and  error  that  are  the  very  basis  of  validity  discourse. 


The  emphasis  on  reliability  of  assessment  instruments  is  also 
shown  to  be  a misplaced  source  of  credibility  for  assessment, 
because  measures  to  increase  reliability  are  shown  to  decrease 
validity. 


Now  the  coin  can  be  flipped.  The  underside  of  validity  can  be 
examined.  The  nastiness  of  error  can  be  exposed.  In  the  next 
chapter  the  sources  of  invalidity  are  spelt  out  in  detail. 


Return  to  Table  of  Contents 
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Part  5:  Synthesis 


Chapter  17:  Error  and  the  reconceptualising  of 

validity 


Preview 

From  the  analysis  so  far,  it  is  possible  to  produce  a general  definition 
of  en’or  as  it  applies  to  the  field  of  educational  measurement  and/or 
categorisation.  This  is  the  flip  side  of  validity  which  exposes  that 
general  nastiness  called  invalidity. 

In  this  chapter  the  notion  of  invalidity  is  reconceptualized,  having  both 
discursive  and  measurable  components.  Thirteen  (overlapping)  sources 
of  error  are  examined,  all  contributing  to  the  essential  invalidity  of 
categorisations  of  persons.  For  easy  reference  1 have  indicated  the 
summary  theoretical  and  practical  definitions  of  these  eiror  sources  in 
bold  print. 


Definition  of  error 

Error  is  predicated  on  a notion  of  perfection;  to  allocate  en-or  is  to 
imply  what  is  without  error;  to  know  error  it  is  necessary  to  detemiine 
what  is  true.  And  what  is  true  is  determined  by  what  we  define  as  true, 
theoretically  by  the  assumptions  of  our  epistemology,  practically  by 
the  events  and  non-events,  the  discourses  and  silences,  the  world  of 
surfaces  and  their  interactions  and  interpretations;  in  short,  the 
practices  that  permeate  the  field. 

All  assessment  statements  about  a person  are  statements  about  that 
person  engaged  in  an  event,  or  a potential  event.  They  are  descriptions 
or  indicators  or  inferences  about  the  person's  performance  in  that 
event.  As  such  they  involve  at  the  very  least  an  event  in  which  the 
person  being  assessed  is  an  element,  and  an  event  in  which  the 
assessor  engages  directly  in  the  first  event,  or  with  a product  (element) 
of  it. 

Error  is  the  uncertainty  dimension  of  the  statement;  error  is  the  band 
within  which  chaos  reigns,  in  which  anything  can  happen.  Error 
comprises  all  of  those  eventful  circumstances  which  make  the 
assessment  statement  less  than  perfectly  precise,  the  measure  less  than 
perfectly  accurate,  the  rank  order  less  than  perfectly  stable,  the 
standard  and  its  measurement  less  than  absolute,  and  the 
communication  of  its  truth  less  than  impeccable. 

I want  to  list  some  of  those  sources  of  error,  some  of  the  conditions 
that  change  the  measurement  of  a standard  from  a thin  red  line  into  a 
broad  blue  band:  In  doing  so  1 will  reject  the  notion  of  constnict 
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validity  as  a unitan'  concept,  and  dismember  its  dark  side  into 
disparate  if  sometimes  overlapping  categories. 


Sources  of  error 

I have  named  these  sources  of  error: 


1.  Temporal  errors 

2.  Contextual  errors 

3.  Construction  emors 

4.  Labelling  errors 

5.  Attachment  errors 

6.  Frame  of  reference  errors 

7.  Instrument  errors 

8.  Categorisation  errors 

9.  Comparability  errors 

10.  Prediction  errors 

1 1 . Logical  type  erroi's 

1 2.  Value  errors 

13.  Consequential  errors 


1.  Temporal  errors 

We  would  hope  our  description  of  perfonnance  would  have  some 
substance;  would  be  a stable  quantity,  invariant  over  time  and  space, 
rather  than  some  ephemeral  numerical  butterfly  attaching  itself 
momentarily  to  the  person  assessed.  If  the  person's  performance  is 
described  differently  if  done  at  another  time,  in  another  place,  with 
another  group  of  people,  then  such  difference  as  there  is  represents  a 
source  of  error. 


Or  is  it?  Should  we  rather  discount  stability  as  being 
counterproductive  in  an  educational  situation?  If  stability  is  seen  as  the 
very  antithesis  of  the  educational  enteiprise.  which  we  could  define  as 
being  dedicated  to  change,  then  we  would  not  wish  any  description  to 
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remain  stable,  as  this  would  represent  a nullification  of  the  educational 
process. 

Contrarily,  if  we  wish  to  maintain  stability  as  a criteria  for  assessment 
accuracy,  w'e  must  be  certain  that  all  learning  pertaining  to  the 
performance  ceases  at  the  time  of  assessment.  And  that  none  occurs 
during  the  assessment  process.  As  w'ell  as  all  forgetting  for  that  matter. 
Otherwise  the  error  of  the  description  increases  rapidly,  as  the 
permanency  of  the  description  becomes  increasingly  dismembered  by 
the  ravages  of  time. 

Regardless  of  which  side  of  the  fence  w'e  w'ant  to  sit,  or  whether  we 
want  to  sit  on  the  fence,  pretend  it  isn't  there,  and  attribute  the 
concomitant  pain  to  other  variables,  stability  must  logically  remain  as 
a pertinent,  or  in  conventional  circles  an  impertinent  criteria,  to  be 
considered  in  any  estimate  of  error  in  assessment.  My  conclusion  is 
that  the  logic  of  its  contradictions  makes  most  of  the  academic  and 
psychometric  definitions  of  reliability  trivial. 

So  temporal  eiTors  have  their  genesis  in  changes  that  occur  over  time; 
persons  change  over  time;  tests  change  over  time;  the  "same"  event 
has  different  meanings  over  time.  People  are  not  computers,  they  react 
differently  at  different  times;  and  they  forget.  So  temporal  errors 
increase  over  time.  (Not  to  mention  that  different  people  make 
different  meanings  out  of  the  same  event;  which  makes  it,  of  course,  a 
different  event.) 

Temporal  errors  thus  include  all  those  confusions  that  constitute  the 
dark  side  of  stability,  one  aspect  of  reliability. 

Practically,  temporal  errors  are  indicated  by  the  differences  in 
assessment  description  w'hen  the  assessment  occurs  at  different  times 


2.  Contextual  errors 


Contextual  errors  constitute  the  underside  of  claims  to  generality  and 
generalisability. 


Any  performance  is  relatively  specific  and  defined:  It  is  a single 
instance  of  possible  instances;  it  is  an  event  chosen  from  a multitude 
of  possible  events;  it  is  a particular  designed  to  illustrate  a generality. 
Yet  the  performance  will  invariably  be  described  (labelled)  in  tenns  of 
the  generality  it  aspires  to.  rather  than  the  specifics  that  define  it.  This 
is  true  of  almost  any  evaluation,  any  test  that  goes  beyond  the 
description  of  a single  behavioural  objective,  and  even  that,  one  step 
back,  will  often  be  found  to  be  illustrative  of  a class  of  objectives, 
rather  than  of  particular  significance  in  its  own  right. 


In  the  old  days  (good  or  bad  depending  on  our  N'alucs).  this  would 
constitute  an  example  of  "transfer  of  training."  The  claim  was  that  if 
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you  could  think  clearly  in  Latin,  then  this  should  transfer  to  dealing 
adequately  with  the  complexities  of  life  in  the  social  world;  or  if  you 
could  think  logically  in  mathematics,  then  you  could  do  so  in 
international  affairs;  not  to  mention  playing  Rugby  being  a necessary 
prerequisite  to  running  an  Empire.  When  empirical  data  showed  that 
such  transfer  was  tenuous,  the  notion  was  kept,  but  the  name  changed. 
Taxonomic  terms  such  as  application  and  analysis,  or  the  more 
up-market  process  called  problem  solving,  have  latterly  laid  claim  to 
this  temporarily  non-habitable  area.  As  well,  the  notion  of  a "skill"  has 
latterly  become  fashionable,  and  generalisable  social,  cognitive, 
emotional,  spiritual,  and  psychomotor  skills  proliferate,  securely 
untrammelled  by  prophylactic  empirical  data  of  any  kind. 

As  soon  as  assessment  descriptions  are  committed  to  paper,  their 
material  permanency  is  dramatically  increased.  Likewise,  the  span  of 
their  associations  is  spread  and  emphasised.  No  longer  just  a 
description  of  a particular  performance,  the  assessment  becomes 
interpreted  as  a measure  of  knowledge  and  ability,  an  indicator  of 
achievement  on  a course  of  study,  and  a predictor  of  future  success  or 
failure. 

One  source  of  error  then  is  the  magic  transformation  that  occurs 
between  numbers  and  categorisations,  between  specific  acts  and 
generalised  descriptions.  Unless  the  assessment  statement  purports  to 
be  no  more  than  a statement  about  a particular  assessment  event,  then 
the  differences  between  this  statement,  and  those  obtained  from  all 
other  possible  contexts,  is  error;  these  are  the  generality  differences 
attributable  to  other  equally  relevant  contexts,  eg  written,  oral, 
cooperative,  on-the-job;  all  those  boundaries  that  possibly  could 
contain  the  assessment  event  that  are  different  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
particular  assessment  event.  Context  also  includes  those  power 
relations  that  pervade  it  and  the  judgment  processes  embedded  in  it 
that  affect  the  perfonnance  of  the  person  assessed,  and  the  judgment  of 
the  person  assessing;  and  this  includes  those  that  the  boundaiy 
localises,  as  well  as  those  that  invade  its  permeable  surface. 

Contextual  errors  contain  all  the  ambiguities  inherent  in  those  relations 
and  elements  and  discourses  that  impinge  on  the  event,  but  get 
excluded  from  the  label. 

Practically,  contextual  errors  include  all  those  differences  in 
perfomiance  and  its  assessment  that  occur  when  the  context  of  the 
assessment  event  changes. 


3.  Construction  etrors 


The  perfonnance  that  is  described  in  an  assessment  is  generally  built 
up  of  a number  of  parts;  a science  test  is  built  up  from  a number  of 
questions;  an  electrical  automotive  practical  test  requires  the 
identification  and  repair  of  a selection  of  common  electrical  faults;  a 
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social  skills  assessment  requires  gradings  on  a number  of  interactional 
criteria,  or  more  likely  a game  constructed  about  such  criteria  in 
multiple  choice  form.  Such  constructions  are  designed  to  represent  the 
course  of  study,  or  the  skill  requirements,  or  the  criterion  referenced 
framework,  that  the  assessment  is  supposed  to  describe.  Further  back 
still,  the  course  has  itself  been  constructed  to  improve  performance  in 
some  areas  of  living,  in  some  role  as  citizen,  home  maker,  academic, 
engineer,  baker,  or  whatever. 

Somewhere,  sometime,  someone  must  make  a choice  about  how  far 
back  along  the  chain  of  constructions  we  go  in  order  to  estimate  the 
error,  the  difference  between  the  "perfect"  description  of  performance 
and  the  actual  one  that  our  assessment  produces. 

Let's  take  the  electrical  automotive  test  as  an  example.  We  could  begin 
with  a requirement  to  describe  how  well  a student  could  identify  and 
repair  any  electrical  fault  on  any  car  brought  into  any  garage  (A).  From 
this  we  construct  a thirty  hour  course  of  study  called  Automotive 
Electrical  Mechanics  2M,  complete  with  course  aims  and  objectives 
and  assessment  criteria  (B).  From  this  we  construct  a one  hour  pencil 
and  paper  test  (C)  and  a two  hour  practical  assessment  (D). 

Now  how  are  we  to  describe  the  construction  error  in  assessing  a 
particular  person?  Is  it  the  difference  between  the  descriptions  given  in 
C and  D?  Or  the  difference  between  the  matches  of  B and  C on  the  one 
hand,  and  B and  D on  the  other?  Or  should  we  look  at  the  matching 
between  C and  D and  A?  Or  is  it  all  of  these? 

Why  don't  you  describe  A directly? 

You  mean  put  people  who'i'e  done  the  course  into  a garage 
and  see  how  they  perform? 

Yeah.  Why  don't  you  do  that? 

It  would  be  very  expensive  to  do  it  for  everyone? 

You  don't  hai'e  to  do  it  for  ei'eryone.  Just  for  enough  people 
so  you'd  know  if  there  was  an  error. 

There's  always  going  to  he  an  error. 

OK,  so  you  find  there's  an  error.  If  it  was  a small  one  then 
you  could  assume  that  the  course,  or  the  test  at  the  end  of  the 
course,  was  well  constructed  because  it  did  what  it  was 
supposed  to  do. 

Thai  would  be  ince. 

And  if  there  was  a big  discrepancy  then  you'd  have  to  do  it 
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different. 

Do  what  different? 

I diinno.  You're  supposed  to  be  the  expert.  Do  the  end-test 
different.  Or  do  the  course  different.  Or  it  might  be  easier  to 
find  another  garage. 

Bit  dangerous.  There  could  be  a lot  of  people  get  upset  if  we 
did  that.  No  telling  what  sort  of  litigation  we  might  run  into 
if  xve  found  that  the  course  didn't  do  xohat  xoe  said  it  xoould 
do. 

So  ignorance  is  bliss,  huh? 

Certainly  not.  We  fust  need  to  be  very  carefid,  in  terms  of 
spending  time  and  money  on  obtaining  information  that  at 
the  best  xoill  be  useless,  and  at  xvorst  xvill  only  erode 
confidence  and  create  instability. 

Like  I said.  Mum's  the  xoordl 

So  error  is  immanent  not  only  in  the  selection  that  determines 
the  content  and  process  of  the  assessment  event,  but  also  in  the 
choice  about  what  aspects  will  be  elucidated  in  the  assessment 
description. 

Construction  errors  contain  all  of  those  errors  in  sampling,  all 
the  idiosyncrasies  and  biases  that  are  contained  in  the 
construction  of  a specific  test  or  set  of  demands  that  constitutes 
one  element  of  the  assessment  event:  these  include  not  only  the 
construction  of  the  test  content,  of  its  elements,  but  also  the 
construction  of  its  form  and  style.  Construction  errors  include 
all  those  generality  errors  attributable  to  the  performance  task 
itself,  rather  than  to  its  timing  or  its  context. 

Practically,  construction  errors  are  indicated  by  all  those 
differences  in  assessment  description  when  the  same  construct 
is  assessed  independently  by  different  people  in  different  ways. 


4.  Labelling  errors 


Assessing  is  about  describing  some  human  performance.  To 
give  it  a meaning  the  "some"  must  be  specified:  performance  in 
typing;  skill  in  mathematical  problem  solving;  a dramatic 
presentation.  So  regardless  of  frame,  it  is  necessary  to  specify  in 
some  wa}’  what  it  is  that  is  being  described.  We  must  label  the 
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area  of  performance  in  some  way,  for  otherwise  it  cannot  be 
communicated. 

The  meaning  of  a communication  is  its  reception,  not  its 
intention.  In  assessment  the  label  is  the  message  which  is 
intended  to  describe  a particular  area  of  performance  - 
involving  particular  knowledge,  understandings,  skills, 
processes,  or  whatever.  The  label  has  a particular  meaning  for 
the  assessor  growing  out  of  this  intention.  Different  meanings 
before  the  event  will  result  in  different  assessment  events  being 
constructed  to  fit  the  label. 

What  meaning  the  assessed,  or  any  other  person  who  has  access 
to  the  label,  gives  to  it,  is  moot.  But  of  one  thing  we  may  be 
certain.  The  meaning  will  not  be  identical  to  the  meaning 
intended.  The  difference  may  be  slight,  or  immense,  but 
regardless  of  the  magnitude  will  represent,  at  a fundamental 
level,  an  error  (Korzybski  1933).  Different  meanings  after  the 
event  will  result  in  different  interpretations  of  the  assessment 
label,  different  inferences  about  what  it  implies. 

An  assessment  must  be  an  indicator  of  something.  It  must  have 
a name.  Differences  in  the  meaning  of  the  name,  both  before 
and  after  the  event,  constitute  confusion  and  hence  error. 
Labelling  errors  are  defined  by  all  the  differences  given  to  the 
meaning  of  the  assessment  (what  it  actually  measures)  by  all  the 
participants  in  the  assessment  event(s),  and  by  the  users  of  the 
assessment  irtformation. 

Practically,  labelling  errors  are  indicated  by  the  range  of 
meanings  given  to  the  label  by  all  those  who  use  it  before, 
during  or  after  the  assessment  event. 


5.  Attachment  errors 

There  is  a further  issue  in  regard  to  labelling.  Once  the  label  has 
been  marked  in  some  way,  once  the  description  is  attached  to  it, 
where  is  it  pinned?  Does  it  belong  to  the  person  assessed?  Is  it 
more  a description  of  the  assessor?  Does  it  represent  some 
quantity  or  quality  that  might  more  appropriately  hover 
somewhere  in  the  space  between,  a relational  field  vector 
describing  a complex  interactional  phenomena  involving  task, 
performance,  assessor  and  assessed? 

Given  my  ontological  stance  that  all  information  is  information 
about  events,  it  follows  that  any  attempt  to  attribute  such 
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information  to  a particular  element  of  the  event  involves  a 
fundamental  epistemological  error.  To  the  extent  that  all  other 
elements  and  conditions  are  held  constant  and  overtly  included 
in  the  description,  to  that  extent  is  the  simplification  of 
language  involved  in  the  specific  attribution  partially  justified; 
but  such  specificity  of  the  conditions  of  the  event  tends  at  the 
same  time  to  increase  contextual  error. 


Attachment  errors  are  the  ontological  slides  that  occur  when  a 
description  of  a relational  event  is  attached  to  one  of  the 
elements  of  that  event;  specifically,  when  a complex  relational 
event  involving  the  construction  of  a test,  an  interaction  of  the 
test  with  a person,  and  a judgment  of  an  assessor,  is  described 
as  a property  of  the  assessed  person,  this  is  an  error  in 
attachment. 


Practically,  attachment  errors  are  indicated  by  the  specification 
of  those  elements  and  boundaries  of  the  assessment  event  that 
have  become  lost  in  the  assessment  description. 


6.  Frame  of  reference  errors 


Within  the  assessment  arena  are  four  competing  definitions  of 
the  true,  the  correct,  the  impeccable.  It  follows  that  there  are 
four  associated  notions  of  error.  To  the  extent  that  the 
definitions  of  assessment  truth,  or  more  specifically  the 
assumptions  underlying  them,  are  contradictory,  so  will  be  our 
methods  for  reducing  error  in  the  different  frames;  further,  to 
the  extent  that  the  frames  are  confused,  to  that  extent  is  error 
compounded.  (See  Chapter  13). 


Frame  of  reference  errors  are  defined  bv  all  those  confusions 
and  category  differences  that  occur  because  of  the  different 
stable  assumptions  of  the  four  frames  of  reference  for 
assessment,  as  well  as  those  contradictions  and  confusions  that 
occur  when  shifts  occur  between  frames  during  the  assessment 
process. 


Practically,  frame  of  reference  errors  are  indicated  by  specifying 
the  frame  in  which  the  assessment  is  supposedly  based,  and 
indicating  any  slides  or  confusions  that  occur  during  the 
assessment  events. 


7. 


Instrument  errors 


Any  measurement  requires  a measuring  instrument.  So  any 
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rank  ordering,  grading  or  scoring  involves  some  measuring 
instrument;  at  the  very  least,  such  an  instrument  must  attend  to 
questions  of  calibration,  which  involves  scale,  replicability,  and 
theory-practice  bridging.  Any  claims  to  measurement  must 
relate  to  some  defined  Standard  scale.  Whether  the  instrument 
is  a test  of  some  sort,  or  is  assumed  to  have  some  material 
reality  inside  the  mind  of  an  examiner,  all  measuring 
instruments  contain  errors  in  mechanisms  and  hence  in  their 
readings.  (See  Chapter  9) 

When  psychometric  theories  are  used,  instrument  errors  are  fed 
by  all  of  the  discrepancies  between  the  theory  and  the  empirical 
data,  and  are  intrinsic  in  all  of  the  notions  of  probability  that 
pervade  such  theories. 

Instrument  errors  then  contain  all  those  uncertainties  of 
calibration,  all  those  anomalies  of  replicability,  all  those 
confusions  and  discrepancies  and  mis-matches  in 
theory-practice  bridging,  that  are  involved  in  the  determination 
of  the  rank  order,  in  the  making  of  the  mark,  in  the 
determination  of  the  measure. 

Practically,  many  aspects  of  instrument  error  are  covered  by 
other  category  errors.  To  avoid  unnecessary  overlap,  I will  limit 
the  practical  indicator  of  instrumental  error  to  those  errors 
implicit  in  the  construction  of  the  measuring  instrument  itself; 
what  is  conventionally  called  standard  error  of  the  estimate. 


8.  Categorisation  errors 

Any  categorisation  involves  a comparison  betv\'een  a standard 
of  acceptability,  and  a particular  measurement  or  judgment 
about  adequacy  or  quality. 

Categorisation  errors  derive  from  confusions  about  the 
definition  of  standard  of  acceptability,  from  differences  in  the 
meaning  of  what  is  being  assessed  and  in  the  magnitude  of  its 
measurement,  and  in  the  variability  of  the  judgment  process  in 
which  the  comparison  with  the  standard  is  made.  ( See  Chapter 
11) 

Practically,  categorisation  errors  are  all  those  differences  in 
assessment  description  that  occur  when  particular  data  is 
compared  with  a particular  standard  to  produce  a 
categorisation  of  the  assessed  person. 
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9.  Comparability  errors 


Comparability  errors  occur  whenever  assessment  scores  are 
added  to  produce  a total  score.  Public  examinations  and  grade 
point  averages  are  examples  of  such  summations,  as  are  any 
qualitative  assessments  involving  more  than  one  criteria.  What 
such  additions  mean,  and  who  is  privileged  by  such  additions, 
are  questions  inherent  in  the  process. 


Comparability  errors  include  all  those  confusions  about 
meaning  and  privileging  that  inhabit  the  addition  of  test  scores, 
grades  or  criteria  related  statements. 


Practically,  comparability  errors  are  indicated  by  constructing 
different  aggregates  according  to  the  competing  models.  The 
differences  that  these  produce  indicate  the  comparability  error. 


10.  Prediction  errors 

Implicit  in  most  assessment,  and  explicit  in  some,  is  the  notion 
of  prediction.  Whilst  the  idea  of  generality  contains  some 
element  of  logic  in  its  derivation,  prediction  can  be  pure  magic  - 
correlation  without  connection  is  very  possible,  and  is  not 
predicated  on  causal  relationship.  It  has  been  reported  that  the 
number  of  storks  sighted  over  London  is  correlated  with  the 
number  of  births  in  that  city,  and  thus  may  be  used  as  a 
predictor.  The  causal  relation  here  is  moot. 

More  seriously,  many  assessment  descriptions  are  overtly  or 
covertly  connected  to  expectations  about  future  performance. 
High  school  grades  are  presumed  to  be  related  to  success  at 
College  or  University.  School  performance  is  expected  to  relate 
to  job  success.  Trade  courses  are  designed  to  improve  quality  of 
per'’  ,.i  ■ .rce  in  the  workplace.  So  assessments  on  those  courses 
migiic  be  expected  to  correlate  with  later  performance.  Yet  even 
if  they  do,  this  in  no  way  proves  there  is  any  causal  link. 

The  criterion  measures  themselves  are  often  problematic;  most 
practical  criterion  measures  themselves  involve  an  assessment, 
subject  to  all  of  the  sources  of  invalidity  and  error  that  dogged 
the  original  assessment.  High  preciictive  correlations  may  occur 
because  both  assessments  are  measuring  something  other  that 
what  they  are  described  as  measuring;  for  example,  the  ability 
to  perform  in  competitive,  written  events,  independent  of  the 
content.  And  low  predictive  correlations  may  mask  genuine 
positive  relationships  because  of  all  the  errors  entailed  in  the 
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assessments,  though  such  "genuine  relationships"  must  forever 
be  hidden,  relegated  to  fantasy  because  divorced  from  empirical 
sustenance.  Alternatively  low  correlations  may  mask  the  reality 
of  relative  homogeneity  of  performance  status,  or  of  genuine 
multi-dimensionality  of  that  performance. 

So  interpreting  the  meaning  of  high  correlations  can  be  quite 
tricky.  For  example,  if  the  rank  order  of  students  on  a university 
entry  examination  in  Physics  correlates  0.9  with  their  first  year 
Physics  results  at  University  this  could  be  interpreted  as  an 
enormously  successful  outcome  in  terms  of  educational 
prediction.  It  is  also  completely  consistent  with  the  implication 
that  no  new  Physics  has  been  learnt,  or  that  the  University 
course  has  been  completely  unsuccessful  in  compensating  for 
initial  inequities  in  knowledge  and  opportunity. 

What  becomes  apparent  is  that  this  area  of  prediction,  which  on 
the  surface  seems  very  amenable  to  empirical  verification,  is 
fraught  with  errors  of  interpretation  which  are  neither 
measurable  nor  resolvable.  Positioning  and  power  relations  will 
largely  determine  the  trend  of  the  discourse,  and  whether  such 
discourse  becomes  a verification  of  validity,  or  an  explication  of 
error. 

Explicit  or  implicit  in  most  assessments  is  the  claim  that  they 
relate  to  some  future  performance,  that  they  predict  a particular 
product  from  some  future  event,  a quality  of  some  future 
action.  Prediction  error  is  the  extent  to  which  these  predictions, 
and  the  subsequent  events,  are  not  identical. 

Practically,  prediction  error  is  indicated  by  the  differences 
between  what  is  predicted  by  the  assessment  data,  and  what  is 
later  assessed  as  the  case  in  the  predicted  event. 


n.  Logical  type  errors 


Test  scores  are  often  interpreted  as  giving  specific  information 
about  what  a student  can  or  cannot  do.  For  example,  a score  of 
90  per  cent  on  a spelling  test  gives  no  information  about 
whether  any  individual  item  on  the  test  was  actually  spelt 
correctly  by  a particular  student.  Any  assumption  to  the 
contrary  is  a logical  type  error.  Similarly,  a score  of  80  per  cent 
on  a mastery  test  gives  no  information  about  what  information 
or  skill  has  been  mastered.  Common  inferences  made  from  test 


scores  are  riddled  with  such  ’ogical  type  errors. 
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Logical  type  errors  occur  whenever  there  is  confusion  between 
statements  about  a class  of  events,  and  statements  about 
individual  items  of  that  class. 


Practically,  logical  type  errors  are  made  explicit  when  the 
explicit  and  implicit  truth  claims  of  a particular  assessment  are 
examined  and  any  logical  type  errors  are  made  explicit.  Such 
exposure  may  invalidate  Such  claims. 


12.  Value  errors 


All  tests  and  examinations  involve  the  construction  of  questions 
and  the  interpretation  and  valuation  of  answers.  As  such  they 
are  explicit  and  implicit  statements  about  value;  these  particular 
questions,  and  these  favoured  answers,  are  implicit  statements 
about  what  knowledge,  actions,  processes  and  interpretations 
are  valued.  And  by  implication,  which  are  not  so  valued.  Such 
implications  move  well  beyond  content;  style  and  form  and 
medium  are  of  equal  or  more  importance. 


To  the  extent  that  the  values  implicit  in  the  assessment  event  are 
not  explicit,  are  contested,  or  are  contradictory,  to  that  extent  is 
the  assessment  event  invalid  with  respect  to  value.  To  the  extent 
that  the  assessment  event(s)  and  the  event  about  which 
inferences  are  made  are  incongruent  in  terms  of  their  value 
assumptions  and  emphases,  to  that  extent  is  the  error 
component  engorged. 


Practically,  value  errors  are  indicated  by  making  explicit  the 
value  positions  explicit  or  implicit  in  the  various  phases  of  the 
assessment  event,  including  its  consequences,  and  specifying 
any  contradiction  or  confusion  (difference)  that  is  evident. 


13.  Consequential  errors 

Messick  (1989a)  and  Cronbach  (1988)  both  accept  that  the  effects 
of  testing  have  to  be  taken  into  account  when  assessing  the 
validity  of  testing.  It  follows  that  any  distortion  of  learning 
through  the  assessment  process  constitutes  a source  of  error. 


To  take  this  view,  however,  is  to  make  an  extension  to  the 
meaning  of  validity,  or  of  invalidity.  For  we  have  to  ask,  in 
what  way  does  such  distortion  of  learning  detract  from  the 
appropriateness,  usefulness,  or  meaningfulness  of  the 
inferences  made  from  the  test  scores?  Are  the  test  scores  less 
useful  because  they  have  distorted  the  learning  process? 
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Certainly  in  such  a situation  the  testing  process  has  been 
counterproductive,  which  is  a good  reason  for  dismantling  it,  if 
learning  is  a major  purpose  of  education.  However,  earlier 
chapters  have  shown  this  to  be  a naive  proposition.  Assessment 
has  other  more  important  if  less  salubrious  social  purposes. 


Logically,  distortion  of  learning  increases  error  only  if  we  take 
error  to  include  not  only  the  differences  between  what  the  test 
measures  and  what  is  or  might  be,  but  also  between  what  the 
test  measures  and  what  might  have  been.  This  seems  to  take  us 
into  a rather  transmogrified  realm.  Even  so,  any  distortion  of 
learning  possibilities  contributes  to  the  violation  of  those 
persons  whose  learning,  and  possibility  of  growth,  is  thus 
diminished.  And  as  that  very  learning  is  part  of  the  event  that 
the  assessment  presumes  to  measure,  then  it  is  legitimately 
included  as  inappropriate,  and  thus  a source  of  error,  a 
(retrospective)  interactive  interference  effect. 


Consequential  errors  involve  all  those  negative  effects  on  a 
student's  learning  and  a teacher's  teaching  that  are  attributable 
to  the  assessment  event.  (To  the  extent  that  it  produces  inequity 
among  sub-groups,  positive  effects  on  learning  may  also  be 
involved). 


Practically,  at  a simplistic  level,  consequential  errors  are 
indicated  by  the  differential  positive  and  negative  effects  that 
individual  teachers  and  students  attribute  to  the  assessment 
process:  At  a more  profound  level  it  involves  an  explication  of 
the  very  construction  of  their  individuality,  and  all  of  the 
potentially  violating  consequences  of  those  constructions.  (See 
Chapters  4 & 5) 


Invalidity  according  to  Messick 

Messick's  (1989a)  treatment  of  Validity  in  Educational 
Measurement  is  an  excellent  review  of  current  (theoretical)  state 
of  the  art,  progressive  in  stance,  and  its  implications  vastly 
surpass  current  practice. 


In  this  section  Messick's  work  is  looked  at  from  the  standpoint 
of  invalidity,  in  order  to  indicate  that  the  sources  of  invalidity 
indicated  above  are  indeed  well-  established,  if  somewhat 
opaquely  discerned,  in  the  literature  on  validity. 


Temporal  error 
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Here  are  two  passages  from  Messick  that  illustrate  some  of  the 
temporal  problems  of  validity.  The  first  relates  to  the  lack  of 
necessary  conjunction  between  construct  meaning  on  the  one 
hand,  and  stability  of  measure  on  the  other; 

In  regard  to  temporal  generalizability,  two  aspects 
need  to  be  distinguished:  one  for  cross-sectional 
comparability  of  construct  meaning  across  historical 
periods  . . and  the  other  for  longitudinal  continuity  in 
construct  meaning  across  age  or  developmental  level. 

It  should  be  noted  that  individual  differences  in  test 
scores  can  correlate  highly  from  one  time  to  another 
(stability)  whether  the  measure  reflects  the  same 
construct  on  both  occasions  (continuity)  or  not. 
Similarly,  scores  can  correlate  negligibly  from  one  time 
to  another  (instability),  again  regardless  of  whether  the 
measure  reflects  the  same  or  a different  construct 
(discontinuity)  on  the  two  occasions  (p57). 

So  even  if  the  measure  remains  the  same  at  different  times,  it 
may  mean  different  things.  And  if  the  measure  is  different  at 
different  times,  it  may  mean  the  same! 

Here  is  the  second  example.  Messick  argues  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  assume  that 

the  more  generalizable  a measure  is,  the  more  valid. 
This  is  not  generally  the  case,  however,  as  in  the 
measurement  of  such  constructs  as  mood,  which 
fluctuates  over  time;  or  concrete  operational  thought, 
which  typifies  a typical  developmental  stage  (p57). 

From  the  standpoint  of  invalidity,  that  a test  is  invalid  unless 
proved  otherwise,  how  could  the  measurement  of  ich  an 
ephemeral  quality  ever  be  validated? 

Contextual  error 

Contextual  errors  receive  a lot  of  attention  from  Messick.  Here 
is  one  example: 

Tests  do  not  have  reliabilities  and  validities,  only  test 
responses  do. . . . test  responses  are  a function  not  only 
of  items,  tasks,  or  stimulus  conditions  but  of  the 
persons  responding  and  the  context  of  measurement. 
This  context  includes  factors  in  the  environmental 
background  as  well  as  the  assessment  setting.  . . . Thus, 
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the  extent  to  which  a measure  displays  the  same 
properties  and  patterns  of  relationships  in  different 
population  groups  and  under  different  ecological 
conditions  becomes  a pervasive  and  perennial 
empirical  question  (pl4-15). 

This  certainly  captures  the  idea  that  the  data  belongs  to  a 
complex  event,  even  though  Messick  does  not  follow  tlirough  to 
the  logical  conclusion  that  the  test  score  data  cannot  then  be 
detached  from  the  event  and  attached  to  an  individual. 

Moreover,  in  terms  of  error  in  individual  measures  he  misses 
the  point;  for  even  with  knowledge  of  the  relationships  between 
test  measure  - group  - context,  we  still  have  no  knowledge 
about  the  specific  error  in  an  individual  score.  (In  group  terms  it 
could  be  anywhere  within  plus  or  minus  three  standard  errors 
from  the  estimate). 

Here  is  another  example  that  raises  the  more  fundamental  issue 
of  context  as  boundary  condition: 

studies  of  the  transportability  of  measures  and 
findings  from  one  context  to  another  should  focus  on 
identifying  all  of  the  boundary  variables  that  are  a 
source  of  critical  differences  between  the  two  contexts, 
as  well  as  gauging  the  potency  and  direction  of  the 
effects  of  these  boundary  variables  on  events  in  the 
two  conditions  (p58). 

Indeed,  for  science  is  nothing  if  it  cannot  adequately  define  the 
boundary  conditions  within  which  the  limited  experimental 
events  that  define  its  world  can  be  controlled.  So  the  assessment 
is  invalid  unless  all  the  boundary  conditions  (that  cause 
unexplained  variance)  can  be  specified.  And,  of  course,  they 
never  can  be. 

Construction  errors 

Construction  problems  are  often  dealt  with  in  terms  of  content 
validity.  Messick  comments  that  "the  heart  of  the  notion  of 
so-called  content  validity  is  that  the  test  items  are  samples  of  a 
behavioural  domain  or  item  universe  about  which  inferences 
are  to  be  drawn"  (p36).  He  has  some  problems  with  this,  for  "to 
achieve  representativeness  . . . one  must  specify  not  only  the 
domain  boundaries  but  also  the  logical  psychological 
subdivisions  or  facets  of  the  behaviour  or  trait  domain"  (p39). 
Furthermore,  "in  point  of  fact,  items  are  constructed,  not 
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sampled"  (p40).  And  finally,  Messick's  crunch  point ; 


knowing  that  the  test  is  an  item  sample  from  a 
circumscribed  item  universe  merely  tells  us,  at  the 
most,  that  the  test  measures  whatever  the  universe 
measures,  and  we  have  no  evidence  about  what  that 
might  be,  other  than  a rule  for  generating  items  of  a 
particular  type  (p40). 


So  even  the  apparently  simple  task  of  getting  some  test 
questions  together  is  fraught  with  difficulties,  again  justifying  a 
invalidity  label  until  compelling  evidence  is  presented  that 
these  problems  have  been  solved. 


Labelling  errors 


Messick  is  adamant  that  "the  meaning  of  the  measure  . . . must 
always  be  pursued  - not  only  to  support  test  interpretation  but 
also  to  justify  test  use"  (pl7). 


At  least  some  of  this  meaning  is  carried  by  the  construct  label, 
and  "constructs  are  broader  conceptual  categories  than  are  test 
behaviours,  and  they  carry  with  them  into  score  interpretation  . 
. . the  evaluative  overtones  of  the  construct  labels  (p59). 


One  such  problem  with  the  label  is  how  broad  to  make  it. 
Messick  spells  out  the  dilemma; 


In  choosing  the  appropriate  breadth  or  level  of 
generality  for  a construct  and  its  label,  one  is  buffeted 
by  opposing  counterpressures  toward 
oversimplification  on  the  one  hand  and 
overgeneralization  on  the  other. . . . choices  on  this  side 
(of  oversimplification)  sacrifice  interpretative  power 
and  range  of  applicability  as  the  construct  might  be 
defensibly  viewed  more  broadly.  At  the  other  extreme 
is  the  apparent  richness  of  high-level  inferential  labels 
such  as  intelligence,  creativity,  or  introversion.  Choices 
on  this  side  suffer  from  the  mischievous  value 
consequences  of  untrammelled  surplus  meaning  (p60). 

Another  problem  with  a label  that  applies  to  everybody  is  that 

different  people  do  things  in  different  ways: 


In  numerous  applications  of  these  various  techniques 
for  studying  process,  it  became  clear  that  different 
individuals  performed  the  same  task  in  different  wavs 
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and  that  even  the  same  individual  might  perform  in  a 
different  manner  across  items  or  on  different 
occasions. . . that  is,  individuals  differ  consistently  in 
their  strategies  and  styles  of  task  performance. . . this 
has  consequences  for  the  nature  and  sequence  of 
processes  involved  in  item  responses  and,  hence,  for 
the  constructs  implicated  in  test  scores. . . test  scores 
may  mean  different  things  for  different  people. . . for 
different  individuals  as  a function  of  personal  styles 
and  intentions. . . Indeed, ...  a test's  construct 
interpretation  might  need  to  vary  from  one  type  of 
person  to  another  (p54-5). 

So  why  not  from  one  person  to  another?  In  this  regard  note  that 
validity  has  always  been  a group  concept.  Human  rights,  with 
its  associated  absence  of  violence,  is  a term  that  applies  to 
individuals  and  not  to  groups;  to  claim  that  95  per  cent  of  a 
population  is  not  subjected  to  human  rights  violations  such  as 
torture,  incarceration  and  extermination  is  hardly  a claim  for  a 
good  human  rights  record.  Why  is  assessment  any  different? 

It  would  seem  from  Messick's  ov.^n  example  that  the  label  must 
be  individualised  in  meaning  before  it  can  validly  be  applied  to 
an  individual  person. 

Attachment  errors 

The  idea  that  assessment  data  gives  information  about  an  event 
rather  than  about  a person  is  contrary  to  the  very  conception  of 
assessment  in  general,  and  to  psychometrics  in  particular. 
However,  there  are  glimnrerings  of  light  in  Messick's  work  that 
are  encouraging.  Here  are  two  examples: 

The  possibility  of  context  effects  makes  it  clear  that 
what  is  to  validated  is  an  interpretation  of  data  arising 
from  a specified  procedure  (pl5). 

. . . the  important  validity  principle  embodied  by  this 
term  (trait  validity)  might  be  mistakenly  limited  to  the 
measurement  of  personal  attributes  when  it  applies  as 
well  to  the  measurement  of  object,  situation  and  group 
characteristics  (pl5). 

In  the  first  quote  the  data  is  seen  to  bo  related  to  a procedure, 
that  is,  an  event  involving  relationships;  in  the  second  the 
validity,  if  not  the  data,  is  seen  clearly  not  to  be  limited  to  the 
pensonal. 
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Frame  of  reference  errors 

Messick  does  not  mention  frame  of  reference  errors  in  the  form 
that  I have  developed  them  in  this  dissertation.  However  he 
does  talk  of  the  various  theoretical  frameworks  for  intelligence, 
including  the  two  well-known  "geographic"  models  of 
intelligence  as  a single  dimension,  or  as  multiple  discrete 
abilities.  And  then  goes  on  to  mention  a computer  model,  an 
anthropological  model,  a sociological  model  and  a political 
model.  He  then  comments; 

If  two  intelligence  theories  sharing  a common 
metaphorical  perspective  - such  as  uni-dimensional 
and  multi-dimensional  conceptions  within  the 
so-called  geographical  model  - can  engender  the 
different  world  phenomenon  of  investigators  talking 
past  one  another,  as  we  have  seen,  just  imagine  the 
potential  babble  when  more  disparate  models  are 
juxtaposed  (p61). 

A close  inspection  of  the  literature  on  assessment  obviates  the 
necessity  to  imagine,  for  fact  is  indeed  stranger  than  fiction,  and 
indicates  the  massive  sources  of  invalidity  from  this  source. 

Instrument  errors 

Instrument  errors  as  such  don't  get  much  attention  in  this  work, 
perhaps  because,  as  I have  defined  them,  they  are  an  aspect  of 
reliability  rather  than  of  validity,  and  so  are  dealt  with  in  a 
different  chapter  in  Educational  measurement  CLinn.  1989a). 

However,  he  does  note  that  "the  very  fact  that  one  set  of 
behaviours  occurs  in  a test  situation  and  the  other  outside  the 
test  situation  introduces  an  instrument  error"(p37),  indicating 
that  he  is  aware  of  a fundamental  shift  in  context  that  pervades 
the  use  of  tests  for  assessment. 

Categorisation  errors 

About  the  validity  of  any  particular  categorisation  Messick  is 
remarkably  silent.  A short  section  on  decision  models  of  cost  - 
benefits  is  all  that  scratches  the  surface  of  the  chasm  of  silence 
(p78-80).  This  despite  the  fact  that  in  practice  the  meaning  of  the 
categorisation  assumes  more  importance  than  the  meaning  of 
the  construct;  to  the  individual  student  the  distinction,  or  the 
failure,  is  more  important  than  whether  the  assessment 
measured  what  it  claimed  to  measure. 
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The  substantiality  of  the  standard  is  a necessary  prerequisite  to 
the  allocation  of  a measure  to  a category.  Or,  for  that  matter,  of 
the  conversion  of  a category  to  a measure,  as  in  a conversion  of 
"better  or  worse"  to  "more  or  less."  Are  standards  then 
irrelevant  to  construct  validity,  which  in  Messick's  model  is  all 
validity?  For  surely  the  construct  meaning  given  to  a test  score 
is  submerged  in  the  social  world,  in  most  cases,  under  the 
weight  of  its  categorisation  as  a grade.  To  limit  the  definition  of 
validity  to  test  scores  hardly  affects  the  issue,  because  surely  the 
categorisation  then  becomes  the  first  interpretation,  the  first 
utility,  the  first  action,  and  hence  a crucial  element  in  the 
validity  discourse. 

Should  I really  have  been  so  surprised,  as  I most  genuinely  was 
when  I realised  for  the  first  time,  as  I wrote  the  two  preceding 
paragraphs,  what  had  occurred?  Was  it  a conscious  decision  on 
Messick's  part  not  to  include  the  categorisation  issue  in  his 
extremely  comprehensive  study?  Or  is  the  erosion  of  the 
problem  of  the  standard  from  professional  and  public  memory 
so  complete.  Certain  it  is  that  though  I have  been  very  familiar 
with  Messick's  chapter  for  four  years,  and  standards  are  my 
major  area  of  interest,  I had  not  noticed  the  almost  complete 
omission  of  any  treatment  of  the  issue  in  his  definitive  paper  on 
validity  till  now. 

Whatever,  categorisation  errors  remain  a major  source  of 
invalidity  in  assessment,  and  without  clear  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  must  be  assumed  to  be  very  large  indeed,  making 
most  categorisations  of  individuals  invalid. 

Comparability  errors 

Now  whilst  Messick  is  certainly  aware  that  "a  single  total  score 
usually  implies  a unitary  construct  and  vice  versa"  (p44),  he 
does  not  develop  many  validity  implications  of  this  until  he 
begins  to  discuss  test-criterion  relationships.  He  makes  the 
point  that  "criterion  measures  must  be  evaluated  like  all 
measures  in  terms  of  their  construct  validity"(p70).  He  seems  to 
accept  that  most  criterion  measures  are  "multiple  and  complex." 
He  points  out  that  it  does  not  "make  such  sense  logically  to 
combine  several  relatively  independent  criterion  measures  . . . 
into  a single  composite  as  if  they  were  all  measuring  different 
aspects  of  the  same  unitary  phenomenon"(p74).  He  goes  on  to 
state  that: 

On  the  contrary,  the  empirical  multidimensionality  of 
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criterion  measures  indicates  that  success  is  not  unitary 
for  different  persons  on  the  same  job  or  in  the  same 
educational  program  or,  indeed,  for  the  same  person  in 
different  aspects  of  a job  or  program,  furthermore, 
because  two  persons  might  achieve  the  same  overall 
performance  levels  by  different  strategies  or 
behavioural  routes,  it  would  seem  logical  to  evaluate 
both  treatments  and  individual  differences  in  terms  of 
multiple  measures  (p74-5). 

Easy  to  say,  of  course,  but  much  harder  to  do.  Because  this  leads 
inevitably  to  the  use  of  "judgmental  weights  that  reflect  the 
goals  or  values  of  the  decision  maker"(p75),  which  leads  directly 
into  all  the  confusions  and  errors  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on 
comparability. 

Prediction  errors 

Messick  discusses  prediction  errors  under  the  general  rubric  of 
test-criterion  relations  and  decision  making  (p69  -88).  He  points 
out  that  "the  major  threats  to  criterion  measurement . . . are 
basically  the  same  as  the  threats  to  construct  validity  in  general" 
(p73).  In  other  words,  errors  are  compounded  in  prediction 
errors  because  the  errors  in  the  test  are  multiplied  by  the  errors 
in  the  criterion  measure.  In  addition  "other  biasing  factors 
include  inequality  of  scale  units  on  the  criterion  measure,  which 
is  a continual  concern  when  ratings  serve  as  criteria,  and 
distortion  due  to  improperly  combining  criterion  elements  into 
a composite"  (p73).  He  talks  of  "inappropriate  weights  . . . 
applied  to  various  elements  in  forming  composites"  (p73),  yet 
who  could  say  what  an  "appropriate"  weight  was? 

So  one  source  of  confusion  is  whether  the  criterion  domain 
"entails  a single  criterion  or  multiple  criteria"  (p74).  He 
concludes  that: 

use  of  measures  of  multiple  criterion  dimensions  or 
components  affords  a workable  approach  to  composite 
criterion  prediction  ...  by  combining  correlations 
between  tests  and  separate  criterion  dimensions  using 
judgmental  weights  that  reflect  the  goals  or  values  of 
the  decision  maker  (p75). 

Maybe,  but  this  takes  us  into  further  sources  of  confusion 
related  to  differing  values,  differing  goals,  of  different  decision 
makers,  and  a concomitant  further  proliferation  of  error. 
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Value  errors 

In  terms  of  the  validity  of  tests,  Messick  is  adamant  that  "the 
issue  is  no  longer  whether  to  take  values  into  account,  but  how" 
(p58).  It  follows  that  "because  validity  and  values  go  hand  in 
hand,  the  value  implications  of  score  interpretation  should  be 
explicitly  addressed  as  part  of  the  validation  process  itself" 

(p59). 

He  is  also  clear  that  "data  and  values  are  intertwined  in  the 
concept  of  interpretation"(pl6),  and  furthermore,  "values  . . . 
iiifluence  in  more  subtle  and  insidious  ways  the  meanings  and 
implications  attributed  to  test  scores  with  consequences  not 
only  for  individuals  but  for  institutions  and  society"  (p59).  So  it 
is  not  only  obvious  biases  expressed  in  interpretations  that  we 
are  dealing  with  here,  but  "more  subtle"  mechanisms. 

For  example,  not  only  are  "some  traits  . . . open  to  conflicting 
value  interpretations"  (p60),  (shouldn't  this  read  "all  traits"),  but 
"the  tenability  of  cause-effect  implications  is  central,  even  if 
often  tacitly,  to  the  consti'uct  validation  of  a variety  of 
educational  and  psychological  measures  such  as  those 
interpreted  in  terms  of  ability,  intelligence,  and  motivation" 
(p58).  So  if  cause-effect  thinking  is  shown  to  be  simplistic  and 
epistemologically  bankrupt  in  a miore  ecological  world-view, 
where  does  that  leave  such  "traits"? 

So  Messick  centred  his  attention 

on  the  value  implications  of  test  names,  construct 
labels,  theories  and  ideologies,  as  well  as  on  the  need 
to  take  responsibility  for  these  value  implications  in 
test  interpretations.  That  is,  the  value  implications,  no 
less  than  the  substantive  or  trait  implications,  of 
score-based  inferences  need  to  be  supported 
empirically  and  justified  rationally  (p63). 

Here  Messick  makes  a brilliant  case  for  the  fundamental 
invalidity  of  all  test  data  on  the  basis  of  value  confusion  and 
hence  inability  to  interpret  meaningfully  test  measures. 

Consequential  errors 

Messick  pays  considerable  attention  to  the  consequential  basis 
of  test  validity  (p58-63).  By  this  he  means  "the  often  subtle 
systematic  effects  of  recurrent  or  regularised  testing  on 
institutional  or  societal  functioning"  (pl8).  He  is  firm  that  "social 
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consequences  cannot  be  ignoreci  in  considerations  of  validity" 
(pl9).  He  then  spells  it  out  in  more  detail: 

The  consequential  basis  of  test  interpretation  is  the 
appraisal  of  the  value  implications  of  the  construct 
label,  of  the  theory  underlying  test  interpretation,  and 
of  the  ideologies  in  which  the  theory  is  embedded.  A 
central  issue  is  whether  or  not  the  theoretical 
implications  and  the  value  implications  of  the  test 
interpretation  are  commensurate  (p20). 

This  may  well  be  a central  issue,  but  surely  not  the  central  issue. 
They  may  be  commensurate  and  yet  be  utterly  unequable  to 
groups  or  to  individuals.  Messick  himself  acknowledges  this 
later  when  discussing  cost-benefit  decision  making: 

This  concern  with  minimizing  overpredictions,  or  the 
proportion  of  accc  ted  individuals  who  prove 
unsatisfactory,  is  consistent  with  the  traditional 
institutional  values  of  efficiency  in  educational  and 
personnel  selection.  But  concern  with  minimizing 
underpredictions,  or  the  proportion  of  rejected 
individuals  who  would  succeed  if  given  the 
opportunity  is  also  an  important  social  value  in 
connection  both  with  individual  equity  and  with 
parity  for  minority  and  disadvantaged  groups  (p80). 

Exactly,  and  Messick  is  equally  precise  when  on  the  next  page 
he  concludes  that  "in  practice,  however,  such  balancing  of  needs 
and  values  comes  down  to  a political  resolution"  (p81).  That  is,  a 
solution  based  on  power  relations,  which  are  inevitably 
asymmetrical.  So  if  we  are  to  be  clear  about  invalidity  errors  of 
a consequential  nature,  we  had  best  be  mindful  of  the 
mechanisms  tlirough  which  such  power  relations  are 
distributed  and  applied. 

Messick's  fudged  solution 

As  briefly  indicated  above,  Messick's  chapter  on  Validity  is  a 
chamber  of  horrors,  a gruelling  journey  through  deep  and 
varied  sources  of  invalidity  that  would  surely  deter  any  rational 
person  from  ever  attempting  to  show  that  any  test  was  valid. 
Yet  again  and  again  he  slides  back  into  psychometrics,  into 
"multiple  choice"  tests,  into  technological  fixes,  into  the  fudged 
solution. 

Here  is  one  such:  "Tests,"  explains  Messick,  "are  imperfect 
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measures  of  constructs  because  they  either  leave  out  something 
that  should  be  included  according  to  the  construct  theory  or 
else  include  something  that  should  be  left  out,  or  both"(p34). 

Not  so.  Messick  has,  conveniently,  left  out  the  fourth 
alternative,  "or  neither."  And  surely  this  is  the  alternative  most 
congruent  with  his  own  analysis.  By  doiiig  this  he  has  assumed 
the  \^ery  thing  that  is  in  doubt  - that  the  construct  can,  in  fact,  be 
measured  at  all,  in  the  light  of  epistemological  issues, 
multi-dimensionality  problems,  value  confusions,  comparability 
errors,  and  so  on. 

Summary 

To  summarise,  the  notion  of  error  is  circumscribed  by  the 
construction  of  the  event  being  described,  just  as  it  is 
boundaried  by  the  epistemological  assumptions  of  the 
judgment  process. 

Theoreticallv,  error  in  assessment  contains  within  its  ambit  all 
those  ontological  inadequacies,  all  those  epistemological  slides, 
all  those  logical  contradictions,  all  those  semantic  obfuscations, 
all  those  definitional  fudges,  all  those  ideological  camouflages, 
all  those  value  variations,  as  well  as  all  those  potential  empirical 
falsifications  of  implicit  truth  and  accuracy  claims,  that 
characterise  the  field. 

Practically,  the  description  (measurement)  of  error  is  not 
dependent  on  any  notion  of  a single  truth,  but  rather  on  one  of 
differences  between  multiple  truths,  all  with  some  claim  to 
legitimacy;  these  are  implicit  in  the  production  of  the 
assessment  event,  in  the  interpretations  of  the  assessed  and  the 
assessor's  experience  of  that  event,  including  categorisations, 
and  in  the  particular  intended  and  received  meaning  of  the 
communication  of  that  judgment  to  others.  The  error  becomes 
explicit  when  all  of  these  phases  of  the  assessment  event  are 
pluralised;  when  genuinely  independent  events  are  constructed; 
when  independent  categorisations  are  produced  by  participants 
in  the  event;  when  the  judgments,  and  the  meanings  given  to 
those  judgments  by  involved  persons,  are  compared. 


Conclusion 


Thus  whilst  the  theoretical  aspects  of  validity  may  indeed  bo 
fully  discursive  as  Cherryholmos  (1988)  argues,  the  practical 
extent  of  invalidit^'  is  demonstrable  as  an  empirical  reality  in 
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the  material  world,  partly  as  a result  of  that  very  discursiveness. 
For  example  the  analysis  presented  earlier  of  the  electrical 
automotive  test  presented  irresolvable  complexities  in 
determining  what  empirical  meaning  could  be  given  to  the 
validity  of  the  assessment.  As  the  notion  of  validity  is  currently 
constructed,  it  would  be  resolved,  if  it  was  attended  to  at  all,  by 
the  validity  advocate  giving  an  expert  and  coherent  case  for  the 
defence,  which  would  be  unchallenged.  That  is,  it  would  be 
resolved  by  resort  to  the  Judge's  frame  of  reference,  and 
ignoring  the  other  frames. 

From  the  standpoint  of  invalidity,  there  is  no  such  confusion. 

All  of  the  suggested  measures  are  useful  measures,  and  the 
range  of  estimates  that  they  produce  for  any  one  trainee 
indicates  the  range  of  error  within  which  that  person  is  being 
categorised.  And  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  at  times  this 
range  covers  the  whole  range  of  categories  available. 

As  indicated  in  earlier  chapters,  the  categorisation  of  persons 
has  enormous  effects  on  people,  both  in  terms  of  their 
conceptions  of  themselves,  and  in  their  subsequent  implicit  and 
explicit  exclusion  from  occupational  opportunities.  Such 
exclusion  is  not  a discursive  practice,  but  a very  practical 
reality,  though  doubtless  language  is  a significant  factor  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  violation.  Further,  the  immense  uncertainties 
associated  with  such  categorisations  is  both  demonstrable  and 
measurable. 

I have  argued  that  validity  discourse  is  currently  constructed  in 
such  a way  as  to  deny  this  demonstration.  Invalidity  discourse, 
based  on  the  detailing  of  error  components  as  presented  here,  is 
an  advocacy  for  the  defence  of  the  examined  rather  than  the 
examiner.  A.s  such  it  tends  to  redress  the  power  imbalance,  and 
hence  reduce  structural  violence  and  increase  social  justice. 

Return  to  Table  of  Contents 
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Part  6:  Application 

Chapter  18:  Competencies,  the  great  pretender 
Chapter  19:  National  tests  and  university  grades 


Chapter  18:  Competencies,  the  great  pretender 

Synopsis 

In  this  Chapter,  I apply  the  philosophical  and  conceptual 
positioning,  tools  of  analysis,  and  the  reconceptualised  sources 
of  error  developed  in  this  thesis  to  the  competency  based 
assessment  policies  and  practices  of  Australia  in  the  1990s. 

I first  indicate  how  the  notion  of  competency  standards  is 
overtly  central  to  the  whole  competency  movement,  the 
introduction  of  which  is  shown  to  be  overtly  politically 
motivated.  Thus  the  crucial  links  between  political  power  and 
educational  standards  that  are  argued  for  in  Chapters  3 and  4 
become  transparent. 


I then  go  on  to  examine  the  validity,  or  more  accurately,  the 
invalidity  of  competency  standards  in  the  light  of  the  thirteen 
sources  of  error  specified  in  the  previous  chapter.  The 
applicability  of  this  analysis  to  a particular  case  is  thus 
demonstrated. 


Context:  The  re-birth  of  competencies  in  Australia 

In  the  1980s  the  discourse  of  politics  became  subsumed  within 
the  discourse  of  economics;  quality  of  life  was  implicitly 
submerged,  becoming  a by-product  of  standard  of  living.  And 
standard  of  living  was  explicitly  defined  by  empirically  derived 
statistics  selected  and  interpreted  by  the  theory  of  economic 
rationalism.  Thus  were  the  concomitant  subjectivities  of  human 
misery,  and  the  appalling  atrocities  of  environmental 
degradation,  excluded  from  the  mainstream  debate. 


This  same  movement  saw  management  practices  move  from 
control  and  exploitation  of  workers,  modified  at  times  by 
paternalistic  concern  for  them,  to  a set  of  more  manipulative 
practices  described  under  the  rubric  of  human  resource 
management.  This  required  the  objectification  of  workers  as  a 
.set  of  competencies,  a necessary  precursor  to  their  ultimate 
replacement  by  more  efficient  computerised  and  robotic 
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systems. 

So  the  imposition  of  competencies  as  the  basis  of  Australian 
technical  and  professional  training  during  the  late  1980s  was  in 
no  way  a decision  informed  by  considered  professional  opinion; 
it  was,  from  the  start,  an  overtly  political  manoeuvre  designed 
to  solidify  economic  ideology  in  work  practices,  to  demonstrate 
how  skill  and  efficiency  would  reap  their  rewards  in  the  "fair 
and  just"  game  of  the  new  internationally-competitive  capitalist 
world  order: 

The  National  Training  Reform  agenda  is  a co-operative 
national  response  to  economic  and  industry 
restructuring,  including  labour  marked  imperatives 
and  emerging  requirements  arising  from  workplace 
reform.  The  overriding  aim  is  to  increase  the 
competitiveness  and  productivity  of  Australian 
industry,  through  industry  responsive  reform  of  the 
vocational  education  and  training  system.  Flexibility  to 
meet  enterprise  requirements  within  a stable  and 
consistent  national  system  is  essential  (National 
Training  Board,  1992,  p4). 

The  report  goes  on  to  state  that  "National  competency  standards 
provide  the  focal  point  of  the  new  competency-based  system" 
(p4).  So  here,  quite  explicit  at  the  heart  of  the  system,  the 
manifest  pivot,  is  the  ubiquitous  standard. 

And  of  the  essential  arbitrariness  of  those  standards  or  the 
necessary  error  in  their  measurement  there  is  no  word  in  this 
seventy  one  page  report.  Those  two  pillars  of  educational 
measurement,  reliability  and  validity,  do  get  a mention  in  the 
last  page  of  the  report.  We  are  informed  that  assessment  under 
the  National  Framework  for  the  Recognition  of  Training 
(appropriately  capitalised  as  a recognition  of  omnipotence) 
"provides  for  consistency  as  well  as  quality,"  and  that  one  of  the 
five  principles  of  this  approach  is  that  "Assessment  practices 
used  shall  be  valid,  ie.  the  techniques  used  must  actually  assess 
what  they  claim  to  assess."  Furthermore,  they  must  be  reliable, 
in  that  "assessment  approaches  shall  be  able  to  be  relied  upon" 
(p71).  And  the  Lord  said,  "Let  it  be  done."  And  behold,  it  was 
done. 

As  Me  Donald  (1994)  nicely  puts  it:  "The  piece  of  commonsense 
that  says  that  merely  categorising  something  does  not 
necessarily  mean  you  can  measure  it  easily,  seems  to  have  been 
lost"(p2).' 


In  the  first  six  pages  of  the  NTB  report,  dealing  with  overview 
and  context,  the  word  "flexibility"  appears  eight  times  and 
"consistent"  or  "stable"  six  times.  It  is  within  this  fundamental 
tension  that  the  whole  framework  contradicts  itself  into 
nonsense.  Let's  unpack  the  argument  in  some  detail: 

There  is  a clear  need  for  a stable  framework  for 
national  competency  standards  which  is  consistent 
across  industries  and  across  Australia. . . enabling 
nationally  consistent  as.sessment  and  certification  to  be 
achieved  over  time  (p8). 

Who  needs  this  is  unclear,  but  the  rest  is  clear  enough.  The 
framework,  which  includes  the  ontological  and  epistemological 
assumptions  about  skills  and  learning  and  knowledge  and  the 
axiological  assumptions  about  value,  as  well  as  the  frame  of 
reference  about  assessment,  are  all  to  be  imposed  on  the  basis  of 
some  "need."  In  other  words,  a centrally  controlled  system  of 
education  and  training  is  to  be  imposed. 

But  there  is  to  be  flexibility.  "Flexibility  is  required  to  enable 
specific  industry  and  enterprise  characteristics  and  necessary 
performance  outcomes  to  be  accommodated"  (p8).  The  report 
goes  on  to  indicate  what  is  meant  by  flexibility;  how  flexibility 
is  itself  to  be  stabilised: 

This  flexibility  will  be  facilitated  by  the  inclusion  of 
general  skills  and  knowledge  in  industry  standards. 
Ensuring  that  industry  standards  look  to  the  future, 
are  packaged  to  allow  multi-skilling,  concentrate  on 
important  common  skills  and,  where  possible,  not  tied 
to  particular  forms  of  work  organisation  . . . simplicity 
as  well  as  flexibility  (p9). 

In  other  words,  flexibility  is  to  be  achieved  by  making  the 
competence  standards  both  general  (non-specific)  and  simple. 

So  what  have  we  got  here?  National  Competency  standards 
"provide  the  specification  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  and  the 
application  of  that  knowledge  and  skill  to  the  standard  of 
performance  required  in  employment"  (p9).  And  "assessment  is 
the  process  of  judging  competency  of  an  individual  against 
prescribed  standards  of  performance"  (pll).  So  assessment  is 
clearly  in  the  Specific  frame  of  reference,  related  to  specific 
workplaces,  related  to  particular  job.s,  related  to  performances 
that  can  be  specifically  described,  and  their  levels  clearlv 
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delineated  and  categorised  (Norris,  1991). 


On  the  other  hand,  the  competencies  are  to  be  general,  are  to  be 
non-specific,  and  furthermore  have  the  truly  remarkable  quality 
of  reflecting  "not  only  industry's  current  but  future  needs"(p8), 
indicating  perhaps  a growth  industry  in  astrology  and 
clairvoyance  training. 


That  the  contradictions  are  so  explicit  gives  hint  to  their  genesis; 
they  are  the  product  of  a succession  of  committees:  Special 
Ministerial  Conference  on  Training  (1989),  the  Finn  Report 
(1991),  the  Carmichael  Report  (1992),  the  Mayer  Committee's 
Report  (1992),  and  finally  the  input  of  the  committees  of  the 
National  Training  Board. 


At  what  level  of  discourse  is  all  this?  Are  we  involved  in 
discourse  at  the  rational-empirical  level?  Is  this  rhetoric  really 
about  measurement  of  competence?  Or  is  this  discourse  at  the 
mythical  level?  Is  this  about  the  construction  of  a national  icon 
called  competency  standards  around  which  a whole  structure  of 
power  relations  may  be  developed,  and  a whole  new  generation 
of  workers  constructed? 


Porter  (1992),  speaking  more  specifically  of  the  Carmichael 
report,  sees  it  as 


a clever  piece  of  policy  writing,  since  its  emphasis  on 
diversity,  options,  pathways,  and  so  on,  obscures  its 
desire  to  develop  a training  structure  that  is  uniform, 
standardised  and  under  the  control  of  centralised 
bureaucracy  (p54). 


Similarly,  Jackson  (1992)  is  concerned  that 


all  of  these  reforms  can  be  seen  as  a process  of 
ideological  capture,  replacing  the  public  purposes  and 
social  vision  of  education  and  other  social  institutions 
with  the  logic,  and  the  social  relations  of,  private 
wealth  creation.  The  result  is  a profound  and 
fundamental  shift  in  where  and  how,  and  in  whose 
interests,  these  institutions  are  controlled  and 
managed(pl59). 


This  is  not  to  uncover  a conspiracy  to  disenfranchise  learners, 
teachers  and  small  employers;  Beevers  (1993)  explains  that: 


In  fact  the  Labor  Part\’  and  the  union  movement  in 
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particular  appear  to  have  set  out  to  do  exactly  the 
opposite.  However  the  adoption  of  positivist, 
rationalist,  bureaucratic  and  corporate  managerial 
values  and  procedures  has  given  rise  to  a curriculum 
model  that  - while  providing  advantages  for 
politicians  and  systems  managers  - discriminates 
against  the  learning  process  and  hence  teachers, 
learners  and  small  employers. . . What  has  been 
silenced  is  knowledge  and  skills  that  do  not  fit  the 
technocratic,  scientifc,  rationalist  paradigm.  The  only 
knowledge  and  skills  deemed  worthwhile  possessing 
are  those  believed  to  be  directly  related  to  increasing 
economic  productivity  (pl03). 

The  paths  to  violence  are  indeed  paved  with  good  intentions. 


Sources  of  error  in  competency  assessment 


In  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  I shall  examine  competency 
assessment  in  terms  of  the  thirteen  sources  of  invalidity 
conceptualised  in  Chapter  17. 


Temporal  errors 


Firstly,  there  are  the  temporal  errors  in  the  criteria  themselves. 
As  Melton  (1994)  comments,  "Inevitably  the  standards  set  reflect 
the  perceptions  of  a particular  group  responding  to  perceived 
needs  at  a particular  point  in  time.  These  will  change  as 
perceptions  and  needs  change  with  time"(  p288).  Perhaps  errors 
of  this  type  are  best  categorised  under  construction  errors, 
which  become  solidified  in  time  because  of  the  enormous 
structural  and  bureaucratic  complexities  involved  in  the 
production  of  the  criteria  of  competency,  which,  despite  what 
Melton  says,  do  not  usually  specify  a standard,  a measurable 
level  of  adequacy. 


Of  more  immediate  concern  are  the  variations  in  a particular 
person's  performance  over  time.  How  are  these  to  be 
interpreted?  If  competency  is  to  be  attached  to  the  assessed 
person,  then  one  adequate  performance  means  the  person  has 
it,  so  is  competent,  so  long  as  we  assume  that  the  thorny 
problem  of  adequacy  has  been  solved.  But  if  no  adequate 
performance  occurs,  this  could  be  a function  of  context,  and 
does  not  necessarily  imply  incompetence.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
competency  is  attached  to  events,  then  every  performance 
ought  to  be  adequate  if  the  person  is  competent.  Regardless  of 
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context?  CoiTfusion  abounds! 

In  practice,  temporal  errors  are  coiafounded  because  no  two 
events  in  which  a human  can  engage  can  be  identical,  because 
time  is  change.  Just  as  no  two  evaluations  of  a human  event  can 
be  identical;  they  may  involve  identical  categorisations,  but  the 
interpretative  meaning  of  those  categorisations  change  with 
time  and  with  persons. 

Potential  confusions  around  the  temporality  of  the 
measurement  of  competency  standards  abound;  in  current 
practice  they  are  solved  by  pretending  that  they  do  not  exist. 
They  are  a major  source  of  error  and  confusion  related  to  the 
meaning  of  any  such  measure. 

Contextual  errors 

If  performance  depends  on  context,  then  assessment  is  about 
events  in  context,  and  competence  is  someone's  judgment  that  a 
particular  contextual  behaviour  is  adequate.  This  is  surely  what 
"work"  is  all  about,  whether  it  is  in  school  or  on  a personal 
project  or  in  a paid  job. 

But  this  is  so  messy,  because  then  a label  can't  be  pinned  on  a 
person,  because  it  belongs  equally  to  a context.  So  how  do  we 
get  back  to  a context-free  categorisation?  Easy: 

the  assessment  of  competence  is  fundamentally  about 
inferring  competence  from  samples  of  performance. 
Under  these  circumstances,  "competencies"  are  defined 
in  terms  of  attributes,  the  competence  is  seen  as 
deriving  from  the  possession  of,  and  ability  to  apply, 
relevant  attributes  to  occupational  tasks  (Bowden, 
1993,  p55). 

Of  course,  if  fundamentally  the  assessment  of  competence  is 
about  inferring  from  samples  of  performance,  then  that's  what 
you  do,  and  the  stuff  about  attributes  is  irrelevant.  The 
attributes  are  politically  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  contextual 
error  by  assuming  that  there  is  none,  so  that  the  person  can  be 
categorised  for  all  contexts. 

Unfortunately,  the  empirical  data  contradicts  the  assumption, 
and  makes  the  idea  of  such  "attributes"  very  suspect,  or  at  the 
least  quite  unmeasurable.  Stanley  (1993)  sums  up  the  current 
position: 
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The  message  from  the  literature  on  transfer  of  training 
is  that  the  idea  of  general  strategies  or  competencies 
has  been  oversold.  There  are  no  substitutes  for  the 
building  up  of  knowledge  bases  in  specific  domains. 
The  evidence  emerging  from  a number  of  recent 
cognitive  studies  is  even  stronger.  It  suggests  that 
ways  of  thinking  applicable  for  one  domain  of 
knowledge  may  be  inapplicable  in  another  (pl45). 

So  the  cost  of  attaching  the  categorisation  to  the  person  is  to 
make  it  invalid  in  real  contextual  situations.  The  notion  of 
competency  standards  solves  the  issue  of  context  by  fantasising 
the  notion  of  an  "attribute"  called  "competencies"  which  belong 
to  the  person  so  are  independent  of  context.  Reliability  is  thus 
increased  in  a psychometric  sense.  And  validity  is  greatly 
diminished. 

Construction  errors 

The  original  idea  of  competencies,  in  the  Specific  frame  of 
reference,  was  to  detail  and  teach  all  the  little  tasks  that  seemed 
to  constitute  the  performance,  and  then  test  that  they  were  all 
learnt  to  the  required  level  of  adequacy.  The  notion  of 
competency  standards  as  currently  interpreted  has  moved  a 
long  way  from  this  reductionist  view.  As  Bowden  (1993) 
explains  it: 

the  approach  being  taken  to  develop  competency 
standards  for  the  professions  in  Australia  is  not  based 
on  the  professional's  ability  to  perform  specific  tasks, 
but  on  the  integration  of  relevant  knowledge,  skills 
and  attitudes  to  complex  workplace  activities  (p54). 

Based,  that  is,  on  the  measurement  of  knowledge  of  doubtful 
applicability  and  relevance,  of  skills  that  certainly  have  different 
applicability  to  different  contexts,  and  of  attitudes  about  which 
any  inferences  are  surely  problematic,  and  any  measurement  is 
highly  suspect.  So  the  price  of  solving  the  reductionist  tiger  has 
been  to  create  an  overgeneralised,  undefined,  unmeasurable 
and  mis-attached  elephant. 

Melton  (1991)  elucidates  the  dilemma  cogently: 

If  competence  is  thought  of  as  a deep  structure  of 
general  ability  then  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this 
abstract  construct  can  be  related  to  practice.  It  is  close 
to  offering  a general  theory  of  intelligence  in  forms  of 
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cognitive  potential  (p334). 

It  does  indeed,  and  such  a route  is  very  rocky,  as  the  last 
hundred  years  of  controversy  about  intelligence  tests  have 
indicated. 

Labelling  errors 

There  are,  as  in  all  assessment  systems,  two  types  of  labelling 
errors:  There  is  the  label  of  the  particular  competency;  and  there 
is  the  label  of  the  categorisation  of  that  competency. 

As  we  move  away  from  the  Specific  frame  that  can  describe 
very  specific  eventful  behaviours,  we  experience  greater 
confusion  in  the  meaning  of  the  name  that  will  become,  in 
discourse,  the  referent  for  some  practical  competency  that  is 
ultimately  defined  either  by  some  practical  events  in  the  world 
of  work,  or  as  some  attribute  or  trait  of  a particular  person. 
Regardless,  whether  we  are  talking  of  very  generalised 
competencies  such  as  "understands  basic  scientific  principles," 
or  very  specific  ones  such  as  "adds  two  2-digit  numbers,"  what 
competency  might  mean  in  these  domains  is  inevitably 
contested,  and  is  different  when  viewed  from  different  value 
positions  or  contexts,  so  the  name  will  mean  different  things  to 
different  people.  And  this  is  not  solved  by  the  curriculum  or 
test  writer  redefining  such  terms  for  their  own  purposes.  As 
explained  elsewhere,  such  a tactic  may  increase  the  reliability  of 
the  test,  but  it  also  increases  its  invalidity,  because  the  user  of 
the  data  generated  from  such  tests  is  necessarily  constrained  to 
interpret  the  data  in  terms  of  the  labels  provided;  labels  to 
which  they  will  attach  their  own  meanings  for  their  own 
purposes,  and  not  magically  absorb  those  constructed  by 
remote  curriculum  and  test  constructors. 

Similarly  for  the  meaning  of  the  label  "adequacy"  which  is  a 
necessary  component  of  any  discourse  about  competencies. 
Even  if  the  problem  of  the  meaning  of  the  label  that  describes 
"what  is  being  measured"  could  be  solved,  and  we  had  a "scale" 
that  was  valid,  we  are  still  left  with  the  problem  of  what  is 
adequate  along  that  scale;  with  the  problem  of  the  standard. 
This  is  also  permeated  with  arbitrary  and  idiosyncratic 
definitions  and  interpretations,  as  well  as  enormous  contextual 
variations;  in  short,  another  immense  area  of  uncertainty, 
confusion,  and  hence  error  in  personal  categorisation  and  its 
interpretation. 


Attachment  errors 
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When  competencies  are  described  in  terms  of  some  particular 
assessor's  evaluation  of  "adequate"  work  performance  in  a 
specific  workplace,  attachment  errors  are  at  a minimum  - so 
long  as  competence  is  clearly  tied  to  that  particular  work  at  that 
particular  place  by  that  particular  person.  Any  reduction  of  the 
specification  description,  any  attempt  to  attach  the  label  to  the 
person  assessed,  represents  an  attachment  error,  and,  at  least  in 
the  philosophical  frame  of  this  study,  makes  any  competency 
claim  ontologically  invalid. 

When  such  competence  is  reduced  to  a number  of  specific 
performances  under  specified  conditions  at  specified  levels  of 
adequacy,  attachment  errors  are  at  a minimum  when  all  of  this 
information  is  retained  in  the  assessment  description.  Attempts 
to  combine  this  information  into  one  statement  about 
competency,  of  which  the  specific  behaviours  are  elements,  is  a 
logical  type  error  which  makes  any  competency  claim  logically 
invalid.  Attempts  to  give  a meaning  to  such  a summation  of 
elements  involves  both  a comparability  error,  and  an 
epistemological  error  in  that  the  summation  can  have  no 
meaning.  Any  such  summation,  by  losing  the  contextual  data 
related  to  the  individual  elements,  results  in  an  attachment 
error  because  the  data  now  becomes  attached  to  the  person 
being  assessed. 


When,  on  the  other  hand,  competence  pretends  to  be  some  fixed 
attribute  or  skill  or  trait  of  the  person  examined,  an  attribute 
that  is  somehow  "measured"  by  the  person's  interaction  with  a 
test,  then  the  attachment  error  occurs  when  this  measure  is 
attached  to  other  contexts,  to  other  workplaces.  It  will  then 
become  apparent  as  contextual  error  or  prediction  error. 

Frames  of  reference  errors 


Already  the  instability  of  the  concepts  of  "competency," 
"competencies,"  and  "competent"  have  been  demonstrated. 
Norris  (1991)  comments  that 


The  requirement  that  competencies  should  be  easy  to 
understand,  permit  direct  observation,  be  expressed  as 
outcomes  and  be  transferable  from  setting  to  setting 
suggests  that  they  are  straightforward,  flexible  and 
meet  national  as  apposed  to  local  standards  ...  as  tacit 
understandings  of  the  words  have  been  overtaken  by 
the  need  to  define  precisely  and  operationalise 
concepts,  the  practical  has  become  shrouded  in 
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theoretical  confusion  and  the  apparently  simple  has 
become  profoundly  complicated  (p331). 

He  goes  on  to  explicate: 

Behavioural  constructs  . . . express  what  is  to  be  learnt 
in  ways  that  make  it  transparent,  observable  and 
measurable.  In  contrast . . .the  generic  competency 
approach  defines  competence  as  broad  clusters  of 
abilities  that  are  conceptually  linked  (p332). 

In  other  words,  the  behavioural  construct  of  competence  is  in 
the  Specific  frame,  and  the  generic  is  in  the  General  frame. 

Messick  (1984)  confuses  the  issue  further  when  he  claims  that 
competence  is  what  a person  knows  and  can  do  under  ideal 
circumstances,  whereas  performance  is  what  is  actually  done 
under  existing  circumstances.  So  competence  is  potential,  is 
ability  imminent.  It  follows  that  one  successful  performance 
demonstrates  competence,  because  the  conditions  cannot  be 
more  than  ideal,  so  one  must  assume  they  were  less  for  any 
successful  performance.  On  the  other  hand  an  unsuccessful 
performance  can  never  demonstrate  incompetence,  because  the 
conditions  may  not  have  been  ideal. 

So  in  theory  there  is  confusion  as  to  whether  we  are  dealing 
with  traits  or  demonstrated  skills,  concepts  that  require  the 
General  frame  of  reference,  or  particular  defined  behaviours, 
which  require  the  Specific  frame.  In  practice  the  confusion 
proliferates,  for  invariably  the  description  of  the  standards  that 
define  the  cut-off  is  either  non-existent  or  vague,  as  indeed  is 
the  measuring  instrument  or  instruments  which  will  provide 
data  to  which  the  standard  must  be  compared.  So  the  practical 
assessment  of  what  is  adequate  must  be  made  in  the  Responsive 
frame  - an  intuitive  response  from  the  assessor.  Such 
"subjective"  admissions  are,  of  course,  utterly  inadmissible,  for 
the  success  of  the  whole  charade  is  dependent  on  the 
appearance  of  objective  accuracy  and  precision.  Luckily,  this  is 
possible  if  the  assessment  mode  shifts  to  the  Judge's  frame.  So 
this  is  what  happens,  and  certainty  is  reestablished,  albeit  in  a 
different  frame  than  that  theoretically  intended. 

To  summarise,  analysis  of  competency  assessment  in  terms  of 
frames  of  reference  indicates  semantic  chaos,  discourse  riddled 
with  self  contradictions.  Out  of  it  all  there  still  emerges,  from  all 
involved,  belief  that  the  system  works.  And  in  as  much  as 
people  are  categorised,  it  does  indeed  work.  To  further  believe 
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however  that  some  accurate  measure  of  minute  error  has 
emerged  from  such  conceptual  confusion  and  personal  lack  of 
awareness  is  to  substitute  blind  faith  for  rational  thought. 

Invalidity  from  this  source  is  thus  profound,  and  stems  from  the 
epistemological  irrationality  that  must  occur  when  frames  of 
reference  with  contradictory  assumptions  are  amalgamated 
without  distinction  into  a single  discourse. 

Where  does  all  this  leave  the  individual  student?  Apparently 
presented  with  a list  of  clearly  defined  outcomes,  things  to 
know  and  do  at  predetermined  levels  of  competence,  closer 
inspection  leaves  the  student  with  a list  of  ambiguous  topic 
headings  and  ill-defined  "skills,"  on  the  basis  of  which  he  or  she 
will  be  tested,  and  then  categorised  by  comparison  with  opaque 
standards  visible  only  to  the  professional  eye  of  the  teacher. 

Was  it  ever  otherwise? 

Instrumental  errors 

Referring  to  standardised  and/or  criterion  referenced  tests, 
Berlak  (1992)  notes  that  "The  credibility  of  these  tests  depends 
upon  the  claim  that  they  are  scientific  instruments"  (pl81).  Just 
so  the  credibility  of  competency  assessment  as  a whole.  The 
notion  that  these  assessment  systems  are  based  on  the 
measurement  of  clearly  defined  standards  is  what  provides  the 
educational,  moral  and  public  relations  glue  that  transforms  a 
set  of  fragile  value  and  assumption  struts  into  a powerful 
cognitive  structure. 

Yet  it  is  surely  a false  claim.  There  are  rarely  such  standards 
available,  even  at  the  practical  level.  At  the  level  of  physical 
factory  products,  standards  that  are  related  to  some  criteria  of 
quality  can  sometimes  be  set  up  and  measured,  but  these  are  a 
far  cry  from  the  "attributes"  that  predate  competence  in 
personal  performance. 

As  described  in  the  section  on  frame  of  reference  errors,  the 
whole  discourse  is  emersed  in  epistemological  confusion.  What 
is  important  to  note  here,  however,  is  that  by  pretending  to 
belong  to  the  Specific  frame,  the  professional  necessity  to 
provide  estimates  of  standard  errors  of  measurement,  necessary 
in  the  General  frame,  is  side-stepped;  not  that  educational 
practice  ever  paid  much  attention  to  that  professional  necessity, 


The  instrument,  as  apposed  to  any  tost,  thus  is  firmly  inside  the 
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mind  of  the  assessor,  an  intuitive  judgment  hidden  beneath  the 
overt  scientism  of  the  competency  label  with  its  overtones  of 
specific  behaviours  and  definable  standards. 

Categorisation  errors 

Competencies  must  be  described  and  then  categorised.  To 
categorise  a competency  we  must  first  measure  it  and  then 
compare  the  measure  to  a standard.  As  a result  of  this 
comparison  we  may  then  categorise  the  performance  as 
adequate  or  inadequate,  or  the  person  as  having,  or  not  having, 
the  competence. 

So  can  we  measure  accurately  these  competencies  that  are 
described?  Norris  (1991)  comments  : 

there  is  a massive  mismatch  between  the  appealing 
language  of  precision  that  surrounds  competency  of 
performance-based  programmes  and  the  imprecise, 
approximate  and  often  arbitrary  character  of  testing 
when  applied  to  human  capabilities  (p337). 

As  to  the  standards,  these  are  normally  presented  as  criteria  to 
consider,  as  hints  to  decision  makers,  rather  than  defining  the 
point  on  the  measure  that  dichotomises  a continuity.  And  even 
if  there  was  a scale  or  measurement,  and  so  the  "standard" 
could  be  specified,  how  could  it  ever  be  anything  other  than 
arbitrary?  A political  decision  based  on  data  permeated  with 
individual  subjectivity  and  value. 

Levin  (1978)  described  the  use  of  minimal  outcomes  in  schools 
in  the  United  States.  It  applies  equally  to  the  use  of 
competencies  in  Australia  in  the  1990s: 

we  do  not  have  the  knowledge  bases  to  construct  a 
defensible  set  of  performance  standards  for  certifying 
student  competencies  except  in  the  most  arbitrary 
sense.  Whether  such  arbitrary  standards  are 
worthwhile  in  themselves  may  be  debatable.  Their 
inability  to  predict  with  any  confidence  that  which  is 
important  in  adult  life  is  not  debatable  (p314). 

Comparability  errors 

Melton  ( 1 994)  accurately  describes  the  sort  of  processes  that  are 
actually  involved  in  competency  assessment: 


Assessment  is  not  simply  a matter  of  ticking  off 
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whether  individuals  can  or  cannot  perform  tasks  to 
certain  clearly  defined  levels.  Rather  it  is  about  looking 
at  evidence,  and  making  judgments  about  the  levels  of 
competence  achieved  based  on  the  evidence  provided. 
The  evidence  may  be  gathered  from  a variety  of 
sources  including  observation  of  performance  in  the 
place  of  work,  observation  of  specially  set  tasks, 
records  of  tasks  that  the  candidate  has  performed  in 
the  past  and  from  questioning  the  candidate  on  any 
aspect  of  the  performance.  Clearly  much  judgment 
needs  to  be  brought  to  bear  in  interpreting  such  a 
range  of  evidence  (p288). 


And,  of  course,  a judge  will  give  a particular  weight  to  a 
particular  source  of  evidence,  and  will  give  a particular 
interpretation  to  the  data  available  from  each  source,  so  that  the 
meaning  of  any  such  final  judgment  must  be  quite  obtuse,  and 
different  from  the  meaning  given  by  another  judge,  even  if  the 
categorisation  is  the  same,  which  seems  unlikely  in  most  cases. 


Prediction  errors 


Because  competencies  in  Australia  have  been  specifically 
politically  invoked  to  improve  work  practices  and  hence 
profitability  in  industry,  prediction  errors  occur  when  the 
produced  competencies  do  not  specifically  do  all  of  those 
things;  it  is  possible,  remotely  so  in  my  view,  that  the 
educational  events  wrapped  around  competency  standards 
might  indeed  in  some  cases  have  some  validity  in  regard  to  the 
first  of  these  claims,  related  to  work  practices,  though  some 
early  research  does  not  support  this  (Gillis,  1995).  Of  course, 
even  if  there  is  some  correlation  between  the  competence 
measure  and  some  later  predicted  outcome,  this  in  itself  does 
not  indicate  causal  link  between  the  two  categorisations  that  is 
mediated  through  the  competency  attribute. 


In  fact,  as  I have  argued  in  the  section  on  Consequential  errors, 
it  is  unlikely  that  any  empirical  data  will  be  collected  in  this 
regard  because  it  is  the  assumption  on  which  the  whole  scheme 
is  premised,  and  thus  not  amenable  to  investigation. 


Logical  type  errors 


In  all  of  its  cyclic  incarnations,  competencies  as  specific 
bcha\’iours  have  invariably  encountered  the  criticism  that  they 
arc  reductionist,  that  they  fragment  knowledge,  that  they  an 
essence,  trivial.  Perhaps  it  is  sufficient  here  to  gi\’c  two 
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references: 

It  cannot  be  assumed  that  mastery  of  the  elements  of 
competence  will  automatically  lead  to  the  achievement 
of  more  complex  skills  in  the  higher  reaches  of  the 
hierarchy  (Melton,  1994,  pl88). 

If  I were  to  place  competence  within  the  art  of  pottery 
which  I practise.  Seeing  it  wholistically  from  the 
perspective  of  a great  tradition  of  planetary  and 
historical  scope,  I would  only  say:  competence,  your 
name  is  mud.  (Beittel,  1984,  pll9). 

In  the  Australian  context,  competencies  face  an  identity  crisis  in 
that  they  are  uncertain  v/hether  they  are  to  be  interpreted  as 
holistic  summations  of  such  specific  behavioural  elements,  or  as 
specific  behavioural  outcomes  of  holistic  mental  attributes. 

If  the  former,  then  the  logical  type  error  occurs  in  the 
summation,  in  the  confusion  of  members  of  a class  (the  specific 
behaviours)  with  the  whole  'lass  (the  competency).  In  the  latter 
case  the  logical  type  error  occurs  in  the  confusion  of  a 
description  of  a class  (the  generic  competency)  with  members  of 
that  class  (specific  context-related  work  performances). 

Either  way  confusion  is  confounded  and  error  escalated 
through  the  attempt  to  define  and  describe  competencies  in  any 
place  other  than  their  area  of  actual  performance. 

Value  errors 

Competence  implies  some  purposeful  act;  a person  is  competent 
when  she  does  something  adequately  in  some  context.  So  the 
first  question  to  be  asked  in  a competency  judgment  is:  What 
ought  the  person  do  in  order  to  be  deemed  adequate?  This  is 
not  a factual  question,  but  a value  premise.  And  it  is  where 
every  list  of  competencies  must  begin.  Pearson  (1984)  argues 
that  "until  the  value  premise  is  made  the  competency  claim 
cannot  get  off  the  ground"  (p34).  Thus  all  competency 
descriptions  are  based  on  value  premises,  which  are  usually 
unstated. 

One  impliciition  of  this  is,  as  Norris  (1991)  points  out,  that  "In 
the  effort  to  describe  competence  in  precise,  transparent  and 
observable  terms,  to  predict  the  specific  outcome  of  effective 
action,  what  is  in  fact  happening  is  the  pre-determining  of  _,ood 
practice"  (p334). 
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To  the  extent  that  competency  requirements  dictate  school 
programmes,  they  also  determine  that  "The  measure  of  success 
that  is  applied  for  the  schools  is  not  the  degree  to  which  they 
foster  intrinsically  meaningful  activities,  but  the  degree  to 
which  they  satisfy  competence-related  outcomes  (Levin,  1978, 
p311).  Levin  (1978)  goes  on  to  assert  that  "Certification 
standards  are  signals  to  the  schools  of  what  is  considered 
important  by  society,  and  their  message  will  not  be  lost  in 
individual  teacher  decisions  or  organizational  ones"  (p314). 

Jackson  (1993)  perceives  that  the  underlying  intent  of 
competency  based  teaching  and  assessment  is  to  provide  more 
governmental  control  on  teaching  institutions,  and  any  effect  on 
individual  learning  is  secondary  to  this: 

the  achievement  of  competency-based  curriculum  may 
not  be  about  lasting  improvement  in  individual 
performance  at  all,  but  about  making  teaching  and 
testing  accountable  to  a standard  through  a 
warrantable  set  of  procedures.  Technically,  it  is  not  the 
competence  of  the  individual  which  is  assured  by  these 
methods,  but  the  competence  of  instruction  and  the 
liability  of  the  institution.  The  shift  is  central  to  the 
power  and  sophistication  of  the  competency  paradigm 
as  a tool  of  governance  and  an  ideological  force  (pl57). 

How  are  these  values  transmitted  to  the  individual  student? 
What  is  the  value  learning  that  accrues?  Here  is  a world  of 
learning  presented  with  machine-like  crispness,  sets  of  facts  and 
relations  and  skills  as  neat  as  a computer  board;  the  world  of 
learning  and  of  work  reduced  to  packaged  modules  to  be  eaten 
up  and  deposited  in  the  appropriate  mental  filing  cabinet  for 
later  reproduction  at  so  many  dollars  an  hour. 

Yet  as  we  have  seen,  this  whole  operation  begins  from  a 
particular  view,  generally  not  stated  explicitly,  of  best  practice: 
a particular  positioning;  a particular  attachment  to  certain  sorts 
of  power  and  affect  relations;  a particular  consciousness  about 
work  and  its  effects;  and  a begging  of  the  question  of  who 
benefits  from  these  particulars. 

Where  does  the  individual  student  position  himself  in  this  value 
matrix?  He  is  supposedly  acquiring  the  competencies  that  will 
allow  flexibility  in  various  job  performances.  Yet  his  experience 
mav  deny  the  u.scfulness  anil  relevance  of  what  is  being 
presented.  Even  so,  the  competencies  must  be  achieved.  So 
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rather  than  flexibility,  such  a student  will  learn  not  flexibility, 
but  conformity;  not  a producer  of  new  work  practices,  but  a 
consumer  of  old  ones. 

Invalidity  in  terms  of  value  then  derives  not  only  from  the  bias 
that  derives  from  unstated  value  assumptions,  but  from  the 
very  specificity  of  stated  intentions,  and  their  contradiction  by 
associated  social  effects;  that  is,  by  those  very  contradictions 
that  are  at  the  heart  of  symbolic  violence. 

Consequential  errors 

Elsewhere  in  this  dissertation  I have  argued  the  centrality  of 
assessment  procedures  to  the  construction  of  the  individual  in 
society.  Commenting  on  the  scene  in  the  United  States,  Berlak 
(1992)  comments; 

Among  all  assessment  procedures,  standardised  and 
criterion-referenced  tests  are  particularly  privileged, 
that  is,  they  serve  as  the  single  most  powerful 
regulators  of  schooling  practice,  shaping  the  language 
used  in  public  discussions  about  schooling,  the  criteria 
for  judging  the  competence  of  students,  and  the  range 
of  possibilities  considered  for  reforming  the  schools 
(pl94). 

And  Jackson  (1993)  sees  Australia  in  the  1990s  following  along  a 
similar  path: 

the  discourse  of  competency  increasingly  defines  not 
only  our  current  practice  but  also  the  parameters  of 
our  imagination  on  issues  of  education  and  training 
(pl59). 

So  here  is  one  clear  consequence  of  the  competency  movement. 
Increasingly  the  boundaries  of  discourse  become  narrower,  and 
the  possibilities  for  diversity  become  constrained,  as  notions  of 
specifiable  behaviours,  performances,  outcomes,  skills  and 
abilities,  all  defined  by  persons  outside  the  training  institutions, 
begin  to  dominate  educational  discourse.  There  is  the  further 
mythical  belief  that  in  some  magical  way  standards  are 
incorporated  into  these  competency'  >criptions,  which  can  be 
precisely  measured  and  compared  jch  standards. 

Students  in  this  context  arc  cogs  in  a gigantic  machine.  They  are 
disempowered  in  terms  of  the  substance  and  the  value 
assumptions  that  predate  what  is  to  be  learnt.  There  is  no  notion 
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here  of  learning  that  grows  out  of  specific  purposes,  learning 
styles  or  values  of  students,  or  of  curricula  negotiated  to  meet 
such  purposes.  Nor  indeed  is  there  any  sense  of  relatively 
autonomous  teaching  agencies  offering,  among  them,  a 
proliferation  of  solutions  to  the  relatively  intractable  problems 
of  job  training.  As  presented,  competency  assessment  is  the 
solution.  The  problems,  whatever  they  may  be,  have  been 
pre-empted.  The  job  of  training  is  to  implement  the  solution. 
The  function  of  evaluation  is  to  indicate  that  the  solution  has 
been  implemented.  The  closed  black  and  white  fantasy  circle  is 
complete. 


Invalidity  in  terms  of  consequences  stems  most  profoundly 
from  the  loss  of  the  initial  problem,  which  has  been  firmly 
removed  outside  the  closed  circle  of  competency  discourse.  For 
the  National  Training  Board  (1992),  "the  overriding  aim  is  to 
increase  the  competitiveness  and  productivity  of  Australian 
industry"(p4),  an  aim  now  subsumed  under  the  solution,  which 
is  assumed  to  be  the  National  competency  assessment  system; 
so  within  the  discourse  of  competency  assessment  not  only  can 
this  question  about  productivity  not  be  answered,  it  cannot 
even  be  asked,  because  its  answer  is  itself. 


For  the  individual  student  the  potential  errors  in  categorisation 
are  immense.  Th‘s  particularly  applies  to  students  already 
enmeshed  in  work  practises.  Their  learning  cannot  be  based  on 
local  analyses  of  work  environment  deficiencies,  or  on  creative 
transformations  of  work  practices,  because  it  is  dedicated  to 
their  absorption  of  pre-ordained  competencies  Vv^hich  are 
supposed  to  magically  provide  such  solutions.  And  if  (when) 
the  magic  doesn't  work,  there  is  no  place  to  go,  for  success  has 
too  long  been  dependent  on  the  acceptance  of  absurdity. 


Summary 

1 have  argued  that  there  are  at  least  thirteen  sources  of 
invalidity  that  affect  the  measurement  of  competency 
standards.  1 contend  that  any  one  of  these,  applied  to  the 
assessment  of  individual  students,  would  make  the  assessment 
of  that  student  in  these  terms  invalid. 


Return  to  Table  of  Contents 
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Chapter  19:  National  tests  and  university  grades 


Synopsis 


In  this  chapter  I apply  the  reconceptualised  notion  of  invalidity  to  national 
literacy  testing,  and  to  the  definitions  of  grades  within  my  own  university. 


These  are  presented  as  specific  examples  of  the  potency  of  the  invalidity 
conceptualisation. 


National  Literacy  Testing 
Context 


In  its  edition  of  15-16  March,  1997,  the  newspaper  Weekend  Australian 
announced  on  the  front  page  under  the  heading  "All  pupils  face  tests  of 
literacy"  that: 


The  literacy  and  numeracy  of  every  Year  3 and  5 student 
will  be  tested  from  next  year  under  a historic  agreement 
between  the  Commonwealth,  States  and  Territories 
yesterday. 


The  Catholic  and  independent  schools  sectors  have 
indicated  they  will  support  the  national  testing  program, 
which  will  be  linked  to  uniform  education  standards  to 
measure  the  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  mathematical 
ability  of  students. 


. . . The  federal  Minister  for  Schools,  Vocational  Education 
and  Training,  Dr  Kemp,  described  the  literacy  strategy  as  a 
"historic  agreement  for  the  children  of  Australia"  because  it 
stresses  that  every  child  starting  school  from  next  year  will 
be  able  to  read,  spell,  and  add  up  within  four  years. 


The  literacy  test  is  to  be  based  on  that  developed  some  years  ago  by 
the  NSW  Education  Department,  and  it  is  this  test  to  which  the 
following  critique  is  addressed,  in  terms  of  the  thirteen  sources  of 
invalidity. 


Temporal  errors 


Temporal  errors  are  indicated  by  the  differences  in  assessment 
description  when  the  assessment  occurs  at  different  times. 


No  estimates  of  temporal  errors  in  the  national  literacy  testing 
program  exist.  They  would,  of  course  be  easy  to  obtain  and  would 
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be  small  compared  to  some  of  the  other  sources  mentioned  here. 
Small,  that  is,  for  most  students.  But  the  same  theory  that  predicts 
this  also  predicts  that  a small  percentage  of  students  (randomly 
placed  and  unfindable)  would  have  large  discrepancies.  But  even 
small  discrepancies  would  destroy  the  notion  of  infallibility  that 
seems  to  be  necessary  for  such  tests  to  be  publicly  acceptable.  This  is 
what  test  administrators  call  public  confidence,  and  I have  more 
accurately  named  a psychometric  fudge. 

Contextual  errors 

Contextual  errors  include  all  those  differences  in  performance  and 
its  assessment  that  occur  when  the  context  of  the  assessment  event 
changes. 

Literacy  is  a concept  of  great  educational  importance,  of  diffuse  and 

contested  and  multi-dimensional  meaning.  It  involves  at  the  very 

least  reading  and  writing.  Yet  reading  what  under  what  conditions? 

And  writing  what  under  what  conditions?  A test  defines  the  what 

and  defines  the  conditions;  Tightly  specifying  the  conditions 

improves  the  reliability;  yet  at  the  same  time  it  obviously  disguises 

and  increases  the  lack  of  generality  and  hence  increases  the 

contextual  invaliditv. 

✓ 

Essentially,  the  context  of  test-taking  is  not  the  context  in  which 
literacy,  in  most  of  its  forms,  is  demonstrated. 

Construction  errors 

Construction  errors  are  indicated  by  all  those  differences  in 
assessment  description  when  the  same  construct  is  assessed 
independently  by  different  people  in  different  ways,  whilst  the 
broader  context  of  the  assessment  is  held  constant. 

It  would  be  relatively  simple  to  take  samples  of  children  and  have 
teachers  and  researchers  and  the  children  themselves  make 
independent  assessments  of  various  aspects  of  their  literacy,  and 
estimate  construction  errors  by  comparing  the  estimates  with  each 
other  and  with  the  result  of  the  test.  This  writer  has  no  doubt  that 
such  an  experiment  would  presage  the  immediate  cessation  of  such 
testing. 

Labelling  errors 

An  assessment  must  bo  an  indicator  of  something.  It  must  have  a 
name.  Differences  in  the  meaning  of  the  name,  both  before  and  after 
the  event,  constitute  coitfusion  and  hence  error.  Labelling  errors  are 
defined  by  all  the  differences  given  to  the  meaning  of  the  assessment 
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(what  it  actually  measures)  by  all  the  participants  in  the  assessment 
event(s),  and  by  the  users  of  the  assessment  information. 

Literacy  tests  presume  to  measure  literacy.  But  which  particular 
aspects?  What  could  any  test  score  tell  us  about  any  of  those  aspects? 
What  meaning  is  given  to  those  aspects  by  any  particular  teacher? 
How  does  that  meaning  compare  to  that  teacher's  concept  of 
literacy?  And  what  action  could  be  taken  by  any  such  teacher  on  the 
basis  of  those  meanings  to  help  any  child  more  than  that  teacher  is 
currently  helping?  The  extent  to  which  these  questions  produce 
diffuse  and  varied  and  contradictory  answers  gives  an  indication  of 
labelling  error.  And  the  meaning  of  literacy  includes  such  confusion. 
The  problem  is  not  solved  by  imposing  a definition;  this  enables  us 
to  increase  reliability,  and  reduce  the  apparent  error  in 
measurement.  But  it  is  a reductionist  trick,  a semantic  scam.  The 
concept  of  literacy  is  diffuse,  so  any  attempt  to  measure  to  is,  at  best, 
extremely  imprecise,  and,  at  worst,  meaningless  and  hence 
impossible. 

Attachment  errors 

Attachment  errors  are  the  ontological  slides  that  occur  when  a 
description  of  a relational  event  is  attached  to  one  of  the  elements  of 
that  event;  specifically,  when  a complex  relational  event  involving 
the  construction  of  a test,  an  interaction  of  the  test  with  a person, 
and  a judgment  of  an  assessor,  is  described  as  a property  of  the 
assessed  person,  this  is  an  error  in  attachment. 

The  implications  of  this  source  of  invalidity  for  literacy  testing  are 
immense.  Any  information  about  the  test  cannot  be  unattached  from 
the  particular  test  and  attached  to  the  student  as  a "trait"  or  "ability." 
This  involves  a demystification  of  the  whole  process  and  its  highly 
suspect  theoretical  underpinning.  Such  demystification  relates  it  to 
the  fundamental  question  "What  do  we  really  know  about  where 
this  literacy  score  came  from?"  The  answer  is  clear.  A particular 
group  of  people  selected  a particular  set  of  multiple  choice  test  items 
which  the  student  answered  under  particular  conditions  and  were 
subsequently  given  a score  which  placed  them  in  a rank  order  and 
some  of  them  were  then  classified  as  below  a standard  which  did  not 
exist  until  this  group  or  another  group  were  so  classified. 

The  point  to  emphasise  here  is  that  the  score  does  not  belong  to  the 
student.  It  belongs  to  the  experimental  event  of  which  the  student 
was  a part.  Any  movement  beyond  this  point  requires  another 
experiment  - which,  of  course,  produces  another  event,  with 
concomitant  multiplication  of  confusion  and  error. 
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Frame  of  reference  errors 

Practically,  frame  of  reference  errors  are  indicated  by  specifying  the 
frame  in  which  the  assessment  is  supposedly  based,  indicating  the 
errors  according  to  its  own  and  other  frames,  and  indicating  any 
slides  or  confusions  that  occur  during  the  assessment  events. 

In  testing  programs  on  literacy  the  tests  pretend  to  be  in  the  Specific 
frame  of  reference.  The  tests  are  talked  about  as  though  there  are 
clearly  defined  and  accepted  specific  tasks  which  students  must  do 
successfully  in  order  to  be  considered  literate  or  numerate.  And  that 
there  is  some  predefined  standard  to  which  appeal  may  be  made. 
Neither  of  these  claims  are  true.  The  test  items  w'hich  are  the  basis  of 
complex  statistical  manipulations  are  subjectively  chosen  by  test 
constructors  from  the  pool  available,  which  may  include  some  that 
they  themselves  specifically  construct.  And  there  is  no  standard 
other  than  that  defined  by  the  test  itself.  Some  test  constructors  talk 
of  an  absolute  scale.  They  are  deluding  themselves  (Behar,  1983).  All 
test  data  are  based  on  item  statistics  which  are  norm  referenced  from 
groups  of  test  takers.  So  the  tests  produce  a rank  order  of  merit  and 
the  test  controllers  (test  makers,  educational  administrators,  or 
political  funders),  make  arbitrary  decisions  about  adequacy  (Glass, 
1978).  What  we  can  be  certain  of  is  that  the  tests  will  produce  a rank 
order  in  which  some  students  will  obtain  higher  scores  than  others. 
That  is  what  the  tests  are  designed  to  produce.  Any  implications 
beyond  this  about  adequacy  are  arbitrary  value  judgments. 

Instrument  errors 

Instrumental  error  is  implicit  in  the  construction  of  the  measuring 
instrument  itself;  what  is  conventionally  called  standard  error  of  the 
estimate,  or  is  indicated  by  the  spread  of  judgments  of  independent 
assessors  about  a particular  performance  on  a particular  test. 

One  assumes  that  in  national  literacy  tests  this  relatively  small 
source  of  error  (simple  reliability)  will  be  known  to  test  constructors, 
forgotten  by  test  administrators,  and  withheld  from  teachers  and 
students.  Regardless,  such  an  estimate  of  error  gives  no  information 
about  the  error  of  a particular  student,  and  withhold  the  statistical 
information  that  only  two  thirds  of  actual  students  will  have  "true" 
scores  within  these  limits,  and  as  the  total  numbers  tested  increase, 
an  increased  number  of  individual  students  will  be  given  completely 
unacceptable  estimates. 

At  a more  fundamental  level,  the  instrument  (the  test)  cannot 
measure  anything  because  there  is  no  Standard,  no  adequate  theorv 
-practice  bridging  to  define  the  scale,  no  scale,  and  thus  no  measure 
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that  the  scale  may  proscribe,  that  may  subsequently  be  compared  to 
a standard  of  acceptability. 

Categorisation  errors 

Categorisation  errors  derive  from  confusions  about  the  definition  of 
standard  of  acceptability,  from  differences  in  the  meaning  of  what  is 
being  assessed  and  in  the  magnitude  of  its  measurement,  and  in  the 
variability  of  the  judgment  process  in  which  the  comparison  with 
the  standard  is  made. 

Practically,  categorisation  errors  are  all  those  differences  in 
assessment  description  that  occur  when  particular  data  is  compared 
with  a particular  standard  to  produce  a categorisation  of  the 
assessed  person. 

The  implications  of  this  for  literacy  testing  are  profound.  For  not 
only  is  the  meaning  of  the  score  highly  suspect,  but  there  is  in  fact  no 
standard  of  literacy  with  which  such  a score  may  be  compared.  The 
standard  is  an  arbitrary  point  selected  after  the  event  by  the  test 
makers  and  is  based  on  the  particular  test,  or  on  the  particular  items 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  test.  Such  circularity  in  definition 
produces  a closed  system  that  is  the  stuff  of  fantasy,  but  not  of 
scientific  measurement. 

Comparability  errors 

Comparability  errors  include  all  those  confusions  about  meaning 
and  privileging  that  inhabit  the  addition  of  test  items,  test  scores  or 
grades.  Practically,  comparability  errors  are  indicated  by 
constructing  different  summaries  or  summations  according  to 
competing  models.  The  differences  that  these  produce  indicate  the 
comparability  error. 

Literacy  is  a multi-dimensional  concept.  As  such,  a single 
dimensional  scale  can  be  used  to  measure  the  concept,  but  such  a 
measure  could  not  be  given  a meaning.  In  particular,  any 
categorisation  (involving  a standard,  assuming  one  exists)  cannot  be 
given  a meaning,  because  it  could  never  be  certified  whether  any 
particular  single  - dimensional  score  was  above  or  below  that 
"standard."  Because  such  meaning  is  central  to  the  notion  of  validity, 
such  inability  to  give  a meaning  makes  any  uni-  dimensional  test  of 
literacy  constitutionally  invalid. 

Prediction  errors 


Practically,  prediction  error  is  indicated  by  the  differences  between 
what  is  predicted  (or  more  subtly  implied)  by  the  assessment  data, 
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and  what  is  later  assessed  as  the  case  in  the  predicted  event. 

There  is  an  implication  in  the  national  literacy  program  that  the 
scores  show  that  some  children  are  illiterate,  and  that  without 
special  intervention  triggered  by  this  test  they  will  remain  illiterate. 
Such  an  implication  could  be  empirically  tested,  assuming  there  was 
some  satisfactory  definition  of  illiterate.  1 know  of  no  such 
definition,  or  of  any  program  to  develop  one  or  otherwise 
empirically  test  the  effects  of  the  testing. 

Logical  type  errors 

Logical  type  errors  occur  whenever  there  is  confusion  between 
statements  about  a class  of  events,  and  statements  about  individual 
items  of  that  class.  Practically,  logical  type  errors  are  made  explicit 
when  the  explicit  and  implicit  truth  claims  of  a particular  assessment 
are  examined  and  any  logical  type  errors  are  made  explicit.  Such 
exposure  may  invalidate  such  claims. 

In  a rare  burst  of  intellectual  honesty  the  earlier  versions  of  the 
literacy  test  were  headed  "Aspects  of  literacy"  (NSW,  1995).  Such  a 
test  cannot  be  a test  of  literacy.  Statements  about  some  members  of 
the  class  do  not  apply  to  the  whole  class.  All  literacy  and  numeracy 
tests  have  this  problem.  They  are  essentially  a summation  of  the 
specific  items  that  the  test  comprises,  and  assumptions  cannot  be 
made  of  implications  beyond  this.  Psychometrics  could  be  defined  as 
a statistical  sampling  game  that  produces  a fantasy  about  traits  in 
order  to  sidestep  the  contradictions  that  flow  from  the  reality  that  all 
test  scores  are  summations  of  discrete  elements,  and  that  all 
information  about  the  individual  elements  is  lost  in  the  summation. 

Value  errors 

Value  errors  are  indicated  by  making  explicit  the  value  positions 
explicit  or  implicit  in  the  various  phases  of  the  assessment  event, 
including  its  consequences,  and  specifying  any  contradiction  or 
confusion  (difference)  that  is  evident. 

The  National  tests  purport  to  give  information  about  individual 
students  that  might  lead  to  remedial  action.  The  value  appealed  to  is 
that  of  helping  students  and  improving  performance.  The  tests  are 
not  diagnostic  and  so  give  no  information  about  what  particular 
misconceptions  or  problems  (if  any)  particular  students  may  have, 
apart  from  the  extremely  error-prone  response  from  one  or  two 
items.  Pven  if  such  diagnosis  were  available,  its  usefulness  woulil 
depend  on  teachers  being  able  to  use  it  to  improve  student 
performance.  And  since  it  is  not  known  whether  or  not  teachers 
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have  already  targeted  some  children  for  exti'a  attention,  its 
usefulness  would  depend  on  whether  the  test  produces  the  same 
group  for  special  attention,  and  in  cases  of  difference  whether  the 
National  test  produced  a more  valid  selection. 


As  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  tests  will  help  children,  it  may  be 
less  naive  to  suggest  that  the  main  value  behind  the  test  is  to  help 
politicians  gain  prestige  by  appearing  to  solve  a problem  (which 
may  not  exist). 


Consequential  errors 


Consequential  errors  are  indicated  by  the  differential  positive  and 
negative  effects  that  individual  teachers  and  students  attribute  to  the 
assessment  process.  At  a more  profound  level  the  test  may  involve 
an  explication  of  the  very  construction  of  their  individuality,  and  all 
of  the  potentially  violating  consequences  of  such  constructions. 


The  focus  of  the  testing  will  be  on  those  who  are  lower  in  the  rank 
order.  Theoretically  these  will  be  identified,  and  will  improve  as  a 
result  of  special  instruction.  The  magical  improvement  kit  has  not 
yet  been  produced,  so  such  consequences  are  doubtful,  especially  as 
literacy  (as  most  people  understand  the  term),  is  so  dependent  on  a 
whole  range  of  experiences  outside  the  school.  What  is  more  certain 
as  a consequence  is  that  such  students  will  be  classified  as  "failures" 
or  "remedial"  and  will,  in  m.any  cases,  construct  their  individuality 
accordingly. 


Summary 


Practically,  the  description  (measurement)  of  a person's  literacy  is 
not  dependent  on  any  notion  of  a single  truth,  but  rather  on  one  of 
differences  between  multiple  truths,  all  with  some  claim  to 
legitimacy;  these  are  implicit  in  the  production  of  the  assessment 
event,  in  the  interpretations  of  the  assessed  and  the  assessor's 
experience  of  that  event,  including  categorisations,  and  in  the 
particular  intended  and  received  meaning  of  the  communication  of 
that  judgment  to  others.  The  error  becomes  explicit  when  all  of  these 
phases  of  the  assessment  event  are  specified;  when  genuinel)' 
independent  events  are  constructed;  when  independent 
categorisations  are  produced  by  participants  in  the  c ent;  when  the 
judgments,  and  the  meanings  given  to  those  judgments  by  involved 
persons,  are  compared. 


When  such  errors,  contradictions,  and  cunfusit)ns  are  acknowledged, 
the  pristine  purit}’  of  the  test  score  disappears,  to  be  replaced  by  a 
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wide  fuzzy  band  of  possibilities;  then  rank  orders  recede,  standards 
evaporate,  categorisations  are  exposed  as  fantasy,  and  the  whole 


inane  and  monstrous  structure  crumbles. 


National  literacy  tests  have  thirteen  charges  (at  least)  to  answer 
before  being  considered  valid.  Many  of  these  are  so  fundamental 
that  1 doubt  any  reputable  educator  would  take  the  case. 


University  grades 
Context 

Just  as  honesty  begins  with  self,  so  truthfulness  should  not  ignore 
the  home  campus.  My  own  university  has  announced  a new  grading 
system  for  the  categorisation  of  students  (Flinders  University  of 
South  Australia,  1997).  An  analysis  of  the  grade  descriptions 
indicates  six  criteria  are  used.  A summary  of  the  descriptors  is  given 
in  Table  1 (see  next  page). 

In  the  next  section  1 will  examine  this  grading  system  in  terms  of  the 
thirteen  sources  of  invalidity. 

Temporal  errors 

If  grades  refer  to  a particular  race  that  students  have  competed  in, 
then  temporal  errors  need  not  concern  us.  Description  of  the  event 
includes  a particular  time  and  place  and  tomorrow  is  another  day.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  presumed  to  indicate  some  skill  or 
competency  of  the  student,  then  they  must  also  be  presumed  to  have 
some  constancy  over  time.  Tomorrow  is  the  same  day  in  terms  of 
traits  and  capacities  and  skills  and  understandings.  At  an  ideological 
level  the  whole  exercise  depends  on  this.  So  if  "skills"  are  developing 
then  logically  only  the  most  recent  performance  should  count.  And 
if  they  are  not  developing  then  what  are  the  students  learning? 

Table  1 Grade  descriptions 
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1 Grade 

! 

core  work 

knowledge, 

competency 

texts 

wider  j debates 

reading  | approaches 

! 

original 
j and 
1 creative 

! ■ “ 

1 pass  2 

: 50-54 

undertaken 

adequate 

basic 

1 some 
1 familiarity 

i 

! pass  1 

i 55-64 
1 

i 

1 

i 

more 

sound 

sound 

i 

» 

1 

i good 
1 general 
level  of 
I familiarity 

1 

1 

] 

i credit 
i 65-74 

i 

additional 

sound 

1 sound 

I 

i 
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Further  to  this,  if  they  have  actually  learnt  through  the  process  of 
doing  the  project,  or  through  any  subsequent  feedback,  then  the 
product  becomes  invalid  because  the  state  of  the  student  is  now 
different  from  that  state  when  the  product  was  produced,  and 
another  temporal  error  has  been  perpetrated. 


In  this  sense,  tests  are  premised  on  an  assumption  of  student  stasis; 
the  more  the  student  learns  during  or  subsequent  to  any  test 
information,  the  more  that  test  information  becomes  outdated  and 
hence  in  error. 


Contextual  errors 


The  grade  descriptors  do  not  mention  context.  But  they  imply  a 
range  of  possible  contexts,  assessment  modes,  media,  and  processes. 
In  order  to  make  sense  of  such  grades  we  must  infer  that  the 
performances  on  which  they  are  based  are  independent  of  the 
context  in  which  they  are  produced;  that  is,  they  must  represent  a 
fixed  measurable  property  of  the  student  rather  than  a particular 
response  to  contextual  events.  It  has  been  argued  in  this  thesis  that 
to  believe  this  is  an  ontological  error.  Regardless,  it  is  obvious  that 
human  behaviour,  including  cognitive  behaviour,  viiries  markedly 
according  to  context,  so  to  reduce  contextual  error  of  the  grades  it 
would  be  necessary  to  specify  the  context  of  the  events  resulting  in 
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students'  products,  and  the  events  resulting  in  the  assessors  product 
(the  grade). 

Without  such  contextual  specification  therefore  the  grades  must  of 
necessity  be  invalid. 

Labelling  errors 

There  are  two  labels;  the  label  that  describes  the  measure,  and  the 
label  that  describes  what  is  measured.  The  assumption  of  these 
descriptors  is  that  the  measure  can  exist  independent  of  what  is 
measured.  That  grades  have  a reality  independent  of  what  is  being 
graded.  That  administrative  convenience  can  become  a substantive 
reality.  As  indeed  it  will.  But  at  what  cost  to  professional  integrity  or 
student  justice? 

And  even  if  this  assumption  is  not  nonsense,  there  is  still  the 
problem  of  the  meaning  of  the  grade.  As  1 have  indicated,  the  grade 
demarcations  are  so  vague  that  errors  within  each  criteria  must  be 
immense.  Further,  once  the  criteria  become  combined  into  a single 
dimension  all  information  about  individual  criteria  is  lost,  so  all 
meaning  related  to  the  criteria  likewise  dissolves. 

Attachment  errors 

As  1 .have  reiterated  in  many  places  in  many  ways  in  this  thesis, 
information  gained  from  tests  is  information  about  an  event  in 
which  an  individual  student  is  an  element.  Any  attempt  to  attach  the 
description  or  data  to  the  student,  rather  than  to  the  total  event,  is  an 
ontological  slide.  Attempts  to  not  only  attach  to  the  student,  but  to 
some  particular  conceptual  entity  which  the  student  is  fantasised  to 
have,  takes  us  even  deeper  into  the  ontological  bog.  Error  is  reduced 
as  the  completeness  of  the  event  is  recaptured.  Such  recapturing,  of 
course,  nullifies  the  use  of  simple  numerical  and  graded  categories. 

In  this  case  we  have,  in  terms  of  the  definitions  of  the  grades,  at  least 
six  independent  classification  e\'ents,  all  of  which  are  supposed  to 
contribute  to  the  final  grade.  Error  is  indicated  by  anv  differences  or 
confusions  of  grade  within  or  among  such  events. 

Frame  of  reference  errors 

The  criteria  would  appear  to  indicate  the  Specific  frame.  Within  each 
criteria  there  are  indicators  of  grade  demarcations.  However,  these 
are  hardly  adequate  for  specifying  any  standards.  What  is  the 
difference  between  basic,  sound,  advanced,  and  in-depth?  How  dc' 
yt>u  draw  fine  lines  between  sitme  familiai  it\',  good  general  level  t>f 
familiarity,  broad  familiarity  and  facility  at  applying?  And  how  do 
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you  differentiate  between  developing  a capacity  for  creativity,  and 
combining  knowledge  with  creativity?  How  else  would  you  know  a 
capacity  was  being  developed  than  by  relating  it  to  knowledge? 
Obviously  within  the  specific  frame  the  indicators  for  cut-offs  are 
hopelessly  inadequate,  and  in  this  frame  the  system  is  grossly 
invalid. 

Perhaps  though  this  is  unfair.  Perhaps  it  is  only  political  fashion  that 
has  forced  this  appearance  of  competency.  The  word  "highest" 
appears  tv\ice,  and  this  is  obviously  a normative  term  belonging  to 
the  General  frame.  Yet  there  are  no  percentiles  given  for  grade 
boundaries,  so  standards  are  not  possible  to  define  within  this 
frame.  There  are  of  course  marks  given  that  are  appropriate  to  each 
grade.  The  Calender  makes  it  clear,  or  at  least  implies  strongly,  that 
these  marks  are  awarded  as  subdivisions  of  the  grade,  rather  than 
that  the  grades  are  based  on  ..ome  previously  determined  marks. 
What  is  done  in  practice  is  moot.  Regardless,  the  system  is 
unworkable  in  the  General  frame,  because  there  are  no  guidelines  in 
this  frame  to  decide  grade  boundaries.  Within  this  frame  therefore 
immense  errors  of  miscategorisation  must  be  expected. 

In  the  Judge's  frame,  where  as  the  reader  will  recall  there  is  no  error 
by  definition,  there  is  no  problem.  There  never  is.  Judges  have  no 
problem  differentiating  between  more  core  work,  additional  core 
work,  and  considerable  additional  core  work.  Even  when,  as  appears 
to  be  the  general  case  from  the  descriptions  of  courses  given  in  the 
Calender,  no  core  is  specified.  Or  even,  indeed,  between  the  different 
"soundness"  that  differentiates  pass  level  1 from  credit  when  applied 
to  sound  knowledge  and  competencies,  and  the  sound 
understanding  of  texts. 

It  scorns  apparent  that  the  criteria  here  are  a competency  smoko 
screen,  a vague  set  of  hints  that  allow  assessors  to  continue  to  do 
what  they  have  traditionally  done;  create  a comparative  order  of 
merit  of  doubtful  meaning , and  at  the  same  time  allocate  rather 
arbitrary  grade  boundaries  to  the  rank  order.  The  specification  of 
criteria,  naive  and  inadequate  as  they  are,  nevertheless  fortifies  the 
"scientism"  of  the  Judge'*'  frame,  armouring  its  uncertain  certainties 
with  a coating  of  currer . assessment  dogma. 

Instrumental  errors 

With  a plethora  of  assessment  modes-a.ssignments,  practical  work, 
observations,  tests,  examinations,  it  is  sometimes  difticult  to  actualK’ 
locate  the  instrument,  the  "objeetis’e"  machine  that  makes  the 
measure.  And  of  course  there  is  no  such  objective  machine.  The 
fantasy  that  tests  of  various  kinds  are  measuring  iiastrumenls 
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unfortunately  remains  a prevailing  myth  in  the  assessment  of 
persons.  The  assessment  modes  are  merely  techniques  used  to  fix  a 
performance  in  time  and  space,  to  give  it  reality  through  some 
semblance  of  permanency.  This  allows,  at  least  theoretically, 
independent  judgments  to  be  made  of  their  "quality"  or  relative 
merit. 


In  practice  the  actual  instrument,  the  place  where  the  standard 
resides,  the  conceptual  theory-practise  link  is  established,  the  mark 
is  produced,  the  comparisons  are  made,  and  the  categorisations 
established  — all  of  these  exist  inside  the  mind  of  the  examiner.  So 
there  is  no  objective  instrument,  and  the  assessment  is  clearly  in  the 
responsive  mode,  subject  to  all  the  normal  variations  and  anomalies 
of  idiosyncratic  subjective  judgments.  Single  examiners,  which  is  the 
norm  for  university  assessments,  disguises  this  reality  by  nullifying 
in  advance  all  competing  judgments. 


Categorisation  errors 

Within  each  criteria  the  categorisation  boundaries  are  defined  by 
words  or  phrases  of  extraordinary  vagueness  and  imprecision,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  this  purports  to  be  the  official  description  of 
the  categories  that  determine  students'  futures. 

For  example,  assuming  that  the  "core  work"  for  a particular  course 
has  been  precisely  defined,  then  it  might  indeed  be  possible  to 
determine  whether  it  had  been  "undertaken."  Or  even  if  "more"  than 
the  required  work  was  done,  meriting  a pass  1 classification.  But 
how  to  distinguish  this  "more"  from  the  "additional"  core  work 
required  for  a credit,  or  the  "considerable  additional"  work  required 
for  a distinction  or  a high  distinction,  is  unspecified.  And  how  does 
the  "sound"  knowledge  and  competency  required  for  a pass  1 differ 
from  the  "sound"  knowledge  and  competency  required  for  a credit, 
and  in  what  way  is  that  different  from  the  "advanced"  knowledge 
and  competency  required  for  a distinction  or  the  "highest  level" 
required  for  a high  distinction?  Surely  it  would  be  easier  to  be 
honest  and  say:  "Rank  order  the  students  somehow  and  then  draw 
arbitrary  grade  boundaries!" 

Comparability  errors 

How  are  estimates  for  different  criteria  to  be  summated?  The 
meaning  of  the  final  grade  can  only  have  a meaning  in  relation  to  the 
criteria  if  the  loadings  for  each  criteria  are  transparent,  for  how  can 
wo  compare  grades  if  they  can  mean  different  things.  And  how  can 
we  compare  them  anyway?  How  does  "developing  a capacitv  for 
original  and  creative  work"  in  Commercial  Law  B compare  with  the 
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same  description  in  Human  Resource  Management  or  Mathematics 
1 A or  Cognitive  Science?  What  could  "developing  a capacity" 
possibly  mean  in  any  context,  for  that  matter?  And  how  can  you 
compare  the  core  work  between  subjects  when  it  isn't  specified  in 
most  cases?  Indeed,  if  it  isn't  specified  in  some  detail  the  whole 
grade  description  structure  is  entirely  unworkable  within  a subject, 
for  how  could  "additional"  be  judged  without  knowing  what  it  was 
additional  to? 


Prediction  errors 

W'hilst  there  are  no  overt  predictions  made  in  terms  of  these  grades, 
there  are  some  covert  ones  of  immense  significance.  Certainly  entry 
to  higher  degree  programs  is  largely  determined  by  the  grades 
obtained,  so  there  is  an  implicit  prediction  that  students  with  lower 
grades  are  less  suited  to  such  further  work.  And,  of  course,  students 
who  fail  are  predicted  as  unsuited  to  qualify  for  work  in  particular 
fields. 


Performance  in  academic  course  work,  even  if  it  could  be  accurately 
assessed,  is  very  different  from  performance  in  professional  work 
contexts.  Yet  the  former  is  often,  and  increasingly,  a necessary 
prerequisite  for  the  latter.  So  the  predictive  validity  of  the  grades 
would  seem  to  be  of  vital  importance,  especially  in  those  professions 
that  require  academic  qualifications. 


As  indicated  in  Chapter  15,  predictions  about  job  performance  on 
the  basis  of  any  selection  criteria  tend  to  be  very  low  indeed,  and 
correlations  of  0.3  are  considered  very  adequate.  That  this  is  ten 
percent  better  than  pure  chance  indicates  the  immensity  of  the 
predictive  error,  and  the  extraordinary  extent  of  the  social  injustice 
perpetrated  through  such  mechanisms. 

Logical  type  errors 


Referral  to  Table  1 indicates  there  are  six  elements  to  the  class  of 
each  grade.  Are  all  elements  required  for  the  grade  to  be  awarded? 
Or  are  five  out  of  six  enough?  Or  is  one  element  enough  for  a higher 
grade?  Could  a person  graded  pass  2 be  at  a high  distinction  in  five 
elements  and  be  categorised  pass  because  they  had  not  done  wider 
reading?  How  would  we  know  that?  If  the  elements  must  all  be 
attained  for  a given  level  of  grade  then  necessarily  the  lowest  level 
in  any  element  will  alone  determine  the  grade.  If  individual 
common  sense  gives  the  answers  to  these  questions  what  can  grades 
mean  when  common  sense  is  so  disparate? 


Attention  to  possible  logical  type  errors  of  this  sort  indicate 
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inevitable  massive  confusion  and  thus  error  in  the  interpretation  of 
these  grades. 

Value  errors 

What  are  some  of  the  value  errors  implicit  in  this  system?  An 
obvious  one  is  that  "more  and  less"  is  synonymous  with  "better  and 
worse."  This  shows  very  clearly  in  the  descriptors  for  core  work, 
knowledge  and  competency,  and  wider  reading.  The  clear 
implication  of  these  columns  is  that  more  is  better. 

This  has  considerable  social  as  well  as  semantic  significance.  There  is 
a value  clearly  implied  that  students  should  do  more  work  than  is 
specified  or  required,  and  that  merit  is  accumulated  through  such 
activity.  There  are  uncomfortable  parallels  here  with  current  work 
practices  in  a competitive  market,  where  workers  are  increasingly 
expected  to  work  longer  hours  for  no  additional  remuneration,  and 
this  exploitation  becomes  twisted  by  ideology  to  become  a symptom 
of  professionalism. 

Another  value,  whose  implications  influence  comparability  errors,  is 
that  of  terribly  ordered  learning.  The  six  criteria  must  march  along 
in  unison  otherwise  they  are  unusable.  It  seems,  for  example,  that 
original  and  creative  thinking  can  only  occur  after  masses  of  core, 
and  additional  conceptual  work,  has  been  understood.  Is  this  true? 
Cannot  innovative  practical  methodologies  be  constructed  with  very 
little  specific  knowledge?  Cannot  original  and  creative  practical 
experiments  and  equipment  design  be  produced  to  specifications 
with  almost  no  knowledge  of  background  theory?  The  limiting  of 
the  terms  original  and  creative  to  the  top  two  grades  involves  very 
prejudicial  assumptions. 

Consequential  errors 

How  quickly  and  how  intensely  do  students  accept  the  judgnaents  of 
their  assessors  as  to  the  relative  merit  and  idiosyncratic  opinion 
(disguised  as  absolute  value)  of  their  academic  performance?  To 
what  extent  is  the  camouflage  of  error,  the  appearance  of  certainty,  a 
predominant  factor  in  this  acceptance?  To  what  extent  does  such 
acceptance  affect  later  work,  either  positively  or  negatively?  To  what 
extent  is  the  academic  student  constructed  by  the  apparently 
objective  measurements  of  their  grades? 

Such  effects  may  be  consistent  within  discernible  sub-groups  of 
students,  or  may  be  individually  differentiated.  Regardless,  the 
questions  indicate  a particular  category  of  invalidity,  and  in  fairness 
to  all  students  demand  answers  if  the  extent  of  invalidity  for  this 
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criteria  is  to  be  explicated. 


Not  a problem 


Does  the  confusion  with  its  attendant  error  that  is  evident  here 
create  a problem  for  assessment  in  academia?  It  would  seem  not. 
Hopeless  as  the  descriptors  are,  they  are  probably  no  better  or  worse 
than  those  they  replaced,  nor  of  others  elsewhere.  Academics  just  do 
not  seem  to  problematise  confusion  and  error  in  the  measurement  of 
"standards,"  at  least  not  in  academic  discourse. 


Is  validity  an  issue?  I checked  the  journal  Assessment  and 
Evaluation  in  Higher  Education.  Of  a total  of  195  articles  in  this 
journal  from  1986  to  1996  only  nine  dealt,  directly  or  by  implication, 
with  the  problem  of  error,  or  inconsistency,  or  lack  of  validity  in 
grading  or  marking.  Of  these  nine  there  were  three  articles  on 
validity  which  did  not  deal  with  inconsistency  or  error  as  any  sort  of 
a problem  or  issue.  Four  dealt  with  marker  reliability,  and  tv\^o  of 
these  trivialised  the  notion  of  error  in  their  conclusions. 


Closer  to  home,  Orrel's  (1997)  examination  of  the 
thinking-in-assessment  of  "everyday  academics"  revealed  sometimes 
some  angst  in  assigning  a grade,  but  little  concern  that  the 
"standard"  itself  might  be  illusory.  And  she  commented  that  "A 
notable  silence  in  the  academic's  discourse  was  any  reference  to  the 
considerable  technical  measures  that  exist  for  assuring  validity  and 
reliability  in  assessment" (p397).  But  then,  as  they  were  clearly  in  the 
Judges  frame  of  reference,  such  comment  would  have  constituted  a 
mind-shattering  contradiction. 


Conclusion 

In  the  vernacular,  it's  a matter  of  "no  worries,  mate,  business  as 
usual!" 

Return  to  Table  of  Contents 
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Part  7:  Concluding  statement 


Chapter  20:  Out  of  the  fog 


Chapter  20:  Out  of  the  fog 

This  study  was  begun  to  answer  one  fundamental  question: 

How  is  error  in  measurement  of  standards  obscured  in  most 
practical  events  involving  assessment  of  persons? 

Before  I commenced  work  on  this  thesis  I had  already  worked 
on  this  particular  aspect  for  two  years,  and  had  written  about 
ten  chapters  for  a book  on  the  subject.  Further  work  during  the 
past  two  years  at  Flinders  University  has  developed  and 
enlarged  the  scope  of  the  work.  As  well,  I have  traversed  some 
side  roads,  taken  some  wrong  turnings,  and  come  to  a few  dead 
ends.  For  example,  at  one  stage  it  seemed  the  whole  focus  of  the 
work  would  be  on  competencies.  At  another  point  interviews 
with  assessment  experts,  administrators,  teachers  and  students 
loomed  large  on  the  agenda.  So  at  various  times  I was  diverted 
from  the  main  topic  but  always  returned  to  it,  often  with  fresh 
insights. 

Tying  the  focus  to  the  concepts  of  validity  and  invalidity  was  a 
relatively  late  development,  only  possible  after  the  literature  on 
validity  was  reframed  as  an  advocacy  for  the  test  taker.  The 
centrality  of  comparability  to  the  whole  assessment  issue  was 
similarly  a late  discovery. 

I am  personally  pleased  at  the  outcome.  1 can  now  make  some 
sense  out  of  what  seemed  non-sense;  I have  shown  how  some  of 
the  fudging  was  accomplished,  and  why  it  was  important,  in 
terms  of  social  stability,  to  do  so.  At  the  same  time  1 have,  I 
believe,  forged  a powerful  tool  for  the  analysis  of  invalidity  of 
assessment,  and  hence  of  error  in  the  categorisation  of 
individual  persons— a tool  based  on  a shift  in  positioning  from 
test  giver  to  test  taker. 

In  a rational  world  the  thirteen  sources  of  invalidity,  developed 
in  many  cases  by  reframing  and  repositioning  the  accepted 
scholarship  in  the  field  of  assessment,  should  be  sufficient  to 
halt  the  conceptual  blindness,  the  blatant  suppression  of  error, 
the  subtle  fudges,  and  the  myth  of  certainty  that  permeates  the 
"science"  and  expertise  of  categorising  people.  Full  acceptance 
and  individual  specification  of  even  one  of  these  sources  could 
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revolutionise  current  practice.  Hov^'ever,  as  the  study  indicates, 
the  world  in  which  assessment  resides  is  far  from  that  rational 
world  to  which  much  of  the  writing  in  this  thesis  appeals. 

I have  tried  to  be  clear  about  some  of  the  forces  that  w'ork  on  all 
of  us  that  will  encourage  the  reader  to  react  strongly  and 
negatively  to  many  of  my  arguments,  to  dismiss  them  as 
anathema.  The  work  is  immoral  in  that  it  conceptually  threatens 
the  inviolability  of  standards  and  their  measurement,  a lynch 
pin  of  the  cultural  production  of  the  modern  individual.  And  it 
is  revolutionary  in  that  action  based  on  its  conclusions  would 
destabilise  to  a point  of  destruction  many,  probably  most, 
educational  and  work  practices  that  result  in  the  categorisation 
of  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  basic  contentions  of  this  project  are  not 
contentious  at  the  top  levels  of  evaluation  in  Education, 
Medicine,  or  Law:  Ph  D theses  in  Education  are  assessed  by 
different  examiners  and  it  is  expected  that  such  assessors  will 
often  differ  in  their  judgments  of  quality;  when  expert  opinions 
are  sought  in  medicine  both  diagnosis  and  treatment 
prescriptions  may  differ  markedly;  and  the  seven  judges  in  the 
high  court  often  give  conflicting  verdicts. 

The  work  could  be  criticised  as  being  unduly  negative.  Even  if 
the  claims  of  the  thesis  are  true,  or  partially  true,  is  its  position 
not  destructively  unhelpful?  We  need  to  categorise  people,  so 
take  away  the  standard  and  what  remains?  How  can  people  live 
with  the  certainty  of  uncertainty?  At  the  very  least,  give  us  an 
alternative.  And  whilst  I have  not  developed  the  alternatives,  I 
have  certainly  presented  them.  The  Responsive  frame  has  many 
developed  modes  of  assessment  within  its  boundaries.  The 
chapter  on  quality  clearly  indicates  one  way  to  go.  We  li\’e  in  a 
world  of  complexity  and  uncertainty,  a fuzzy 
multi-dimensional  world  of  immense  variety  and  diverse 
interpretations.  What  is  challenged  in  this  work  is  the  myth  that 
this  complexity  can  be  reduced  to  simple  linear  dimension  b\' 
some  sort  of  examination,  as  a preliminary  to  comparing  with 
some  standard  of  adequacy  somewhere  defined. 

This  thesis  does  not  contend  that  people  cannot  be  pinpointed 
along  such  dimensions,  butterflies  permanently  fixed  on  the 
board.  It  happens  to  millions  every  day.  WTiat  is  shown  is  that 
such  categorisations  are  ine\’itably  permeated  with  confusion, 
uncertainty  and  error,  that  genuine  rather  than  fudged 
estimates  of  much  of  tWs  error  can  be  made,  and  that  this 
particular  violation  of  the  human  mind  and  spirit  will  continue 
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Abstract 

The  Western  Governors  University  (WGU)  and  the  California 
Virtual  University  (CVU)  are  revealing  examples  of  the  complex 
issues  involved  in  implementing  distance  learning  on  the  public  policy 
level.  Although  technology  is  certainly  important,  it  has  masked  the 
fact  that  the  WGU  and  CVU  initiatives  mark  the  rise  of 
learner-centered  higher  education  and  the  increased  role  of  business  in 
the  academy.  In  comparing  and  contrasting  WGU  and  CVU,  it  is  clear 
that  the  WGU  is  a more  radical  proposition  because  of 
competency-based  credit  and  the  connection  with  private  industry. 
Two  important  issues  driving  public  policy  are  raised  in  these  two 
efforts:  First,  arc  the  California  and  Western  Governors  Association 
initiatives  the  product  of  the  commercialization  of  education  or  the 
result  of  a reform  of  higher  education  that  may  lead  to  an  increased 
Icarncr-cciUercd  orientation?  Second,  what  is  the  appropriate  role  of 
private  industry'  in  higher  education? 
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Distance  learning  has  become  the  focus  of  a great  deal  of 
attention  in  higher  education  circles  in  the  past  few  years.  While  a 
fascination  with  the  technology  has  led  to  enthusiasm  from  many,  it 
has  met  with  equally  intense  opposition  from  others.  On  the  policy 
level,  the  Western  Governors  University  (WGU)  and  the  California 
Virtual  University  (CVU)  are  revealing  examples  of  the  complex 
issues  involved  in  implementing  distance  learning.  Although  the 
technology  is  certainly  important,  it  has  masked  the  fact  that  the  WGU 
and  CVU  initiatives  mark  the  rise  of  learner-centered  higher  education 
and  the  increased  role  of  business  in  the  academy. 

In  comparing  and  contrasting  these  two  policy  efforts  the 
following  key  issues  emerge: 

• private  industry  in  higher  education 

• competency-based  vs.  seat  time  credit 

• university  govemance/faculty  labor  issues 

• accreditation 

• education  vs.  training 

• state  residency  and  funding 

• consumerism  in  education 

I will  not  address  here  the  learning  theory  debate  about  the 
validity  or  value  of  distance  learning,  but  will  instead  focus  on  the 
policy  issues,  as  well  as  the  forces  behind  the  policies.  The  overall 
organization  of  this  article  is  to  look  first  at  the  recent  history  of  policy 
efforts  in  California  and  through  the  Western  Governors  Association, 
then  examine  the  debate  surrounding  key  issues,  and  finally  draw 
conclusions  which  point  to  future  directions  in  higher  education 
policy. 

History  of  Western  Governors  University 

The  official  origin  of  the  Western  Governors  University  was  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  that  followed  the  positive  reception  of 
a report  called  "From  Vision  to  Reality."  The  memorandum  cited 
specific  needs  that  it  wanted  to  address  including  access,  affordability, 
and  certification. 

The  strength  and  well-being  of  our  states  and  the  nation 
depend  increasingly  on  a strong  higher  education  system  that 
helps  individuals  adapt  to  our  rapidly  changing  economy  and 
society;  and  States  must  look  to  telecommunications  and 
information  technologies  to  provide  greater  access  and 
choice  to  a population  that  increasingly  must  have  affordable 
education  and  training  opportunities  and  the  certification  of 
competency  throughout  their  lives  (Western  Governors 
Association,  1996). 

In  the  subsequent  Resolution  96-002  signed  on  .lunc  24,  1996,  the 
Western  Governors  Association  also  agreed  to  support  collaboration 
with  businesses,  between  universities,  and  among  states  on  financial 
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aid  issues.  The  Governors  charged  a design  team  with  creating  a 
design  plan  for  a virtual  university  describing  how  such  an  entity  could 
be  developed  and  financed.  The  primary  elements  of  the  mission  of 
this  entity  adapted  from  the  "From  Vision  to  Reality"  document  were 
identified  as  expanding  access,  formal  recognition  of  skills  and 
knowledge,  shifting  the  focus  of  education  to  competence  from  "seat 
time,"  and  new  approaches  to  teaching  and  assessment.  The  strategic 
implementation  would  be  based  on  a market-orientation  that  is 
learner-centered,  accredited,  competency-based,  regional  and  quickly 
initiated.  In  their  prospectus,  the  design  team  identified  their  basic 
approach  as  creating  broader  markets  for  existing  educational  services, 
fostering  the  development  of  new  products  where  unmet  needs  are 
identified,  utilizing  market  mechanisms,  and  removing  barriers  to 
interstate  flows  of  educational  activities.  Further,  they  identified  the 
role  of  the  WGU  as  to  provide  the  means  for  assessing  an  individual's 
competence,  act  as  a vehicle  for  identifying  providers  of  educational 
programs,  and  to  provide  support  services. 

Most  importantly,  the  prospectus  advocated  the  creation  of 
regional  centers  franchised  by  the  WGU  as  points  of  access  for 
services.  These  regional  centers  would  not  necessarily  be  existing 
educational  institutions.  Organizations  will  apply  to  become  regional 
centers  and  for-profit  businesses  will  not  be  excluded.  The  WGU  will 
also  contract  with  providers  of  educational  materials  and  assessment 
instruments.  Essentially,  the  WGU  is  promoting  the  creation  of  both  a 
consortium  and  a new  educational  institution  which  is  separately 
accredited.  The  role  of  WGU  will  be  to  provide  centralized 
governance,  policy  guidance  and  quality  control. 

Currently,  the  WGU  is  in  a pilot  phase.  It  is  forming  the 
administrative  staff  and  has  received  "Eligibility  for  Candidacy"  status 
from  the  Inter-Regional  Accreditation  Committee  (IRAC).  Initially  it 
will  focus  on  the  offering  of  A.A.  degrees  and  certificates  rather  than 
bachelor’s  degrees. 

History  of  California  Virtual  University 

In  1989  the  California  Legislature  approved  Senate  Bill  1202 
which  directed  the  California  Postsecondary  Education  Commission 
(CPEC)  to  develop  a State  policy  on  distance  learning.  The  resulting 
report,  "State  Policy  on  Technology  for  Distance  Learning"  suggested 
a policy  emphasizing  eC;Uily,  quality,  diversity,  efficiency,  and 
accountability.  However,  largely  because  of  the  extreme  funding 
cutbacks  in  the  early  nineties,  the  distance  learning  plans  could  not  be 
implemented  by  the  legislature. 

In  1996  the  economy  began  to  turn  around  in  California  and  the 
distance  learning  initiatives  were  picked  up  again.  With  the  projection 
of  450,000  additional  college-age  students  over  the  next  1 0 years  in 
California  by  CPEC,  the  legislature  looked  at  technology  as  a partial 
solution.  CPEC  subsequently  wrote  two  reports,  "Moving  Forward:  A 
Preliminar>'  Discussion  of  Technology  and  Transfonnation  in 
California  Higher  Education"  (CPEC.  1996)  and  "Coming  of 
Infomiation  Age  in  California  Higher  Education"  (CPEC,  1997), 
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which  attempted  to  address  the  need  for  an  overall  state-wide  approach 
to  technology  in  education.  A third  report  from  CPEC  which  will 
focus  on  research  in  connection  with  distance  learning  theory  is  due  to 
be  released  late  in  1998. 

Executive  Order  W-1 53-97  established  the  California  Virtual 
University  Design  Team  with  the  charge  of  recommending  a blueprint 
to  meet  somewhat  vague  needs. 


...  by  w'hich  Califomia-based  institutions  of  higher  education 
may  serve  the  needs  of  California  students  and  employers 
through  emerging  technology-enhanced  educational 
programs,  as  well  as  reach  national  and  global  demand  for 
such  programs  and  content  (State  of  California,  1997). 


In  the  1998-99  budget,  Governor  Wilson  has  requested  a total  of  S14 
million  to  encourage  distance  learning,  with  S6.1  million  specifically 
earmarked  for  CVU.  Wilson’s  plans  include  SI  million  each  for  UC 
and  eSU  to  develop  online  courses,  and  S3.9  million  for  the  California 
Community  Colleges  (Coleman,  1998). 

Assembly  Bill  2431  was  introduced  on  February  20,  1998  paving 
the  way  for  creating  standards  of  distance  learning  practice  in 
California  and  establishing  the  Matching  Grant  Program  to  assist 
California  institutions  in  the  development  of  distance  learning  courses. 
In  the  text  of  the  Bill  it  is  stated;  "Distance  education  shall  be  utilized 
by  the  state  to  achieve  its  goals  for  education,  equity,  quality,  choice, 
efficiency,  and  accountability  (State  of  California,  1998)." 

This  Bill  also  advocates  collaboration  betw'een  the  private  sector 
and  educational  institutions.  In  relationship  to  industry  involvement, 
AB2431  says; 


The  state  shall  encourage  collaboration  betw'een  the  private 
sector  and  the  educational  institutions  in  the  use  of 
technology  both  to  enhance  the  quality  of  education  in  the 
classroom  and  to  expand  and  enhance  the  delivery  of 
educational  services  ic  homes  and  worksites. 


In  a separate  but  related  effort  called  the  California  Educational 
Technology  Initiative  (CETI),  the  CSU  system  proposed  an  agreement 
w'ith  corporate  sponsors  to  provide  an  infrastructure  for  distance 
learning  at  CSU  campuses.  Under  great  criticism  by  faculty  groups 
and  parties  concerned  with  the  business  ties  w'ith  CSU,  the  proposal  is 
being  revised  and  Microsoft  has  been  dropped  from  the  list  of  partners. 

Analytic  Comparison  of  WGU  and  CVU  Efforts 


The  following  chart  shows  the  similarities  and  differences 
between  the  Western  Governors  Association  and  California  State 
distance  learning  policies. 
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The  Western  Governors  Association  and  California  efforts  are 
similar  most  importantly  in  their  brokering  management  approach.  As 
an  article  called  "Western  Governors  U.  Takes  Shape  as  a New  Model 
for  Higher  Education"  in  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  reveals, 
the  WGU  sees  itself  to  some  degree  as  an  enormous  course  broker: 
"Governor  Leavitt,  in  fact,  likens  the  new  institution  to  ‘a  kind  of  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  of  Technology-delivered  courses  (Blumenstyk, 
1998)."  Although  the  WGU  is  seeking  separate  accreditation,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  if  it  will  develop  its  own  courses  to  any  extent.  In 
this  way,  the  WGU  and  CVU  avoid  obvious  competitive  battles  with 
existing  higher  education  institutions  through  a brokering  mandate. 
However,  this  strategy  also  severely  limits  the  real  impact  and  value  of 
both  of  these  institutions.  In  looking  at  the  present  offerings  of  both 
the  WGLl  and  CVU,  they  are  not  very  impressive.  In  fact,  they  are 
little  more  than  a hodgepodge  catalogue  of  previously  existing  courses 
with  great  differences  in  format  and  quality.  While  the  number  and 
quality  of  these  courses  is  likely  to  improve,  without  new  course 
development  and  overall  academic  planning  the  curriculum  is  likely  to 
remain  fragmented. 

The  Western  Governors  Association  and  State  of  California  both 
are  encouraging  participation  from  private  industry,  which  has  opened 
them  to  criticism.  Furthermore,  the  stated  objectives  of  both 
organizations  are  similar  in  their  declared  aims  of  meeting  changing 
student  and  business  needs,  providing  access  for  the  increased  student 
population,  and  in  increasing  the  quality  of  distance  format  courses. 

While  there  are  obvious  similarities  between  the  Western 
Governors  Association  and  California  State  efforts  at  creating  distance 
learning  institutions,  there  are  important  differences.  Overall,  the 
Western  Governors  Association  effort  is  both  more  ambitious  and 
further  developeu.  As  reported  in  the  "San  Francisco  Examiner,"  the 
WGU  is  seeking  separate  accreditation  while  CVU  will  defer  to  the 
sponsoring  university  for  eredit. 

The  major  difference  between  the  two  proposals  is  that 
students  in  the  Western  Governors  'distanee  learning' 
program  would  receive  credit  from  the  newly  created 
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'WGU,'  while  those  studying  via  the  California  linkup  would 
receive  credit  from  participating  institutions-which  may 
include  Stanford  University,  UC  Berkeley,  USC  and  others 
(Raine,1996). 

This  necessarily  gives  California’s  effort  less  impact  because  students 
will  not  be  able  to  complete  a degree  through  the  virtual  university, 
only  through  individual  institutions.  Second,  the  WGU  is  a multi-state 
effort,  while  the  CVU  is.exclusively  based  within  California.  This 
makes  the  WGU’s  implementation  much  more  difficult— and 
ultimately  more  important  if  it  is  successful— because  it  will  have 
addressed  the  serious  financial,  funding,  and  transferability  issues  that 
go  along  with  interstate  cooperation.  In  addition,  the  WGU  has  a 
training  orientation  in  its  initial  curriculum  and  has  decided  to  focus  on 
A.A.  degrees  at  the  outset,  rather  than  bachelor  degrees.  Undoubtedly 
this  decision  is  a result  of  the  influence  of  its  corporate  advisors— in 
particular  Novell  with  its  CNE  training.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  if  this 
emphasis  on  training  and  on  A.A.  degrees  is  a strategic  marketing 
decision  or  an  academic  one.  If  it  is  an  academic  policy  decision,  the 
WGU  has  not  explicitly  excluded  more  advanced  degrees  from  their 
plans  at  this  time. 

Training  versus  a traditional  education  model  is  clearly  a 
preoccupation  for  the  WGU.  Conversely,  California’s  effort  focuses  to 
a great  extent  on  building  a technological  infrastructure  for  their  three 
enormous  higher  education  systems.  While  the  Virtual  University 
catalogue  in  California  also  lists  independent  institutions,  they  are  left 
out  of  the  infrastructure  plans.  As  a consortium  of  various  state  and 
private  institutions,  the  WGU  has  more  difficulty  addressing 
infrastructure  issues  by  legislative  measures. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  important  difference  concerns  the  issue 
of  competency-based  credit.  Wliile  California  State  is  experimenting 
with  competency-based  credit  at  CSU  Monterey,  this  is  not  part  of  the 
Virtual  University  planning  thus  far.  For  the  WGU,  competency-based 
credit  is  integral  to  the  overall  theory  and  implementation  of  their 
distance  learning.  The  wide-spread  implementation  of 
competency-based  credit  would  in  fact  be  revolutionary  in  its  affect  on 
higher  education  administration. 

Analysis  of  Central  Issues 

Competency-based  Credit 

Probably  the  most  radical  aspect  of  the  entire  WGU  effort  is  its 
promotion  of  the  complete  reforming  of  university  credit  based  on 
competency  not  seat  time.  While  there  is  some  precedent  for  this 
action  in  terms  of  high  school  diplomas  based  on  comprehensive 
testing  and  limited  credit  for  "life  experience"  at  the  college  level, 
competency-based  credit  faces  stiff  opposition  in  tcmis  of 
transferability  and  financial  incentives  for  institutions.  First,  how  will 
other  academic  institutions  regard  competency-based  degrees  from 
WGU  in  application  to  graduate  programs?  If  the  degrees  are  not 
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recognized,  this  is  going  to  severely  affect  enrollment.  Second,  how 
will  universities  be  compensated  for  the  granting  of  competency 
credit?  If  an  institution  has  no  financial  incentive  for  the  granting  of 
competency  credit,  they  are  likely  to  see  this  approach  as  very  much 
against  their  interests.  As  the  WGU  report  entitled  "The  Policy 
Environment  for  Implementing  The  Western  Governors  University" 
indicated: 


The  success  of  these  new  competency-based  approaches  will 
depend  on  changes  in  the  financial  incentives  for  both 
students  and  institutions.  If  the  state’s  four-year  institutions 
recognize  that  it  is  in  their  financial  self-  interest  to 
emphasize  competencies  rather  than  course-  specific  credit 
hours  in  looking  at  potential  student  transfers,  their  attitudes 
may  change  regarding  students  whose  competencies  have 
been  certified  through  the  WGU  (The  Western  Governors 
Association,  1996). 


Furthermore,  the  WGU  will  need  to  develop  very  specific 
guidelines  for  the  granting  of  competency  credit.  In  "Concept  Paper  on 
System  for  Credentialing,"  the  WGU  puts  forward  basic  premises  and 
directions  for  the  credentialing  system  they  are  likely  to  utilize.  Their 
main  premises  are:  1)  developmental—  focus  on  on-going  diagnoses  of 
the  student,  not  just  ending  testing;  2)  Non-exclusionary-open  to 
everyone;  3)  Non-  punitive— students  are  given  credit  for  passing 
certain  sections  of  tests  and  will  not  need  to  retake  those  parts;  4) 
Portable—  transferable  skills  and  knowledge  which  can  be  used  in 
multiple  settings.  To  any  university  administrator  looking  at  this  list,  it 
would  be  clear  that  this  kind  of  credentialing  is  going  to  involve  a 
great  deal  of  staff  time.  On-going  diagnoses,  non-  exclusionary, 
modular  and  portable  credentialing  is  likely  to  be  very  time-consuming 
and  would  change  the  role  of  the  institution  from  teaching  to  assessing 
in  a large  way. 

In  California,  higher  education  is  moving  much  more  cautiously 
into  this  notion  of  competency-based  credit.  CSU  Monterey  is  one  of 
the  few  institutions  experimenting  with  competency-based  credit  in 
which  at  the  end  of  their  studies  students  are  required  to  demonstrate 
competency  regardless  of  accumulated  credits  or  seat-time  in  order  to 
receive  a degree. 


Stale  Residency  and  Funding  Issues 

As  they  identify  themselves  in  "The  Policy  Environment  for 
Implementing  the  Western  Governors  University,"  the  WGU  has  many 
problems  to  deal  with  in  regard  to  residency  and  state  funding 
including  financial  aid  and  residency  tuition  rates. 


The  problem  is  that  existing  state  policies,  e\  cn  in  their  most 
fully-developed  form,  are  increasingly  inadequate  to  handle 
new  forms  ofpostsecondary  delivery  that  make  state 
boundaries  essentially  irrelevant.  The  issue  of  physical 
presence  is  at  the  heart  of  the  problem... States  are  clearly  in 
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a period  of  uncertainty  about  how  to  address  the  challenge  of 
educational  programs  offered  through  the  Internet  by 
providers  with  no  physical  presence  in  the  state  — or  in  some 
cases  within  the  United  States.  No  clear  legal  or  policy 
guidance  appears  to  be  available  (The  Western  Governors 
Association,  1996,  p.  3-4). 


Most  importantly,  state  authorization  also  plays  a critical  role  in 
determining  institutional  eligibility  for  federal  student  assistance  under 
Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  How  is  this  to  be  done  with 
courses  offered  in  cyberspace?  Would  no  federal  financial  aid  be 
available? 

California  avoids  many  of  the  problems  that  the  WGU  has  by 
focusing  on  California  residents.  However,  if  the  Virtual  University 
draws  students  from  out-of-state  to  credit  courses,  they  also  will  have 
to  deal  with  financial  aid  and  funding  issues  as  well. 


Accreditation 

The  WGU  sought  separate  accreditation  and  on  May  8,  1998 
received  notification  of  gaining  "Eligibility  for  Candidacy"  status 
tlirough  the  Inter-Regional  Accreditation  Committee  (IRAC)  (The 
Western  Governors  Association,  1998).  IRAC  was  formed  through  the 
collaboration  of  four  regional  accrediting  associations  including  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  Northwest  Association 
of  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  the  Western  Association  of  School  and 
Colleges.  As  a group,  the  four  associations  granted  IRAC  the  power  to 
develop  an  accrediting  process  for  WGU.  This  represents  a real  change 
in  accreditation  practice  and  may  be  the  most  significant  policy 
evolution  to  come  about  from  the  efforts  of  WGU.  However,  serious 
questions  remain  for  IRAC.  Can  a consortium  of  universities  without 
separate  faculty  have  its  own  accreditation?  In  addition,  how  will 
IRAC  deal  with  competency-based  credit? 


Financing 


State  financing  policies  also  are  a hurdle  for  the  WGU.  Public 
policies  regarding  financing  of  postsecondary  education,  both  federal 
and  state,  are  usually  based  on  a measure  of  clock-  hours  of 
instruction.  In  contrast,  the  WGU  will  certify  learning  on  the  basis  of 
assessment  of  competencies.  Consequently,  it  is  a real  question  as  to 
how  states  can  allocate  resources  for  the  WGU. 


Private  Industry  in  Higher  Education 


For  many  critics  of  the  use  of  distance  learning  in  higher  education, 
the  issue  is  not  the  use  of  technology  but  the  perceived 
commercialization  of  the  academy.  The  strong  reaction  to  The 
California  Educational  Technology  Initiative  (CETl)  proposed  by  CSU 
to  contract  with  four  large  technology  corporations  (Microsoft,  GTE, 
Fujitsu,  and  Hughes  Electronics  Coip.)  to  provide  technology  and 
networking  to  CSU  campuses  is  a current  example  of  this  reaction. 
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The  deal  was  put  on  hold  at  the  end  of  1997  when  faced  with 
widespread  criticism  from  students  and  non-participating  companies 
with  complaints  about  the  privatization  of  CSU  as  a whole.  The 
agreement  has  now  been  delayed  until  the  May,  1998  Board  of 
Trustees  meeting.  However,  the  state’s  legislative  counsel,  Bion  M. 
Gregory,  released  a 27-  page  review  of  the  plan  at  the  end  of  January, 
1998,  with  the  opinion  that  the  deal  was  illegal  because  it  would  put 
the  university  in  the  role  of  a profit-making  entity  (Young,  1998). 
Contrary  to  this  opinion,  others  defend  the  agreement  because  it 
provides  much  needed  funding  for  technology  infrastructure  and 
allows  for  open  bidding  for  services  and  equipment.  Furthermore,  it  is 
argued  that  the  agreement  does  allow  CSU  to  go  to  other  providers  for 
a lower  price  if  necessaiy'  (Wilson  & David,  1998,  p.  B15). 

University  Governance 

As  a Los  Angeles  Times  article  suggests,  this  conflict  between 
the  corporate  and  academic  worlds  is  centered  on  the  issue  of 
university  governance. 

Underlying  the  misgivings  of  many  academics  about  the 
trends  illustrated  by  CETI,  the  THEN  and  virtual  universities 
is  the  suspicion  that  administrators,  legislators  and  university 
trustees,  under  pressure  because  of  mounting  technology 
expenses,  are  capitulating  to  the  high-tech  industry’s 
political  agenda,  which  is  clearly  hostile  to  educational 
principles  such  as  faculty  governance  and  social  critique.  In 
other  words,  some  academics  are  starting  to  view  their 
institutions  as  emergent  clones  of  market-driven  high-tech 
companies  instead  of  as  universities  and  colleges.  Recent 
attacks  on  tenure  across  the  country— a principle  not 
coincidentally  reviled  by  many  high-tech  leaders— only  fuel 
such  suspicions  (Chapman,  1998,  D6). 

While  there  are  real  academic  autonomy  and  quality  issues  at  stake  in 
this  debate  about  the  involvement  of  business  in  education,  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear  that  this  is  at  least  partially  a labor  issue. 
In  fact,  the  strongest  critics  of  CETI  in  California  have  been  faculty 
groups.  David  Noble  to  some  extent  voices  the  viewpoint  of  some 
faculty  members  in  seeing  new  technology  as  a tool  in 
labor/management  struggles:  "As  in  other  industries,  the  technology  is 
being  deployed  by  management  primarily  to  discipline,  de-skill,  and 
displace  labor  (Noble,  1998,  p.  7)." 

Conclusion— Towards  a Policy  on  Distance  Learning  in 
Higher  Education 

What  arc  the  political  forces  driving  these  two  pieces  of  higher 
education  public  policy?  For  David  Noble,  distance  learning  is  driven 
by  business  aiid  university  administration  collaboration  seeking  profit 
and  control:  "a  battle  between  students  and  professors  on  one  side,  and 
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university  administrations  and  companies  with  ‘educational  products’ 
to  sell  on  the  other  (Noble,  1998,  p.l)."  Do  students  want  distance 
learning,  or  is  it  being  forced  on  them  by  administrators  and  high  tech 
corporations?  In  spite  of  Noble’s  argument,  it  is  hard  to  ignore 
indicators  such  as  the  finding  in  the  1995  study  from  Washington  State 
University  which  stated  that  "Teaching  conducted  only  in  the 
traditional  campus  classroom  will  not  meet  the  public’s  demand  for 
tailored  educational  services  (Dillman,  Christenson,  Salant,  Waner, 
1995)."  Furthermore,  when  the  University  of  Colorado  at  Denver 
began  to  offer  online  courses  this  past  year  it  found  that  out  of  609 
em'ollments,  500  where  also  enrolled  in  regular  courses  and  therefore 
did  not  need  to  take  the  courses  because  of  geographic  distance— they 
in  fact  for  one  reason  or  another  preferred  this  delivery  method 
(Guernsey,  1998).  For  Utah  Governor  Michael  O.  Leavitt,  the  people 
are  demanding  a virtual  university:  "This  isn’t  something  that  we’re 
inventing.  The  market  is  driving  it.  People  are  demanding  it 
(Blumenstyk,  1998)."  There  are  two  central  questions  in  this  debate: 
First,  are  the  California  and  Western  Governors  Association  initiatives 
the  product  of  the  commercialization  of  education  or  the  result  of  a 
reform  of  higher  education  which  may  lead  to  an  increased 
learner-centered  orientation?  Second,  what  is  the  appropriate  role  of 
private  industry  in  higher  education? 

In  attempting  to  answer  these  questions,  vve  need  to  examine  the 
evolving  role  of  higher  education  in  society,  the  relationship  between 
education  and  business,  and  the  administrative  structure  of 
universities.  For  David  Noble,  the  adoption  of  distance  learning  leads 
to  the  commercialization  of  higher  education.  For  reformers  such  as 
Carol  Twigg  from  EDUCOM  and  a member  of  the  WGU  design  team, 
the  traditional  system  is  operating  under  a manufacturing  model  in 
which  educational  products  are  created  and  then  pushed  onto  the 
marketplace  regardless  of  student  needs. 

Our  institutions  are  reminiscent  of  other  kinds  of  industrial 
age  organizations  such  as  the  factoiy  and  the  department 
store— characterized  by  size  and  centralization— in  contrast  to 
the  distributed,  networked  organization  and  mail-order 
shopping  services  of  the  1990s  (Twigg,  1994,  p.  4). 

In  business  tcnninology,  what  Twigg  is  advocating  is  a marketing  or 
pull  strategy,  rather  than  a manufacturing  or  push  orientation. 

However,  Noble  and  Twigg  are  talking  from  two  completely  different 
frames  of  reference.  Noble  sees  higher  education  as  being  automated 
by  distance  learning,  while  Twigg  envisions  a redirection  of  education 
through  technology  so  that  it  is  more  oriented  towards  student  needs. 

This  automation  versus  redirection  analogy  is  a revealing  one 
because  it  is  very  much  at  the  center  of  the  debate  regarding  the 
implementation  of  distance  learning  in  universities.  Many  of  the  issues 
and  problems  suirounding  distance  learning  are  a result  of  conceiving 
of  the  use  of  technology  to  automate  traditional  leaching.  While  there 
is  a great  deal  of  evidenee  and  experience  to  show  that  distance 
learning  through  videotape  and  the  internet  can  be  vciy  successful, 
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conceiving  of  it  as  an  imitation  of  the  classroom  experience  leads 
inevitably  to  negative  comparisons.  In  contrast  to  this,  Twigg 
emphasizes  an  opportunity  to  employ  a constructivist,  learner-centered 
learning  approach  through  the  use  of  technology.  In  fact,  constructivist 
learning  theory  is  specifically  mentioned  in  both  CVU  and  WGU 
documents  as  an  advantage  of  the  use  of  educational  technology  in 
higher  education.  The  public  preoccupation  and  fascination  with 
technology  has  masked  the  fact  that  the  WGU  and  CVU  initiatives  arc 
indicative  of  a broader  debate  about  faculty-centered  versus 
learner-centered  education  on  both  the  level  of  learning  theory  and 
management  in  higher  education. 

What  are  the  political  forces  which  are  putting  these  policy 
initiatives  in  the  limelight?  The  single  most  important  factor  is  the 
changing  demographics  of  higher  education  leading  to  a great  increase 
in  the  average  age  of  students  in  higher  education.  One-third  of  all 
undergraduate-level  and  two-thirds  of  master’s-level  enrollments  are 
part-time.  The  largest  single  demographic  group  among  part-time 
degree  students  is  women  over  the  age  of  35  years  old  (NUCEA, 

1994).  The  Fielding  Institute  which  offers  PhDs  through  an  innovative 
distance  format  program  reports  that  their  average  student  age  is  a 
remarkable  46  years  old  (WASC  Annual  Conference,  1998). 
Increasingly,  the  needs  of  the  traditional  18-22  year  old  college  student 
are  being  overwhelmed  by  a much  larger  and  more  demanding  group 
of  adults  needing  and  wanting  lifelong  educational  opportunities.  This 
extreme  change  in  the  composition  of  the  student  body  of  the 
university  is  having  a dramatic  affect  on  higher  education,  one  which 
is  likely  to  be  even  more  important  than  the  effect  of  the  G.I.  Bill  in 
altering  the  composition  of  American  universities.  What  this  means  is 
that  because  the  students  are  different  their  needs  are  different,  and  the 
function  of  the  university  is  changing  along  with  the  new  student 
body.  The  historical  role  of  liberal  arts  institutions  to  provide  a 
broad-based  education  which  prepare  young  adults  to  become 
productive  citizens  is  no  longer  appropriate  for  the  majority  of  higher 
education  students.  Many  of  these  students  are  already  accomplished 
professionals  with  families  who  often  are  already  actively  involved  in 
American  society,  and  more  importantly,  the  political  system. 

A second  force  behind  public  policy  in  higher  education  is 
business  and  the  increased  need  for  a skilled  workforce.  In  The 
Monster  Under  the  Bed,  Stan  Davis  and  Jim  Botkin  argue  that  we  are 
seeing  a transition  of  higher  education  from  government  control  to 
business  control  as  a result  of  the  changing  needs  of  students  and  the 
role  of  education  moving  increasingly  towards  preparation  for  a job. 
On  local,  state,  national,  and  international  scales,  the  demand  for 
higher  education  is  pushing  universities  to  become  more  productive 
and  efficient.  Consequently,  public  policy  makers  arc  looking 
increasingly  towards  business  for  answers.  Universities  are 
enormously  labor-intensive  endeavors  as  presently  constructed. 

Faculty  and  staff  costs  make  up  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
budget  of  colleges  and  universities  (Twigg,  1996,  p.  5).  It  is  a frequent 
complaint  that  the  use  of  technology  in  higher  education  (and  business 
for  that  matter)  has  increased  expenses  instead  of  lowering  them. 
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Furthermore,  distance  learning  courses  usually  end  up  requiring  more, 
not  less  faculty  time.  However,  distance  learning  methods  still  offer 
the  possibility  of  dealing  with  the  enonnous  labor  expense  in  a 
business-like  manner  by  creating  educational  capital  through 
technology  products.  As  Carol  Twigg  points  out  in  "Academic 
Productivity:  The  Case  for  Instructional  Software,  A Report  from  the 
Broadmoor  Roundtable": ...  colleges  and  universities  need  to  find 
ways  to  substitute  capital  for  labor  in  order  to  improve  productivity 
(Twigg,  1996,  p.  5)."  Of  course,  this  attempt  to  make  higher  education 
efficient  by  reducing  labor  costs  is  exactly  why  faculty  members  feel 
threatened.  More  importantly,  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  technology  will 
ever  effectively  reduce  faculty  labor  expenses. 

A third  reason  for  this  new  "consumerism"  in  education  is  the 
ascendancy  of  the  baby  boom  generation  to  political  power.  A highly 
educated  group-not  long  removed  from  the  curriculum  power 
struggles  of  the  60s  and  70s  and  often  with  college-age  children— they 
are  determined  to  see  educational  institutions  become  more 
responsive.  While  this  generation  does  have  respect  for  notions  of 
academic  freedom  and  the  value  of  intellectual  pursuits,  they  are 
suspicious  of  wasteful  bureaucracies.  These  educational  consumers  see 
a great  deal  of  inefficiency  in  traditional  higher  education  and  an 
alarming  lack  of  attention  to  undergraduate  education. 

Some  might  argue  the  following:  Surely  a changing  student 
population  isn’t  reason  enough  in  itself  to  reformulate  what  has  been  a 
very  successful  university  system  in  the  U.S.  Presumably,  students  still 
go  to  school  to  learn  from  faculty.  Students  are  not  going  to  teach 
themselves.  Students  do  not  always  understand  a given  academic  field 
well  enough  even  as  adults  to  make  good  decisions  about  their  own 
education.  What  is  important  here  is  to  distinguish  between 
learner-centered  and  learner-taught  higher  education.  At  a recent 
WASC  annual  conference  (WASC  Annual  Conference,  1998) , Carol 
Twigg  responded  to  a similar  challenge  by  raising  the  analogy  of  the 
doctor-  patient  relationship.  While  patients  do  not  want  to  perform 
surgery  on  themselves,  in  an  age  of  managed-care  dominance,  they  do 
want  hospitals  to  be  more  responsive  to  their  needs.  The  comparison  is 
apt.  For  the  most  part,  students  do  not  want  to  teach  themselves. 
However,  to  take  this  analogy  further,  do  we  want  decisions  made 
about  our  health  and  education  based  on  the  bottom  line  of  a business? 
Isn’t  it  important  that  some  key  areas  of  human  endeavor  be  protected 
to  some  degree  from  the  inevitable  excesses  of  capitalism?  Some 
might  argue  that  non-  profit  higher  education  institutions  are  already 
dominated  by  financial  decisions,  and  of  course  it  would  be  very  naive 
to  believe  otherwise.  However,  non-profit  institutions  regularly  make 
decisions  which  benefit  and  enrich  their  students  based  on  their  overall 
institutional  missions  which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
bottom  line.  It  is  doubtful  that  profit-making  educational  institutions 
would  act  similarly.  On  the  other  hand,  non-profit  universities  do  have 
a great  deal  that  they  can  Icani  from  businesses,  starting  with  the 
marketing  principle  of  staying  close  to  the  customer  (student). 
Additionally,  the  interests  of  businesses  and  non-profits  do  conic 
together  in  the  common  goal  of  creating  an  educated  workforce. 
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Corporations  have  moved  reluctantly  into  the  business  of  educating 
and  training  their  employees;  and  if  higher  education  institutions 
become  more  responsive,  businesses  will  gladly  give  up  this  role. 

On  the  public  policy  level,  the  California  and  Western  Governors 
Association  initiatives  reveal  two  different  kinds  of  approaches  to 
distance  learning.  While  some  might  describe  the  differences  as  being 
a centralized  versus  decentralized  kind  of  opposition,  they  might  better 
be  described  as  faculty-centered  versus  learner-centered.  The  CVU  is 
obviously  much  more  conservative  and  anchored  in  the  control  of  the 
existing  educational  institutions  with  its  faculty  gov'"mance  schemes. 
Under  this  model,  technology  will  be  used  to  augment  traditional 
classroom  courses  and  probably  only  have  widespread  use  through 
continuing  education,  which  is  historically  much  more  market-  driven 
and  flexible.  Clearly,  with  a proposed  S6. 1 million  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year  for  the  UC,  CSU  and  community  college  system,  the  California 
Virtual  University  is  a small  effort.  While  it  is  difficult  for  anyone  in 
the  California  Legislature  to  argue  against  technology  in  higher 
education,  it  is  hard  to  not  view  this  effort  as  something  of  a cynical 
public  relations  effort  with  little  real  consequence.  It  is  unlikely  that  as 
presently  conceived  that  the  CVU  will  have  much  immediate  impact 
on  access  to  degree  credit  courses  in  California  and  will  certainly  have 
minimal  effect  in  meeting  the  increased  enrollment  projections  of 
Tidal  Wave  II.  As  CPEC  concluded  in  its  1996  report  "Moving 
Forward,"  California  needs  more  aggressive  leadership  in  higher 
education. 

There  appears  to  be  widespread  agreement  among 
educational  planners  working  on  a regional  basis  that  what 
California  needs  is  leadership  that  moves  public  colleges  and 
universities  to  a completely  new  paradigm  that  is  student- 
centered  (California  Post-secondary  Education  Commission, 

1996,  p.  15). 

The  California  Virtual  University  clearly  does  not  represent  an 
instance  of  this  kind  of  leadership. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  WGU  effort  has  higher  education  reform  at 
its  philosophical  roots  with  the  insistence  on  its  own  accreditation, 
competency-based  credit,  and  partnerships  with  businesses  with  an  eye 
towards  training  instead  of  education.  Of  course,  because  it  is  more 
ambitious,  the  WGU  plans  are  going  to  be  more  difficult  to  implement. 
Nevertheless,  the  WGU  is  likely  to  have  a greater  impact  on  the  future 
of  higher  education  in  the  United  States. 

However,  the  WGU  reliance  on  competency-based  granting  of 
credit  is  not  without  philosophical  problems.  Testing  in  education  in 
America  has  reach  epidemic  levels,  from  continual  preoccupation  with 
the  classification  of  K-12  students  to  graduate  admissions  tests. 
Traditionally,  tests  arc  designed  to  assess  what  students  know,  not 
what  they  have  learned.  In  this  way  we  are  in  fact  already  using  a 
competency-based  model  in  higher  education.  The  difference  is  that 
wc  arc  also  requiring  a certain  amount  of  scat-time  regardless  of 
ability  or  non-academic  background.  1 think  that  the  WGU 
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competency-based  model  puts  an  unfortunate  emphasis  on  competency 
instead  of  the  learning  process.  Because  the  WGU  is  placing  so  much 
emphasis  on  a competency  model,  the  assessment  instruments  used  are 
going  to  have  to  be  more  than  behavior-oriented  standardized  tests. 
While  the  WGU  planners  seem  to  recognize  this  in  their  planning 
documents,  1 think  that  it  is  going  to  be  very  easy  to  slip  into  a 
standardized  test  model.  What  is  really  missing  in  the  assessment 
emphasis  is  adequate  assessment  of  incoming  students  on  a 
course-by-course  basis.  Certainly  faculty  members  have  been 
assessing  students  needs  on  an  ongoing  basis  in  the  classroom  for 
years.  If  you  remove  the  immediate  contact  with  the  instructor,  how 
can  higher  education  truly  address  individual  needs  without  adequate 
up  front  assessment?  Finally,  can  computer-based  programs  accurately 
assess  the  kind  of  complex  knowledge  striven  for  in  higher  education? 
On  a practical  level,  this  kind  of  assessment  both  incoming  and 
outgoing  is  likely  to  be  very  expensive  if  it  is  useful. 

On  the  policy  level,  the  most  important  new  initiative  would  be 
one  which  gives  funding  to  research  projects  leading  to  a better 
understanding  of  technology-enabled  learner-centered  education.  In 
some  ways  the  need  is  presently  out-running  the  knowledge  base  in 
terms  of  the  use  of  technology  in  the  classroom.  Some  critics  feel  that 
institutions  are  jumping  into  distance  learning  before  really 
understanding  its  value  as  an  approach  to  learning.  While  there  are 
thousands  of  research  studies  and  many  years  of  experience  in  various 
kinds  of  distance  learning,  there  is  a certain  amount  of  justification  in 
this  viewpoint.  Educational  technology  is  still  in  its  infancy.  In  many 
ways  we  are  at  a stage  in  education  very  similar  to  that  of  the  early 
film  industry,  which  began  by  simply  recording  Broadway  stage  plays. 
V/e  are  still  imitating  the  classroom  with  educational  technology  and 
consequently  offering  once-removed  imitations  of  the  in-person 
experience.  It  was  a number  of  years  before  film  developed  its  unique 
language  and  power  as  a medium,  and  educational  technology  as  a 
new  medium  faces  this  same  developmental  challenge.  While  we  are 
still  developing  the  language  of  technology-mediated  education,  the 
best  use  of  public  funds  for  distance  learning  might  be  in  gaining  a 
better  understanding  of  these  important  new  tools  through  research. 

In  looking  to  the  future,  public  policy  in  relationship  to  distance 
learning  must  address  the  key  issues  of  credit,  transferability,  financial 
aid,  and  interstate  enrollment  policies.  These  are  all  issues  that  the 
WGU  is  addressing  and  they  are  consequently  playing  an  important 
role  in  the  history  of  higher  education.  In  temis  of  leadership  at  the 
policy  level,  the  CVU  represents  a very  modest  effort  to  automate  the 
existing  faculty-controlled  academic  institutions.  In  the  final  analysis, 
the  marketplace  for  education  is  going  to  be  the  most  important  factor, 
not  public  policy.  If  the  state  and  federal  government  do  not  respond  to 
the  increased  demand  for  Icamer-ccntcred  models  of  higher  education, 
more  flexible  independents  and  for-  profit  institutions  will  meet  the 
need.  In  fact,  this  is  already  happening.  Nevertheless,  1 think  that  it  is 
important  on  a policy  level  that  the  non-profit  nature  of  higher 
education  be  protected.  Higher  education  is  simply  too  important  on 
both  a personal  and  social  level  to  leave  to  the  mercy  of  the  free 
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marketplace.  The  right  of  citizens  to  access  affordable,  quality 
education  must  be  protected.  However,  those  in  non-profit  higher 
education  must  make  the  argument  that  they  offer  something  that  the 
for-profit  model  will  not  or  cannot.  It  must  prove  its  value  and  not 
simply  retreat  into  a divisive  faculty  labor  stance  that  the  public  will 
view  as  self-interested.  Furthermore,  it  must  pay  attention  to  the 
learner-centered  demands  of  the  public  because  the  needs  of  the 
students  have  changed.  Technology  can  help  with  this  transformation 
and  non-profit  higher  education  would  be  best  serv'ed  by  embracing 
these  new  tools  rather  than  engaging  in  a self-destmctive  fight  in 
which  students  will  be  the  big  losers. 
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Counseling  in  Turkey: 

Current  Status  and  Future  Challenges 

Suleyman  Dogan 
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Ankara,  Turkey 

Abstract  In  this  article  a special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  current 
status  and  the  future  challenges  of  counseling  in  Turkey.  A.  brief 
history  of  counseling  in  Turkey,  current  developments,  and  the  basic 
issues  in  this  field  are  pointed  out.  Finally,  the  future  challenges  and 
recommendations  to  improve  the  current  status  of  counseling  are 
discussed. 

Counseling  in  Turkey:  Current  Status  and  Future 
Challenges 

The  Turkish  Republic  was  built  on  the  ashes  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  started  her  existence  under  the  able  leadership  of  Ataturk 
in  1923.  Turkey  is  a country  of  over  63  million  people.  Situated  in 
both  Europe  and  Asia  and  controlling  the  major  waterway  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Aegean  and  Mediterranean  Seas,  the  country  has 
long  been  a crossroads  between  east  and  west  and  north  and  south.  A 
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developing  country,  Turkey  is  subjected  to  the  usual  problems  of 
industrialization  and  urbanization,  including  a significant  increase  in 
the  breakdown  of  family  networks,  and  the  modification  of  traditional 
of  cultural  patterns  (McWhirter,  1983). 

Turkey  has  already  made  major  efforts  in  the  education 
development,  and  has  set  ambitious  goals  in  education  and  training  as 
a paret  of  its  strategy  for  economic  adjustment  and  national 
development.  The  objective  of  national  education  is  to  train  "good 
people,"  "good  citizens,"  and  "qualified  manpower,"  which  thus 
carries  implications  for  counseling  in  education  (Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  1989). 

The  practice  of  counseling  has  become  international  in  scope. 
Counseling  is  not  only  emerging  in  developed  countries  but  also  in 
developing  countries,  as  industrialization  replaces  traditional 
paradigms  of  decision  making  and  career  selection  (McWhirter,  1988). 
It  is  being  interpreted  differently  in  different  countries,  with  its  form 
and  expression  influenced  by  political,  sociological,  and  economic 
considerations. 

This  article  aims  to  provide  readers  with  an  overview  of  the 
current  status  of  counseling  in  Turkey  in  order  to  enhance  awareness 
of  how  specific  cultural,  political,  and  economic  factors  have  impacted 
counseling  and  its  delivery  systems  and  how  international  perspectives 
have  influenced  the  counseling  profession.  It  may  also  enable 
counselors  to  develop  a better  perspective  of  current  issues  in  the 
counseling  profession  throughout  the  world. 

The  Emergence  of  Counseling  in  Turkey 

Earlier  historical  forces  that  created  a need  for  counseling  in  the 
United  Sates  are  currently  active  in  Turkey.  Psychological  testing, 
vocational  career  choice,  and  mental  health  concerns  are  currently 
paramount  in  defining  what  counseling  is  and  what  counselors  do 
(McWhirter,  1983). 

As  in  the  United  States  and  most  other  countries,  counseling  in 
Turkey  began  in  the  schools  (Kepceoglu,  1986).  Turkey  has  been 
making  efforts  to  develop  a system  of  counseling  in  schools  for  about 
fifty  years.  The  first  school  counselors  were  primarily  teachers,  and 
counseling  was  a function  they  performed  in  addition  to  their  teaching 
responsibilities.  Their  major  duties  involved  career  and  educational 
counseling. 

The  main  factors  that  have  influenced  the  emergence  of 
counseling  in  education  settings  in  Turkey  may  be  listed  as  follows: 

1 . Social  changes,  such  as  modernization,  technological 
development,  democratization,  and  changing  family  patterns, 
have  created  the  need  and  the  desire  for  counseling  in  education 
(McWhirter,  1983). 

2.  Counseling  has  been  viewed  as  an  effective  means  for  developing 
human  potential  (Kepeeoglu,  1994). 

3.  The  individual  differences  emphasized  in  education  have 
contributed  to  the  emergenee  of  counseling  in  the  schools 
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(Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development, 

1989). 

4.  The  counseling  services  have  been  seen  as  a useful  means  of 

modernizing  and  democratizing  the  school  system  (T.  C MEB 

Turkiye  Egitim  Milli  Komisyonu  Raporu,  1960). 

A Brief  History  of  Counseling  in  Turkey 

The  Turkish  counseling  movement  dates  back  to  1950  and 
derives  largely  from  advances  and  developments  in  the  United  States 
system  of  counseling,  such  as  Rogers's  person-centered  approach.  The 
history  of  counseling  in  Turkey  may  be  organized  around  five 
identifiable  historical  periods.  To  better  understand  the  development  of 
counseling  movement  in  Turkey,  it  is  necessary  to  review  each  period 
and  reflect  on  the  significant  events  from  1950  to  the  present. 

Taking  Initial  Steps  (1950-1956) 

This  period  between  1950  and  1956  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
counseling  movement  in  Turkey  and  is  considered  as  the  most  active 
period  in  terms  of  developments  in  the  counseling  field  (Kuzgun, 

1991;  Tan,  1986).  The  visits  of  some  American  counselor  educators 
and  the  efforts  of  pioneer  counselor  educators  trained  in  the  United 
States  played  a significant  role  in  bringing  counseling  concepts  into 
Turkish  education  in  the  1950s  (Baymur,  1980;  Tan,  1986). 

This  period  witnessed  the  several  important  developments  in 
counseling.  The  Ministry  of  National  Education  set  up  a Test  and 
Research  Bureau  to  standardize  IQ  tests  as  well  as  personality  and 
achievement  tests  for  diagnostic  and  educational  purposes  in  1953 
(Dogan,  1996).  A Center  for  Psychological  Services  was  established  in 
Ankara  in  1955.  It  was  later  changed  to  a Guidance  and  Research 
Center  and  exported  to  other  provinces  (Oner,  1977).  About  100  such 
centers  have  been  created  and  606  counselors  called  "guidance 
teachers"  were  employed  in  these  centers  by  the  1997-1998  academic 
year.  Neither  the  quality  nor  the  number  of  such  centers  is  adequate  to 
meet  the  demand.  These  centers  focus  on  "coirection"  and  "remedial" 
functions,  and  cater  primarily  to  students  in  need  of  special  education 
(Education  in  Turkey,  1995).  The  centers  cannot  reach  a large  part  of 
the  student  population,  either  rural  or  urban,  and  the  majority  of  the 
students,  teachers,  and  parents  are  uninformed  about  their  purpose  and 
function. 

Formative  Years  (1957-1969) 

The  second  period  of  counseling,  from  approximately  1957  to 
1969,  was  the  fomiative  years.  Although  this  period  is  considered  an 
inactive  stage  for  counseling,  it  witnessed  significant  events  that 
played  an  important  role  in  the  movement  of  counseling  in  Turkey. 
This  period  included  the  adaptation  and  development  of  some  group 
tests  and  rapid  changes  in  school  curricula  (Oner,  1977).  Delivering 
counseling  in  secondary  schools,  especially  career  counseling,  was 
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considered  to  accomplish  the  training  of  qualified  manpower  through 
the  school  years  and  to  solve  the  unemployment  problem  as  a 
long-term  objective  in  the  1960s  (Tan,  1986).  Counseling  was 
proposed  as  a means  of  enhancing  pupils'  well-being  by  the  Seventh 
Council  of  National  Education  in  1962  (Baymur,  1980).  Some  Turkish 
universities  began  to  set  up  either  undergraduate  or  graduate  counselor 
education  programs  based  on  the  counselor  education  models  of  the 
I Jnited  States,  such  as  Rogers's  person-centered  approach  (Kuzgun, 
1993;  Ozguven,  1990). 

Establishing  Counseling  Sen>ices  in  Schools  (1970-1981) 

In  many  ways  this  period  was  a golden  era,  very  active  for  school 
counseling.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  professional  counseling 
practice  in  schools  and  witnessed  many  developments  in  the 
counseling  field. 

The  Ministry  of  National  Education  implemented  some  essential 
policies  and  then  employed  90  counselors  to  start  services  for  24 
selected  secondary  schools  in  the  1970-1971  academic  year.  Although 
the  number  of  schools  having  counseling  services  and  the  number  of 
counselors  employed  increased  every  year,  the  rate  of  increase  was 
very  slow  (Kepceoglu,  1986).  (About  2,199  school  counselors  were 
working  in  2,033  schools,  mostly  secondary  schools,  accommodating 
12  million  students  in  Turkey  by  the  1997-  1998  academic  year.)  The 
Ministry  of  National  Education  directly  addressed  counseling 
(guidance)  in  the  schools  in  its  official  documents.  These  years  of  the 
Turkish  counseling  movement  witnessed  guidance  programs  in  the 
secondary  schools  consisting  of  extracurricular  activities  during 
students'  homeroom  hours.  Homeroom  teachers  assumed  the  duties  of 
educating  students  through  various  group  guidance  activities  and 
undertook  the  responsibility  for  conducting  counseling  in  schools.  The 
Basic  Law  of  National  Education,  which  was  enacted  in  1973  and 
updated  in  1983,  accepted  orientation  as  a basic  principle  to  be 
accorded  through  the  education  system.  Orientation  and  evaluation  of 
the  success  attained  are  to  be  effected  via  objective  evaluation,  test  and 
measurement  methods,  and  guidance  services  (Education  in  Turkey, 
1995).  Both  the  Tenth  National  Education  Council  in  1981  and  the 
Eleventh  National  Education  Council  in  1982  focused  on  the  need  for 
counselors  in  education  settings  and  the  establishment  of  counselor 
education  programs  at  three  different  levels  in  universities.  These 
councils  also  recommended  "counselor"  as  a title  for  the  graduates  and 
confirmed  "guidance"  as  a specialty  field  in  education  (Dogan,  1990). 

Establishing  Undergraduate  Programs  in  Counseling 
(1982-1995) 

During  this  period  the  number  of  four-year  undergraduate 
counselor  education  programs  rapidly  increased.  In  1982,  the  Turkish 
universities  began  admitting  students  to  a four-year  bachelor  of 
education  program  with  a major  in  guidance  and  counseling.  (About 
19  universities  currently  offer  four-year  undergraduate  programs, 
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which  primarily  emphasize  school  counseling.)  The  number  of  masters 
and  doctoral  degree  programs  was  also  increased.  As  in  the  United 
States,  counseling  is  flourishing  in  Turkish  colleges  of  education 
rather  than  in  departments  of  psychology  (Whiteley,  1984).  Each 
university  was  obliged  to  establish  a counseling  and  guidance  center  to 
be  in  charge  of  individual,  educational,  and  career  counseling  of 
students  as  a division  of  the  medical-social,  health,  culture  and  sports 
activities  department  by  the  new  Higher  Education  Law  in  1984 
(Resmi  Gazete,  No.  18301,  1984). 

The  Psychological  Counseling  and  Guidance  Association  was 
founded  in  1989  by  a group  of  counselor  educators  at  Hacettepe 
University  in  Ankara.  Its  current  membership  of  almost  450  is  made 
up  mainly  of  school  counselors  and  counselor  educators.  The 
association  began  to  publish  the  respected  Jown/o/  of  Psychological 
Counseling  and  Guidance  in  1990  and  added  a newsletter  entitled 
"Psychological  Counseling  and  Guidance  Bulletin"  in  1997. 

The  Psychological  Counseling  and  Guidance  Association  held 
The  First  National  Psychological  Counseling  and  Guidance  Congress 
in  1991  with  subsequent  national  congresses  held  every  two  years.  In 
1995,  the  association  designated  the  ethical  standards  of  the 
counseling  profession  in  order  to  heighten  the  standards  of  the 
profession  (Psikolojik  Danisma  ve  Rehberlik  Demegi,  1995).  Three 
different  but  complementary  counselor  roles  were  identified  in  the 
ethical  guidelines:  the  remedial,  the  preventive,  and  the 
developmental. 

Assigning  Counselors  to  Schools  (1996-The  Present) 

A rapid  increase  in  the  appointment  of  counselors  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  Ministry  of  National  Education  has  also 
begun  to  assign  counselors  trained  specificly  as  counselors  to  both 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Elementary  school  counseling  was 
emphasized  and  reviewed  in  the  Fifteenth  National  Education  Council 
in  1996.  Sponsored  by  the  collaboration  of  the  Higher  Education 
Council  and  the  World  Bank,  the  National  Education  Development 
Project  for  Pre-Service  Teacher  Education  further  developed  guidance 
and  counseling  four-year  undergraduate,  and  master's  degree  programs 
in  1996  (YOK/World  Bank  National  Education  Development  Project 
Pre-Service  Teacher  Education,  1996).  The  government  was 
determined  to  realize  the  total  implementation  of  reforms  in 
elementary  education  and  extend  national  obligatory  education  from 
grades  1 through  5 to  grades  1 through  8 in  1997.  Some  new  steps  are 
being  taken  to  establish  a new  structure  for  elementary  schools, 
including  counseling. 

The  Current  Status  of  Counseling  in  Turkey 

The  history  of  counseling  in  Turkey  is  closely  related  to  the 
history  of  educational  practice  and  problems  in  the  schools.  As  each 
country  has  its  own  unique  historical  background,  political  system,  and 
economic  conditions,  any  counseling  model  being  appropriated  from 
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one  society  into  another  will  naturally  be  affected  by  these  factors. 

Counseling  in  Turkey  is  generally  perceived  as;  1)  a corrective 
and  remedial  instrument  (Kuzgun,  1991),  2)  a means  of  orienting 
students  toward  the  schools  and  regulating  the  manpower  that  the 
country  requires  (Tan,  1986),  3)  a means  of  disciplining  and 
controlling  the  students  in  schools  (Dogan,  1995),  4)  a means  of 
special  education,  and  5)  homeroom  and  various  educational  activities 
being  carried  out  by  ordinary  teachers  (Dogan,  1991). 

Current  Developments 

Counseling  is  a new  phenomenon  in  Turkey  and  there  is  a lack  of 
information,  knowledge  and  understanding  of  counseling  among  the 
public.  The  term  "counseling"  is  only  used  by  a small  group  of 
professionals.  The  more  familiar  term  is  "guidance"  which  has 
connotations  of  leading,  directing,  coaching,  and  advising  the  students 
at  problematic  times  (Demir  & Aydin,  1996). 

The  current  status  of  the  counseling  field  in  Turkey  may  be 
briefly  characterized  as;  1)  working  primarily  with  normal  individuals, 
2)  specializing  in  the  interpretation  of  standardized  tests,  particularly 
group  tests,  3)  including  the  field  of  educational,  vocational,  and 
personal  adjustment,  4)  serving  as  a source  of  referrals  to  specialists  in 
other  related  areas,  and  5)  being  Rogerian  in  orientation. 

Counseling  in  Turkey  had  been  very  much  influenced  by 
developments  in  the  United  States.  The  major  models  and  theories 
adopted  have  accordingly  been  culture  bound,  being  been  developed  in 
the  main  for  the  white  middle/upper  classes  in  a different  context.  As 
Skovholt  (1988)  contended,  both  Rogerian  ideas  and  standardized  tests 
procedures  have  been  imported  from  the  United  States  in  a way  that  is 
not  completely  positive.  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  the  United  States 
as  well,  applications  of  traditional  models  of  counseling  are  being 
questioned  in  programs  which  respond  to  the  needs  of  people  whose 
cultural  background  is  not  white  middle/upper  class.  With  the 
increased  migration  of  people  globally,  it  is  important  that  the  skills 
and  techniques  of  counseling  be  modified  appropriately  to  work  in 
other  countries  and  cultures  as  well. 

The  concrete  results  of  50  years  of  counseling  developments  in 
Turkey  are;  1)  the  establishment  of  guidance  and  research  centers  in 
each  province,  2)  the  establishment  of  counseling  services  in  some 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  3)  undergraduate  and  graduate 
counselor  education  programs  in  universities,  4)  "guidance"  as  an 
elective  course  included  in  the  teaching  knowledge  certification 
program,  5)  some  in-service  counseling  training  programs  arranged  by 
the  Ministry  of  National  Education,  6)  counseling  units  as  divisions  of 
the  medical-social,  health,  culture  and  sport  activities  department  in 
universities,  7)  the  Psychological  Counseling  and  Guidance 
Association,  8)  the  national  psychological  counseling  and  guidance 
congresses  held  by  the  association  every  two  years,  9)  the  Journal  of 
Psychological  Counseling  and  Guidance  published  by  the  association. 
10)  the  guidelines  of  ethical  standards,  and  11)  some  tests  and 
textbooks  in  counseling. 
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Current  Issues 

Counseling  in  the  accepted  American  sense  is  still  very  limited  in 
Turkey.  The  counseling  profession  in  Turkey  has  not  been  fully 
successful  to  date  in  spite  of  persistent  efforts.  Counseling  is  less 
developed,  less  organized,  and  still  in  search  of  its  professional 
identity.  Counseling,  and  in  particular  school  counseling,  is  evolving 
very  slowly  because  of  failure  to  place  it  in  the  mainstream  of  school 
curriculum  in  Turkey.  Neither  the  quality  nor  the  amount  of  such 
services  is  adequate  to  meet  the  demand.  Understanding  of  the  nature 
and  mode  of  delivery  of  effective  counseling  services  in  Turkey  is 
lacking. 

As  a profession,  counseling  is  still  vaguely  identified  and 
confused  with  other  disciplines  such  as  psychology,  social  work,  and 
even  psychiatry.  Counseling  faces  numerous  obstacles  and  limitations 
in  Turkey.  Counseling  in  Turkey  does  not  emphasize  the  development 
of  the  individual's  potential  nor  does  it  require  the  receptivity  of  the 
person's  thoughts  and  feelings.  It  is  more  or  less  guidance  based 
primarily  on  the  provision  of  information  in  a directive  and  advisory 
marmer. 

Both  undergraduate  and  graduate  counselor  education  programs 
have  been  increasing  in  number  since  1982.  There  is  great  disparity  in 
both  the  classes  offered  and  the  content  of  the  courses  from  one 
university  to  another  (Akkoyun,  1995).  There  is  also  a lack  of 
standardized  selection  criteria  upon  which  counseling  students  can  be 
admitted  to  counselor  education  programs.  There  are  no  formally 
recognized  requirements  for  certification  as  a professional  counselor; 
neither  are  there  procedures  for,  and  official  accreditation,  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  training  programs  and  an  agreed  upon 
specialty  title  and  definition  in  counseling.  The  counseling  field  is 
seriously  lacking  textbooks  and  sufficient  literature  to  be  used  in  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  programs.  There  is  still  great  dependence 
upon  American  literature  and  research  in  this  field.  The  dearth  of 
Turkish  literature  has  reduced  the  quality  of  the  education  programs. 

All  counseling  in  Turkey  is  done  under  the  auspices  of  the 
government;  there  is  no  private  counseling  practice. 

The  general  style  of  education  still  overemphasizes  cognitive 
learning  and  school  achievement  and  neglects  affective  development  at 
the  secondary  level  in  Turkey.  Counseling  is  not  perceived  as  being 
essential  in  such  an  educational  system  which  does  not  recognize  the 
concept  of  individual  differences.  Counseling  was  not  instituted  from 
the  beginning  as  a separate  and  powerful  department  within  the 
Ministry  of  National  Education  Organization,  but  as  a supplementary 
unit  of  the  special  education  department.  School  counseling  services 
have  not  been  presented  as  an  integral  part  of  the  education  process  as 
defined  by  the  curriculum.  Some  of  the  appointed  counselors  are 
specialized  in  different  disciplines  other  than  counseling,  such  as 
sociology,  psychology,  education  and  philosophy.  Appointing 
unqualified  graduates  to  school  counseling  services  and  guidance  and 
research  centers  has  caused  the  misunderstanding  that  counseling  is 
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ineffective  and  even  not  useful. 

Counseling  has  a decidedly  clinical  flavor  and  the  ratio  of 
students  to  counselors  appears  to  be  typically  about  4,500:  1 . The 
delivery  model  is  neither  developmental  in  nature  nor  designed  for  all 
students.  The  students  perceive  school  counseling  activities  as  boring, 
cumbersome,  unnecessary,  and  ineffective  (Demir  & Aydin,  1996). 

The  school  counselor  is  usually  expected  to  do  some  tests  in  addition 
to  school  counseling  duties. 

The  lack  of  standardized  counseling  tools  such  as  interest, 
aptitude,  intelligence,  and  personality  tests  and  the  unavailability  of 
organized  occupational  information  causes  a great  difficulty  in  the 
work  of  counselors.  This  issue  has  decreased  the  quality  of  counseling 
services  both  in  schools,  and  in  guidance  and  researqh  centers. 

According  to  the  laws  or  by-laws  regulating  counseling  services 
both  in  schools,  and  in  guidance  and  research  centers,  counseling  is 
considered  as  supplementary  service  of  special  education  and  a means 
of  controlling  and  disciplining  the  students  (Dogan,  1995).  The 
occupational  title  of  counselor  is  new  and  sometimes  confusing  to 
those  who  do  not  know  or  agree  that  counseling  is  an  important  "third 
force"  in  a school,  next  to  the  administration  and  teachers.  There  is 
still  a certain  resistance  against  the  concept  of  counseling  in  schools; 
many  teachers  and  administrators  do  not  see  counseling  as  an 
important  discipline  and  think  of  it  as  a luxury.  It  is  commonly  held 
that  counseling  in  schools  can  be  offered  by  ordinary  teachers  rather 
than  counselors  since  for  years  teachers  have  largely  been  charged 
with  counseling  duties. 

There  is  a misunderstanding  among  the  teachers  and  the 
administrators  that  school  counselors  are  incompetent.  Most  of  the 
counselors  limit  themselves  to  individual  counseling  and  neglect  all 
other  guidance  services,  which  gives  the  impression  that  such 
counselors  do  not  perform  their  jobs  adequately.  School  counselors 
tend  to  isolate  themselves  from  the  normal  flow  of  school  life, 
expressing  an  air  of  importance  and  a feeling  that  they  occupy  a higher 
status  than  the  teachers.  "Guidance"  has  either  been  included  in  the 
teaching  knowledge  certification  program  as  an  compulsory  course  or 
an  elective  course  or  completely  excluded  from  this  program  from 
time  to  time.  This  issue  has  prevented  school  principals  and  teachers 
from  developing  a common  and  sufficient  understanding  about 
counseling  concepts  and  practices  during  their  pre-service  training. 

Future  Challenges  and  Recommendations 

Although  it  is  generally  considered  that  counseling  will  continue 
to  grow  and  gain  a broad  base  of  acceptance  and  support  in  Turkey, 
there  are  a number  of  immediate  challenges  confronting  counseling  in 
the  country.  These  include  the  following: 

1 . Presenting  to  the  broader  society  its  basic  mission  and  the 

services  which  it  can  deliver  to  clients, 

2.  Regaining  involvement  in  the  field  of  prevention, 

.1.  Generating  more  quality  scholarly  accomplishments. 
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4. 

5. 


6. 


Anticipating  the  consequences  for  client  needs  of  pervasive  shifts 
occurring  in  the  economic  structure  of  society. 

Being  recognized  as  professionals  and  having  a type  of 
certification  similar  to  that  offered  by  the  National  Board  of 
Counselor  Certification  in  the  United  States  or  the  Canadian 
Counselor  Certification, 

Being  accepted  in  community  development  centers  where 
individual,  group  and  family  counseling  can  be  offered. 


During  the  nearly  50  years  that  have  passed  since  its  beginning  in 
Turkey,  counseling  has  emerged  as  the  profession  primarily 
responsible  for  planning,  interpreting,  and  delivering  counseling  to 
students  in  grades  9-12. 

The  following  recommendations  may  ameliorate  problematic 
issues  in  counseling  in  Turkey; 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


9. 


Counseling  should  be  expanded  into  non-educational  settings, 
such  as  correctional  Institutions,  mental  health,  social  work,  and 
rehabilitation  faeilities  in  order  to  promote  its  professional 
identity. 

Training  and  aeereditation  standards  for  eounseling  programs  and 
practices  should  be  designated  in  order  to  gain  a professional 
identity  and  obtain  a legitimate  role  among  other  mental  health 
professionals. 

The  number  of  universities  offering  degrees  in  counseling  should 
be  reduced  by  the  Council  of  Higher  Education.  The  contents  and 
the  standards  of  the  current  counselor  education  programs  should 
be  developed  and  heightened  by  the  qualified  faculty  and  the  use 
of  excellent  text  books,  and  other  media. 

The  counseling  unit  should  be  separated  from  being  a division  of 
the  Special  Education  Department  and  should  be  instituted  as  a 
separate  and  powerful  department  responsible  for  policy  within 
the  Ministry  of  National  Education. 

An  institute  should  be  established  and  charged  with  producing 
tests  and  other  counseling  materials. 

The  laws  and  by-laws  regulating  counseling  services  both  in 
schools  and  in  guidance  and  research  centers  should  be  revised 
according  to  contemporary  counseling  principles  and  concepts. 
Sehool  counseling  should  be  extended  to  cover  both  elementary 
as  well  as  secondary  schools.  School  counseling  programs  should 
comprise  much  more  than  individual  counseling. 

Each  school  should  have  a qualified  and  powerful  counseling  unit 
supplied  with  enough  qualified  counselors  and  all  the  required 
tools,  materials,  and  tests.  Unless  this  unit  provides  qualified 
services,  the  importance  of  counseling  for  the  students  may  not  be 
understood  by  parents,  principals,  and  teachers. 

Counseling  activities  should  be  included  within  the  school 
curriculum  for  two  hours  per  week  and  these  activities  should  be 
canied  out  as  group  guidance  activities  by  the  counselors. 
Otherwise,  counseling  will  be  perceived  as  an  emergency  ser\  icc 
intervening  in  problems  only  after  they  occur. 


.t. 
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Conclusion 

Counseling  in  Turkey  is  seen  as  having  an  integral  role  in  the 
educational  process,  thi’ough  fostering  the  development  and  integration 
of  an  individual's  many  potentials.  However,  its  place  in  Turkish 
schools  has  often  caused  it  to  be  the  target  of  criticism  for  regulating 
both  the  manpower  that  the  country  requires,  and  youth  behavior,  over 
which  it  has  had  little  control.  Most  counselors  still  see  students  with 
special  difficulties  on  an  individual  basis,  their  contacts  being  remedial 
or  crisis-oriented.  The  next  decade  should  give  rise  to  the 
implementation  of  the  developmental  and  preventive  emphasis  by 
counseling  practitioners. 

As  democratization,  industrialization,  and  urbanization  continue 
to  supplant  traditional  cultural  models  of  decision  making,  career 
selection,  and  human  service  delivery,  the  awareness  of  counseling 
needs  is  growing  in  Turkey.  As  Turkey  looks  to  the  future,  there  seems 
to  be  some  justification  for  optimism.  Research,  publication,  and 
training  programs  in  counseling  have  advanced  and  will  continue  to 
advance  the  counseling  movement  in  a way  that  is  necessary  in  a 
modem,  democratic,  and  humane  society. 
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Consequences  of  Assessment;  What  is  the  Evidence? 


William  A.  Mehrens 
Michigan  State  University 

Abstract  Attention  is  here  directed  toward  the  prevalence  of  large 
scale  assessments  (focusing  primarily  on  state  assessments).  I examine 
the  purposes  of  these  assessment  programs;  enumerate  both  potential 
dangers  and  benefits  of  such  assessments;  investigate  what  the 
research  evidence  says  about  assessment  consequences  (including  a 
discussion  of  the  quality  of  the  evidence);  discuss  how  to  evaluate 
whether  the  consequences  are  good  or  bad;  present  some  ideas  about 
what  variables  may  influence  tiie  probabilities  for  good  or  bad 
consequences;  and  present  some  tentative  conclusions  about  the  whole 
issue  of  the  consequences  of  assessment  and  the  amount  of  evidence 
available  and  needed. 


L INTRODUCTION 


It  is  a pleasure  to  address  friends,  colleagues,  and  associates  on 
what  I believe  to  be  an  important  topic  - what  evidence  do  we  have 
regarding  the  consequences  of  assessment.  I actually  chose  this  topic 
at  last  year's  (1997)  convention  when  I attended  a symposium  on 
consequential  validity.  As  most  of  you  probably  know,  I am  not  a fan 
of  the  term  "consequential  validity."  However,  I am  interested  in  the 
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consequences  of  assessment,  and  I hope  all  of  you  are  also.  Last  year's 
symposium  had  such  illustrious  speakers  as  Ross  Green,  Suzanne 
Lane,  Bob  Linn,  Pam  Moss,  Mark  Reckase,  and  Elizabeth  Taleporos. 

It  was  a great  session.  While  they  agreed  on  many  things,  I perceived 
some  differences  in  opinion  about  the  amount,  quality  and 
interpretation  of  the  evidence  regarding  the  consequences  of 
assessment.  I left  that  session  believing  that  not  enough  evidence  was 
available  but  that  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  review  the  evidence  more 
thoroughly.  Then,  last  summer  (1997),  at  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers  Large  Scale  Assessment  Conference,  Peter  Behuniak, 
Bob  Linn,  David  Miller,  and  Gloria  Turner  presented  evidence  they 
had  regarding  the  consequences  of  assessment.  While  I was  very 
impressed  with  their  scholarship,  I again  was  left  feeling  it  would  be 
worthwhile  to  investigate  the  topic  further.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that 
the  scholarly  presentations  mentioned  above  left  me  unsatisfied  with 
respect  to  the  evidence  on  consequences,  there  are  additional  rationales 
for  choosing  this  topic. 

Many,  but  certainly  not  all,  political  leaders  at  the  national,  state 
and  local  levels  have  been  touting  the  value  of  large  scale  assessment. 
For  example.  President  Clinton  and  Secretary  of  Education  Riley  have 
argued  that  voluntary  national  tests  of  reading  at  grade  four  and 
mathematics  at  grade  eight  would  have  positive  consequences  for 
education.  Secretary  Riley  has  said,  "I  believe  these  tests  are 
absolutely  essential  for  the  future  of  American  education"  (Riley, 
1997a,  quoted  from  Jones,  1997,  p.3)  (Note  21.  President  Clinton  has 
also  asked  each  state  to  adopt  tough  standards  for  achievement.  The 
argument  seems  to  be  that  if  tough  standards  are  adopted,  achievement 
will  rise. 

Educational  reformers  suggest  that: 


Assessments  play  a pivotal  role  in  standards- led  reform,  by; 
communicating  the  goals. ...  providing  targets...,  and  shaping  the 
performance  of  educators  and  students.  Coupled  with  appropriate 
incentives  and/or  sanctions— external  or  self-directed— assessments  can 
motivate  students  to  learn  better,  teachers  to  teach  better,  and  schools  to 
be  more  educationally  effective.  (Linn  and  Herman,  1997,  iii). 

Note  the  word  "can"  in  the  above  quotation.  The  question  is,  do  they? 
Linn,  Baker  and  Dunbar  (1991)  pointed  out  that  it  cannot  just  be 
assumed  that  a more  "authentic"  assessment  will  result  in  better 
classroom  activities.  Linn  also  correctly  suggested  that: 


li vidence  is  also  needed  that  the  uses  and  interpretations  are  contributing 
to  enhanced  student  achievement  and  at  the  same  time,  not  producing 
unintended  negative  outcomes  (1994,  p.  8). 


There  is  no  question  that  assessment  is  perceived  by  many  as 
having  a potential  for  good  in  both  the  evaluation  of  the  schools  and,  if 
believed  necessary,  the  refonning  of  them.  But  there  are  reasons  to 
question  whether  that  potential  will  be  realized.  As  Goodling  has 
stated. 


If  testing  is  the  answer  to  our  educational  pro'Mcms.  it  would  have 
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solved  them  a long  time  ago.  American  students  are  tested,  tested,  tested, 
and  the  Clinton  administration  is  proposing  to  lest  our  children  again 
(August  13,  1997). 


Goodling  suggested  that  thinking  that  new  tests  will  lead  to  better 
students  is  "akin  to  claiming  that  better  speedometers  make  for  faster 
cars."  (quoted  from  Froomkin,  1997). 

There  are  both  potential  values  and  potential  dangers  in  large 
scale  testing.  Is  the  potential  value  of  assessment  a vision  or  an 
illusion?  Are  the  potential  dangers  likely  to  be  realized?  What  is  the 
evidence? 

For  testing  to  be  a good  thing,  the  positive  consequences  must 
outweigh  the  negative  consequences  --  by  some  factor  greater  than  the 
costs.  The  costs  of  large  scale  assessments  are  particularly  high  for 
alternative  forms  of  assessment  such  as  have  been  used  in  Kentucky. 
Are  the  consequences  of  assessment  worth  the  cost?  Are  the 
consequences  of  alternative  assessments  worth  the  much  greater  cost? 
What  is  the  evidence? 


General  Overview 


In  this  presentation  I wish  to  spend  a brief  amount  of  time  on  the 
prevalence  of  large  scale  assessments  (focusing  primarily  on  state 
assessments);  discuss  the  purported  purposes  of  these  assessment 
programs;  enumerate  some  potential  dangers  and  potential  benefits  of 
such  assessments;  investigate  what  the  research  evidence  says  (and 
does  not  say)  about  assessment  consequences  (including  a discussion 
of  the  quality  of  the  evidence);  discuss  how  to  evaluate  whether  the 
consequences  are  good  or  bad;  present  some  ideas  about  what 
variables  may  influence  the  probabilities  for  good  or  bad 
consequences;  and  present  some  tentative  conclusions  about  the  whole 
issue  of  the  consequences  of  assessment  and  the  amount  of  evidence 
available  and  needed. 

Because  the  evidence  is  insufficient,  my  tentative  conclusions 
about  the  consequences  of  assessment  will,  at  times,  obviously  and 
necessarily  be  based  on  less  than  adequate  evidence.  It  may  seem 
drawing  such  conclusions  runs  counter  to  a general  value  of 
educational  researchers  --  that  inferences  should  be  based  on  evidence. 
I am  firmly  on  the  side  that  more  evidence  is  needed  and  that 
inferences  should  be  drawn  from  such  evidence.  I am  fimily  against 
passing  pure  proselytizing  off  as  if  it  is  research  based.  1 am  not 
opposed  to  drawing  tentative  conclusions  from  less  than  perfect  data. 
But  crossing  the  line  from  basing  inferences  on  evidence  to  basing 
inferences  on  a will  to  believe  should  not  be  done  surreptitiously,  and  1 
try  hard  to  avoid  that  in  this  paper. 

For  those  of  you  who  do  not  make  it  to  the  end,  1 will  tell  you 
now  that  the  conclusion  will  be  that  the  evidence  is  reasonably  scarce 
(at  least  insufficient),  and  equivocal. 

II.  POPULARITY,  PREVALENCE,  PURPOSES  AND 
FORMAT  OF  LARGE  SCALE  ASSESSMENT 
PROGRAMS 


■ I < I 
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A.  Popularity 

Large  scale  assessment  programs  are,  at  the  abstract  level, 
popular  with  politicians  and  the  public.  This  is  true  for  both  proposed 
and  actual  state  level  assessments  and  the  proposed  national  level 
"voluntary"  assessments.  One  example  of  the  popularity  is  obtained 
from  the  29th  Gallup  Poll.  That  poll  showed  that  57%  of  the  public 
favor  President  Clinton's  proposed  voluntary  national  test  (Rose,  et  al., 
1997).  However,  when  proposals  get  more  specific,  there  can  be 
opposition  ~ as  witnessed  by  the  opposition  of  many  groups  after  the 
proposed  testing  plan  got  more  specific  (e.g.,  with  respect  to  what 
languages  the  test  would  be  administered  in).  It  should  be  noted  that 
front  line  educators  --  those  that  might  be  most  informed  about  the 
potential  value  of  the  proposed  voluntary  national  test  are  far  less 
favorable  than  the  general  public.  Langdon  (1997),  reporting  on  the 
PDK  poll  of  teachers  found  that  69%  are  opposed  to  Clinton's 
proposal.  Measurement  specialists  might  also  have  a reasonable  claim 
to  being  more  informed  than  the  politicians  or  the  public.  The 
comments  that  appeared  on  the  Division  D listserve 
(http://aera.net/resource/')  suggest  that  there  are  far  more  negative 
views  among  listserve  authors  about  the  value  of  such  tests  than  there 
are  positive  views. 

B.  Prevalence 

Regarding  prevalence,  state  programs  have  been  prevalent  for  at 
least  fourteen  years.  As  early  as  1 984,  Frank  Womer  stated  that 
"clearly  the  action  in  testing  and  assessment  is  in  state  departments  of 
education"  (Womer,  1984,  p.  3).  In  identifying  reasons  for  this, 

Womer  stated  that; 

Lay  persons  and  legislators  who  control  education  see  testing- 
assessment  as  a panacea  for  solving  our  concerns  about  excellence  in 
education  (Womer,  1984,  p.3). 

Anderson  and  Pipho  reported  that  in  1984,  40  states  were  actively 
pursuing  some  form  of  minimum  competence  testing  (1984). 

Of  course,  it  turned  out  that  these  minimum  competency  tests 
were  not  a "panacea"  for  concerns  about  educational  excellence, 
although  there  exists  some  debate  about  whether  they  were,  in  general, 
a positive  or  negative  force  in  education.  In  general,  there  has  been  a 
change  from  testing  what  were  called  minimum  competencies  to 
testing  what  we  might  now  call  world  class  standards.  And,  there  has 
been  a bit  of  a change  in  how  we  assess  - with  a movement  away 
from  sole  reliance  on  multiple-  choice  tests  to  the  use  of  alternative 
foiTns  of  assessment.  The  most  recent  surv'ey  of  trends  in  statewide 
student  assessment  programs  (Roeber,  Bond,  and  Braskamp,  1997) 
reveals  that  46  of  the  50  states  have  some  type  of  statewide 
assessment. 

C.  Purposes  and  stakes  of  state  assessment  programs 

i 
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The  two  most  popular  purposes  for  assessment  according  to 
respondents  to  a survey  of  state  assessment  practices  were  the 
"improvement  of  instruction"  --  which  was  mentioned  by  43  states, 
and  "program  evaluation"  --  mentioned  by  38  states.  Some  other 
reported  purposes  (stated  in  order  of  number  of  states  mentioning  the 
purpose)  include  school  performance  reporting  (33),  student  diagnosis 
(27),  high  school  exit  requirement  (17),  and  school  accreditation  (11). 
(Roeber  et  al.,  1997). 

However,  measurement  experts  have  suggested  for  some  time 
that  "tests  used  primarily  for  curriculum  advancement  will  look  very 
different  from  those  used  for  accountability"  (Anderson,  1985,  p.  24) 
and  they  will  have  different  intended  and  actual  impacts.  Likewise, 
tests  used  for  high  stakes  decisions  (e.g.  high  school  graduation  and 
merit  pay)  are  likely  to  have  different  impacts  than  those  used  for  low 
stakes  decisions  (e.g.  planning  specific  classroom  interventions  for 
individual  students). 

It  will  not  always  be  possible  to  keep  purpose  and  stakes  issues 
separated  when  discussing  consequences.  However,  when  evidence  (or 
conjecture)  about  consequences  applies  to  only  a specific  purpose  or 
level  of  stakes  I will  try  to  make  that  clear. 

D.  Format  questions 

A fairly  hot  issue  in  recent  years  is  whether  the  format  of  the 
assessment  should  vary  depending  on  purposes  and  whether 
assessments  using  different  formats  have  different  consequences.  In 
the  Roeber  et  al.,  (1997)  survey  of  states,  multiple  choice  items  were 
used  by  41  states,  extended  response  item  types  were  used  by  36,  short 
written  response  by  24,  examples  of  student  work  by  10,  and  what  was 
labeled  as  performance  assessments  were  used  by  9 states.  Four  states 
used  what  were  termed  projects. 

Performance  assessment  advocates  have  claimed  that  the  format 
is  important  and  that  positive  consequences  come  from  such  a format 
and  negative  consequences  come  from  multiple-choice  formats. 

Others,  like  me,  are  less  sure  of  either  of  these  positions.  As  with 
purpose  and  stakes  issues,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  always  keep  these 
format  issues  separated  in  this  presentation,  but  attempts  will  be  made. 

Because  in  recent  years  more  positive  claims  have  been  made  for 
"performance  assessments"  many  of  the  recent  attempts  to  gather 
consequential  evidence  have  been  based  on  assessments  that  have  used 
performance  assessments.  However,  I tend  to  agree  with  Haney  and 
Madaus  when  they  suggested  "...what  technology  of  assessment  is 
used  probably  makes  far  less  difference  than  how  it  is  used"  (1989,  p. 
687). 

III.  EVIDENCE  ON  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
ASSESSMENT  PROGRAMS 

Lane  (1997)  developed  a comprehensive  framework  for 
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evaluating  the  consequences  of  assessment  programs  --  concentrating 
primarily  on  performance-based  assessments.  She  suggested  that  both 
the  negative  and  positive  consequences  need  to  be  addressed  and  that 
one  needs  to  consider  both  intended  and  plausible  unintended 
consequences. 

For  purposes  of  this  presentation,  I will  discuss  some  major 
potential  benefits  and  dangers  as  follows: 

• A.  Curricular  and  instructional  reform:  Good,  bad,  or 
nonexistent? 

• B.  Motivationy'morale/stress/ethical  behavior  of  teachers:  Increase 
of  decrease? 

• C.  Motivation  and  self-concepts  of  students:  Up  or  down? 

• D.  True  improvement  in  student  learning,  or  just  higher  test 
scores? 

• E.  Restore  public  confidence  or  provide  data  for  critics? 

Evidence  on  consequences  is  somewhat  sketchy,  but  the  "Lansing 
State  Journal"  did  report  one  result  in  big  headlines:  "Test  Results 
make  School  Chief  Smile"  (Mayes,  1997,  p.  1)  Many  of  you  have  seen 
such  headlines  in  your  own  states.  When  scores  go  up,  the 
administrators  are  happy  and  act  as  if  that  means  achievement  has 
gone  up.  It  may  have,  but  note  well  that  the  consequence  I am 
reporting  here  (tongue  in  cheek)  is  that  the  superintendent  smiled  — 
not  that  achievement  had  improved! 

In  general  there  is  much  more  rhetoric  than  evidence  about  the 
consequences  of  assessment  and  "too  often  policy  debates  emphasize 
only  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  testing  effects  coin"  (Madaus,  1991,  p. 
228).  Baker  et  ah,  in  an  article  on  policy  and  validity  for  performance 
based  assessment  reported  that  "less  than  5%  of  the  literature  cited 
empirical  data."  (1993,  p.  1213).  As  they  pointed  out. 

Most  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  performance-based  assessment ...  arc 
based  on  single  instances^  essentially  hand-crafled  exercises  whose 
virtues  are  assumed  because  they  have  been  developed  by  teachers  or 
because  they  are  thought  to  model  good  instructional  practice.  (Baker  et 
al.,  1993,  p.  1211). 

I would  conclude,  as  Baker  et  al.  did,  that  "a  better  research  base  is 
needed  to  evaluate  the  degree  to  which  newly  developed  assessments 
fulfill  expectations"  (1993,  p,  1216),  Koretz  suggested  that: 

Despite  the  long  history  of  assessment-based  accountability,  hard 
evidence  about  its  effects  is  surprising  sparse,  and  the  little  evidence  that 
is  available  is  not  encouraging.  ...The  large  positive  effects  assumed  by 
advocates... are  often  not  substantiated  by  hard  evidence....  (Koretz, 

1996,  p.  172.). 

Reckasc  (1997)  pointed  out  one  of  the  logical  problems  in 
obtaining  evidence  on  the  consequences  of  assessments.  The  definition 
of  a consequence  implies  a cause  and  effect  relationship,  but  most  of 
the  evidence  has  not  been  gathered  in  a manner  that  pennits  a scholar 
(or  anyone  else  with  common  sense)  to  draw  a causative  inference. 
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Green  (1997)  mentioned  many  problems  in  doing  research  on  the 
consequences  of  assessment.  Among  them  are  that  few  school  systems 
will  welcome  reports  of  unanticipated  negative  consequences,  so 
cooperation  may  be  hard  to  obtain;  there  will  be  disagreements  about 
the  appropriate  criterion  measures  of  the  consequences;  cause-effect 
conclusions  will  be  disputed;  and  much  of  the  research  undertaken  is 
likely  to  be  undertaken  by  those  trying  to  prove  that  what  exists  is 
inferior  to  their  new  and  better  idea. 

Much  of  the  research  has  been  based  on  survey  information  from 
teachers  and  principals  and,  as  many  authors  have  pointed  out, 
classroom  observations  might  be  m.ore  compelling  information  (see, 
for  example,  Linn,  1993  and  Pomplun,  1997).  Research  by  McDonnell 
and  Choisser  (1997)  employed  three  data  sources:  face  to  face 
interviews,  telephone  interviews,  and  assignments  collected  from  the 
teachers  along  with  a one-  page  log  for  each  day  in  a two  week  period. 
As  the  authors  pointed  out,  instructional  artifacts  is  a relatively  new 
strategy  -not  likely  as  good  as  classroom  observations,  but  not  as 
expensive  either. 

Although  evidence  is  sketchy,  there  is  some!  I will  discuss  such 
evidence  under  the  headings  given  earlier  regarding  the  possible 
dangers  and  potential  benefits  of  assessment  programs. 

A.  Curricular  and  instructional  reform:  Good,  bad  or 
nonexistent? 

Curricular  and  instmctional  reform  typically  means  changing  the 
content  of  the  curriculum  or  the  process  of  instruction.  Not  quite 
fitting  either  of  those  categories  is  changing  the  length  of  the  school 
day  or  the  school  year.  Pipho  (1997)  has  reported  that  one  change 
between  the  first  and  second  year  of  state  assessments  in  Minnesota 
was  the  addition  of  summer  school  offerings,  Saturday  classes,  and 
after-  school  remedial  programs.  That  kind  of  "reform"  is  mentioned  at 
other  places  in  the  literature,  and  is,  at  least  arguably,  a valuable 
consequence. 

With  respect  to  the  more  traditional  meanings  of  cuiricular  and 
instructional  reform,  it  has  been  commonly  assumed  that  assessments 
(at  least  high  stakes  assessments)  will  influence  curriculum  and 
instiTJCtion.  One  often  hears  the  mantra  that  "WHAT  YOU  TEST  IS 
WHAT  YOU  GET."  Taleporos  stated  flatly  at  last  year's  AERA 
session  that  "we  all  know  that  how  you  test  is  how  it  gets  taught." 
(Taleporos,  1997,  p.  1).  Actually,  the  evidence  for  a test's  influence  on 
either  curricular  content  or  instmctional  process  is  not  totally  clear. 
And  it  will  vary  by  the  stakes.  Porter,  Floden,  Freeman,  Sehmidt,  and 
Schwille  reported  more  than  ten  years  ago  that: 

.''iiiother  myth  exposed  as  being  only  a half  truth  is  that  teachers  teach 
topics  that  arc  tested.  Little  evidence  exists  to  support  the  supposition 
that  national  nomi-refcrcnccd,  standardized  tests  administered  once  a 
year  have  any  important  influence  on  teachers'  content  decisions. 

(Porter,  et  al..  1986.  p.  11). 

But  Ihc  "myth"  persists.  Is  it  a half  truth,  a full  truth,  or  just 

D A ' 
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wrong?  Logic  suggests  it  may  depend  on  stakes,  rigor  of  the  standards, 
and  just  what  the  content  is  (Airasian,  1988).  Some  anecdotal  evidence 
also  supports  the  importance  of  stakes.  For  example,  Floden  (personal 
communication,  1998)  states  that  while  in  the  Content  Determinants 
work  (the  Porter  et  al.  study  just  cited)  few  teachers  paid  attention  to 
the  tests,  he  is  now  working  in  districts  where  losing  accreditation  is  a 
real  threat,  so  teachers  are  busy  aligning  curriculum  to  the  Michigan 
Educational  Assessment  Program  (MEAP)  and  setting  aside  time 
before  the  test  for  MEAP-specific  work. 

1.  Impact  of  multiple-choice  minimum  competency  tests 
on  curriculum  and  instruction 

Minimum  competency  tests  were  not  primarily 
designed  to  "reform"  the  curriculum.  Rather,  they 
supposedly  measured  what  schools  were  already  teaching. 

The  tests  were  intended  to  find  out  whether  students  had 
learned  that  material  and,  if  not,  to  serve  as  motivators  for 
both  the  students  and  the  educators.  The  intended 
curricular/instructional  effect  was  to  concentrate  more  on  the 
instruction  of  what  was  considered  to  be  very  important 
educational  goals. 

Some  earlier  writings  on  the  impact  of  multiple-choice 
tests  suggested  that  the  tests  resulted  in  teachers  narrowing 
the  curriculum  and  corrupting  teaching  because  teachers 
turned  to  simply  passing  out  multiple-choice  question  work 
sheets.  The  critics  argued  that  education  was  harmed  due  to 
the  narrowing  of  the  curriculum  and  the  teaching  and  testing 
for  only  low  level  facts. 

Aside  from  the  confusion  of  test  format  with  test 
content  (true  measurement  experts  realize  that  multiple 
choice  tests  are  not  limited  to  testing  facts),  there  is 
insufficient  evidence  to  allow  any  firm  conclusion  that  such 
tests  have  had  harmful  effects  on  curriculum  and  instruction. 

In  fact,  there  is  some  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Kuhs,  Porter, 
Floden,  Freeman,  Schmidt,  and  Schwille  (1985)  reported 
that: 


the  teachers'  topic  selection  did  not  seem  to  be  much 
influenced  by  the  state  minimum  competencies  test  or  the 
district-used  standardized  tests  (Kuhs,  ct  al.,  1985,  p.  151). 


There  is  no  evidence  of  which  I am  aware  showing  that 
fewer  high  level  math  courses  are  taught  (or  taught  to  fewer 
students)  in  states  where  students  must  pass  a low  level  math 
test  in  order  to  receive  a high  school  diploma. 

There  arc  a few  studies  (quoted  over  and  over  again) 
which  presumably  show  that  elementary  teachers  align 
instruction  with  the  content  of  basic  skills  tests  (e.g.  Madaus, 
West,  Ilaimon,  Lomax  and  Viator,  1992;  Shepard.  1991 ). 
And  1 believe  those  studies  have  some  validity.  It  is  hard  to 
belie\  e that  tests  with  some  stakes  comiected  to  them  will 
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not  have  some  influence  on  curriculum  and  instruction.  For 
example,  Smith  and  Rottenberg  (1991)  reported  on  "an 
extensive  research  study."  "The  consequences  of  external 
testing  were  inferred  from  an  analysis.of  the  meanings  held 
by  participants  and  direct  observation  of  testing  activities..." 
(p.  7).  They  concluded,  among  other  things  that  (1)  external 
testing  reduces  the  time  available  for  ordinary  instruction, 

(2)  testing  affects  what  elementary  schools  teach  — in  high 
stakes  environments,  schools  neglect  material  that  external 
tests  exclude,  (3)  external  testing  encourages  use  of 
instructional  methods  that  resemble  tests,  and  (4)  "as 
teachers  take  more  time  for  test  preparation  and  align 
instruction  more  closely  with  content  and  format,  they 
diminish  the  range  of  instructional  goals  and  activities" 
(1991, p.  11). 

Thus,  there  are  studies  suggesting  that  multiple-choice 
tests  result  in  a narrowing  of  the  curriculum  and  more  drill 
work  in  teaching.  But,  in  fact,  the  studies  are  few  in  number 
and  critics  of  traditional  basic  skills  testing  accept  the  studies 
somewhat  uncritically.  In  my  opinion,  the  evidence  is  not  as 
strong  as  the  rhetoric  of  those  reporting  the  research  would 
suggest  and  there  is  some  research  evidence  that  teachers  do 
not  choose  topics  based  on  the  test  content  (Kuhs  et  ah, 
1985). 

Green  (1997)  discussed  the  evidence  and  questioned  the 
conclusion  that  multiple  choice  tests  are  harmful  stating  that 
"I  believe  that  the  data  just  cited  opens  to  question  the 
assertions  about  the  evils  of  multiple-choice  tests."  (Green, 
1997,  p.  4). 

2.  Impact  of  performance  assessments  on  curriculum  and 
instruction 

Much  of  the  recent  research  and  rhetoric  has  been 
concerned  with  the  effects  of  perfonnance  assessments. 
Performance  assessments  are  popular  in  part  just  because  of 
their  supposed  positive  influence  on  curricular  and 
instructional  reform.  Advocates  of  performance  assessment 
treat  as  an  established  fact  the  position  that  teaching  to 
traditional  standardized  tests  has  "resulted  in  a distortion  of 
the  curriculum  for  many  students,  narrowing  it  to  basic, 
low-level  skills"  (Herman,  Klein,  Heath,  and  Wakai,  1994, 
p.  1).  Further,  professional  educators  have  been  pushing  for 
curricular  refonn,  suggesting  that  previous  curricula  were 
inadequate  and,  generally,  focused  too  much  on  the  basics. 
The  new  assessments  should  be  more  rigorous  and  schools 
should  be  held  responsible  for  these  more  rigorous 
standards.  As  a SouthEastem  Regional  Vision  for  Education 
(SERVE)  document  entitled  "A  new  framework  for  state 
accountability  systems"  (September  8,  1994)  pointed  out, 
some  legislative  initiatives 
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ignored  a basic  reality:  Those  schools  that  had  failed  to  meet 
older,  less  rigorous  standards  were  no  more  able  to  meet 
higher  standards  when  the  accountability  bar  was  raised.  As 
a result,  state  after  state  is  confronted  with  previously  failing 
schools  failing  the  new  systems  (SERVE,  1994,  p.  2). 

What  does  the  research  tell  us  about  the  curricular  and 
instructional  effects  of  performance  assessments?  Khattri, 
Kane,  and  Reeve  visited  sixteen  schools  across  the  United 
States  that  were  developing  and  implementing  performance 
assessments.  They  interviewed  school  personnel,  students, 
parents  and  school  board  members;  collected  student  work; 
and  conducted  observations.  They  concluded  that: 

In  general,  our  findings  show  that  the  effect  of  assessments 
on  the  curriculum  teachers  use  in  their  classrooms  has  been 
marginal,  although  the  impact  on  instruction  and  on  teacher 
roles  in  some  cases  has  been  substantial  (Khattri,  Kane,  and 
Reeve,  1995,  p.  80). 

Chudowsky  and  Behuniak  (1997)  used  teacher  focus 
groups  from  seven  schools  representing  a cross  section  of 
schools  in  Connecticut.  These  focus  groups  discussed  their 
perceptions  of  the  impact  of  the  Connecticut  Academic 
Performance  Test  ~ an  assessment  that  uses  multiple-choice, 
grid-in,  short  answer  and  extended  response  items.  Teachers 
in  all  but  one  of  the  schools  reported  that  preparing  students 
and  aligning  their  instruction  to  the  test  "resulted  in  a 
narrowing  of  the  curriculum"  (Chudowsky  and  Behuniak, 
1997,  p.  8).  Regarding  instructional  changes,  "teachers  most 
frequently  reported  having  students  'practice'  for  the  test  on 
CAPT  sample  items"  (p.  6).  However  the  schools  also 
reported  using  strategies  "to  move  beyond  direct  test 
preparation  into  instructional  approaches"  (p.  6).  Teachers 
also 

consistently  reported  that  the  most  negative  impact  of  the 
test  is  that  it  detracts  significantly  from  instructional  time. 

Teachers  at  all  of  the  schools  complained  vehemently  about 
the  amount  of  instmctional  time  lost  to  administer  the  test  (p. 

7). 

Koretz,  Mitchell,  Barron,  and  Keith  (1996)  surveyed 
teachers  and  principals  in  two  of  the  three  grades  in  which 
the  Maryland  School  Performance  Assessment  Program 
(MSPAP)  is  administered.  As  they  reported,  the  MSPAP 
program  "is  designed  to  induce  fundamental  changes  in 
instruction"  (p.  vii).  While  about  three-fourths  of  the 
principals  and  half  of  the  teachers  expressed  general  support 
for  MSPAP,  fifteen  percent  of  the  principals  and  35%  of  the 
teachers  expressed  opposition.  One  interesting  finding  was 
that  about  40%  of  fifth-grade  teachers  "strongly  agreed  that 
MSPAP  includes  developmcntally  inappropriate  tasks"  (p. 
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viii).  One  of  the  summary  statements  made  by  Koretz 
Mitchell,  Barron,  and  Keith  (1996)  is  as  follows; 

The  results  reported  here  suggest  that  the  program  has  met 
one  of  its  goals  in  increasing  the  amount  of  writing  students 
do  in  school.  At  the  same  time,  teachers'  responses  suggest 
the  possibility  that  this  change  may  have  negative 
ramifications  as  well,  in  teims  of  both  instructional  impact 
and  test  validity.  Many  teachers  maintain  that  the  emphasis 
on  writing  is  excessive  and  that  instruction  has  suffered 
because  of  the  amount  of  time  required  for  writing.  ...[also,] 
emphasis  on  writing  makes  it  difficult  to  judge  math 
competence  of  some  students"  (Koretz,  Mitchell,  Barron, 
and  Keith,  1996,  p.  xiii). 

Rafferty  (1993)  surveyed  urban  teachers  and  staff 
regarding  the  MSPAP  program.  Individuals  were  asked  to 
respond  in  Likert  fashion  to  several  statements.  When  the 
question  was  "MSPAP  will  have  little  effect  on  classroom 
practices"  33%  agreed  or  strongly  agreed,  24%  were 
uncertain,  42%  disagreed  or  strongly  disagreed  and  1%  did 
not  respond.  To  the  statement  "classroom  practices  are  better 
because  of  MSPAP"  21%  were  in  agreement,  36%  were 
uncertain,  41%  disagreed,  and  2%  did  not  answer.  To  the 
statement  "MSPAP  is  essentially  worthwhile,"  24%  agreed 
or  strongly  agreed,  25%  were  uncertain,  and  48%  disagreed 
or  strongly  disagreed  (3%  did  not  respond).  Perhaps  a 
reasonable  interpretation  of  these  data  is  that  MSPAP  will 
likely  have  an  impact,  but  not  necessarily  a good  one. 

Koretz,  Barron,  Mitchell,  and  Stecher  (1996)  did  a 
study  for  Kentucky  similar  to  the  one  done  by  Koretz, 
Mitchell,  Barron,  and  Keith  in  Maryland.  They  surveyed  the 
teachers  and  principals  in  Kentucky  regarding  the  Kentucky 
Instructional  Results  Information  System  (KIRIS)  and  found 
much  the  same  thing  as  had  been  found  in  Maryland.  Among 
other  findings,  were  the  following  (Note  3) : 

—90%  of  the  teachers  agreed  that  portfolios  made 
it  difficult  to  cover  the  regular  curriculum  (p.  37); 

—most  teachers  agreed  that  imposing  rewards  and 
sanctions  causes  teachers  to  ignore  important 
aspects  of  the  curriculum  (p.  42);  —portfolios  were 
cited  as  having  negative  effects  on  instruction 
almost  as  often  as  having  had  positive  effects  (p. 
xi);  -almost  90%  of  the  teachers  agreed  that 
KIRIS  caused  them  to  de-  emphasize  or  neglect 
untested  material  (p.  xiii);  and  -other  aspects  of 
instruction  have  suffered  as  a result  of  time  spent 
on  writing,  and  emphasis  on  writing  makes  it 
difficult  to  judge  the  mathematical  competence  of 
some  students  (p.  xv). 

McDonnell  and  Choisscr  (1997)  studied  the  local 
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implementation  of  new  state  assessments  in  Kentucky  and 
North  Carolina.  They  concluded  that 

Instruction  by  teachers  in  the  study  sample  is  reasonably 
consistent  with  the  state  assessment  goals  at  the  level  of 
classroom  activities,  but  not  in  terms  of  the  conceptual 
understandings  the  assessments  are  measuring.  Teachers 
have  added  new  instructional  strategies  ...  but ...  they  have 
not  fundamentally  changed  the  depth  and  sophistication  of 
the  content  they  are  teaching.  (1997,  p.  ix.). 

Stretcher  and  Mitchell  (1996)  reported  on  the  effects  of 
portfolio-driven  reform  in  Vermont  and  stated  that 

The  Vermont  portfolio  assessment  program  has  had 
substantial  positive  effects  on  fourth-grade  teachers’ 
perceptions  and  practices  in  mathematics.  Vermont  teachers 
report  that  the  program  has  taught  them  a great  deal  about 
mathematical  problem  solving  and  that  they  have  changed 
their  instructional  practices  in  important  ways  (Stretcher  and 
Mitchell,  1996,  p.  ix). 

Smith,  Nobel,  Heinecke,  Seek,  Parish,  Cabay,  Junker, 
Haag,  Tayler,  Safran,  Penley,  and  Bradshaw  (1997) 
conducted  a study  of  the  consequences  of  the,  now 
discarded,  Arizona  Student  Assessment  Program  (ASAP). 
Although  the  program  had  several  parts  including  some 
norm  referenced  testing  with  the  Iowa  tests,  the  most  visible 
portion  of  ASAP  was  the  performance  assessment.  Teacher 
opinion  of  the  direction  of  the  effect  of  ASAP  on  the 
curriculum  was  divided. 

Some  defined  'ASAP'  as  representing  an  unfortunate  and 
even  dangerous  de-emphasis  of  foundational  skills,  whereas 
others  welcomed  the  change  or  saw  the  new  emphasis  as 
encompassing  both  skills  and  problem  solving.  (Smith  et  al., 

1997,  p.  40). 

Some  interesting  quotes  by  teachers  found  in  the  Smith 
et  al.  report  are  as  follows: 

Nobody  cares  about  basics.. .The  young  teachers  coming  out 
of  college  will  just  perpetuate  the  problem  since  they  are 
learning  whole  language  instruction  and  student-centered 
classroom.  Certainly  these  concepts  have  their  merits,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  basics  on  which  education  is  based  (p. 

41). 

The  ASAP  ...  is  designed  to  do  away  with  'skills'  because 
kids  today  don’t  relate  to  skills,  because  they  are  boring.  By 
pandering  to  this  wc  arc  weakening  our  society,  not 
strengthening  it.  ft  is  \\ron^\  1 was  told  by  a slate  official 
that  teachers  would  be  more  like  coaches  under  ASAP.  Ask 
any  coach  if  they  leach  skills  in  isolation  before  they 
integrate  it  into  their  game  plan.  Tliey  will  all  tell  you  yes.  I 
rest  my  case.  (Smith  cl  al.,  1 997,  p.  4 1 ). 
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As  Smith,  et  al.  report,  about  two  thirds  of  the  teachers 
believed  that  "pupils  at  this  school  need  to  master  basic 
skills  before  they  can  progress  to  higher  order  thinking  and 
problem  solving"  (1997,  p.  41).  Forty  three  percent  of  the 
teachers  believed  that  "ASAP  takes  away  from  instructional 
time  we  should  be  spending  on  something  more  important." 
(p.  44).  In  spite  of  many  teachers  being  unhappy  with  the 
content  of  ASAP,  "about  40%  of  the  teachers  reported  that 
district  scope  and  sequences  had  been  aligned  with  ASAP." 
(p.  46).  As  the  authors  report,  "changes  consequent  to  ASAP 
seemed  to  fall  into  a typology  that  we  characterized  as 
'coherent  action,'  'compliance  only,'  'compromise,'  and 
'drag.'"  (p.  46). 

Miller  (1998)  studied  the  effect  of  state  mandated 
performance  based  assessments  on  teachers'  attitudes  and 
practices  in  six  different  contexts  (grade  level  and  content 
areas).  Two  questions  were  asked  relevant  to  curricular  and 
instructional  impacts. 


"I  have  made  specific  efforts  to  align  instruction  with  the 
state  assessments."  (Percents  who  agreed  or  strongly  agreed 
ranged  from  54.5  to  92.7%  across  the  six  contexts.)  "I  feel 
that  state  mandatory  assessments  have  had  a negative  impact 
by  excessi\  ely  narrowing  the  curriculum  covered  in  the 
classroom."  (Percents  who  agreed  or  strongly  agreed  ranged 
from  28.7  to  46.8%.  Only  teachers  in  five  of  the  contexts 
responded  to  that  question.) 

The  two  questions  provide  interesting  results.  While  the 
majority  made  specific  efforts  to  align  instruction,  the 
majority  did  not  feel  it  resulted  in  excessively  narrowing  of 
the  curriculum.  However,  as  Miller  pointed  out,  "the 
assessments  were  usually  intended  to  give  supplemental 
information.  Consequently,  they  do  not  reflect  everything 
that  students  learn,  and  only  provide  a small  view  of  student 
performance..."  (Miller,  1998,  pp.  5-6).  To  align  instruction 
to  assessments  that  provide  only  a small  view  of  student 
perfomiance  without  excessively  namowing  the  curriculum 
would  seem  to  be  a difficult  balancing  act. 

While  more  research  and  opinions  could  be  reviewed,  a 
reasonably  summary  is  that  if  stakes  are  high  enough  and  if 
content  is  deemed  appropriate  enough  by  teachers,  there  is 
likely  to  be  a shift  in  the  curriculum  and  instruction  to  the 
content  sampled  by  the  test  (or  the  content  on  the  test  if  the 
test  is  not  secure).  If  stakes  arc  low,  and/'or  if  teachers 
believe  the  assessment  is  testing  developmcntally 
inappropriate  materials  and'or  teaching  to  the  assessment 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  time  the  teachers  wish  to  spend 
on  other  — what  they  consider  more  important  — content,  the 
impact  is  not  so  obvious. 


B.  Motivation/moralc/strcss/cthical  behavior  of  teachers 
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Increase  or  Decrease? 

Many  would  argue,  quite  reasonably,  that  if  we  are  to  improve 
education,  we  must  depend  on  the  front  line  educators  --  the  teachers  — 
to  lead  the  charge.  Do  large  scale  assessments  tend  to  improve  the 
efforts,  attitudes  and  ethical  behavior  of  teachers? 

Smith  and  Rottenberg  suggested  that  external  tests  negatively 
affect  teachers.  As  they  wrote: 

the  chagrin  they  felt  conies  frera  their  well-justified  belief  that  audiences 
external  to  the  school  lack  interpretive  context  and  attribute  low  scores 
to  lazy  teachers  and  weak  programs  (Smith  and  Rottenberg,  1991,  p. 

10). 

Although  I believe  they  were  primarily  discussing  the  effects  of 
traditional  assessments,  one  should  expect  the  same  reaction  from 
performance  assessments.  Audiences  external  to  the  school  are  no 
more  able  to  infer  correct  causes  of  low  scores  on  performance 
assessments  than  they  are  to  infer  correct  causes  of  low  scores  on 
multiple-choice  assessments.  The  inference  to  lazy  teachers  and  weak 
programs  is  equally  likely  no  matter  what  the  test  format  or  test 
content. 

Koretz,  Mitchell,  Barron  and  Keith  (1996)  reported  that  for  the 
Maryland  School  Performance  Assessment  Program  (MSPAP): 

Few  teachers  reported  that  morale  is  high,  and  a majority  reported  that 
MSPAP  has  harmed  it. ...  57%  of  teachers  responded  that  MSPAP  has 
led  to  a decrease  in  teacher  morale  in  their  school,  while  only  a few  (4%) 
reported  that  MSPAP  has  produced  an  increase  (Koretz,  Mitchell, 

Barron  and  Keith,  1996,  p.  24). 

Koretz,  BaiTon,  Mitchell  and  Steelier  (1996)  in  the  Kentucky 
study  reported  that  "about  3/4  of  teachers  reported  that  teachers' 
morale  has  declined  as  a result  of  KIRIS"  (p.  x).  Stecklow  (1997) 
reported  that  there  were  conflicts  in  over  40%  of  Kentucky  schools 
about  how  to  divide  up  the  reward  money.  So  affect  was  not 
necessarily  high  even  in  the  schools  that  got  the  rewards!  Koretz, 
Barron,  Mitchell  and  Stecher  (1996)  also  found  that  principals  reported 
that  KIRIS  had  affected  attrition.  But  the  attrition  was  for  both  good 
and  poor  teachers. 

With  respect  to  effort,  at  least  the  teachers  in  Kentucky  reported 
that  their  efforts  to  im.prove  instruction  and  learning  had  increased 
(Koretz,  Barron,  Mitchell  and  Stecher,  1996,  p.  23).  But  at  some  point, 
increased  efforts  lead  to  burnout  --  and  thus  attrition  increases. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  some  teachers  engage  in  behaviors 
of  questionable  ethics  when  teaching  toward,  administering  and 
scoring  high  stakes  multiple-choice  tests.  What  about  perfomiance 
assessments?  Koretz,  Bamon,  Mitchell  and  Stecher  (1996)  reported 
that  in  Kentucky 

Appreciable  minorities  of  teachers  reported  questionable  test- 
administration  practices  in  their  schools.  About  onc-third  reported  '.hat 
questions  arc  at  least  occasionally  rcphra.sed  during  tc.sting  time,  and 
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roughly  one  in  five  reported  that  questions  about  content  are  answered 
during  testing,  that  revisions  are  recornmended  during  or  after  testing,  or 
that  hints  are  provided  on  correct  answers.  (Koretz,  Barron,  Mitchell  and 
Stecher,  1996,  p,  xiii). 

In  summary,  the  evidence  regarding  the  effects  of  large  scale 
assessments  on  teacher  motivation,  morale,  stress  and  ethical  behavior 
is  sketchy.  But  what  evidence  there  is,  coupled  with  what  seems 
logical,  suggests  that  increasing  the  stakes  for  teachers  will  increase 
efforts,  lead  to  more  burnout,  decrease  morale,  and  increase  the 
probability  of  unethical  behavior. 

C.  Motivation  and  self-concepts  of  students:  Up  or 
down? 

With  respect  to  assessment  impacts  on  the  affect  of  students,  we 
are  again  in  a subarea  where  there  is  not  a great  deal  of  empirical 
evidence.  Logic  suggests  that  the  impact  on  students  may  be  quite 
different  for  those  tests  where  the  stakes  apply  to  them  than  for  tests 
where  the  stakes  impact  the  teachers.  Impact  surely  depends  on  whose 
ox  is  getting  gored  by  the  stakes. 

Also,  the  impact  should  depend  on  how  high  the  standards  are.  It 
is  reasonably  to  believe  that  the  impact  of  minimal  competency  tests 
would  be  minimal  for  the  large  majority  of  students  for  whom  such 
tests  would  not  present  a challenge.  Hov/ever,  for  those  students  who 
had  trouble  getting  over  such  a minimal  hurdle,  the  tests  probably 
would  both  increase  motivation  and  increase  frustration  and  stress  -- 
the  exact  mix  vaiying  on  the  personality  characteristics  of  the  students. 

Smith  and  Rottenberg  found  that  for  younger  students  teachers 
believed  that  standardized  tests 

cause  stress,  frustration,  burnout,  fatigue,  physical  illness,  misbehavior 
and  fighting,  and  psychological  distress  (Smith  and  Rottenberg,  1991,  p. 

10). 

That  belief  of  teachers  may  be  true,  but  certainly  does  not  constitute 
hard  evidence.  I come  closer  to  Ebel's  view  when  he  suggested  that 

Of  the  many  challenges  to  a child's  peace  of  mind  caused  by  such  things 
as  angry  parents,  playground  bullies,  bad  dogs,  shots  from  the  doctor, 
and  things  that  go  bump  in  the  night,  standardized  tests  must  surely  be 
among  the  least  fearsome  for  most  children  (Ebel,  1976,  p.  5). 

Lane  and  Parke  (1996),  reporting  on  the  consequences  of  a math 
performance  assessment  found  that  some  students  developed  feelings 
of  inadequacy  and,  as  a result,  were  less  motivated.  Miller  (1998) 
found  that  the  percent  of  teachers  responding  positively  to  the 
statement  that  perfomiance  assessments  "increased  student 
confidence"  ranged  from  only  9.1  to  37.6%  across  five  different 
contexts. 

However,  Kane  et  al.  (1997)  employing  a qualitative,  case-study 
methodology  and  visiting  16  schools  ("not  confimied  to  be 
representative"  -p.  xvi)  developing  and  implementing  performance 
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assessments  reported  that 

many  interviewees  reported  that  students  exhibit  a greater  motivation  to 
learn  and  a greater  amount  of  engagement  with  performance  tasks  and 
portfolio  assignments  than  with  other  types  of  assignments"  (Kane  et  ah, 

1997,  p.  201). 

Koretz,  Barron,  Mitchell  and  Stecher  (1996)  reported  that  in 
Kentucky  one  third  of  the  teachers  reported  that  students'  morale  had 
deteriorated  and  virtually  none  reported  an  increase  in  student  morale. 
They  also  reported  that  an  emphasis  or  writing  caused  students  to 
become  tired  of  writing. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  one  of  the  factors  effecting  student  affect  is 
how  high  the  standards  are  set.  Minimum  standards  are  not  likely  to 
have  a major  impact.  High  standards  might.  Linn  (1994)  has  pointed 
out  that 

The  dual  goals  of  setting  performance  standards  for  student  certification 
that  are  both  ’world  class’  and  apply  to  'all'  students  are  laudable,  but  it 
cannot  simply  be  assumed  that  only  positive  effects  will  result  from  this 
press  (Linn,  1994,  p.  8). 

Linn  quoted  Coffman  as  follows: 

Holding  common  standards  for  all  pupils  can  only  encourage  a 
narrowing  of  educational  experiences  for  most  pupils,  doom  many  to 
failure,  and  limit  the  development  of  many  worthy  talents  (Coffman, 

1993,  p.  8;  quoted  from  Linn,  1994). 

We  are  simply  putting  too  many  students  and  too  many  teachers  under 
too  much  pressure  if  we  hold  unrealistically  high  standards  for  all 
students.  As  Bracey  has  said,  in  an  article  entitled  "Variance  Happens 
- get  over  it!" 

We  are  currently  in  a period  that  adheres  rabidly  to  an  all- 
children-candearn  philosophy. ...  The  stance  is  a philosophical,  moral  — 
almost  religious  - posture  taken  by  a wide  spectrum  of  educators  and 
psychologists  who  ought  to  know  better.  ...  By  telling  everyone  that  all 
children  can  learn,  we  set  the  stage  for  the  next  great  round  of 
educational  failure  when  it  is  revealed  that  not  everyone  has  learned,  in 
spite  of  our  sincere  beliefs  and  improved  practices.  (Bracey,  1995,  p.  22 
and  26). 

Of  course  his  point  is  not  that  some  children  can  not  learn 
anything,  but  that  not  everyone  can  achieve  at  high  standards  in 
academics  anymore  than  every'one  can  become  athletically  proficient 
enough  in  every  sport  to  play  on  the  varsity  teams. 

D,  True  improvement  in  student  learning,  or  just  higher 
test  scores? 

In  mandating  tests,  policy  makers  have  created  the  illusion  that  test 
performance  is  svnonyinous  with  the  quality  of  education  (Madaiis. 

1985,  p.  617). 
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All  of  us  recognize  that  it  is  possible  for  test  scores  to  go  up 
without  an  increase  in  student  learning  on  the  domain  the  test 
supposedly  samples.  This  occurs,  for  example,  when  teachers  teach  the 
questions  on  non-secure  tests.  Teaching  too  closely  to  the  assessment 
results  in  the  inferences  from  the  test  scores  being  corrupted.  One  can 
no  longer  make  inferences  from  the  test  to  the  domain.  The  Lake 
Wobegon  effect  results.  Many  of  us  have  written  about  that  (e.g. 
Mehrens  and  Kaminski,  1989). 

If  the  assessment  questions  are  secure  and  the  domain  the  test 
samples  is  made  public,  corrupting  reasonable  inferences  from  the 
scores  is  more  difficult.  If  the  inference  from  rising  test  scores  of 
secure  tests  is  that  students  have  learned  more  of  the  domain  the  test 
samples,  that  is  likely  a correct  inference.  However,  those  making 
inferences  may  not  realize  how  narrow  the  domain  is,  or  that  a test 
sampling  a similar  sounding  but  somewhat  differently  defined  domain 
might  give  different  results.  Of  course,  if  the  inference  from  rising 
scores  is  that  educational  quality  has  gone  up,  that  may  not  be  true. 

1.  Improvement  on  traditional  tests 

Pipho  has  reported  that; 

Ironically,  every  state  that  has  initiated  a high  school 
graduation  test  in  grade  8 or  9 has  reported  an  initial  failure 
rate  of  approximately  30%.  By  12th  grade,  using 
remediation  and  sometimes  Kvice-a-year  retests,  this  failure 
rate  always  gets  down  to  well  under  5%  (Pipho,  1997,  p. 

673). 

Is  this  true  improvement,  or  is  it  a result  of  teaching  to 
the  test?  Recall  that  these  tests  are  supposedly  secure  so  one 
cannot  teach  the  specific  questions.  However,  one  could 
limit  instruction  to  the  general  domain  the  tests  sample.  My 
interpretation  is  that  the  increase  in  scores  represents  a true 
improvement  on  the  domain  the  test  samples,  but  that  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  it  is  a true  improvement  in  the 
students'  education. 

2.  Improvement  on  performance  assessments 

What  about  perfomiance  assessments?  Do  increases  in 
scores  indicate  necessary  improvement  in  the  domain,  or  an 
increase  in  educational  quality?  Certainly  no  more  so  than 
for  multiple-choice  assessments,  and  perhaps  less  so.  Even  if 
specific  tasks  are  "secure,"  performance  assessments  are 
generally  thought  to  be  even  more  "memorable"  and  reusing 
such  assessments  can  result  in  corrupted  inferences.  If  the 
inference  is  to  only  the  specific  task,  there  may  not  be  too 
much  corruption,  but  any  inferences  to  a domain  the  task 
represents  or  to  the  general  quality  of  education  are  as  likely 
to  be  incorrect  for  perfomiance  assessments  as  for 
multiple-choice  assessments. 
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Shepard,  Flexer,  Hiebert,  Marion,  Mayfield,  and 
Weston  (1996)  conducted  a study  investigating  the  effects  of 
classroom  performance  assessments  on  student  learning.  As 
they  stated: 

Overall,  the  predominant  finding  is  one  of  no-difference  or 
no  gains  in  student  learning  following  from  the  year-long 
effort  to  introduce  classroom  performance  assessments. 

Although  we  argue  subsequently  that  the  small  year-to-year 
gain  in  mathematics  is  real  and  interpretable  based  on 
qualitative  analysis,  honest  discussion  of  project  effects 
must  acknowledge  that  any  benefits  are  small  and  ephemeral 
(Shepard  et  al,,  1996,  p,  12,  emphasis  added). 

Others,  doing  less  rigorously  controlled  studies  based 
on  teacher  opinion  surveys,  have  been  equally  cautious  in 
their  statements.  Khattri  et  al.  (1995),  in  their  study  visiting 
16  schools  stated  that 

Only  a few  teachers  said  performance-based  teaching  and 
assessment  helped  students  learn  more  and  develop  a fuller 
multi-disciplinary  understanding  (Khattri  et  al,  1995,  p.  82). 

Koretz,  Barron,  Mitchell  and  Stecher  (1996)  reported 

that 

Few  teachers  expressed  confidence  that  their  own  schools’ 
increases  on  KIRIS  were  largely  the  results  of  improved 
leaniing  (Koretz,  Barron,  Mitchell  and  Stecher,  1996,  p.  xiii) 

The  authors  go  on  to  suggest  that 

A variety  of  the  findings  reported  here  point  to  the 
possibility  of  inflated  gains  on  KIRIS— that  is,  the  possibility 
that  scores  have  increased  substantially  more  than  mastery  of 
the  domains  that  the  assessment  is  intended  to  represent 
(Koretz,  Barron,  Mitchell  and  Stecher,  1996,  p.  xv). 

Kane  et  al.  (1997)  concluded  from  their  study  that 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  success  of  assessment  reform  as  a 
tool  to  enhance  student  achievement  remains  to  be 
rigorously  demonstrated  (Kane  et  al.,  1997,  p.  217). 

Miller  (1998)  asked  teachers  whether  they  believed  the 
state  mandated  performance  assessments  "have  had  a 
positive  effect  on  student  learning."  Percents  across  five 
contexts  ranged  from  1 1.3%  to  54.7%.  When  asked  whether 
the  tests  results  were  "an  accurate  reflection  of  student 
performance"  the  percentages  ranged  from  13.1%  to  28.7%. 

Finally,  for  some  types  of  portfolio  assessments,  one 
does  not  even  know  who  did  the  work.  As  Gearhart, 
Herman,  Baker,  and  Whittaker  pointed  out:  "This  study 
raises  questions  concerning  validity  of  inferences  about 
student  competence  based  on  portfolio  work."  (Gearhart  et 
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al.,  1993,  p.  1). 

3.  Conclusions  about  increases 

In  conclusion,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
students'  pass  rates  increase  on  secure  high-stakes  (mostly 
multiple-choice)  graduation  tests.  There  is  at  least  some 
reason  to  believe  that  students  have  increased  their 
achievement  levels  on  the  specific  domains  the  secure  tests 
are  measuring.  (Of  course,  if  supposedly  secure  tests  are  . ot 
actually  secure  the  inference  that  increased  scores  indicate 
increased  achievement  could  be  incorrect.)  There  is  less 
evidence  about  increases  in  scores  for  performance 
assessments.  While  it  is  tme  that  some  states  (e.g.  Kentucky) 
have  shown  remarkable  gains  in  scores,  evidence  points  to 
the  possibility  that  the  gains  are  inflated  and  there  is 
generally  less  confidence  that  achievement  in  the 
represented  domain  has  also  increased.  In  neither  case  can 
we  necessarily  infer  that  quality  of  education  has  increased. 

That  inference  cannot  flow  directly  from  the  data.  Rather,  it 
must  be  based  on  a philosophy  of  education  that  says  an 
increase  in  the  domain  tested  represents  an  increase  in  the 
quality  of  education.  As  Madaus  stated,  it  is  an  illusion  to 
believe  at  an  abstract  level  that  test  performance  is 
synonymous  with  quality  of  education.  Nevertheless,  test 
performance  can  inform  us  about  the  quality  of  education  — 
at  least  about  the  quality  of  education  on  the  domain  being 
assessed. 

E.  Restore  public  confidence  or  provide  data  for  critics? 

At  an  abstract  level,  it  seems  philosophically  wrong  and 
politically  shortsighted  for  educators  to  argue  against  the  gathering  of 
student  achievement  data  for  accounting  and  accountability  purposes. 
My  own  belief  is  that  an  earlier  stance  of  the  NEA  against 
standardized  tests  resulted  in  the  public  wondering  just  what  it  was  the 
educators  were  trying  to  hide.  I suspect  the  NEA  stance  contributed  to 
the  action  in  the  state  departments  that  Womer  mentioned  in  1984. 
Certainly  the  public  has  a right  to  know  something  about  the  quality  of 
the  schools  they  pay  for  and  the  level  of  achievement  their  children  are 
reaching  in  those  schools. 

Some  educators  strongly  believe  — with  some  supporting 
evidence  — that  the  press  has  incorrectly  maligned  the  public  schools 
(c.g.  Braccy,  1996,  and  Berliner  and  Biddle,  1995).  While  their  views 
have  not  gone  unchallenged  (see  Stedman,  1996)  it  does  seem  true  that 
bad  news  about  education  travels  faster  than  good  news  about 
education.  Will  the  data  from  large  scale  assessments  change  the 
public’s  views? 

The  answer  to  the  above  question  depends,  in  part,  upon  whether 
the  scores  go  up,  go  down,  or  slay  the  same.  It  also  depends  upon 
whether  the  public  thinks  we  arc  measuring  anything  worthwhile.  And 
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it  also  depends  upon  how  successful  we  are  at  communicating  the  data 
and  communicating  what  reasonable  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  the 
data. 

Scores  generally  have  been  going  up  in  Kentucky,  but  it  has  not 
resulted  in  all  the  press  highlighting  the  great  job  educators  are  doing 
in  Kentucky.  For  example  Stecklow  (1997),  in  writing  about  the 
Kentucky  approach  suggests: 

It  has  spawned  lawsuits,  infighting  between  teachers  and  staff,  anger 
among  parents,  widespread  grade  inflation  — and  numerous  instances  of 
cheating  by  teachers  to  boost  student  scores.  (Stecklow,  1997,  p.  1). 

A conclusion  of  the  evaluation  done  of  KIRIS  by  The  Evaluation 
Center  of  Western  Michigan  University  stated  that 

...all  the  cited  evidence  suggests  stakeholders  ha\’e  questions  concerning 
the  legitimacy,  validity,  reliability,  and  fairness  of  the  KIRIS  assessment. 

We  have  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  parents  think  the  assessment 
component  of  KIRIS  is  a fair,  reliable,  and  valid  system  (The  Evaluation 
Center,  1995,  p.  20). 

The  Stecklow  quote  is  not  a ringing  endorsement  of  the  program 
or  the  quality  of  education  in  Kentucky.  The  Evaluation  Center  quote 
is  not  a ringing  endorsement  of  the  quality  of  the  data  in  the 
assessment.  But,  in  general,  the  public  is  happier  with  high  scores  than 
they  are  with  low  scores  --  often  considering  which  district  to  live  in 
based  on  published  test  scores.  (The  public  may  be  making  two  quite 
different  inferences  from  these  scores.  One,  probably  an  incorrect 
inference,  is  that  the  district  with  the  higher  scores  has  better  teachers 
or  a better  curriculum.  A second,  correct  inference  is  that  if  their 
children  attend  the  district  with  the  higher  scores  they  will  be  more 
likely  to  be  in  classes  with  a higher  proportion  of  academically  able 
fellow  students.) 

There  is  currently  considerable  concern  about  whether  the  newer 
"reform"  assessments  cover  the  correct  content.  Reform  educators 
were  not  happy  with  minimum  competency  tests  covering  basics;  but 
the  public  is  not  happy  with  what  they  perceive  to  be  a departure  from 
teaching  and  testing  the  basics.  Baker,  Linn,  and  Herman  (1996)  talk 
about  the  crisis  of  credibility  that  performance  assessments  suffer 
based  on  a large  gap  between  the  views  of  educational  reformers  and 
segments  of  the  public.  McDonnell  (1997)  stated  that 

...the  political  dimensions  of  assessment  policy  are  typically  overlooked. 

Yet  because  of  their  link  to  state  curriculum  standards,  these  assessments 
often  embody  unresolved  value  contlicts  about  what  content  should  be 
taught  and  tested,  and  who  should  define  that  content.  (McDonnell, 

1997,  p.  V). 

As  McDonnell  pointed  out,  there  are  fundamental  differences  between 
what  educational  rcfomiers  and  large  segments  of  the  public  believe 
should  be  in  the  cuiTiculum. 

The  available  opinion  ilala  strongly  suggest  that  the  larger  public  is 
skeptical  of  new  curricular  approaches  in  reading,  wiiling,  and 
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mathematics  (McDonnell,  1997,  p.  67), 

The  truth  of  this  can  be  seen  by  the  fight  over  the  mathematics 
standards  in  California. 

The  press  and  public  seem  either  reasonably  unimpressed  by  the 
data  educators  provide  and/or  make  incorrect  inferences  from  it.  What 
can  change  that?  We  need  to  gather  high  quality  data  over  important 
content  and  communicate  the  data  to  the  public  in  ways  that  encourage 
correct  inferences  about  students'  levels  of  achievement.  We  need  to 
be  especially  careful  to  discourage  the  public  from  making  causative 
inferences  if  they  are  not  supported  by  the  research  data. 

IV.  ARE  THE  CONSEQUENCES  GOOD  OR  BAD? 

It  should  be  obvious  by  now  that  I do  not  believe  we  have  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  research  on  the  consequences  of  assessment. 
Further,  the  evidence  we  do  have  is  certainly  not  of  the  type  from 
which  we  can  draw  causative  inferences,  which  seems  to  be  what  the 
public  wants  to  do.  Given  the  evidence  we  do  have,  can  we  decide  if  it 
suggests  the  consequences  of  assessment  are  positive  or  negative?  If 
the  evidence  were  Ijetter,  could  we  decide  if  the  consequences  are 
positive  or  negative?  I maintain  that  each  of  us  can  decide,  but  we  may 
well  disagree.  Interpreting  the  consequences  as  being  good  or  bad  is 
related  to  differences  in  convictions  about  the  proper  goals  of 
education.  Let  us  look  at  the  evidence  regarding  each  of  the  five 
potential  benefits  and/or  dangers  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  the 
consequences. 

A.  Curricular  and  Instructional  Reform 

While  there  is  no  proven  cause  and  effect  relationship  between 
assessment  and  the  curriculum  content  or  instructional  strategies  there 
is  some  evidence  and  compelling  logic  to  suggest  that  high  stakes 
assessments  can  influence  both  curriculum  and  instruction.  Is  this 
good  or  bad?  It  is  a matter  of  one's  goals.  Refonn  educators  were 
dismayed  to  think  that  minimum  competency  tests  using 
multiple-choice  questions  were  influencing  curriculum  and  instruction. 
They  pushed  for  performance  assessments,  not  because  they  abhorred 
tests  influencing  curriculum  and  instruction,  but  because  they  wanted 
the  tests  to  have  a different  influence. 

The  public  was  not  dismayed  that  educators  tested  the  basics  - 
they  rather  approved.  They  believe  (some  evidence  suggests 
incorrectly)  that  educators  have  moved  away  from  basics  and  are 
dismayed.  Obviously  the  narrowing  and  refocusing  of  the  curriculum 
and  instructional  strategies  arc  viewed  as  either  negative  or  positive 
depending  upon  whether  the  nanowing  and  refocusing  are  perceived  to 
be  toward  important  content.  Educators  and  the  public  do  not 
necessarily  agree  about  this. 

B.  Increasing  Teacher  Motivation  and  Stress 
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Increasing  teacher  stress  may  be  perceived  as  good  or  bad  -- 
depending  on  whether  one  believes  teachers  are  lazy  and  need  to  be 
slapped  into  shape  or  whether  one  believes  (as  I do)  that  teachers 
already  suffer  from  too  much  job  stress. 

C.  Changing  Students’  Motivation  or  Self  Concept 

We  might  all  favor  an  increase  in  student  motivation.  I,  for  one, 
do  not  believe  a major  problem  in  education  in  the  United  States  is  that 
students  are  trying  too  hard  to  learn  too  much.  But  some  educators  do 
worry  about  the  stress  that  tests  cause  students  (recall  the  quote  from 
Smith  and  Rottenberg).  There  is  such  a thing  as  "test  anxiety"  (more 
accurately  called  evaluation  anxiety),  but  many  would  argue  that 
occasional  state  anxiety  is  a useful  experience  ~ perhaps  helping 
individuals  to  learn  how  to  cope  with  anxiety  and  to  treat  stress  as 
eustress  rather  than  distress. 

But  what  if  assessment  lowers  students'  self  concepts?  Again,  this 
could  be  either  good  or  bad  - depending  on  whether  one  believes 
students  should  have  a realistic  view  of  how  inadequate  their 
knowledge  and  skills  are.  (Recall  that  in  Japan,  whose  students 
outperform  U.S.  students,  the  students  do  not  feel  as  confident  in  their 
math  competencies  as  do  U.S.  students.)  As  one  colleague  has  pointed 
out  to  me,  we  are  not  necessarily  doing  students  a favor  by  allowing 
them  to  perceive  themselves  as  competent  in  a subject  matter  if  that, 
indeed,  is  not  the  truth  (Ryan,  personal  communication,  1997). 

D.  Increased  Scores  on  Assessments 

Surely  this  is  good  - right?  It  again  depends.  It  depends  on 
whether  the  gains  reflect  improvement  on  the  total  domain  being 
assessed  or  just  increases  in  scores,  whether  we  care  about  the  tested 
domain,  and  whether,  as  a result  of  the  more  focused  instruction,  other 
important  domains  (not  being  tested)  suffer. 

E.  Public  Awareness  of  Student  Achievement 

Is  public  awareness  of  how  students  score  on  assessments  good  or 
bad?  Obviously  one  answer  is  that  it  depends  on  whether  valid 
inferences  are  drawn  from  the  data.  One  part  of  the  validity  issue  is 
whether  the  scores  truly  represent  what  students  know  and  can  do. 
Another  part  of  the  validity  issue  is  whether  the  public  draws  causative 
inferences  that  are  not  supported  by  the  data. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  whether  the  inferences  are  valid, 
there  is  the  issue  of  how  the  public  responds.  Would  negative  news 
stimulate  increased  efforts  by  the  public  to  assist  educators  --e.g.  by 
trying  to  ensure  children  start  school  ready  to  learn,  by  providing 
better  facilities,  by  insisting  their  children  respect  the  teachers?  Or 
would  negative  news  result  in  more  rhetoric  regarding  how  bad  public 
schools  are,  how  bad  the  teachers  are,  and  how  we  should  give  up  on 
them  and  increase  funding  to  private  schools  at  the  expense  of  funding 
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public  schools?  Would  positive  news  result  in  teachers  receiving 
public  accolades  and  more  respect  or  would  the  public  then  place 
public  education  on  a back  burner  — because  the  "crisis"  was  over? 

While  I come  down  on  the  side  of  giving  the  public  data  about 
student  achievements,  the  communication  with  the  public  must  be 
done  with  great  care.  I believe  there  is  a propensity  for  the  public  (at 
least  the  press)  to  engage  in  inappropriate  blaming  of  educators  when 
student  achievement  is  not  as  high  as  desired.  I am  reminded  of 
Brow'der's  (1971)  suggestion  that  accountability  boils  down  to  who 
gets  hanged  when  things  go  wrong  and  who  does  the  hanging. 
Educators  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  the  ones  who  will 
get  hanged  and  the  public,  abetted  by  the  press,  will  do  the  hanging.  , 
Dom  has  stated  that  "test  results  have  become  the  dominant  way 
states,  politicians,  and  newspapers  describe  the  performance  of 
schools."  (1998,  p.  2).  He  was  not  suggesting  that  was  a positive 
happening. 

V.  WHAT  VARIABLES  CHANGE  PROBABILITIES 
FOR  GOOD  OR  BAD  IMPACTS 

Since  whether  consequences  are  good  or  bad  is  partly  a matter  of 
one's  educational  values,  it  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question. 
Nevertheless,  I will  provide  a few  comments. 

A.  Impact  should  be  (and  likely  is)  related  to  purposes. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  there  are  two  major  purposes  of  large 
scale  assessments:  to  drive  reform,  and  to  see  if  reform  practices  have 
had  an  impact  on  student  learning.  These  are  somewhat  contradictory 
purposes,  because  cument  reformers  believe  assessment  should  be 
"authentic"  if  it  is  to  drive  reform  and  most  authentic  assessment  is  not 
very  good  measurement  — at  least  by  any  conventional  measurement 
criteria. 

B.  Impact  (and  purposes)  are  likely  related  to  test 
content,  and  the  public  involvement  in  determining 
content  and  content  standards. 

Successful  assessment  reform  needs  to  be  an  open  and  inclusive  process, 
supported  by  a broad  range  of  policy  makers,  educators,  and  the  public, 
and  closely  tied  to  standards  in  which  parents  and  the  community  have 
confidence.  (The  CRESST  Line,  1997,  p.  6). 

The  impact  is  not  likely  to  be  positive  in  any  overall  sense  if  the  public 
has  not  bought  into  the  content  standards  that  arc  being  assessed. 

One  can  also  expect  some  problems  if  the  content  and  test 
standards  arc  set  too  high.  The  politically  correct  rhetoric  that  "all 
children  can  learn  to  high  levels"  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  as  correct. 
Recall  the  quote  by  Coffman  given  earlier.  Recall  also  Braccy's  article 
entitled:  Variance  happens-get  over  it.  Or,  as  a colleague  once  said, 
would  we  require  the  PE  instmetor  to  get  all  students  up  to  a level 
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where  they  are  playing  on  the  varsity  team? 

C.  Impact  may  be  related  to  item  or  test  format. 

If  the  issue  is  whether  the  overall  impact  is  good  or  bad,  there  is 
not  much  evidence  that  item  or  test  format  matters.  The  abstract  notion 
that  teaching  to  improve  performance  assessment  results  means 
educators  will  be  teaching  like  they  should  be  teaching  whereas 
teaching  to  improve  multiple-choice  test  scores  means  teaching  is  of 
poor  quality  is  just  nonsense. 

D.  Impact  may  be  related  to  the  quality  of  the 
assessment  (perceived  or  real)  and  the  assessment 
procedures  (e.g.  test  security  and  reporting  practices). 

If  educators  do  not  believe  the  assessments  provide  high  quality 
data,  they  may  not  pay  much  attention  to  them.  Cunningham  made  this 
point  very  forcefully  in  discussing  the  Kentucky  Instructional  Results 
Information  System  (KIRIS)  program: 

As  teachers  begin  to  realize  that  the  test  has  no  legitimacy  and  that  it  is 
too  technically  deficient  to  be  influenced  by  how  they  teach,  they  will 
stop  paying  attention  to  it. ...  Measurement  driven  instruction  does  not 
work  when  teachers  fail  to  see  the  connection  between  measurement  and 
instruction.  (Cunningham,  no  date,  p.  2). 

Whatever  one  believes  about  the  technical  adequacy  of  KIRIS, 
Cunningham's  general  point  would  seem  accurate:  If  teachers  do  not 
see  any  connection  between  the  assessment  results  and  their 
instructional  approaches  the  measurement  is  unlikely  to  impact 
instruction. 

Another  example  comes  from  a paper  Smith  et  al.  (1997)  wrote 
on  the  consequences  of  the  Arizona  Student  Assessment  Program 
(ASAP).  Some  teachers  believed  that  the  ASAP  skills  were  not 
developmental ly  appropriate  (p.  38),  some  objected  to  what  they 
perceived  as  poor-quality  rubrics  and  to  the  subjectivity  of  the  scoring 
process  (p.  39),  some  thought  ASAP  was  just  a fad  and  one  teacher 
referred  to  ASAP  as  Another  Stupid  Aggravating  Program  (p.  43). 
Again,  the  point  is  not  w'hether  the  teachers'  perceptions  were  correct. 
But  if  they  perceive  the  assessment  quality  to  be  poor,  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  very  pos;  ’ely  impacted  by  it. 

E.  Impact  may  depend  upon  degree  of  sanctions. 

Some  limited  research  evidence  regarding  this  variable  comes 
from  a McDonnell  and  Choisser  (1997)  study.  They  investigated  the 
local  implementation  of  state  assessments  in  North  Carolina  and 
Kentucky.  As  they  suggested,  Kentucky's  program  involved  high 
stakes  for  sehools  and  educators,  with  major  consequences  attached  to 
the  test  results.  The  North  Carolina  assessment  had  no  tangible 
consequences  attached  to  it.  However 
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teachers  in  the  two  state  samples  perceive  the  new  assessments  in  much 
the  same  way  and  take  them  equally  seriously.  With  few  exceptions, 
their  teaching  reflects  the  assessment  policy  goals  of  their  respective 
states  to  a similar  degree.  (McDonnell  and  Choisser,  1997,  p.  ix). 

Of  course,  the  North  Carolina  assessments  have  some 
consequences.  Results  are  presented  in  district  'report  cards'  and  in 
school  building  improvement  results.  And,  at  the  time  the  study  was 
conducted,  McDonnell  and  Choisser  reported  that 

probably  the  most  potent  leverage  the  assessment  system  has  over  the 
behavior  of  teachers  is  the  widespread  perception  that  local  newspapers 
plan  to  report  test  scores  not  just  by  individual  school,  which  has  been 
done  traditionally,  but  also  by  specific  grade  level  and  even  by 
classroom  (1997,  p.  16). 

One  can  imagine  why  teachers  in  North  Carolina  might  think  the 
stakes  were  fairly  high  in  spite  of  no  state  financial  rewards  or 
sanctions. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  which  shows  no  distinctions 
between  Kentucky,  which  used  financial  rewards,  and  North  Carolina, 
which  simply  made  the  scores  available,  the  perceived  stakes  to  the 
teachers  may  not  have  been  much  different.  I continue  to  believe  that 
as  stakes  increase,  dissatisfaction  increases,  fear  increases,  cheating 
increases,  and  lawsuits  increase.  However,  efforts  may  also  increase  to 
improve  scores  and,  if  the  procedures  are  set  up  to  make  it  difficult  to 
improve  scores  without  improving  competence  on  the  domain,  student 
learning  should  increase  also. 

F.  Impact  may  relate  to  level  of  professional 
development. 

Unfortunately,  many  current  reform  policies  concentrate  more  on 
standards  and  assessments  than  they  do  the  professional  development 
of  teachers.  In  the  Arizona  SAP  program  for  example,  only  19%  of  the 
teacher  felt  that  adequate  professional  development  had  been  provided 
(Smith  et  al.,  1997).  Combs,  in  his  critique  of  top-down  reform 
mandates  stated  that:  "Things  don't  change  people;  people  change 
things."  (quoted  from  Smith  et  al.,  1997,  p.50).  As  Smith  et  al.  pointed 
out  in  their  review,  Cohen  (1995,  p.  13)  had  noted  the  apparent 
anomaly  in  the  systemic  reform  movement  and  accountability 
intentions.  Motivated  by  perceptions  that  public  schools  are  failing, 

advocates  of  systemic  reform  propose  to  radically  change  instniction. 
and  for  that  they  must  rely  on  teachers  and  administrators.  But  these 
agents  of  change  arc  the  very  professionals  whose  work  rcfomiers  find 
so  inadequate.  (Quoted  from  Smith  et  al..  1997,  p.  105). 

VI,  CONCLUSIONS 

So,  what  can  wc  conclude  aboul  the  consequences  of  assessment? 
1 list  a do/:cn. 
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A.  Purposes  and  Expectations 

1 . There  are  a variety  of  purposes  for  and 
expectations  regarding  the  consequences  of 
assessment.  Some  of  these  may  be  unrealistic. 
"Evaluation  and  testing  have  become  the  engine 
for  implementing  educational  policy"  (Petrie, 

1987,  p.  175). 

B.  Need  for  Evidence 

2.  Scholars  seem  to  agree  that  it  is  unwise, 
illogical,  and  unscholarly  to  just  assume  that 
assessments  will  have  positive  consequences. 

There  is  the  potential  foi  both  positive 
consequences  and  negative  consequences. 

C.  Quantity  and  Quality  of  the  Evidence 

3.  It  would  profit  us  to  have  more  research. 

4.  The  evidence  we  do  have  is  inadequate  with 
respect  to  drawing  any  cause/effect  conclusions 
about  the  consequences.  If  instruction  changes 
concomitant  with  changes  in  both  state  curricular 
guidelines  and  state  assessments,  how  much  of  the 
change  was  due  to  which  variable? 

D.  Evaluating  the  Evidence 

5.  Not  everyone  will  view  changes  (e.g.  reforming 
curriculum  in  a particular  way)  with  the  same 
affect.  Some  will  think  the  changes  represent 
positive  consequences  and  others  will  think  the 
changes  constitute  negative  consequences. 

E.  Curricular  and  Instructional  Consequences 

6.  High  stakes  assessments  probably  do  impact 
both  curriculum  and  instruction,  but  assessments 
alone  arc  not  likely  as  effective  as  they  would  be  if 
there  were  more  teacher  professional  development. 

7.  Attempts  to  rcfomi  curriculum  in  ways  neither 
front  line  teachers  nor  the  public  support  seems 
unwise. 


F.  Impact  on  Teachers 
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8.  High  stakes  assessments  increase  teacher  stress 
and  lower  teacher  morale.  This  seems  unfortunate 
to  me,  but  may  make  others  happy. 

9.  Assessments  can  assist  both  students  and 
teachers  in  evaluating  whether  the  students  are 
achieving  at  a sufficiently  high  level.  This  seems 
like  useful  knowledge. 

G.  Impact  on  Test  Scores  and  Student  Learning 

10.  High  stakes  assessments  will  result  in  higher 
test  scores.  Both  test  security  and  the  opportunity 
to  misadminister  or  mis-score  tests  must  be 
considered  in  evaluating  whether  higher  scores 
represent  increased  knowledge.  If  the  test  items  are 
secure  (and  reused  items  are  not  memorable),  and 
if  tests  are  administered  and  scored  correctly,  it 
seems  reasonably  to  infer  that  higher  scores 
indicate  increased  achievement  in  the  particular 
domain  the  assessment  covers.  That  is  good  if  the 
domain  represents  important  content  and  if 
teaching  to  that  domain  does  not  result  in  ignoring 
other  equally  important  domains.  If  tests  are  not 
secure,  or  are  incorrectly  administered  or  scored, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  higher  scores 
represent  increaa  d learning. 

H.  Impact  on  Public 

1 1 . The  public  and  the  press  are  more  likely  to  use 
what  they  believe  to  be  "inadequate"  assessment 
results  to  blame  educators  than  to  use  "good" 
results  to  praise  them.  They  will  continue  to  make 
inappropriate  causative  inferences  from  the  data. 

The  public  will  not  be  impressed  by  assessments 
over  reform  curricula  they  consider  irrelevant. 

I.  Confounding  Format,  Content  and  Stakes  in 
Considering  Consequences 

1 2.  There  has  been  a great  deal  of  confounding  of 
item  form?t,  test  content  and  the  stakes.  Which 
format  is  used  probably  makes  far  less  difference 
than  how  it  is  used. 
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Notes 

1 . This  paper  is  a slight  revision  of  the  1998  Vice  Presidential 
address  for  Division  D,  American  Educational  Research 
Association,  presented  in  San  Diego.  I would  like  to  thank  Bob 
Floden  and  Joe  Ryan  for  helpful  comments  on  a previous  draft  of 
this  paper.  Opinions  expressed  are  those  of  the  author  and  not 
necessarily  those  of  the  two  reviewers. 

2.  As  Jones  has  wondered  "Can  he  really  mean  that?"  (Jones,  1997, 
p.  3). 

3.  Space  does  not  permit  me  to  do  justice  to  this  very  thorough 
report.  I urge  readers  to  obtain  the  report  and  study  it  carefully. 
Most  of  these  state  assessments  equate  through  anchor  items,  and 
these  items  may  not  be  totally  secure. 
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Some  Comments  on  Assessment  in  U.S.  Education 

Robert  Stake 
University  of  Illinois 

Abstract  We  do  not  know  much  about  what  assessment  has 
accomplished  but  we  know  it  has  not  brought  about  the  reform  of 
American  Education.  The  costs  and  benefits  of  large  scale  mandated 
achievement  testing  are  too  complex  to  be  persuasively  reported. 
Therefore,  educational  policy  needs  to  be  based  more  on  deliberated 
interpretations  of  assessment,  experience,  and  ideology.  Evaluation  of 
assessment  consequences,  however  inconclusive,  has  an  important  role 
to  play  in  the  deliberations. 


During  the  last  half  of  the  Twentieth  Century  in  America,  the 
traditional  quality  control  of  schooling,  i.e.,  informal  management  (by 
teachers  as  well  as  administrators)  board  oversight,  parent  complaint, 
state  guideline  and  regional  accreditation,  have  continued  to  be 
prominent  in  school  operations.  But  because  the  perceived  quality  of 
public  education  has  fallen  off,  other  means  have  been  added  to 
evaluate  and  to  improve  teaching  and  learning.  For  thirty  years, 
a.ssessment  has  been  a significant  means  of  quality  conti'ol  and 
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instrument  of  educational  reform. 

Earlier,  in  the  Century’s  third  quarter,  the  impetus  for  changing 
American  schooling  was  the  appearance  of  Sputnik.  It  was  reasoned 
that  American  schools  were  unsuccessful  if  the  Soviets  could  be  first 
to  launch  spacecraft.  College  professors  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  stepped  forward  to  redefine  mathematics  education  and  the 
rest  of  the  curriculum,  creating  a "new  math,"  inquiry  teaching,  and 
many  courses  strange  to  the  taste  of  most  teachers  and  parents. 
According  to  Gallup  polls  year  after  year,  citizens  expressed 
confidence  in  the  local  school  but  increasingly  worried  about  the 
national  system.  In  the  1 960s,  curriculum  redevelopment  was  the  main 
instrument  of  reform  but,  in  the  1970s,  state-level  politicians,  reading 
the  public  as  unliappy  both  with  tradition  and  federalized  reform, 
created  a reform  of  their  own.  Their  reform  spotlighted  assessment  of 
student  performance. 

The  term  "assessment"  then  became  taken  to  mean  the  testing  of 
student  achievement  with  standardized  instruments.  Student 
performance  goals  were  made  more  explicit  so  that  testing  could  be 
more  precisely  focused,  and  efforts  were  made  to  align  curricula  with 
the  testing.  Schooling  includes  many  perfoimances,  provisions,  and 
relationships  which  could  be  assessed  but  attention  came  down 
predominantly  on  the  students:  "If  they  haven’t  learned,  they  haven’t 
been  taught." 

Now  for  at  least  two  decades,  in  almost  every  school,  at  every 
grade  level  and  in  each  of  the  subject  matters,  student  achievement  has 
been  assessed.  And  every  year,  it  has  been  found  largely  unchanged 
from  previous  testing.  Over  the  same  periods,  teaching,  on  the  whole, 
appears  to  have  been  little  changed,  certainly  not  restructured. 
Explication  of  goals  appears  not  to  have  set  more  achievable  targets. 
The  last  decade  has  seen  efforts  to  set  standards  particularly  for  levels 
of  student  performance  needed  to  restore  American  Education  to  a 
leading,  world  position.  From  time  to  time,  gains  occurred,  but  small 
and  not  sustained-losses  also  occurred.  Instead  of  reading  this  lack  of 
sustained  progress  as  pointing  to  need  for  a different  grand  strategy, 
the  clearest  summons  has  been  for  additional  assessment. 


Purposes  and  Expectations  of  Assessment 


Goal  statements  are  simplifications.  The  felt  purposes  of 
education,  aggregated  across  the  profession,  across  researchers,  the 
public  and  the  primary  beneficiaries,  are  far  more  complex  than  those 
represented  in  goal  statements  and  formal  assessments.  Facts,  theories, 
and  reasoning  are  needed  not  just  in  isolation  but  interactively, 
innovatively,  in  a range  of  contexts.  We  hold  a vast  inventory  of 
expectations,  beyond  catalogue,  partly  ineffable,  often  only  apparent  in 
disappointments  as  students  fall  short.  That  immense  inventory  is 
approximated  by  the  infonnal  assessments  by  teachers  mueh  better 
than  by  explicated  lists  of  goals. 

The  grand  manifold  of  puiposcs  of  Education  held  by  any  one 
person  at  any  one  time  also  is  complex,  and  situational  and  internally 
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contradictory.  People,  even  those  specially  trained,  are  not  ver>'  good 
at  speaking  of  "what  all  they  expect"  of  an  educated  person.  Again,  the 
complexity  shows  most  forcefully  when  the  person  does  not  perform 
well.  Any  one  shortfall  tells  little  about  the  array  of  purposes.  Any  one 
assessment,  however  precise  and  valid,  does  not  sample  well  the 
manifold  of  purposes.  Broad  and  attentive  use  of  assessments,  formal 
and  informal,  evokes  realization  that  what  we  expect  of  students  and 
the  uses  to  be  made  of  a graduate’s  education  extend  far  beyond 
formal  goals,  standards  and  lesson  plans.  Formal  representations  of 
aim  and  accomplishment  provide  flimsy  accounts  of  the  real  thing. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  it  useless  to  record  educational  purposes 
and  student  performance.  It  is  useful  to  categorize  them,  to  illustrate 
and  prioritize  them,  sometimes  by  abilities  and  subject  matters—but 
always  a risk.  The  subsets  or  domains  are  artificial.  Needed  in  the 
anticipation  and  provision  of  Education,  they  often  serve  poorly  to 
represent  the  education  a student  is  attaining.  Assessment  based 
strongly  on  goals  or  domains  is  likely  to  tell  more  about  the  territory 
of  teaching  than  the  territoiy'  of  learning. 

Procedurally,  Education  is  organized  at  the  level  of  courses  and 
classrooms,  then  lessons  and  assessments.  Actually,  education  occurs 
in  complex  and  differentiated  ways  in  each  child’s  mind.  Assessments 
tuned  to  management  levels  cannot  be  expected  to  mirror  the 
complexity  of  learning  and  diversity  of  learners.  However  carefully 
named  and  designed,  mean  scores  do  not  necessarily  indicate  basic 
accomplishments  for  a group  of  learners.  Each  testing  needs  empirical 
validation. 

Validation  of  Assessment 


Standardized  test  development  is  one  of  the  most  technically 
sophisticated  specialties  within  Education.  Definitions  and  analytic 
procedures,  at  least  at  the  major  testing  companies  are  scrutinized, 
verified,  codified  and  reworked.  The  traditional  ethics  of 
psychometrics  call  for  extensive  construct  validation  of  the 
measurements  to  be  used  in  schooling.  And  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
instruments  and  operations  be  examined  for  accuracy,  relevance  and 
freedom  from  bias,  but  that  independent  measurements  be  used  to 
confirm  that  scores  indicate  what  we  think  they  indicate.  Sound  test 
development  is  a slow  and  expensive  procedure. 

In  the  development  of  assessment  instruments  by  the  50  states, 
adequate  validation  has  seldom  taken  place.  Instruments  have  been 
analyzed  statistically  to  see  that  they  are  internally  consistent  but  not 
that  mean  what  users  think  they  mean.  Presumption  that  assessments 
indicate  quality  of  teaching,  appropriateness  of  curricula,  and  progress 
of  the  refomi  movement--  eommonplaee  presumptions  in  political  and 
media  dialogue— is  unwarranted.  Proper  validation  would  tell  us  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  our  conclusions  about  student 
accomplishment.  Those  studies  have  not  been  commissioned.  The 
most  needed  validation  of  statewide  assessment  programs  has  not 
taken  place. 
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The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  assessment  legislation,  as 
opposed  to  the  assessment  scores,  is  having  a good  effect  on  student 
education  is  a separate  question.  Assessment  changes  instruction. 
Reformists  expect  assessment  will  force  teachers  to  teach  differently, 
and,  in  various  ways  and  to  various  extents,  they  do.  Each  assessment 
effort  will  have  both  positive  and  negative  consequences.  The  design 
and  promulgation  of  an  assessment  program  is  only  an  approximation 
of  what  actually  occurs.  The  operation  described  in  any  report  is  a 
partial  misrepresentation  of  institutional  initiative  and  measurement 
integrity.  For  a reader,  it  is  an  opportunity  to  misperceive  what  is 
happening  in  the  schools  and  the  lives  of  youngsters.  We  need  better 
descriptions,  better  evidence,  of  those  consequenees  of  assessment. 
And  partly  because  we  construct  nuances  of  meaning  faster  than  we 
invent  measurements,  we  need  to  understand  that  we  will  never  have  a 
clear  enough  picture  of  the  eonsequences  of  assessment.  All  findings 
should  be  treated  as  partial  and  tentative. 


Value  Determination 


Not  only  has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  formal 
educational  assessment  but  assessment  has  been  applied  increasingly 
to  influence  the  well-being  of  students,  schools  and  systems.  The 
"stakes"  have  risen.  Funding,  autonomy  and  privilege  have  been 
attached  to  levels  of  scoring.  The  intention  has  been  to  get  students 
and  teachers  dedicated  to  their  tasks,  and  this  sometimes  happens,  but 
there  have  been  costs  as  well  as  benefits.  Among  the  reported  negative 
consequences  of  raising  the  stakes  of  assessment  are: 


• instruction  is  diverted, 

• student  self-esteem  is  eroded, 

• teachers  are  intimidated, 

• the  locus  of  control  of  education  is  more  centralized, 

• undue  stigma  is  affixed  to  the  school, 

• school  people  are  lured  towards  falsification  of  scores, 

• some  blame  for  poor  instruction  is  redirected  toward  students 
when  it  should  rest  with  the  profession  and  the  authorities,  and 

• the  withholding  of  needed  funding  for  education  appears 
warranted. 


The  most  obvious  consequence  of  increased  assessment  is  that 
teachers  increase  preparation  for  test  taking,  including  test-  taking 
skills  and  greater  familiarization  with  the  anticipated  content  of 
testing.  Also,  topics  tested  are  considered  of  higher  priority  and  topics 
untested  slip  in  priority.  Assessments  arc  not  diagnostic.  There  is  little 
strategic  theory  fitting  pedagogy  to  assessment  so  that  few  teachers 
know  how  to  respond  to  poor  student  perfomiance,  other  than  to  try 
harder.  Thus,  ovcr-cniphasis  on  assessment  erodes  confidence  in 
legitimate  teaching  competence. 

As  the  stakes  rise,  the  central  authorities  arc  both  pressured  aiul 
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authorized  to  intervene  more  in  teaching  responsibilities.  A 
widespread  public  perception  of  legislators  and  school  authorities  is 
that  they  are  not  knowledgeable  or  competent  in  matters  of  the 
classroom.  With  ever-confirming  evidence  that  students  continue  to  be 
testing  poorly,  the  public  is  tempted  to  withhold  funds  for  needed 
improvement  in  instruction.  There  is  good  evidence  that  increased 
funding  alone  will  not  greatly  change  the  quality  of  teaching.  But  at 
the  same  time,  by  investing  in  the  assessment  of  students  without 
investing  in  more  direct  evaluation  of  teacher  and  administrative 
performance,  the  professional  people  and  the  elected  overseers  are 
partly  "off  the  hook."  In  summaiy,  the  consequences  of  assessment  are 
complex,  extending  far  beyond  the  redirecting  of  instruction  toward 
state  goals. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  we  soon  will  clearly  discern  the 
consequences  of  assessment  and,  even  less  soon,  what  caused  them. 
Both  the  consequences  and  the  causes  are  complex,  both  as  to 
constituents  and  as  to  conditions.  Lacking  an  adequate  research  base, 
curricular  policy  needs  to  be  based  on  deliberations,  long  and  studied 
interpretation  of  assessment,  experience,  and  ideology.  That  is  unlikely 
when  professional  wisdom  is  getting  little  respect.  Often  the  public 
presumes  that  educators  put  their  own  interests  above  those  of 
students.  But  good  deliberations  are  not  uncommon.  Evaluation  of  the 
consequences  of  assessment  has  an  important  role  informing  those 
deliberations. 

Even  if  we  were  able  to  improve  determination  of  the 
consequences  of  assessment,  we  lack  theory  and  management  systems 
that  guide  us  in  applying  that  information  to  the  improvement  of 
teaching  and  learning.  We  need  not  wait  for  politics  or  the  professional 
to  be  reformed.  We  can  rely  on  the  political,  intuitive,  and  leadership 
processes  we  now  have  to  make  assessment  more  a positive  and  less  a 
negative  force  within  education. 

As  indicated  before,  people  do  have  different  purposes  for 
education  and  for  assessment.  And  for  any  one  purpose,  they  value  the 
results  differently.  That  is  just  part  of  the  reality,  neither  excusing  nor 
facilitating  the  assessment  of  assessment. 

The  assessment  practice  that  does  the  most  measurable, 
immediate  good  is  not  necessarily  th^*  practice  that  has  the  best  long 
range  effect.  For  example,  using  testing  time  entirely  for  easily 
measured  skills  instead  of  partly  for  "ill-defined"  interpretive 
experience  increases  precision  and  predictive  validity  but  discourages 
well-thought-out  advocacies  to  include  problem-solving  experience 
throughout  elementary  school.  Value  trade-offs  need  to  be  considered 
for  long-term  as  well  as  short-  term  effects. 


Curriculum  and  Instruction 


Management  of  teaching  and  the  curriculum  cannot  be  effective 
without  assessment . The  best  and  the  worst  assessment  wc  have  is 
informal  and  teacher-driven,  sometimes  capricious  and  sometimes 
more  aimed  at  avoiding  embanassment  than  maximizing  seiwices  to 
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children.  Yet,  it  works  pretty  well,  sensitive  to  what  individual 
children  are  doing,  viewed  favorably  by  a substantial  proportion  of 
parents  and  citizens,  especially  those  people  who  interact  themselves, 
even  in  small  ways,  with  the  academic  program.  Still,  instructional 
assessment  could  be  much,  much  better,  and  too  little  professional 
development  is  so  aimed.  The  present  informal  assessment  system  is 
little  engaged  with  the  formal  management  Information  system  of 
school  districts  and  even  less  with  the  state’s  student  achievement 
testing  apparatus. 

The  most  successful  school  improvement  efforts  have  been 
those  that  decentralize  and  protect  authority  so  that  a match  can  be 
made  between  what  the  teachers  want  to  teach  and  the  parents  and 
immediate  community  want  taught.  The  present  decade’s  "standards 
movement"  was  a step  in  the  wrong  direction,  a further  imposition  of 
external  values.  Assessment  was  used  to  nullify  decentralization 
efforts.  The  state  does  have  a stake  in  what  every  child  is  learning  but 
the  state  is  poorly  served  by  having  each  child  trying  to  learn  the  same 
things.  Accountability  of  the  schools  is  in  no  way  dependent  on  having 
each  child  tied  to  a core  curriculum  and  tested  on  the  same  items.  A 
single  test  for  all  is  eheaper,  but  not  a service  to  a diverse  population 
of  children. 

State  assessment  is  not  wrong  in  its  most  general  finding  that 
teaching  and  learning  in  the  American  schools  are  mediocre.  And  that 
the  range  across  districts  is  huge.  The  spread  of  achievement  scores  is 
stable  and  predictable,  more  a function  of  a child’s  lifetime 
edueational  opportunity  than  of  what  happens  during  a year  in  a 
classroom.  Neither  massive  changes  at  home  or  in  the  classroom  are 
likely  to  result  in  substantial  gains  on  current  assessment  instruments. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  validity  of  measurement  of  aehievement  is 
not  the  same  as  validity  of  those  same  scores  as  an  indicator  of  quality 
of  teaching  and  learning  conditions.  Teaching  can  be  changed  in  a 
number  of  important  ways  within  a school  or  classroom  without 
change  in  achievement  means.  Using  those  scores  as  a measure  of 
sehool  improvement  has  not  been  validated.  No  accumulation  of 
evidence  shows  assessment  to  be  an  indicator  of  good  schooling.  In 
spite  of  the  absence  of  validity,  assessment  means  continue  to  be  the 
primary  eriterion  for  reform  in  a vast  number  of  school  districts.  Given 
vigorous  school  improvement  efforts  over  20-30  years  within 
countless  distriets,  essentially  all  of  them  unaccompanied  by 
substantial  change  in  assessment  results,  what  should  be  concluded  is 
that  testing  is  insensitive  to  important  changes  in  teaching  or  that 
schools  cannot  be  improved.  The  latter  is  untenable. 


Uses  and  Stakes 


The  uses  to  which  assessment  information  will  be  put  varies  not 
just  across  assessment  approaches  but  greatly  within  approaches  as 
well.  Different  .school  sy.stcms,  teachers,  and  children,  even  those 
greatly  alike,  will  be  affected  differently.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  stakes  of  assessment  are  unimportant  if  they  have 
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little  impact  upon  the  majority.  Special  attention  needs  to  be  given  to 
how  assessment  consequences  affect  the  least  privileged  families  and 
most  vulnerable  children. 

One  of  the  primary  stakes  of  testing  is  the  well-being  of 
teachers.  Teachers  have  much  to  lose  in  a high  stakes  assessment 
system.  Assessment  should  not  be  avoided  Just  because  teachers 
protest  but  their  working  conditions  and  professional  wisdom  should 
not  be  trivialized.  Teaching  quality  should  be  semtinized.  Student 
performance  should  be  considered  but  it  should  not  be  a primary 
determinant  of  teaching  competence.  There  is  only  a small  connection 
between  how  well  a teacher  teaches  and  how'  well  a child  performs  on 
a test. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  high  stakes  testing  is  the 
manipulation  of  rosters  to  excuse  poor  scoring  children  from 
participation.  The  most  common  way  at  present  appears  to  be  to  have 
children  classified  as  "special  education"  students,  but  a good  bit  of 
ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  optimizing  rosters. 

High  stakes  assessment  often  does  result  in  raised  scores  but  the 
validity  of  widespread  gains,  locally  or  across  the  country,  has  not 
been  established.  No  one  wants  to  challenge  the  gains  that  appear,  but 
presently  emphasis  on  small  changes  serves  to  orient  the  school  to  the 
assessments  rather  than  to  education.  Many  of  the  consequences  of 
assessment  are  best  learned  from  the  people  who  administer  the  tests, 
even  though  they  have  a self-  interest.  Many  are  quick  to  acknowledge 
that  the  assessment  enterprise  is  flawed. 

Good  research  can  help  but  it  is  mostly  a professional  and 
political  matter.  Until  community  attitude  sets  out  to  make  the  best  of 
the  schools,  less  to  blame  them,  (however  much  they  deserve  the 
blame),  not  much  good  will  happen.  This  is  not  a nation  dedicated  to 
the  best  possible  education  system.  There  are  lots  of  people  who 
would  rather  have  lower  taxes  than  to  extend  educational  benefits. 
Higher  taxes  do  not  assure  better  opportunities  but  an  interest  in 
finding  better  opportunities  is  not  a national  purpose.  Looking  at  it 
simplistically,  support  for  assessments  appears  to  be  a step  toward 
improving  education,  but  the  quarter-century  record  shows  that 
assessment-driven  reform  has  not  worked.  Why  does  it  continue  to  be 
politically  popular?  The  main  consequence  of  assessment-based 
refonn  is  that  education  has  not  substantially  improved.  We  do  not 
lack  evidence  of  that. 
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Abstract  Tlie  measurement  of  scholarly  productivity  is  embroiled  in  a 
controversy  concerning  the  differential  crediting  of  coauthors.  Some 
researchers  assign  equivalent  sliares  to  each  coauthor;  others  employ  weighting 
systems  based  on  authorship  order.  Horan  and  his  colleagues  use  simple 
publication  totals,  arguing  that  the  psychometric  properties  of  labor-intensive 
alternatives  arc  unknown,  and  relevant  ethical  guidelines  for  including 
coauthors  are  neither  widcl}’  understood  nor  consistently  followed.  The 
PsycLlT  and  SSCl  data  bases  provided  exhaustive  publication  and  citation 
frequencies  for  323  counseling  psychology  faculty.  All  PsycLIT  scoring 
pcmiutations  yielded  essentially  identical  infomiation;  inter-corrclations 
ranged  from  .96  to  unity.  Morcowr,  all  PsycLIT  methods  correlated  highly 
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with  SSCI  within  a very  narrow  band.  Since  attention  to  the  number  and/or 
ordinal  position  of  coauthors  yields  no  useful  information,  productivity  should 


be  defined  parsimoniously  in  terms  of  simple  publication  counts.  Implications 


for  research,  promotioadenure,  and  the  mentoring  of  graduate  students  are 


discussed. 


Publishing  behavior  is  perhaps  the  most  revered  and  reviled  variable  in 
education  and  psychology.  The  bipolar  affect  it  generates  undoubtedly  derives 
from  the  fact  that  although  the  act  of  publishing  is  inextricably  entwined  with 
status  and  the  reward  system  of  a scientific  discipline  (e.g.,  promotion,  tenure, 
merit  pay,  and  the  like),  the  criteria  for  evaluating  what  an  individual  publishes 
are  much  less  clear  (Merlon,  1973).  The  concepts  of  productivity,  impact,  and 
quality  are  often  used  interchangeably  as  descriptors,  yet  there  are  important 
methodological  and  psychometric  differences. 

Productivity  refers  to  the  quantity  of  publications  attributable  to  a given 
scholar,  expressed  as  a lifetime  total  or  a yearly  rate  when  divided  by  the 
scholar's  professional  age.  Impact  generally  means  how  frequently  that 
individual's  work  is  cited  by  other  authors,  which  likewise  can  be  expressed  as 
a lifetime  total  or  a yearly  rate.  Quality  is  almost  never  assessed  directly; 
productivity  and  impact,  though,  frequently  pose  in  its  place  (see  Keen,  Horan, 
Hanish,  Copperstone,  & Tribbensee,  1998). 

Since  vita  entries  provide  no  assurance  that  a document  really  exists, 
the  assessment  of  productivity  is  usually  confined  to  the  number  of 
publications  by  an  individual  that  appear  in  large  data-bases  such  as  ERIC  or 
PsycLIT  (Horan  & Erickson,  1991).  The  gate-keeper  functions  in  these 
data-bases,  however,  infuse  raw  counts  of  productivity  with  elements  of 
quality.  For  example,  PsycLIT  only  lists  articles  that  appear  in  refereed 
journals  recognized  by  AP  \ as  relevant  to  the  discipline  of  psychology. 

The  assessment  of  impact  is  likewise  usually  restricted  to  full  citation 
histories  contained  in  large  holdings  such  as  SSCI,  though  smaller  segments  of 
that  data  base  andy'or  fewer  numbers  of  outlets  have  been  used  (albeit, 
unreliably,  see  Horan,  Hanish,  & Beasley,  1995).  SSCI  is  more  often 
associated  with  quality  than  is  PsycLIT,  but  that  kudo  may  not  be  warranted. 
Hanish,  Horan,  Keen,  St.  Peter.  Ceperich,  and  Beasley  (1995)  reported  high 
relationships  between  PsycLIT  and  SSCI;  moreover,  other  limitations  of  SSCI 
are  less  well  known  and  understood.  For  example,  SSCI  scores  may  be  inflated 
by  hidden  self-citations,  citations  by  prolific  colleagues,  advisees,  or 
significant  others,  the  notoriety  of  a study  rather  than  its  importance,  and  so 
forth  (see  Horan,  Hanish,  Keen,  Saberi,  & Hird,  1993). 

The  measurement  of  productis'ity  has  become  embroiled  in  a 
controversy  concerning  the  differential  crediting  of  coauthors.  Some 
researchers  (such  as  Bohn,  1966;  Goodstcin,  1963;  Goodyear,  Abadie,  & 
Walsh,  1983;  Katz  & Brophy,  1975;  Tinsley  & Tinsley,  1979;  Walsh,  Feeney, 
& Resnick,  1969)  give  each  coauthor  equal  partial  credit  (e.g.,  a third  of  a point 
to  three  coauthors  of  a given  article);  others  (such  as  Delgado  & Howard, 

1994;  Ellis,  Haase,  Skowron.  & Kaminsky,  1993;  Howard,  1983;  Howard, 
Cole,  & Maxwell,  1987;  Osipow,  1985;  Skovholt,  Stone,  & Hill.  1984)  apply 
various  weighting  formulas  based  on  the  ordinal  positions  of  coauthors  (e.g.. 
first  author  receives  half  of  the  credit,  the  second  author  30”u  of  the  credit,  and 
the  last  author  the  final 
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In  contrast,  Horan  and  his  colleagues  (e.g.,  Hanish,  et  al.,1995;  Horan 
& Erickson,  1991;  Horan,  Weber,  Fitzsimmons,  Maglio,  & Hanish,  1993b) 
have  always  used  simple  raw  PsycLIT  totals  for  each  author,  arguing  that  the 
psychometric  properties  of  the  foregoing  schema  are  unknown,  and  APA's 
ethical  guidelines  for  assigning  authorship  are  neither  widely  understood  nor 
consistently  followed  (e.g.,  see  Fine  & Kurdek,  1993;  Goodyear,  Crego,  & 
Johnston,  1992). 

The  present  study,  therefore,  attempted  to  clarify  the  relationships 
between  the  various  scoring  permutations  of  PsycLIT  with  each  other  and  with 
SSCI.  Although  the  same  scoring  controversy  could  apply  to  coauthorships 
listed  in  ERIC  or  in  other  data  bases,  we  chose  PsycLIT  because  its  refereed 
holdings  are  obtained  independent  of  author  consent,  and  .hus  provide  a more 
meaningful  basis  for  comparison  with  other  indices  of  scholarly  merit. 

Method 

Subjects 

Hanish  et  al.  (1995),  identified  the  entire  population  of  academic 
counseling  psychology  faculty  {n  = 323)  who  were  members  of  Division  17 
and  who  had  governance  responsibilities  in  any  active  doctoral  training 
program;  for  each  individual,  they  secured  complete  PsycLIT  data  from  1974 
to  1991  and  SSCI  data  from  1971  to  1991.  In  the  present  study  we  updated  all 
PsycLIT  and  SSCI  data  on  these  individuals  to  be  current  to  1996. 

Measures 

The  PsycLIT  data  base  includes  all  Psychological  Abstracts  references 
attributable  to  individual  authors  published  from  1974  to  present.  A search  by 
author  name  yielded  a full  bibliographical  citation  list  for  that  author  including 
coauthors  and  abstracts.  These  data  were  scored  according  to  six  different 
methods  described  as  follows: 

• Method  1,  used  by  Horan  and  his  associates  (e.g.,  Horan  & Erickson, 
1991;  Hanish  et  al.,  1995),  awards  a single  point  to  each  author  for  each 
publication  regardless  of  the  number  of  coauthors  or  their  ordinal 
position.  If  an  individual  has  13  sole  or  coauthored  publications  in  the 
PsycLIT  data  base  his  or  her  score  will  be  13. 

• Method  2 is  relatively  popular  (e.g.,  Bohn,  1966;  Goodstein,  1963; 
Goodyear,  Abadie,  & Walsh,  1983;  Katz  & Brophy,  1975;  Tinsley  & 
Tinsley,  1979;  Walsh,  Feeney,  & Resnick,  1969);  coauthors  receive  equal 
partial  credit  (e.g.,  a third  of  a point  to  three  coauthors  of  a given  article). 
First  and  last  authors  are  treated  alike.  Method  2 and  all  methods  that 
follow  are  increasingly  labor  intensive  in  that  they  require  the 
computation  and  summing  of  various  amounts  of  credit  for  each 
bibliographic  cntiy  on  a given  author’s  publication  record. 

• Method  3 (Delgado  & Howard,  1994;  Howard,  1983)  awards  one  point  to 
sole  authors.  The  first  and  second  authors  of  a coauthored  publication 
receive  .67  and  .33  points,  respectively.  If  three  coauthors  arc  involved. 
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the  differential  credit  allocations  are  .50,  .30,  and  .20.  Additional 
coauthors  result  in  decreasing  credit  for  all. 


• Method  4 (Howard,  Cole,  & Maxwell,  1987)  uses  a very  complex  formula 
to  compute  the  differential  allocation  of  credit.  As  with  Method  3,  authors 
and  coauthors  receive  declining  amounts  of  credit  as  their  numbers 
increase  and  their  ordinal  positions  descend. 


• Method  5 (Osipow,  1985;  Skovolt,  Stone,  & Hill,  1984)  aw'ards  sole 
authors  and  first  authors  5 points,  second  authors  4,  third  authors  3,  aad 
fourth  authors  2;  all  subsequent  coauthors  receive  a score  of  1 . Points  are 
thus  constant  across  ordinal  position. 


• Method  6 was  devised  by  Ellis,  Haase,  Skowron,  and  Kaminsky  (1993). 
Weights  depend  on  the  number  of  authors,  the  order  of  authorship,  and  the 
value  of  the  article  using  the  method  of  Skovolt,  Stone,  and  Fill  (1984). 
For  example,  an  article  with  three  coauthors  has  a value  of  12  which  is 
derived  by  adding  five  points  for  the  first  author,  four  points  for  the 
second  author,  and  three  points  for  the  third  author.  The  first  author's 
credit  then  is  5/12  or  .417;  the  second  author's  credit  is  4/12  or  .333  and  so 
on.  For  articles  with  more  than  four  coauthors,  the  fifth  and  subsequent 
authors  receive  equal  shares  of  .067  such  that,  for  example,  the  fifth  and 
sixth  authors  would  each  receive  .034. 


The  credit  consequences  of  the  six  different  productivity  scoring 
methods  on  the  coauthors  of  a given  article  can  be  seen  in  Table  1 . 


Table  1 


Template  for  Productivitv’  Scoring  Methods  Indicating  Comparative 
Credit  by  Number  and  Ordinal  Position  of  Coauthors. 
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Note:  The  names  are  those  of  researchers  most  closely  associated  with  tlie  various  scoring 
methods.  Under  Author/Coauthors,  1/1  = sole  author,  1/2  = first  author  of  an  article  by  two 
authors,  2/3  = second  author  of  an  article  by  three  authors,  etc. 


SSCI  is  a compilation  of  citations  to  a given  sole  or  first  author  by  that 
same  author  and  other  scholars  from  26  disciplines  in  the  social  and  behavioral 
sciences.  Cited  authors  are  arranged  alphabetically  in  bound  volumes  covering 
the  years  1966  to  present.  Our  search  was  confined  to  the  SSCI  volumes 
paralleling  our  PsycLIT  database.  Below  each  cited  author's  work  in  SSCI  is  a 
list  of  individuals  who  referenced  that  work  along  with  abbreviated  outlet 
information.  We  used  two  SSCI  scoring  methods,  namely,  the  grand  total  and 
the  grand  total  minus  obvious  self-citations.  An  obvious  self-citation  occurred 
when  a first  author  cited  himself  or  herself  in  a first-authored  reference.  SSCI 
makes  no  provision  for  detecting  "hidden"  self-citations,  for  example,  second 
authors  citing  their  first-authored  works. 

Procedures 


Procedures  for  faculty  identification,  biographical  information, 
reliability  analyses,  and  so  forth  are  described  in  Hanish  et  al.  ( 1 995).  The  new 
PsycLIT  and  SSCI  raw  data  obtained  for  the  present  study  were  secured  in  the 
same  fashion.  Each  of  the  323  faculty  publication  histories  was  then  coded 
according  to  the  methods  described  above  by  doctoral  students  working 
independently.  This,  of  course,  was  an  extremely  time-consuming  process.  A 
random  sample  of  1752  publications  was  rechecked  by  additional  students; 
disagreements  between  coders  were  trivial  (1 .9%).  To  facilitate  further  work  in 
this  area,  a priori  scoring  templates  are  presented  in  Table  1.  For  example,  if 
an  individual  is  listed  as  third  of  four  authors  on  a particular  publication,  the 
columns  contain  the  precalculated  author-position  scores  for  each  of  the  six 
methods. 


Results 


The  actual  raw  data  on  which  all  analyses  are  based  are  being  made 
available  to  the  reader.  From  this  noint.  the  data  Files  can  be  acccs.scd  in 
EXCEL.  SPSS  or  ACII  format.  Of  323  individual  faculty,  only  10  had  no 
evidence  of  publishing  history  in  the  PsycLIT  and  SSCI  data  bases.  A similar 
number  exceeded  65  publications  and  650  citations.  The  median  faculty 
member  in  our  study  had  1 3 publications  in  PsycLIT  and  was  cited  in  SSCI  50 
times  including  an  average  of  3 obvious  self-citations.  Table  2 depicts  the 
correlations  involving  PsycLIT  scoring  pennutations  with  each  other  and  with 
SSCI. 


Table  2 


Correlations  between  PsycLIT  and  SSCI  scoring  permutations 
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Note:  The  names  are  those  of  researchers  most  closely  associated  with  the  various  scoring 
methods. 


The  relationships  among  the  six  scoring  methods  for  assessing 
productivity  are  remarkably  high.  No  individual  pairwise  correlation  was  lower 
than  .96;  several  r's  reached  unity.  Similarly,  the  Pearson  r between  SSCI  total 
and  SSCI  minus  obvious  self-citations  also  approached  unity  (.995). 

More  importantly,  however,  despite  the  fact  that  productivity  and 
impact  reflect  different  concepts  and  derive  from  disparate  assessment 
methodologies,  the  relationships  between  these  variables,  regardless  of  scoring 
method,  were  strong  and  consistent.  All  six  PsycLIT  scoring  permutations 
correlated  with  SSCI  total  inside  a very  narrow  band  of  .701  to  .712;  and  the 
band  remained  high  and  narrow'  (.654  to  .669)  when  ob\’ious  self-citations  were 
deleted. 
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Discussion 


Our  data  reflect  the  lifetime  publishing  behavior  of  an  entire  population 
of  academic  faculty  affiliated  with  doctoral  training  programs  in  counseling 
psychology.  Although  we  have  not  established  that  the  foregoing  relationships 
hold  true  in  other  sectors  of  science,  there  are  no  a priori  reasons  to  think 
otherwise.  Essentially,  the  controversy  involving  the  comparative  merits  of 
various  methods  for  assessing  scholarly  productivity  has  been  settled.  All 
PsycLIT  scoring  permutations  yield  essentially  identical  information; 
inter-correlations  range  from  .96  to  unity.  Moreover,  all  of  these  PsycLIT 
methods  also  correlate  with  SSCI  data  at  a fairly  high  level  and  within  a very 
narrow  band. 

Several  implications  are  apparent.  For  example,  future  researchers  are 
now  informed  that  labor-intensive  scoring  permutations  are  not  cost  beneficial 
in  comparison  to  the  use  of  simple  raw  scores  to  assess  an  individual's 
scholarly  productivity.  The  law  of  parsimony  demands  that  a scholar's 
productivity  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  number  of  articles  carrying  his  or  her 
name;  attention  to  the  number  and/or  ordinal  position  of  coauthors  yields  no 
useful  information. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  observe  if  the  behavior  of  promotion  and 
tenure  committees  will  change  as  a result  of  increased  awareness  of  the 
relationships  reported  in  this  study.  Such  committees  can  exhibit  highly 
variable  judgment  even  within  the  same  institution.  Collaborative  research,  for 
example,  is  sometimes  valued  ("has  good  collegial  relationships"),  sometimes 
denigrated  ("needs  to  demonstrate  more  independent  scholarship");  our 
findings  suggest  that  the  phenomenon  of  coauthoring  is  simply  a facet  of 
academic  life,  not  a basis  for  evaluation. 

Finally,  we  hope  that  our  data  eliminate  a thorny  disincentive  to  the 
formation  of  good  mentoring  relationships.  Scoring  methods  2 through  6 
clearly  advantage  those  in  differential  power  relationships  who  chose 
self-interest  over  propriety  while  still  staying  within  the  letter  of  relevant 
ethical  codes.  Reptilian  supervision  modes  are  predictable,  though  no  less 
abhorrent  in  the  context  of  promotion,  tenure,  and  merit  pay  systems  that,  for 
example,  heavily  weight  sole  authorships.  Half  of  the  publications  by  our 
institution's  counseling  psychology  faculty  in  the  PsycLIT  data  base  involve 
students  as  coauthors,  a percentage  possibly  comparable  to  that  displayed  in 
many  other  graduate  programs.  In  contrast  to  labor-intensive,  and  empirically 
unwarranted  alternatives,  the  use  of  simple  raw  scores  to  assess  productivity 
contributes  to  the  class-action  benefit  of  everyone  at  no  cost  to  anyone. 
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Criticizing  the  Schools:  Then  and  Now 

Benjamin  Levin 
The  University  of  Manitoba 


Abstract  Schools  in  many  countries  are  facing  intense  and  elevated 
levels  of  criticism,  with  much  debate  over  whether  the  criticism  is 
merited.  Much  of  the  criticism  embodies  a view  that  things  used  to  be 
better  years  ago,  when  schools  were  not  prey  to  the  many  defects  they 
are  alleged  to  show  today.  Recollections  of  the  past  may  hide  a mixed 
reality.  In  this  article,  criticisms  of  education  from  1957  are  compared 
with  contemporary  criticisms.  Some  issues  have  remained  important 
across  forty  years,  while  a few  new  issues  have  emerged.  Criticisms  of 
forty  years  ago  centered  on  the  dominance  of  "professional 
educationists,"  progress! visni,  the  life  adjustment  movement,  the 
waning  "spirit  of  competition,"  lax  discipline,  the  lack  of  emphasis  on 
classical  and  modem  foreign  languages,  avoidance  of  science  and 
math,  the  neglect  of  gifted  children,  the  lack  of  training  of  children  in 
moral  and  spiritual  values,  and  low  academic  standards.  Today's 
debates  introduce  the  alleged  test  score  declines,  poor  perfomiance  on 
international  achievement  comparisons,  the  supposed  enonnous 
increase  in  funding  without  positive  results,  the  problem  of  higli 
dropout  rates,  and  the  need  to  connect  schooling  and  work.  In  addition, 
modem  critics  point  to  economic  concerns,  whether  in  temis  of 
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funding  for  education  or  in  regard  to  the  contribution  of  schooling  to 
economic  development. 

Educators  are  facing  intense  and  elevated  levels  of  criticism. 
Scholars  debate  whether  the  criticism  is  merited.  The  "pages"  of  the 
Education  Policy  Analysis  Archives  hav'e  themselves  been  a site  for 
this  debate  on  a number  of  occasions  (e.g.,  Vol  1 No.  2;  Vol  4 No  10, 
and  the  exchange  between  Lawrence  Stedman  and  David  Berliner  in 
Volume  4,  numbers  1, 3 and  7).  Much  of  the  criticism  embodies  a 
view  that  things  used  to  be  better  years  ago,  when  schools  were  not 
prey  to  the  many  defects  they  are  alleged  to  show  today.  However, 
recollections  of  the  past  may  be  subject  to  a golden  glow  that  hides  a 
mixed  reality. 

A couple  of  years  ago  my  colleague  Hal  May  at  The 
University  of  Manitoba  retired  after  a long  and  productive  career.  Hal 
had  amassed  an  impressive  library  of  material  in  educational 
administration  which  he  was  busy  trying  to  pass  on  to  others--some  to 
our  Faculty  library  and  other  items  to  individuals  he  thought  might 
make  use  of  them.  Among  the  pieces  Hal  gave  me  was  a small 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  National  Education  Association  in  1957.  It  was 
a Research  Bulletin  (Vol.  XXXV,  No.  4)  from  December,  1957, 
entitled  "Ten  Criticisms  of  Public  Education."  The  authors  were  not 
identified,  although  the  report  lists  Sam  Lambert  as  director  of 
research  for  the  Association.  The  Research  Bulletin  was  published 
three  times  per  year  for  a subscription  of  S3  per  year.  (Prices  are  one 
thing  that  has  changed  since  1957!) 

The  NEA  publication  began  with  these  words: 

Criticisms'  of  public  education  in  lay  magazines  and  other 
publications  have  increased  many  fold  in  the  past  10  years... 

. The  initial  step  in  counteracting  destructive  attacks  and  in 
utilizing  valid  criticisms  for  the  improvement  of  public 
education  is  an  objective  appraisal  of  each  criticism,  (p.l) 


The  report  authors  selected  ten  published  charges  that 
appeared  most  frequently  in  a selection  of  30  lay  magazines  from  .luly 
1954  to  June  1957.  For  each  of  the  ten,  it  gave  a brief  description  of 
the  charge  and  cited  evidence  and  arguments  to  the  contrary.  Here  arc 
the  ten  charges  that  the  NEA  research  group  identified.  Unlike  the 
supposed  list  from  the  1940s  often  worst  problems  of  the  schools'  that 
Gerald  Bracey  debunked  in  the  Phi  Delta  Kappan  in  1 994  (Bracey 
1 994),  this  list  does  have  a documented  source.  Each  statement  of  a 
criticism  began  with  "some  people  say"  or  "critics  say";  otherwise  they 
are  quoted  exactly  as  written  forty  years  ago. 


1.  ...the  public  schools  arc  controlled  or  dominated  by 
'professional  educationists'  of  schools  of  education, 
school  superintendents,  'experts'  in  the  state 
departments  of  education,  'specialists'  in  the  US  Office 
of  Education,  and  the  national  organizations  of 
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educationists. 

2.  ...John  Dewey  and  'progressive  education'  have  taken 
over  the  public  schools  and  that  this  philosophy  of 
education  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  crisis  in  education. 

3.  ...the  life  adjustment  education  movement  is  replacing 
intellectual  training  with  soft  social  programs  in  most 
public-  school  systems. 

4.  ...the  spirit  of  competition,  an  important  incentive  for 
learning,  has  been  eliminated  by  the  100  percent  annual 
promotion  policy  and  the  multiple-standard  report  card. 

5.  ...lax  discipline  in  the  public  school  is  contributing  to 
the  increase  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

6.  ...  the  teaching  of  classical  and  modem  foreign 
languages  is  disappearing  from  the  secondary  schools. 

7.  ...high-school  students,  even  the  bright  ones,  are 
avoiding  science  and  mathematics;  fewer  students  are 
taking  these  courses  now  than  20  or  30  years  ago. 

8.  ...the  public  schools  are  neglecting  the  gifted  children 
because  they  are  geared  to  teaching  the  average  child. 

9.  ...the  public  schools  are  neglecting  the  training  of 
children  in  moral  and  spiritual  values. 

10.  ...the  academic  standards  of  schools  of  education  are 
low:  their  programs  of  study  are  of  questionable  value, 
and  the  intellectual  qualities  of  their  students  are  the 
poorest  in  the  universities. 


The  report  went  on  to  tr>'  to  show  how  each  of  the  charges 
was  unjustified— not  that  the  public  schools  were  perfect,  but  that  the 
issues  were  complex  and  the  situation  not  nearly  as  bad  as  the  critics 
were  claiming.  The  report  cited  a range  of  data-for  example,  scores  on 
college  entrance  tests— as  well  as  studies  by  such  luminaries  as  Lewis 
Tcmian,  Robert  Thorndike  and  James  Bryant  Conant.  Many  of  the 
responses  in  the  NBA  report  seemed  similar  to  those  being  made  today 
in  reply  to  many  of  the  same  criticisms— that  achievement  levels  were 
better  than  the  media  reported,  that  schools  were  trying  to  respond  to 
extremely  diverse  student  needs,  that  the  serious  problems  were 
relatively  few  in  number,  that  schools  did  stress  moral  values,  that 
teacher  education  programs  did  attempt  to  impart  appropriate  skills, 
and  so  on. 

Struck  by  the  degree  to  which  criticism  of  the  schools  seems 
unchanged  from  forty  years  ago,  1 decided  to  look  more  closely  at  how 
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the  criticisms  and  responses  of  1957  actually  did  compare  with  those 
of  1997.  To  do  this  I reviewed  some  recent  sources:  the  work  of  Diane 
Ravitch  (1985,  1995;  see  Apple,  1996,  fora  review);  Chester  Finn 
(1991);  E.D.  Hirsch  (1987);  John  Chubb  and  Terry  Moe  (1990).  I also 
reviewed  the  work  of  some  of  the  best  known  defenders  of  public 
schools,  such  as  Gerald  Bracey  (1994,  1997),  Richard  Jaeger  (1992) 
and  David  Berliner  (in  Berliner  and  Biddle,  1995)  to  see  what  they 
took  to  be  the  main  criticisms  being  made.  I made  a similar  review  of 
Canadian  sources— critics  such  as  Mark  Holmes  (1992)  and  Andrew 
Nikiforuk  (1993)  as  well  as  defenders  such  as  Maude  Barlow  and 
Heather-  Jane  Robertson  (1994).  Finally,  1 examined  a number  of 
government  and  interest  group  reports  on  education  in  both  countries, 
since  these  often  embody  criticisms  of  the  current  state  of  the  schools. 

Looking  more  carefully  at  the  nature  of  the  criticism  of 
schools  and  the  responses  to  it  raised  two  issues.  First,  while  some  of 
the  criticisms  of  schools  being  made  today  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
1957,  others  are  new.  The  similarities  and  differences  raise  questions 
about  the  origins  of  criticism  of  schools.  Second,  reading  criticism  of 
schools  over  several  decades  raises  questions  about  the  nature  of  the 
debate  over  education,  and  especially  the  role  of  evidence.  If  the  same 
issues  surface  again  and  again,  does  evidence  matter?  Does  the  debate 
itself  matter?  Is  anybody  listening?  Without  claiming  to  have  any 
answers  to  these  questions,  I offer  the  following  observations. 


Criticism  Then  and  Now 


Certainly  some  of  the  criticisms  on  the  1957  list  are  still 
cuiTent.  For  example,  reforms  to  governance  in  England  and  New 
Zealand  were  justified  in  part  on  the  basis  of  excessive  influence  by 
professional  educators;  what  is  now  called  "provider  capture."  Teacher 
unions  are  often  accused  today  of  having  undue  influence  and  stifling 
reform  because  of  self-interest.  Another  variant  on  this  theme  has  to  do 
with  the  supposedly  baneful  influence  of  school  district  bureaucracies, 
as  argued  by  Chubb  and  Moe,  or  as  a motive  for  the  Chicago  reforms 
of  a few  years  ago.  School-based  management  in  some  of  its  variants 
is  also  defended  as  moving  authority  to  parents  and/or  teachers  in  the 
school,  where  real  knowledge  about  problems  and  solutions  is  thought 
to  reside. 

Other  points  on  the  NEA  list  also  continue  to  resonate  in 
current  debates.  Progressivism  remains  a point  of  attack  for  many, 
such  as  Diane  Ravitch  (1985)  in  the  U.S.A.  or  Mark  Holmes  (1992)  in 
Canada,  who  argue  that  the  move  to  child-centered  education  has 
resulted  in  lower  standards.  A number  of  critics— such  as  Diane 
Ravitch  and  E.  D.  Hirsch— arc  strong  proponents  of  a purer  academic 
mission  for  the  school  and  less  focus  on  "soft  social  programs". 

Despite  strong  evidence  that  retention  in  grade  is  ineffective,  social 
promotion  remains  a controversial  issue,  and  retention  is  still 
frequently  supported  by  parents  and  teachers  (Oakes,  1992).  While  the 
phrase  "juvenile  delinquency"  has  gone  out  of  use,  concerns  about 
levels  of  violence  in  and  around  schools  are  high.  A Nation  at  Risk 
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cited  low  rates  of  enrolment  in  foreign  languages,  science  and 
mathematics  as  very  serious  concerns,  and  concern  about  science  and 
mathematics  achievement  has  continued  to  be  a prominent  issue,  taken 
up  in  many  policy  reviews  and  reform  programs.  Recent  Canadian 
curriculum  reforms  have  included  greater  time  allocations  for  these 
subjects.  Attention  to  the  gifted  also  remains  an  issue.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  has  recently  issued  reports  dealing  with  this 
issue  (Department  of  Education,  1996)  and  with  the  importance  of 
science  and  mathematics  (Department  of  Education,  1997).  Finally, 
debate  about  teacher  education  continues,  with  many  efforts  in  the 
U.S.A.  on  this  front  such  as  the  work  of  the  Holmes  Group  and  efforts 
to  create  various  state  or  national  standards  and  licensing  vehicles. 
Several  provincial  governments  in  Canada  have  also  identified  teacher 
education  as  a refomi  issue  (though  their  proposals  tend  to  be  rather 
vague  as  to  what  the  problems  are).  England  also  made  dramatic 
changes  in  teacher  education,  moving  much  of  the  activity  away  from 
post-secondary'  institutions  and  placing  it  under  the  control  of  schools. 


How  Consistent  Is  Criticism  of  Schools? 


In  many  respects,  then,  the  issues  of  1957  are  also  the  issues 
of  1 997,  suggesting  that  criticism  is  eternal— and  perhaps,  by 
implication,  not  very  meaningful.  Those  who  think  that  the  golden  age 
was  forty  years  ago  (when  they  were  young?)  would  surely  be 
disappointed  by  the  NEA's  report.  One  suspects  that  the  NEA  authors 
little  thought  that  their  research  would  be  as  relevant  in  1997  as  it  was 
four  decades  ago.  have  made  the  same  point;  Bracey  and  Berliner  (in 
Berliner  and  Biddle,  1995)  have  both  cited  many  earlier  instances  of 
criticism  of  schools  going  back  to  the  early  years  of  this  century. 

But  that  continuity  is  not  the  full  story  either.  The  debate  in 
1997  also  includes  some  issues  that  were  not  on  the  agenda  four 
decades  ago.  These  include,  most  prominently,  alleged  test  score 
declines,  poor  performance  on  international  achievement  comparisons, 
the  supposed  enormous  increase  in  funding  without  positive  results, 
the  problem  of  high  dropout  rates,  and  the  need  for  a stronger  link 
between  schooling  and  work.  These  issues  feature  prominently  in 
current  debates  and  are  absent  or  muted  in  the  1 957  NEA  list. 

The  criticisms  of  the  1990s  also  have  some  very  different 
preoccupations  from  those  of  the  past,  even  when  some  of  the  specific 
manifestations  are  the  same.  Economic  concerns,  whether  in  tenns  of 
funding  for  education  or  in  regard  to  the  contribution  of  schooling  to 
economic  development,  are  central  today  and  were  much  less  so,  it 
appears,  forty  years  ago.  Arguments  for  more  language  study  or 
science  education  seemed  then  to  be  framed  in  temis  of  an  image  of 
the  classically  educated  person;  today  they  are  framed  in  terms  of  the 
need  for  economic  competitiveness. 

The  Argentinian  writer  Jorge  Borges  once  wrote  a story 
("Pierre  Menard")  about  a man  in  Argentina  in  the  1930s  who  had 
written  a book  that  was  word  for  word  the  same  as  Don  Quixote. 
Borges  wrote  in  the  stoty  that  the  t\^■o  te.xts  arc  "verbally  identical  but 
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the  second  is  almost  infinitely  richer."  When  Cervantes  wrote  such  and 
such  a phrase  in  the  Spain  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  had  one  meaning 
whereas  when  it  was  written  in  Buenos  Aires  in  the  1930s  it  clearly 
carried  associations  from  Neitzsche  or  William  James  or  Bertrand 
Russell,  who  of  course  could  not  have  influenced  Cervantes!  Borges 
was  anticipating,  perhaps,  the  postmodern  view  that  a text  takes  on  a 
new  meaning  when  read  in  a new  context.  It  does  seem  that  concerns 
about  such  matters  as  the  state  of  the  gifted  or  the  importance  of  values 
education  can  have  quite  a different  significance  in  the  current  climate 
of  economic  insecurity  and  fear. 


Diverse  Critics 


Lists  of  criticisms  also  distract  us  from  the  important 
observation  that  the  critics  are  not  all  of  one  view.  Some  attack  schools 
as  being  insufficiently  traditional,  while  others  regard  them  as 
insufficiently  modem.  Some  think  that  schools  should  emphasize 
traditional  academic  pursuits  while  others  seek  a greater  focus  on 
specific  workplace  skills.  Various  commentators  on  the  changes  in 
education  in  England  under  Margaret  Thatcher,  for  example,  all  note 
that  the  Conservatives  themselves  did  not  agree  in  their  analyses  of 
what  was  wrong  with  schools  and  what  should  be  done  to  improve 
them  (Lawton,  1994).  Some  were  free-enterprisers  who  advocated 
market-based  solutions  while  others  were  traditionalists  who  wanted  a 
return  to  supposedly  successful  policies  of  an  earlier  era.  Similarly, 
traditionalist  critics  such  as  E.D.  Hirsch  have  quite  a different  analysis 
than  do  those  focused  on  the  economy,  such  as  Marc  Tucker  or 
Willard  Daggett.  Are  Christian  conservatives  really  expressing  a 
similar  view  to  the  National  Governors'  Association  when  each  talks 
about  the  problems  of  standards  in  education? 

Schools  have  also  been  subject  to  criticism  from  the  left,  or 
from  non-conservative  positions.  For  example,  schools  have  been 
criticized  for  promoting  or  sustaining  inequality,  for  failing  to  pay 
enough  attention  to  diversity,  and  for  inadequate  concern  for  issues  of 
social  justice.  A powerful  example  that  affected  my  own  early 
perceptions  of  schooling  was  work  done  in  Toronto  arguing  that 
students  from  particular  ethnic  or  economic  backgrounds  were  being 
tracked  into  low-achievement  programs. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  present  defenders  of  schooling  spent 
substantial  earlier  portions  of  their  careers  criticizing  schools  (Power, 
1992).  Many  of  the  critics  of  neo-conservative  education  policies,  who 
now  defend  schools  as  vital  to  maintaining  equity,  were  themselves  at 
one  time  highly  critical  of  schools  for  failing  to  address  social  anf. 
economic  inequities.  In  fact,  there  continues  to  be  a vocal  group  of 
commentators  who  focus  on  the  failure  of  schools  to  address  problems 
of  poverty  and  racism,  although  their  voices  are  often  lost  in  the  much 
louder  criticisms  over  standards  and  morals.  Perhaps  lists  of  criticisms 
actually  hide  a great  deal  of  variability  in  the  critics'  analyses  of 
schools.  If  so,  such  lists  do  not  help  us  tliink  clearly  about  the  situation 
of  and  iirospccts  for  schools. 
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The  Nature  of  Debate  and  the  Role  of  Evidence 


A second  concern  that  grows  out  of  an  historical  look  at  the 
debate  over  schooling  has  to  do  with  the  role  of  evidence  in  shaping 
our  thinking. 

The  1957  NEA  report  marshaled  a considerable  amount  of 
empirical  data  in  its  attempt  to  refute  charges  against  the  schools.  But 
the  1997  debate  is  much  more  evidence  intensive.  Not  everyone  relies 
on  empirical  evidence,  of  course.  Where  criticism  of  schools  arises 
primarily  from  a religious  or  other  value  orientation,  empirical  data 
may  play  a much  smaller  role.  But  in  reading  the  work  of  the  critics 
and  defenders  of  schooling,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the 
wide-ranging  use  of  data.  To  take  just  one  example,  the  debate  about 
whether  or  not  achievement  levels  in  the  United  States  have  actually 
declined  has  featured  many  sophisticated  competing  analyses  of 
several  different  data  sources  (e.g.,  Bracey,  1997;  Stedman,  1996, 
1997).  Similarly,  the  argument  about  the  impact  of  resources  on 
achievement  has  involved  a great  deal  of  analysis  of  a large  number  of 
studies  (Hanushek,  1994,  1997,  also  see  the  review  by  Gintis,  1995; 
Burtless,  1996). 

All  the  evidence,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  resob  ed  the 
arguments.  In  fact,  more  extensive  evidence  can  have  the  effect  of 
contributing  to  even  more  cynicism,  as  some  people  find  the 
seemingly  endless  argument  about  the  numbers  reminiscent  of  the  old 
saw  that  there  exist  prevaricators  of  three  types:  "liars,  damn  liars,  and 
statisticians."  Teachers  and  policy-makers  may  wonder  whether 
research  can  ever  inform  policy  and  practice  since  even  with  much 
more  evidence,  the  disagreement  remains  as  heated  as  ever.  Does 
research  help?  Does  it  matter?  Does  anyone  really  care  about  the  data, 
since  the  same  conclusions  seem  to  be  repeated  by  the  same  actors 
whatever  evidence  may  be  adduced?  The  role  of  evidence  in  resolving 
policy  debates  is  a much-examined  question  (e.g.,  Anderson  & Biddle, 
1991 : Stone,  1988).  The  consensus  of  current  opinion  would  seem  to 
be  that  evidence  is  only  one  factor  in  such  matters— that  issues  of 
values  and  ideology  are  at  least  as  important  as  evidence  and  may  well 
shape  what  people  are  able  or  willing  to  see  as  evidence  in  the  first 
place. 

But  we  should  not  be  too  discouraged  by  this  analysis. 
Empirical  evidence  may  not  answer  all  the  questions  for  us,  but  it  can 
help  us  answer  some  of  them  and  think  more  deeply  and  more  clearly 
about  others.  The  ability  of  physically  disabled  students  to  learn  in 
regular  classrooms  is  no  longer  debated,  largely  because  of  conclusive 
evidence.  In  Canada,  French  Immersion  programs  (in  which 
Anglophone  students  do  almost  all  their  schooling  in  French)  were 
hotly  debated  in  the  1970s  and  1980s,  but  have  been  shown  to  be 
successful  in  developing  academic  skills  in  both  languages. 

Other  issues  are  more  controversial  and  thus  less  likely  to  be 
resolved  by  evidence.  But  here,  too,  over  time  evidence  helps  frame 
the  debate.  So.  while  debate  continues  about  the  value  of  trackinu  and 
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streaming,  the  disproportionate  placement  of  minorities  in  less 
challenging  streams  is  agreed  to  be  an  aspect  of  the  debate  that 
requires  attention.  While  arguments  rage  about  comparative 
achievement  levels,  there  is  broad  agreement  that  the  simple  tests  of 
years  ago  are  inadequate  to  assess  the  things  that  really  matter.  There 
may  be  no  agreement  on  the  importance  of  additional  funding  in 
promoting  achievement,  but  there  is  growing  acceptance  that  gross 
disparities  in  funding  across  schools  and  districts  are  undesirable.  In 
almost  every  area  of  education  policy,  ideas  have  changed  at  least  in 
part  because  of  evidence. 

Moreover,  the  search  for  evidence  is  itself  a valuable  activity, 
and  one  which  reinforces  the  best  ideals  of  education.  Indeed, 
evidence-based  arguments  about  policies  are  one  of  the  main  ways  in 
which  a society  can  learn,  and  so  are  especially  important  to  encourage 
(Lindblom,  1990;  Majone,  1989).  The  fact  that  critics  and  defenders  of 
schools  alike  feel  that  it  is  vital  to  marshal  evidence  to  support  their 
position  can  be  regarded  as  a step  forward— a recognition  that  dogma  is 
not  enough  and  that  there  is  at  least  the  possibility  of  subjecting 
disparate  ideas  to  a test  whose  legitimacy  is  widely  upheld.  For  much 
of  human  history,  disputes  in  viewpoint  have  been  resolved  through 
i.solation  or  tlirough  violence— we  avoid  or  conquer  those  who 
disagree.  Debate,  even  if  it  is  acrimonious,  can  be  seen  as  an  important 
human  achievement.  In  another  context,  Nicholas  Burbules  and 
Suzanne  Rice  (1991)  have  written  eloquently  about  the  importance  of 
"dialogue  across  difference."  Nobody  should  be  surprised  that 
fundamental  differences  in  values  are  not  quickly  resolved  through 
evidence,  but  we  should  all  be  pleased  that  evidence  is  seen  to  be 
important  and  at  least  in  principle  accepted  as  a basis  for  bridging 
differences. 


Conclusion 


Schools  will  always  be  the  subject  of  intense  criticism  for  at 
least  two  reasons.  First,  society's  goals  for  schools  are  extremely 
ambitious.  In  an  important  sense,  schooling  is  about  perfection.  We 
hope  that  our  schools  can  do  everything— shape  young  people  who  are 
thoughtful,  productive,  articulate,  considerate,  knowledgeable, 
patriotic,  worldly,  idealistic,  realistic,  challenging,  accepting,  critical, 
loyal.  We  expect  our  schools  to  teach  our  children  knowledge,  skills, 
and  values,  but  also  to  overcome  the  same  social  problems  that  we  as 
adults  have  been  unable  to  solve-to  reduce  poverty,  to  build  the 
economy,  to  save  the  environment,  to  include  the  excluded,  to  look 
after  oneself  and  care  for  others,  to  overcome  materialism. 

Second,  people  do  not  agree  about  which  of  these  goals  are 
most  important  or  about  how  any  given  goal  is  best  accomplished. 
Some  want  to  stress  individual  excellence  and  others,  social  equity. 
Some  emphasize  traditional  academic  learning  and  others  want  to 
focus  on  the  emerging  needs  of  the  economy.  Some  may  value  most 
patriotism  and  loyalty  while  others  give  priority  to  independent 
thought  and  critical  thinking.  It  is  no  accident  that  most  lists  of  goals 
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for  schools  contain  a large  number  of  items  that  are  not  always 
mutually  consistent.  And  the  growing  diversity  in  our  society,  coupled 
with  the  growing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  diversity,  makes  the 
challenge  steadily  greater  as  we  struggle  to  develop  a common 
institution  that  is  also  able  to  accommodate  difference  (Levin  & Riffel, 
1994;  Riffel,  Levin  & Young,  1996). 

Schools  cannot  achieve  all  the  things  we  want  from  them,  and 
they  cannot  satisfy  all  the  expectations  we  have  of  them.  They  will 
inevitably  be  the  objects  of  criticism.  And  the  more  important  our 
goals  for  schools  are,  the  more  intense  the  criticism  is  likely  to  be.  The 
paradox  here  is  that  criticism  is  actually  a sign  of  respect.  I've  had 
occasion  to  remind  school  administrators  that  the  increased 
willingness  of  parents  to  challenge  school  policies  and  practices  is  an 
indicatioin  of  the  success  of  education.  After  all,  we  hope  that  schools 
will  help  people  learn  to  define,  articulate  and  work  for  what  they  hold 
to  be  important.  We  should  be  pleased  when  they  do  so,  even  if  it 
makes  our  lives  harder.  If  people  thought  schools  unimportant,  they 
would  not  take  the  time  to  argue  about  their  achievements  and 
shortcomings. 

Rather  than  fhistration  and  despair  over  criticism,  then,  we 
might  benefit  from  seeing  criticism  as  an  opportunity— a chance  to 
create  discussion  about  things  that  are  important,  to  help  us  achieve 
the  vital  educational  task  of  learning  to  live  together  even  with  all  our 
differences.  Certainly  criticisms  can  be  unfair,  mischievous,  or  even 
malevolent.  Defenders  of  public  schools  should  continue  to  speak  out 
and  to  bring  to  bear  arguments  and  evidence  in  support  of  their  views. 
But  we  will  all  benefit  insofar  as  we  can  see  debate  as  having  the 
potential  to  move  us  in  a desirable  direction. 

What  do  we  learn,  then,  from  looking  at  criticisms  of 
education  today  and  forty  years  ago?  We  learn  that  some  issues  remain 
important  and  new  issues  emerge.  We  learn  that  our  ability  to  define, 
understand  and  debate  issues  is  imperfect.  We  learn  that  the  schools 
probably  face  an  impossible  task.  But  we  also  leam  that  people  care 
about  education,  that  evidence  and  reason  can  make  a difference,  and 
that  the  struggle  for  better  education  remains  a vital  enterprise. 
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Abstract  Measures  of  overall  institutional  performance  were  explored 
from  a decision  support  perspective  with  twenty  similar  Carnegie 
Classification  Baccalaureate  II  institutions.  The  study  examined  the 
usefulness  of  performance  indicators  in  campus  decision  making 
following  both  a hypothesis  testing  and  case  study  approach.  Two 
conclusions  were  reached:  first,  that  the  perfomiance  measures  most 
commonly  cited  in  the  literature  as  measures  of  institutional  financial 
viability  are  of  limited  use  for  institution  specific  policy  development; 
and  second,  that  performance  indicators  are  most  effectively  used 
within  an  institution  specific,  whole  system  framework. 
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State-defined  performance  indicators  for  institutions  of 
postsecondary  education  are  rapidly  becoming  the  hallmark  of  the 
1990s.  By  1993  over  one-third  of  the  states  had  some  form  of 
performance  indicator  legislation  enacted  (Bogue,  Creech  & Folger, 
1993)  and  with  each  legislative  session  since  the  number  has 
increased.  Discussion  at  the  state  level  has  begun  to  shift  toward 
funding  the  enterprise  based  on  outcomes,  effectiveness,  and 
efficiency  (Gather,  Nedwek,  and  Neal,  1994).  Significant  attempts  at 
operationalzing  these  concepts  and  weaving  them  into  the  fabric  of 
planning,  policy  and  budget  development  were  given  license  in  several 
states  during  the  1997  and  1998  legislative  sessions. 

In  the  1994  Education  Commission  of  the  States  publication 
Charting  Higher  Education  Accountability  (Ruppert,  1994)  a case 
study  of  ten  states  indicated  that  the  adoption  of  state-level 
performance  indicators  most  often  was  done  rapidly,  relied  on  existing 
data  and  usually  was  driven  by  legislative  initiative.  This  report 
implied  that  few  states  have  accomplished  the  analysis  necessary  to 
define  measures  appropriate  for  systemic  decision  making  and  public 
reporting. 

With  the  advent  of  student  right-to-know  legislation,  federally 
defined  performance  indicators  for  institutions  of  postsecondary 
education  became  a larger  part  of  the  institutional  reporting  cycle.  In 
1996,  the  Department  of  Education  proposed  a far  more  explicit  use  of 
performance  indicators,  and  this  proposal  led  to  a national  debate.  The 
belief  that  a unique  equation  could  provide  an  indication  of 
institutional  financial  and  programmatic  health,  and  that  institutional 
scores  on  a specific  set  of  indicators  should  impact  the  disbursement  of 
federal  funds,  was  outlined  in  the  Federal  Register  Volume  61, 

Number  184  on  September  20, 1996.  In  this  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rulemaking,  the  Secretary  of  Education  proposed  to  amend  the 
Student  Assistance  General  Provision  regulations  by  revising  the 
requirements  for  compliance  audits  and  adding  a new  subpart 
establishing  financial  responsibility  standards.  The  proposed 
regulations  would  require  institutions  participating  in  programs 
authorized  by  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  to  meet  cutoff  scores  on  certain  calculated  financial  ratios  to 
avoid  a compliance  audit. 

Certainly,  institutions  of  postsecondary  education  should  be  held 
accountable  to  their  constituents,  their  service  area,  and  the  public  that 
provides  monetary  and  other  support.  However,  there  is  a concomitant 
reality,  that  is  the  reality  of  the  deans,  administrators,  faculty  and  staff 
attempting  to  manage  real  institutions  in  a real  world.  At  this  level 
there  is  only  one  question.  How  do  1 make  good  decisions?  And  that  is 
a powerful  question.  For  it  is  the  sum  of  the  decisions  made  during  the 
campus  year  that  create  the  future  for  an  institution.  It  is  the  sum  of 
these  decisions  that  lead  to  outcomes,  effectiveness,  and  efficiency.  It 
is  at  the  decision  point  where  institutional  research  finds  its  home  and 
performance  indicators  have  meaning.  Offices  of  institutional  research 
conduct  studies  and  convert  data  into  infomiation  for  two  primary 
purposes:  to  support  the  decision  making  process  by  providing 
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analyses  that  serve  to  reduce  uncertainty  prior  to  making  a decision; 
and  to  assess  how  effective  the  institution  has  been  at  meeting  the 
goals  and  objectives  outlined  in  the  campus  plan.  The  former  is  for 
internal  constituents  and  the  latter  for  both  internal  and  external 
constituents. 

While  there  is  significant  research  in  postsecondary  education 
on  the  development  of  information  to  support  an  understanding  of  the 
operation  and  outcomes  of  the  enterprise,  further  research  must  be 
focused  on  defining  decision  points.  With  a taxonomy  of  decision 
points,  and  an  understanding  of  how  they  interrelate,  research  can  be 
focused  on  the  amount  of  uncertainty  that  is  reduced  by  various 
performance  indicators  at  given  decision  points.  A clearer 
understanding  of  performance  indicators  and  their  relationship  to 
decision  support  must  be  developed. 

This  article  approaches  the  use  of  perfomiance  indicators  from 
two  perspectives.  In  the  first  study  eleven  frequently  cited  performance 
indicators  were  used  to  explore  the  implications  of  enrollment  stability 
and  financial  viability  with  twenty  similar  Carnegie  Classification 
Baccalaureate  II  institutions.  This  study  examined  issues  addressed  in 
the  Federal  Register  Volume  61  proposal  to  amend  the  Student 
Assistance  General  Provision  regulations  by  revising  the  requirements 
for  compliance  audits  and  adding  a new  subpart  establishing  financial 
responsibility  standards.  The  implication  here  was  that  institutional 
scores  on  a specific  set  of  indicators  define  the  financial  viability  of  an 
institution  and  should  impact  the  disbursement  of  federal  funds. 

The  second  study  used  a case  study  approach  to  focus  on  a 
campus  included  in  the  sample  of  institutions  used  in  the  first  study.  In 
this  particular  case  study,  the  institution  had  decided  that  challenges  on 
two  fronts  were  threatening  the  institution.  The  institution  moved  to 
change  both  the  population  of  students  served  and  the  focus  of  the 
academic  program.  The  use  of  information  and  performance  indicators 
to  support  decisions  related  to  the  repositioning  was  explored. 

Study  One 

Review  of  the  Problem  and  Literature 

Measures  of  academic  programs,  staffing,  enrollment  level, 
student  and  faculty  characteristics,  and  revenue  and  expense  can  help 
define  an  institution's  programmatic  and  financial  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  At  independent  institutions,  particularly  the  smaller 
liberal  arts  institutions,  it  is  essential  that  the  campus  leadership 
understand  the  implications  of  these  numeric  indicators  and  their 
interrelationships.  A significant  change  in  the  value  of  key 
perfomiance  indicators  at  smaller  institutions  can  signify  changes  that 
will  impact  the  campus  for  a given  year,  or  a number  of  years.  With 
the  publishing  of  the  National  Association  of  College  and  University 
Business  Officers  (NACUBO),  Financial  Self-  Assessment:  A 
Workbook  for  Colleges  and  Universities,  in  the  early  1980s  a move 
began  to  understand  the  campus  and  campus  policy  in  temis  of 
pcrfoimancc  indicators.  Certainly,  the  total  quality  improvement 
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concept  of  benchmarks  falls  along  the  continuum  of  work  that  has 
been  conducted  on  perfomiance  indicators. 

There  has  been  significant  discussion  on  the  development  of 
performance  indicators  and  their  use  in  higher  education.  Among  the 
extant  models  are:  the  National  Association  of  College  and 
University's  Financial  Self-Assessment  Workbook  (1987); 

Performance  Measurement  Systems  for  Higher  Education  (Kidwell 
and  Long,  1995);  Strategic  Indicators  for  Higher  Education  (Taylor, 
Myerson  and  Massy,  1993);  and  Measuring  Up:  The  Promises  and 
Pitfalls  of  Performance  Indicators  (Gather,  Nedwek  and  Neal,  1994). 
The  Joint  Commission  on  Accountability  Reporting  (JCAR),  a project 
of  the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities,  the 
American  Association  of  Community  Colleges,  and  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  has 
produced  a framework  for  accountability  reporting  recently 
summarized  in  the  1996  publication  JCAR  Technical  Conventions 
Manual.  Currently  in  progress  is  the  NACUBO  Benchmarking  Project, 
which  is  developing  quantitative  measures  to  set  as  a point  of 
reference  and  standard  for  basic  operations.  However,  most  of  the 
analysis  and  literature  on  the  development  of  state  defined 
institution-level  performance  indicators  describes  a pattern  of 
implementation  with  little  prior  conceptual  development  and  a focus 
on  interinstitutional  comparison  (Bogue,  Creech  & Folger,  1993).  A 
1994  Education  Commission  of  the  States  study  found  that 
performance  indicator  initiatives  in  the  various  states  contain  many  of 
the  same  measures  (Ruppert,  1994).  Most  of  the  states  studied  used  20 
or  so  indicators  that  were  collected  by  a governing  board  and  reported 
in  a tabular  form.  The  indicators  most  commonly  used  reflected  some 
measure  of:  instructional  inputs;  instructional  process  and  use  of 
resources;  instructional  outcomes;  efficiency  and  productivity; 
diversity  and  access;  articulation;  and  relation  to  state  needs. 

In  the  1987  revision  of  Financial  Self-  Assessment;  A 
Workbook  for  Colleges  and  Universities  (Dickmeyer  & Hughes),  the 
concept  of  an  overall  institutional  equation,  defined  in  terms  of  key 
performance  indicators,  was  again  emphasized.  It  was  strongly  implied 
in  this  volume  that  there  were  ranges  within  the  various  indicators 
presented  that  indicated  good,  moderate  or  poor  performance  on  a 
given  indicator.  It  was  also  implied,  in  this  major  work  of  a standing 
NACUBO  committee,  that  a certain  equation  could  be  inferred  for  an 
institution  from  a combination  of  these  indicators.  It  was  further 
implied  that  this  unique  equation  could  provide  an  indication  of 
institutional  health,  and  areas  of  institutional  strength  and  weakness. 
Since  1987  a number  of  institutions  have  adopted  the  self-assessment 
strategy  put  forth  in  this  volume  and  a modest  research  literature  has 
developed.  A noticeable  addition  to  this  strategy  was  put  forth  by 
Mary  Sapp  (1994)  in  the  AIR  Professional  File  document,  Setting  a 
Key  Success  Index  Report:  A How  to  Manual.  .A.  recasting  of  standard 
financial  ratios  to  accommodate  the  Financial  Accounting  Standards 
Board's  Statement  of  Financial  Accounting  Standards  No.  1 16  and  1 1 7 
was  accomplished  by  Prager,  McCarthy  and  Sealy  (1995).  These  new 
ratios  were  cited  in  the  proposal  to  amend  the  Student  Assistance 
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General  Provision  regulations. 

Given  the  intense  interest  in  performance  indicators,  there  is  a 
surprising  lack  of  literature  examining  the  policy  relevance  of 
indicators  of  institutional  performance.  There  are  few  articles 
assessing  the  construct  validity  of  the  widely  used  Dickmeyer  and 
Hughes  (1987)  NACUBO  publication.  The  first  study  explores  a 
portion  of  the  financial  viability  framework  outlined  in  Financial 
Self-Assessment:  A Workbook  for  Colleges  and  Universities  using  20 
Baccalaureate  II  institutions  that  are  members  of  the  College 
Information  Systems  Association. 

The  College  Information  Systems  Association  is  an  association 
of  over  30  liberal  arts  institutions,  each  with  less  than  2,500  FTE 
students,  that  share  a common  data  set  and  share  a research  office 
staffed  by  faculty  and  graduate  students  in  a higher  education  doctoral 
program  at  a land-grant  university.  These  institutions  provide  an 
excellent  laboratory  for  testing  performance  indicators.  These  liberal 
arts  colleges  and  universities  are  similar  in  size,  age  of  institution,  and 
academic  program  offerings.  Financial  and  enrollment  data  from  these 
institutions  offer  few  confounds.  The  students  are  overw'helmingly 
full-time  and  seeking  the  bachelors  degree.  Revenues  come  in  the  fomi 
of  tuition  and  fees,  gifts,  endowment  earnings,  and  auxiliary  enterprise 
charges.  Expenses  are  primarily  for  faculty  and  staff,  academic 
support,  student  life,  and  physical  plant.  The  primary  units  of 
production  are  the  student  credit  hour  and  headcount  student. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  concept  of  key 
performance  indicators  with  institutional  viability  defined  in  temis  of 
enrollment  stability  and  the  ability  to  meet  financial  obligations. 
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Methods 

Data  were  collected  from  twenty  institutions  of  the  College 
Information  Systems  Association  for  a five  year  period  from  FY 
1992-93  through  FY  1996-97  and  included  265  measures.  Most  of 
these  measures  were  data  already  being  supplied  by  the  colleges  to 
National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics  and  other  national 
organizations  such  as  the  Council  for  the  Advancement  and  Support  of 
Education.  Data  were  collected  on  revenues,  private  support, 
expenditures  and  transfers,  balance  sheet  items,  plant,  personnel, 
faculty  development,  instruction,  student  characteristics,  financial  aid, 
library  holdings,  and  data  processing  equipment.  A data  element 
dictionary  recapitulating  and  refining  national  definitions  was  prepared 
and  taught  to  the  institutions  through  a series  of  workshops.  Institution 
level  performance  indicators  were  developed  from  primary  data  and 
took  the  form  of  primary  data;  totals  of  primary  data;  percentages  of 
total;  ratios;  and  appropriate  algoritlimic  transformations.  At  the  time 
of  the  study  only  twenty  of  a possible  26  had  reported  and  verified 
data  for  the  five  years  under  study.  The  association  staff  have 
discovered  through  this  project  the  difficulty  of  collecting  accurate, 
timely  and  comparable  data  from  a number  of  institutions  even  with 
national  data  standards.  Each  campus  has  a number  of  primary  data 
providers  and  that  will  confound  any  study  over  multiple  campuses. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  preliminary  investigation,  performance 
indicators  carry  the  maximum  of  information  when  they  provide  the 
decision  making  process  with  insight  into  whether  an  institution  is 
maintaining  a steady  level  of  viability;  losing  viability;  or  gaining 
viability.  Institutions  were  defined  as  viable  if  they  maintain 
enrollment  and  maintain  financial  viability.  Of  course  an  essential 
element  of  institutional  viability  is  whether  an  institution  is  meeting 
the  goals  and  measurable  objectives  outlined  in  the  campus  plan. 
Assessing  institutional  outcomes  in  terms  of  consistency  with 
institutional  goals  was  outside  the  scope  of  this  study. 

The  first  step  in  this  investigation  was  to  develop  a set  of  core 
indicators  that  could  provide  an  indication  of  institutional  viability.  In 
Measuring  Up:  The  Promises  and  Pitfalls  of  Performance  Indicators 
(Gaither,  Nedw'ek  and  Neal,  1 994)  ten  core  indicators  that  are  found  in 
use  and  cited  most  frequently  as  measures  of  institutional  viability  are 
listed.  In  the  present  study  that  list  was  modified  slightly  to  focus  on 
the  institutional  viability  construct  outlined  in  Dickmeyer  and  Hughes 
(1987).  This  construct  focused  on  enrollment  stability  and  flexibility  in 
managing  available  revenues,  funds,  and  expenditures.  An  eleventh 
indicator,  percent  change  in  fall  fulltime  equivalent  students  (fte),  was 
included  w'ith  the  core  indicators  in  order  to  explore  the  concept  of 
institutional  viability  as  defined  in  this  study.  The  eleven  indicators 
used  are  defined  in  Table  1. 


Table  1 

Dennition  of  the  eleven  performance  indicators  used  in  study  one. 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 

10. 

11. 


Covered  Expenditures  - Excess  (deficit)  of  current  fund  revenues 
over  (under)  current  fund,  expenditures 
FTE  - Fall  full-time  equivalent  students. 

Percent  Change  FTE  - Percent  change  in  fall  full-time  equivalent 
students  over  previous  year 

Constant  Dollar  Net  Student  Revenue  - Total  tuition  and  fee 
revenues  minus  unrestricted  current  fund  scholarships  and 
fellowships  adjusted  by  the  HEPl. 

Constant  Dollar  Net  Expenditures  per  Student  - Total  current  fund 
expenditures  and  transfers  adjusted  by  the  HEPl  index  divided  by 
fall  FTE. 

Tuition  Discount  Percentage  - Defined  as:  ((tuition  & fee 
revenues  minus  unrestricted  current  fund  scholarships  an  & 
fellowships)  divided  by  full-time  tuition  and  fee  rate))  divided  by 
fall  FTE  students. 

Available  Funds  Ratio  - Defined  as:  (sum  of  the  unrestricted 
current  fund  balance,  quasi-endowment  at  market  value,  and 
unexpended  plant  fund  balance)  divided  by  unrestricted  education 
and  general  expenditures  plus  mandatory  transfers. 

Liquidity  of  the  Current  Fund  Balance  - Defined  as:  cash  in  the 
unrestricted  current  fund  plus  investments  in  the  unrestricted 
current  fund  divided  by  liabilities  in  the  unrestricted  current  fund. 
Average  Faculty  Salary  - Average  salary  for  all  full-time  faculty. 
Acceptance  Ratio  - Number  accepted  divided  by  number  applied. 
Matriculant  Ratio  - Number  matriculated  divided  by  number 
accepted. 


The  identified  indicators  were  first  examined  using  descriptive  statistics 
and  analysis  of  variance  across  all  the  institutions  for  five  years.  The  institutions 
w'ere  then  divided  into  two  groups  defined  in  tenns  of  their  viability  based  on  the 
stability  of  the  student  population  and  the  institution's  financial  position.  For  the 
student  population,  stability  was  defined  in  terms  of  number  of  enrolled  students 
and  change  in  number  of  enrolled  students.  Financial  viability  was  defined  in 
terms  of  the  institution’s  ability  to  meet  its  financial  obligations  without 
significantly  changing  fund  balances  and  by  the  NACUBO  ratio  level  definition 
for  liquidity  of  the  current  fund  balance  and  availability  of  fund  balances  to  meet 
current  obligations.  The  performance  indicators  defined  were  then  compared 
within  the  new  groupings  of  institutions  and  financial  viability  and  enrollment 
stability  examined  using  descriptive  statistics  and  multivariate  statistics. 

Results 


The  twenty  institutions  for  which  valid  and  reliable  data  were  available 
were  all  Carnegie  Classification  Baccalaureate  II  and  similar  in  academic 
program  offerings.  A Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlation  Coefficient  w as 
calculated  for  each  of  the  chosen  core  indicators  in  relationship  with  each  other 
for  all  the  institutions  for  all  years.  That  matrix,  found  in  Figure  1,  indicated  only 
four  relationships  of  any  magnitude:  (1)  enrollment  was  positively  related  to  net 
student  revenues;  (2)  average  faculty  salaiy  was  positively  related  to  net  student 
revenues;  (3)  the  matriculant  ratio  was  positively  related  to  the  applicant  ratio; 
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(4)  the  available  funds  ratio  was  negatively  related  to  expenditures  per  student. 
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Pearson  Product  Moment  Coefficient 

CE  Covered  Expenditures 
FIE  FTE 

AFR  Available  Funds  Ratio 

LCFB  Liquidity  of  Current  F\md  Balance 

SR  Change  in  Constant  Dollar  net  Student  Revenue 

SE  Change  in  Constant  Dollar  Net  Expenditures  Per  Student 

TDP  Tuition  Discount  Percentage 

AFS  Average  Faculty  Salary 

AR  Acceptance  Ratio 

MR  Matriculant  Ratio 


Figure  1.  Pearson  product  moment  correlation  coefficients  for  the  ten  core 

indicators. 


The  first  three  of  these  relationships  might  have  been  expected.  The  implication 
that  institutions  with  a stronger  available  funds  position  were  expending  less  per 
student,  though  understandable,  certainly  wamanted  further  study.  The  lack  of 
other  relationships  was  considered  the  strongest  indication  that  further  study  was 
warranted. 

In  terms  of  an  overall  profile.  Figure  2 details  five  years  of  percent  change 
in  fall  fte  data  for  the  institutions.  Figure  3 details  five  years  of  covered 
expenditures,  or  the  excess  (deficit)  of  current  fund  revenues  over  (under)  current 
fund  expenditures.  As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  2,  in  almost  every  case  the 
institutions  managed  to  maintain  or  expand  enrollment  over  the  five  year  period. 
The  financial  data  presented  in  Figure  3 suggests  that  two  distinct  groups  could 
be  developed  based  on  ability  to  meet  expenditure  demands  with  available 
revenues. 


Figure  2.  Percent  change  in  fall  FTE  from  previous  year. 
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Figure  3.  Covered  expenditures,  FY  1992-93  to  FY  1996-97. 
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• 

FY  92-93 

FY  93-94 

FY  94-95 

FY  95-96 

FY  96-97 
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$24,071 

($222,895) 

$322,656 

($305,060) 

$1,967,207 

College  B 

$487,342 
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($93,044) 

$2,421,350 
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($191,674) 
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$5,298 

$85,799 

$1,019,395 
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$15,881 
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($109,014) 

($301,853) 

($22,474) 
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$210,909 
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$361,301 

$452,010 

($398,757) 
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$753,339 

$372,701 

$198,771 

$468,484 

($179,087) 

College  N 

($1,065,616) 

($202,832) 

($1,861,550) 

($1,699,522) 

($1,173,749) 

College  0 

$434,207 

$707,564 

$300,052 

$1,772,279 

$951,086 

College  P 
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$264,129 

($74,804) 

A 

College  Q 

($56,006) 

($325,000) 

($68,577) 

$33,890 

($115,278) 

College  R 

($291,984) 

($389,348) 

($343,438) 

($994,877) 

($1,892,805) 

College  S 
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$799,562 

$878,162 

$245,226 

College  T 

$66,847 

($395,514) 

($783,982) 

$5,523 

$68,381 

After  reviewing  the  Covered  Expenditure  data  together  with  the  available 

funds  ratio  and  liquidity  of  the  current  fund  balance,  the  institutions  were  divided 
into  two  groups.  One  group  was  designated  as  the  strong  group  and  consisted  of 

ten  institutions  that  were 

able  to  consistently  maintain  financial  viability  as 

indicated  by  covered  expenditures,  available  funds  ratio  and  liquidity  of  the 
current  fund  balance.  The  second  group  was  designated  the  weak  group  and 
consisted  of  ten  institutions  that  were  not  able  to  consistently  maintain  financial 
viability  as  indicated  by  covered  expenditures,  available  funds  ratio  and  liquidity 
of  the  current  fund  balance.  These  two  groups  were  used  to  explore  the 
relationship  between  the  construct  institutional  viability,  defined  in  terms  of  the 
three  financial  measures  and  fte,  and  the  information  provided  by  the  selected 

performance  indicators. 

• 

It  was  decided  to  use  multiple  linear  regression  to  begin  to  define  sets  of 

information  that  might  be  related  to  institutional  viability  using  the  two  groups 

identified. 

The  three  financial  measures  and  fte  were 

used  as  dependent  variables 

and  each  of  the  ten  indicators  compared  individually 

as  independent 

variables  for 

• 

all  institutions  in  each  group,  for  all  five 

years.  Independent  variables  with  a 

significant  (F-test)  and  P-valuc  were 

placed  in  a multiple  linear  equation  as 

independent  variables  with  the  related  dependent  variables.  The  eight 

independent  variables  were: 

bl 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Covered  expenditures  - strong  group. 

Covered  expenditures  - weak  group. 

Liquidity  of  the  current  fund  balance  - strong  group. 
Liquidity  of  the  current  fund  balance  - weak  group 
Available  funds  ratio  - strong  group 
Available  funds  ratio  - weak  group 
Full-time  equivalent  students  - strong  group 
Full-time  equivalent  students  - weak  group 


As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  4,  for  the  institutions  that  were  able  to 
consistently  maintain  financial  viability  the  dependent  variable,  covered 
expenditures,  was  positively  related  with  the  matriculant  ratio.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  size  of  the  freshman  class  over  the  five  year  period  had  a 

significant  though  small  (adjusted  = .164)  impact  on  a balanced  budget.  For 
the  institutions  that  were  not  able  to  consistently  maintain  financial  viability  the 
dependent  variable,  covered  expenditures,  was  only  positively  related  with  the 
acceptance  ratio.  The  implication  here  is  that  becoming  less  selective  over  the 
five  year  period  had  a significant  though  inconsequential  (adjusted  = .066) 
impact  on  decreasing  budgetary  imbalances.  What  was  interesting  in  this 
analysis  was  not  only  the  minimal  impact  of  the  noted  effects,  but  also  that  none 
of  the  other  independent  variables  had  an  effect  for  this  dependent  variable  for 
either  group. 

Figure  4.  Significant  results  for  the  dependent  variable:  covered 

expenditures. 

Strong  group. 
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For  the  institutions  that  were  able  to  consistently  maintain  financial 
viability  the  dependent  variable,  liquidity  of  the  current  fund  balance,  was 
positively  related  to  the  three  independent  variables,  percent  change  fte,  constant 

dollar  net  expenditures  per  student,  and  average  faculty  salary  (adjusted  = 
.288),  as  seen  in  Figure  5.  This  would  indicate  that  a consistent  growth  in  the 
size  of  the  student  population  is  related  to  financial  strength  in  these  institutions. 
For  the  institutions  that  were  not  able  to  consistently  maintain  financial  viability, 
the  liquidity  of  the  current  fund  balance  was  positively  related  to  the  independent 
variables,  covered  expenditures  and  constant  dollar  net  student  revenue.  The 
positive  relationship  evidenced  by  these  two  financial  variables  would  be 
expected.  What  is  interesting  is  the  modest  amount  of  variance  that  is  accounted 

for  (adjusted  = .196)  by  two  finaneial  variables  that  should  have  a strong 
relationship  with  this  measure  of  institutional  viability.  This  could  be  construed 
as  a fairly  e.xplicit  indication  that  other  expenditure  related  pressures  must  be 
eonsidered  in  reviewing  the  financial  viability  of  these  institutions,  institutions 
that  have  been  unable  to  balance  revenue  to  expense  on  a consistent  basis.  As 
with  covered  expenditures,  what  was  interesting  in  this  analysis  was  not  only  the 
modest  impact  of  the  noted  effects,  but  also  that  none  of  the  other  independent 
variables  had  an  effect  for  this  dependent  variable  for  either  group. 
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Figure  5.  Significant  results  for  the  dependent  variable:  liquidity  of  the 

current  f ind  balance. 
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As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  6 below,  for  the  institutions  that  were  able  to 
consistently  maintain  financial  viability  the  dependent  variable,  available  funds 
ratio,  was  positively  related  with  full-  time  equivalent  students  and  tuition 
discount  percentage.  This  seems  to  imply  that  size  of  the  student  population, 
maintained  by  leveraging  tuition,  is  related  to  overall  institutional  financial 
strength.  This  effect  was  one  of  the  larger  effects  seen  in  this  study  (adjusted 
= .349).  For  the  institutions  that  were  not  able  to  consistently  maintain  financial 
viability  the  dependent  variable  constant  dollar  net  expenditures  per  Student  was 
the  only  independent  variable  positively  related  with  the  available  funds  ratio 
(adjusted  = .197). 


Figure  6.  SigniHcant  results  for  the  dependent  variable:  available  funds 

ratio. 
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The  implication  of  the  above  results  is  that,  within  this  group,  those  institutions 
that  have  a higher  expenditure  level  are  also  financially  more  viable.  The 
available  funds  ratio  is  perhaps  the  single  best  measure  of  an  institutions 
financial  viability  in  that  it  accounts  for  all  funds  that  could  be  marshaled  to  meet 
institutional  financial  obligations.  What  stands  out,  using  this  most  inclusive  of 
financial  measures,  is  that  the  noted  effects  are  due  to  so  few  independent 
variables. 

For  the  institutions  that  were  able  to  consistently  maintain  financial 
viability  the  dependent  variable,  full-time  equivalent  student,  was  positively 
related  to  the  two  independent  variables,  constant  dollar  net  expenditures  per 


student  and  acceptance  ratio  (adjusted  = .439),  as  can  be  seen  in  Figure  7. 

This  result  implied  that  less  selective  entrance  requirements  led  to  a larger 
student  population  and  so  to  a larger  expenditure  base.  An  alternative 
explanation  for  the  acceptance  ratio  effect  would  be  that  the  market  niche  of  each 
of  these  institutions  is  clearly  understood  by  potential  students.  The  lack  of  a 
relationship  with  tuition  discount  percentage  and  constant  dollar  net  student 
revenues  might  also  suggest  that,  in  this  group,  the  larger  institutions  scholarship 
with  restricted  funds  as  opposed  to  leveraging  with  unrestricted  current  funds. 
For  the  institutions  that  were  not  able  to  consistently  maintain  financial  viability 
the  independent  variables,  tuition  discount  percentage  and  acceptance  ratio,  were 
positively  related  to  the  dependent  variable  full-time  equivalent  student  ratio 
(adjusted  = .323). 
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Figure  7.  Significant  results  for  the  dependent  variable:  full-time  equivalent 

student. 
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For  this  group,  the  implication  is  that  the  institutions  with  a larger  student 
population  accept  more  potential  matriculants  and  leverage  the  cost  to  attend 
with  unrestricted  current  fund  dollars.  Taken  together,  these  two  results  clearly 
suggest  that  some  combination  of  less  selectivity  or  identification  to  market 
niche  combined  with  a higher  level  of  financial  aid,  or  leveraged  tuition,  was 
related  to  a larger  student  population  in  both  groups. 

Discussion 


Taken  together,  the  results  related  to  these  pcrfomiance  indicators  suggest 
that  the  recruitment  and  retention  program  is  an  important  source  of  institutional 
financial  viability.  The  results  indicate  that  leveraging  the  cost  to  attend  is 
integral  to  maintaining  and  expanding  the  student  population  for  these 
institutions.  The  implication  was  that  all  the  institutions  discount  tuition,  though 
the  financially  more  viable  institutions  were  seen  to  rely  less  on  discounting  and 
more  on  funded  scholarships.  The  perfomiance  indicators  used  for  this  study  arc 
among  the  most  frequently  cited  as  measures  of  institutional  viability  and  the 
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results  did  provide  information  related  to  institutional  financial  viability. 

This  study  did  demonstrate  that  there  are  unique  groupings  of  liberal  arts 
institutions  and  that  unique  financial  equations  for  these  groups  might  be  defined 
in  terms  of  several  performance  indicators.  However,  what  does  stand  out  is  that 
there  are  few  policy-related  implications.  These  institutions,  most  of  which  have 
been  in  existence  for  over  a century,  are  maintaining  enrollment  and  graduating 
students.  Some  have  more  financial  flexibility  than  others  and  that  can  be  traced 
to  size  of  enrollment  and  cost  to  attend.  These  standard  financial  ratios  were 
being  considered  in  a number  of  states  as  triggers  for  audits  during  deliberations 
related  to  the  Statewide  Postsecondary  Review  Entities  (SPRE).  Equations 
involving  these  financial  viability  indicators  are  being  considered  in  the  proposal 
to  amend  the  Student  Assistance  General  Provision  regulations  by  revising  the 
requirements  for  compliance  audits,  as  detailed  in  the  Federal  Register  Volume 
61.  Certainly  these  results  did  not  imply  that  these  frequently  cited  performance 
indicators  should  trigger  federal  policy  and  institutional  sanctions. 

The  results  of  Study  One  did  suggest  that  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  questions  of  institutional  viability,  unique  institutional  profiles  and  the 
use  of  performance  indicators  in  institutional  management.  Study  Two  explored 
a whole  system  approach  developed  around  the  concept  of  decision  support  as 
suggested  by  Kautaan  in  Educational  System  Planning  (1972).  One  of  the 
institutions  included  in  the  first  study  was  used  for  the  case  study  approach 
employed  in  Study  Two. 


Study  Two 


Review  of  the  Problem  and  Literature 


Institutions  of  higher  education  are,  by  any  standard,  complex  entities. 
Even  the  least  complex  of  institutions,  the  small  liberal  arts  college,  provides  an 
enormous  number  of  pedagogical,  social,  behavioral  and  economic  phenomena 
to  study.  As  campus  decision-makers  begin  to  understand  these  phenomena  they 
become  more  effective  at  defining  and  creating  the  information  needed  to 
support  decision  making.  The  campus  year  might  be  envisioned  as  multiple 
threads  woven  together.  Among  these  threads  would  be  the  recruitment  and 
retention  thread,  an  academic  programs  thread,  a student  life  thread,  a staffing 
thread,  a physical  plant  thread,  and  a fiscal  thread.  Along  each  of  the  threads  lie 
decision  points.  The  sum  of  the  decisions  at  these  points  are  instrumental  in 
creating  the  fabric  and  design  of  an  institution's  future. 

. It  is  a fairly  straightforward  task  to  list  some  of  the  critical  decision  points 
in  the  campus  year  and  the  questions  they  raise.  What  decision  rule  will  we  use 
for  admitting  students?  How  will  financial  aid  be  apportioned?  Will  there  be 
unfunded  financial  aid,  and  if  so  how  much?  Will  there  be  a raise?  Can 
maintenance  be  deferred?  What  programs  will  be  targeted  for  excellence  and  at 
what  expense? 

The  answers  to  these  questions,  and  a myriad  more  that  confront  the 
campus  administrative  and  planning  team  will  be  cast  in  terms  of  decisions.  At 
the  very  least,  the  leadership  of  every  campus  must  ask  the  following  two 
questions  at  the  beginning  of  each  academic  and  planning  year.  First,  will  we  be 
intentional  in  making  decisions  for  this  campus?  And,  will  we  use  the  best 
possible  information  to  reduce  uncertainty  before  we  make  decisions?  Assuming 
that  decisions  are  to  be  intentional,  our  primary  concern  then  is  the  need  to 
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reduce  uncertainty  before  the  decision  is  made.  It  is  the  role  of  institutional 
research  to  provide  the  information  that  reduces  uncertainty  prior  to  making 
decisions. 

There  are  a number  of  decision  points  during  the  campus  year 
encompassing  a number  of  dimensions  from  departmental  decisions  to  decisions 
with  campus-wide  implications.  From  a temporal  perspective,  there  are  decisions 
that  are  made  daily,  weekly,  each  academ.ic  term,  and  yearly.  Almost  all  of  the 
literature  related  to  decision  support  focuses  on  the  for-profit  business  and 
industry  sector.  This  literature  began  to  call  for,  and  then  examine,  integrated 
decision  support  systems  (DSS)  starting  in  the  early  1970s  (Van  Gundy,  1988). 
These  analytical  software  engines  were  intended  to  provide  the  necessary 
decision  support  information  at  the  appropriate  desk  for  everything  from  daily  to 
annual  decisions  throughout  the  firm  (Alavim  and  Joachimsthaler,  1992). 
Implementation  of  completely  integrated  decision  support  systems  in  the 
for-profit  sector  has  been  marked  by  mixed  results  and  the  implementation  of 
such  systems  remains  a complex  issue  (Lucas,  Ginzberg,  and  Schultz,  1990). 

The  control  of  operations  and  support  for  marketing  have  seen  a wide  spread 
acceptance  and  use  of  decision  support  tools,  primarily  for  daily,  weekly  and 
quarterly  decisions  (Alavim  and  Joachimsthaler,  1992).  The  literature  on  the  use 
of  decision  support  systems  for  major  policy  and  direction  related  issues  has 
shown  that  there  is  far  less  consensus  on  the  use  of  DSS  by  top-level 
management  (Reagan-Cirincione  et  al.,  1991). 

The  acceptance  of  decision  support  systems  in  postsecondary  education  is 
similar  to  the  experience  of  the  for-profit  sector,  though  the  literature  is  not  as 
rich.  Most  of  the  administrative  software  systems  in  use  by  the  institutions 
provide  adequate  support  for  daily,  weekly,  and  academic  term  decisions.  The 
marketing  function,  embodied  in  the  admissions  and  development  programs, 
have  become  quite  sophisticated.  However,  the  use  of  information  to  support 
decisions  related  to  the  major  policy,  performance,  and  direction  related  issues 
faced  by  institutions  leaves  much  to  be  desired  (Gaither,  Nedwek  and  Neal, 

1994;  Kidwell  and  Long,  1995). 

For  the  puiposes  of  this  research,  those  decisions  will  be  defined  as 
decision  points.  Information  developed  to  support  those  decisions  is  defined  as  a 
performance  indicator  (PI).  For  example,  the  decision  to  admit  or  not  admit  a 
student  is,  in  fact,  a daily  or  weekly  decision.  However,  setting  a decision  rule 
that  some  measure,  such  a s school  class  rank,  will  be  used  as  an  admission 
criteria  is  probably  done  only  once  a year.  This  is  a key  decision  point.  The 
information  used  to  make  that  decision,  probably  developed  from  a retention 
study  and  related  descriptive  statistics,  would  be  defined  as  key  performance 
indicators. 

Though  there  is  a large  body  of  institutional  research  literature,  that 
literature  should  be  strengthened  in  three  areas:  1 . There  is  a need  to  develop  a 
taxonomy  of  key  decision  points  within  the  campus  year;  2.  There  is  a need  to 
understand  what  key  performance  indicators  reduce  uncertainty  prior  to  making 
a given  decision  and  the  impact  of  the  information  on  decision  making;  3.  There 
is  a need  to  understand  the  campus  as  a system  defined  by  decision  points  and 
sets  of  decision  points  that  arc  interrelated. 

From  a practical  perspective,  decisions  are  approaehed,  and  usually  made, 
within  the  eontext  of  the  institution’s  program  structure.  A framework  for 
program  structure  was  established  nationally  in  the  1960s  and  has  evolved  into 
the  current  national  program  classification  structure  defined  in  NACUBO's 
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Administrative  Service  and  implicit  in  the  National  Center  for  Educational 
Statistics  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  System.  Specific  decisions  will  be 
made  relative  to  the  goals  or  budgetable  objectives  of  a specific  program  or  the 
cost  centers  defined  at  the  sub-program  or  sub-sub-program  level  of  the  Program 
Classification  Structure.  Decisions  are  also  within  a temporal  plane  and  related 
to  specific  times  within  the  academic  or  fiscal  year.  A decision  point  is  defined 
here  as  related  to  a specific  program  at  a specific  time  in  the  academic  or  fiscal 
year.  A decision  model  of  the  campus  could  be  made  that  resembles  a PERT 
chart  with  each  line  representing  a program  and  the  action  points  representing 
decision  points. 

Decision  points  can  also  be  characterized  in  terms  of  the  type  of  decisions 
that  are  made.  Most  will  be  regular  and  identifiable,  located  within  the  aegis  of  a 
program  and  at  a specified  time  within  the  year  or  academic  term.  Other 
decisions  will  be  unexpected  and  will  encompass  either  new  opportunities  or 
decisions  that  need  to  be  revisited.  Decisions  that  need  to  be  revisited  are 
inevitable,  even  the  best  plans  will  require  mid-course  corrections. 

Specific  decisions  are  made  and  there  are  discreet  decision  points. 
However,  decisions  are  rarely  made  in  a vacuum.  Specific  decision  points  group 
together  within  decision  sets.  The  information  that  is  developed  for  the  reduction 
of  uncertainty  at  each  decision  point  within  a decision  set  is  often  reviewed 
together.  Specific  decisions  are  made  within  the  context  of  the  decision  set. 

If  the  most  appropriate  framework  for  decisions  is  the  decision  set,  the 
nature  of  decision  sets  can  best  be  described  as  a cascade.  Even  single  decisions 
can  lead  to  a cascade  of  additional  discrete  decisions.  Multiple  measures  of 
outcome  can  be  impacted  in  the  same  way.  Perhaps  the  most  important  skill  in 
policy  analysis  is  being  able  to  understand  and  predict  the  cascade  effect. 

This  case  study  focuses  on  a campus  that  was  included  in  the  sample  of 
institutions  used  above  to  explore  the  use  of  performance  indicators  as  measures 
or  predictors  of  institutional  viability.  In  this  particular  case  study  the  institution 
decided,  in  FY  1991-  92,  that  challenges  on  two  fronts  were  threatening  the 
institution.  The  first  challenge  was  in  the  retention  of  students,  with  only  40%  of 
entering  freshmen  returning  for  the  second  year.  The  institution  was  convinced 
that  this  was  unacceptable  in  temis  of  cost  to  the  institution  to  recruit  a large 
freshman  class,  and  in  relation  to  the  mission  of  the  institution.  The  second 
challenge  was  in  the  construction  of  two  new  state  supported  branch  community 
college  campuses  serving  nearby  counties.  These  counties  had  traditionally  been 
a source  of  students  for  the  institution,  though  many  of  these  local  students 
required  remediation.  The  institution  had  a number  of  medial  courses  included 
within  the  academic  program. 


Decision  Sets:  A Case  Study 
Retention  Challange 


tr  ^ 


The  first  step  was  to  collect  information  from  the  student  record  files  and 
an  entering  freshman  suiwey  the  institution  had  been  administering  and  conduct  a 
probability  regression  analysis  to  detemiine  factors  that  correlate  with  retention 
into  the  second  year.  The  results  of  that  study  are  outlined  in  Figure  8. 

Figure  8.  Factors  related  to  retention  the  second  year. 
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Dependent  Variable:  First-time  freshmen  returning  for  second 
year. 

Independent  Variables  Investigated  with  probit  analysis 


• ACT  English 

• Ajnount  of  Loans 

• ACT  Math 

• Amount  of  Workstudy  Hours 

• ACT  Social  Studies  or  Reading 

• Distance  from  Home 

• ACT  Science 

• Dorm  Student 

• ACT  Composite 

• College  Grade  Point  Average 

• Graduation  Quartile 

• Gender 

• High  School  Grade  Point  Average 

• Married 

• Amount  Non-institutional  Aid 

• Elected  Major 

• Amount  Institutional  Aid 

• Religious  Preference 


Groupings  of  variables  found  to  significantly  increase  the 
probability  of  returning  for  the  second  year  with  probit 
analysis 


Group  One 

• College  Grade  Point 
Average 

• Dorm  Student 

• Institutional  Aid 

• None  Institutional  Aid 

• ACT  Composite 


Group  Two 

• College  Grade  Point 
Average 

• Elected  Major 

• High  School  Grade  Point 
Average 

• Dorm  Student 

• Loans 


Given  the  results  of  the  retention  study,  four  policy  related  decisions  were  made. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


All  freshmen  were  required  to  live  in  a college  dorm  except  those  living 
with  a relative. 

Admissions  standards  were  refined  and  evaluation  of  all  applicants  was 
moved  to  a faculty  committee  using  a multiple  criteria  best-fit  model. 
Policy  for  awarding  financial  aid  was  changed  to  focus  on  students  most 
likely  to  be  retained. 

Faculty  began  to  work  with  students  on  electing  a major  before  arriving  on 
campus. 


Figure  9.  Percent  of  freshman  returning  for  the  second  year. 
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As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  9 above  the  percent  of  freshmen  returning  for  the 
second  year  rose  dramatically  from  Fall  1992  to  Fall  1996.  Also,  an  intentional 
decision  was  made  to  increase  the  use  of  financial  aid  to  recruit  students  who 
were  more  likely  to  be  retained.  Figure  10  shows  the  increase  in  scholarship  and 
fellowship  aid  per  full-time  student  from  FY  1992-93  to  FY  1996-97.  As 
significant  as  these  changes  are,  they  should  be  explored  within  the  context  of  a 
related,  yet  separate,  decision  set  that  was  being  addressed  at  the  same  time. 

Figure  10.  Scholarship  and  fellowship  aid  per  full-time  student. 
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2. 

3. 


aid. 

Though  reduction  in  faculty  offset  most  of  the  loss  in  student  tuition  and  fee 
revenues,  substantial  increases  in  tuition  and  fees  were  necessary.  Analysis 
had  indicated  that  the  institution  was  underselling  its  product. 

The  ACT  scores  of  new  '..eshmen  increased  dramatically  as  well  as  related 
measures  of  previous  academic  success. 


Through  intentional  analysis  and  decision  making  the  institution  had 
changed  the  profile  of  its  student  body  and  reduced  the  size  of  the  faculty. 
Though  only  one  measure  of  the  entering  freshman  class,  the  changing  ACT 
profile,  as  seen  in  Figure  12,  is  indicative  of  the  new  more  rigorous  decision 
model  for  admitting  students  applied  by  the  new  admissions  procedures. 

Figure  12.  Fall  1991-1996  new  freshman  ACT  composite  scores. 


Perhaps  the  cascading  nature  of  decision  sets  is  also  seen  in  the  impact  on 
the  current  funds.  Figure  13  below  shows  the  change  in  current  fund 
expenditures  as  a percent  of  total  from  F 't  1992-93  to  FY  1996-97.  The  most 
significant  feature  of  this  period  is  the  shift  in  expenditures  from  instruction  to 
scholarships  and  fellowships.  An  additional  impact  is  seen  in  reviewing  tuition 
increases  and  the  behavior  of  tuition  and  fee  revenues  at  this  institution  durinit 
the  five  years  being  studied.  Figure  14  indicates  that  tuition  and  fee  revenue  per 
student,  net  of  scholarship,  rose  over  the  five-year  period  being  studied.  This  was 
due  to  significant  increases  in  tuition  and  fees  and  a decrease  in  number  of 
students  rccaiited.  The  institution  was  successful  at  recruiting  a more 
academically  prepared  and  affluent  student  population. 

Figure  13.  Current  fund  expenditures  as  a percent  of  total  from  FY  1992-93 

to  FY  1996-97. 
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Expenditures  by 
program 


FY  92-93 

FY  93-94 

FY  94-95 

FY  95-96 

FY  96-97 

Instruction 

$4,357,598 

$4,452,393 

$4,267,199 

$4,343,119 

$4,393,923 

Academic  Support 

$734,794 

$751,267 

$757,292 

$822,828 

$887,878 

Student  Services 

$3,209,702 

$3,042,999 

$3,686,927 

$4,258,749 

$3,648,876 

Institutional  Support 

$2,742,729 

$2,613,368 

$2,581,843 

$2,743,601 

$2,477,247 

Operation  & 
Maintenance  of  Plant 

$1,295,546 

$1,445,542 

$1,336,703 

$1,556,446 

$1,579,062 

Scholarships  & 
Fellowships 

$3,512,193 

$3,498,727 

$3,278,937 

$3,702,188 

$5,512,980 

Mandatory  Transfeis 

$10,603 

$11,971 

$11,971 

$19,031 

$35,741 

Auxiliary  Services 

$2,526,940 

$1,909,342 

$1,908,835 

$2,297,643 

$3,528,274 

Total  Expenditures 

$ 1 8,390, 1 05  S 1 7,725,609  $ 1 7,829,707  $ 1 9,743.605  $22,063,98 1 

Expenditures  by  program  as  a percent 

of  total  expenditures 

Instruction 

23.7% 

25.1% 

23.9% 

22.0% 

19.9% 

Academic  Support 

4.0% 

4.2% 

4.2% 

4.2% 

4.0% 

Student  Services 

17.5% 

17.2% 

20.7% 

21.6% 

16.5% 

Institutional  Support 

14.9% 

14.7% 

14.5% 

13.9% 

1 1 .2% 

Operation  & 
Maintenance  of  Plant 

7.0% 

8.2% 

7.5% 

7.9% 

7.2% 

Scholarships  & 
Fellowships 

19.1% 

19.7% 

1 8.4% 

18.8% 

25.0% 

Mandatory  Transfers 

0.1% 

0.1% 

0.1% 

0.1% 

0.2% 

Auxiliary  Services 

13.7% 

10.8% 

10.7% 

11.6% 

16.0% 

Figure  14.  Net  tuition  and  fee  revenue  per  student. 
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$8,000 

$7,000 

$G.000 

$5,000 

$i.000 

$3,000 

$2,000 

$1,000 

$• 


FY  82-93  FY  93-94  FY  94-95  FY  95-96  FY  96-97 

Fiscal  ye«r 


Discussion 


This  article  approached  the  use  of  performance  indicators  from  two 
perspectives.  In  the  first  study  eleven  frequently  cited  performance  indicators 
were  used  to  explore  the  implications  of  enrollment  stability  and  financial 
viability  with  twenty  similar  Carnegie  Classification  Baccalaureate  II 
institutions.  This  study  examined  issues  addressed  in  the  Federal  Register 
Volume  61  proposal  to  amend  the  Student  Assistance  General  Provision 
regulations  by  revising  the  requirements  for  compliance  audits  and  adding  a new 
subpart  establishing  financial  responsibility  standards.  The  implication  here  was 
that  institutional  scores  on  a specific  set  of  indicators  define  the  programmatic 
and  financial  viability  of  an  institution  and  should  impact  the  disbursement  of 
federal  funds.  These  results  did  not  imply  that  these  frequently  cited  performance 
indicators  should  trigger  federal  policy  and  institutional  sanctions.  What  did 
stand  out  is  that  there  are  few  policy  related  implications  that  can  be  drawn  from 
these  internationally  accepted  institutional  viability  measures.  These  institutions, 
most  of  which  have  been  in  existence  for  over  a century,  are  maintaining 
enrollment  and  graduating  students.  Some  have  more  financial  flexibility  than 
others  and  that  can  be  traced  to  size  of  enrollment  and  cost  to  attend.  What  does 
stand  out  is  that  there  are  few  policy-related  implications. 

The  second  study  used  a case  study  approach  to  focus  on  a campus 
included  in  the  sample  of  institutions  used  in  the  first  study.  In  this  particular 
case  study,  the  institution  had  decided  that  challenges  on  two  fronts  were 
threatening  the  institution.  The  institution  moved  to  change  both  the  population 
of  students  served  and  the  foctis  of  the  academic  program.  The  institution  was 
successful  over  a five-year  period  in  changing  both  the  character  of  the  student 
body  and  the  academic  program  mix  while  improving  its  overall  financial 
position.  The  institution  used  performance  indicators  within  a whole  system 
context,  as  suggested  by  Kaufman  in  Educational  System  . (1 972).  to 

reduce  uncertainly  before  changing  institutional  policy  and  to  measure  the 
outcomes  of  those  changes. 
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This  case  study  was  seen  by  the  authors  to  reinforce  their  belief  that 
specific  decision  points  group  together  within  decision  sets.  Information  that  was 
developed  for  the  reduction  of  uncertainty  at  each  decision  point  was  reviewed, 
and  decisions  made,  within  the  context  of  the  decision  set.  The  belief  that 
decision  sets  exhibit  cascade  effects  was  also  reinforced.  In  this  case  study  single 
decisions  led  to  a cascade  of  additional  discrete  decisions.  As  well,  multiple 
measures  of  outcome  were  impacted  in  the  same  way. 

Three  overall  conclusions  were  reached  as  a result  of  these  two  studies. 
First,  the  performance  measures  most  commonly  cited  in  the  literature  as 
measures  of  institutional  financial  viability  are  of  limited  use  for  institution 
specific  policy  development.  Second,  performance  indicators  are  most 
effectively  used  within  an  institution  specific,  whole  system  framework.  Third, 
being  able  to  understand  and  predict  the  cascade  effect  in  the  use  of  performance 
indicators  is  essential  for  effective  policy  analysis. 
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The  Transformation  of  Taiwan's  Upper  Secondary 
Education  System: 

A Policy  Analysis 

Hueih-Lirng  Laih 
Su-Lin,  Taipei  County 
Taiwan 

Ian  Westbury 

University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign 

Abstract  This  paper  explores  the  policy  issues  circling  around  the 
structural  "transition"  in  upper  secondary  education  implicit  in  the 
twenty-year  increase  in  secondary  and  third-level  school  enrollment 
rates  in  Taiwan.  This  expansion  has  taken  place  within  a secondary 
school  system  which  is  rigidly  divided  into  both  general,  i.e., 
academic,  and  vocational  tracks  and  into  public  and  private  sectors: 
the  majority  of  students  are  enrolled  in  the  private  vocational  sector 
which  is  only  loosely  articulated  with  the  university  sector.  These 
features  of  the  school  system  are  analysed  against  the  background  of 
social  and  economic  developments  in  Taiwan  as  well  as  public 
opinion.  The  analysis  suggests  that  the  present  structures  of  school 
must  be  "reformed"  in  ways  that  will  result  in  a more  unified 
secondary  system  with  both  greater  public  funding  and  better 
articulation  of  all  school  types  with  the  third  level.  The  policy  options 
that  circle  around  the  possibility  of  such  reforms  in  the  areas  of 
curriculum,  examination  structures  and  second  level-third  level 
articulation  are  discussed  and  a policy  framework  for  the  reform  of  the 
Taiwan  secondary  education  sector  is  outlined. 
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My  elder  daughter  is  attending  cram  school  to  prepare  for 
the  two-year  junior  college  entrance  examination.  (She  didn't 
do  well  last  year  when  she  graduated  [from  high  school].)  It 
costs  a lot  of  money  to  pay  for  the  cram  school,  but  I will  do 
my  best  to  support  my  daughter.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  her 
studying  so  hard.  I wish  my  son  was  as  ambitious  as  my 
daughter;  he  graduated  from  a public  engineering 
[vocational]  school  three  years'  ago.  He  just  didn't  like 
school  at  all.  But  I think  it  would  be  better  if  he  could  stay 
longer  at  school  to  get  more  education.  A decent  job  is  not 
easy  to  get  with  a high  school  level  diploma  nowadays,  is  it? 


Mother  of  a middle  school  student 


I think  there  is  too  much  difference  in  tuition  fees  between 
public  and  private  schools.  I believe  private  schools  charge 
too  much.  This  leaves  the  poor  less  choice  in  getting  a 
proper  education.  From  a taxpayer's  point  of  view,  the 
difference  should  be  much  less.  That  means  the  government 
should  get  involved  by  giving  private  schools  more  funds  so 
that  private  school  tuition  can  be  reduced. 


Factory  worker 


The  dramatic  economic  development  and  social  modernization 
of  Taiwan  has,  needless  to  say,  been  accompanied  by  increasing 
participation  in  the  fomial  educational  system,  particularly  at  the 
secondary  and  third  levels  (see  Figure  1).  Between  1976  and  1995  net 
enrollment  rates  (including  part-time  students)  in  upper  secondary 
schools  (15-17  years  of  age)  increased  from  43  to  79  percent  while  net 
third-level  enrollment  rates  (ages  18-21)  increased  from  10  to  28 
percent  (Ministry  of  Education  1996:  Table  4).  (Note  1)  Overall  upper 
secondary  level  enrollment  rates  at  these  levels  place  Taiwan  in  the 
second  tier  among  industrialized  countries,  along  with  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  ahead  of  Australia, 
Greece,  and  Spain  (OECD,  1993:  Table  PI 3). 
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Figure  1:  Numbers  of  students  at  all  levels  (1970-1995). 


Our  goal  in  this  article  is  to  explore  and  spell  out  the  policy  issues 
which  we  see  circling  around  the  structural  "transition"  in  upper  secondary 
education  that  is  implied  by  the  twenty-year  increase  in  enrollment  rates  in 
this  sector  in  Taiwan.  As  we  attempt  this,  we  will  discuss,  first,  the 
background  of  these  issues  in  the  structures  of  Taiwan's  present  upper 
secondary  and  third-level  systems.  We  will  then  consider  some  of  the 
larger  social  and  cultural  forces  which  play  on  the  expansion  of  Taiwan's 
secondary-level  and  college-level  systems  as  a context  for  an  examination 
of  the  pressures  within  and  around  these  systems.  Finally,  we  will 
speculate  on  the  policy  problems  emerging  from  these  pressures  that  need 
to  be  faced  by  Taiwan's  educational  policy  makers. 

As  a background  to  this  discussion—and  we  will  be  exploring  these 
issues  in  detail  below— we  should  note  that  the  institutions  that  provide 
secondary  and  third-level  education  in  Taiwan  are  divided  into  firmly 
separated  academic  and  vocational  tracks.  It  is  a dual-track  system.  Thus, 
structurally,  Taiwanese  secondary  education  conforms  to  the  pattern 
commonly  found  in  continental  Europe  but  unusual  in  English-speaking 
countries.  In  addition,  Taiwan  provides  much  of  its  secondary  schooling, 
and  particularly  its  vocational  schooling,  by  way  of  a private  sector  which, 
while  heavily  regulated,  receives  only  limited  state  support.  Third-level 
education  has  a parallel  structure  with,  again,  a significant  private  sector. 

In  this  article  we  will  argue  that  these  characteristics  of  the 
secondary  and  third-level  systems  pose,  and  will  pose,  major  problems  for 
educational  policy  makers  as  Taiwan's  educational  development  continues. 
We  will  argue  that  the  present  pure  dual-track,  public/private  system  is, 
and  increasingly  will  be,  unable  to  accommodate  the  expectations  for 
educational  opportunities  of  Taiwan's  families  and  youth— and  will, 
therefore,  require  major  "reform."  This  is  increasingly  recognized  by 
Taiwan’s  policy  makers  and  elites;  however,  we  will  also  be  arguing  that 
the  structures  of  the  present  system,  and  particularly  its  heavy  reliance  on 
the  pri\'ate  sector,  will  make  "reform"  of  the  system  quite  difficult— and 
this  is  not  so  widely  recognized. 

The  formal  structures  of  the  Taiwanese  education  system 
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Academic  and  vocational  education 

Figure  2 presents  a schematic  outline  of  the  formal  structures  of  the 
Taiwanese  education  system.  This  structure  emerged  after  reforms  in  1968 
when  the  then  six-year  span  of  compulsory  education  was  extended  to  nine 
years  and,  under  the  manpower-  development  economic  policies  of  the 
then-government,  the  increasing  number  of  students  making  the  transition 
to  upper  secondary  school  were  directed  to  the  secondary  vocational  rather 
than  the  academic  sector.  (Note  2) 

These  general  policies  and  the  institutions  for  schooling  that  emerged 
from  them  have  remained  in  place  since  the  early  1970s  to  provide  the 
framework  for  Taiwan's  present  secondary  education  system— with  the 
consequences  seen  in  Table  1.  The  percentage  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
academic  high  school  (full-time  and  supplementary)  has  dropped  from  35 
percent  of  the  in-school  cohort  in  1971  to  20  percent  in  1996  while 
vocational  secondary  (full-time  and  supplementary)  and  junior  college 
enrollments  have  increased  from  65  percent  of  the  cohort  in  1971  to  80 
percent  in  1996. 
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third-level  enrollment  and  the  structures  of  articulation  of  the  different 
secondary  schools  types  with  the  third-level  system.  Thus,  in  recent  years 
the  third  level  has  seen  the  same  pattern  of  growth  as  the  secondary  level; 
as  we  noted  above,  net  enrollment  rates  in  third-level  institutions  have 
increased  from  1 1 percent  of  the  population  aged  18-21  in  1980  to  28 
percent  in  1996.  However  this  overall  enrollment  rate  conceals  substantial 
differences  in  the  transition  to  the  third  level  by  graduates  of  secondary 
academic  and  vocational  schools  (Ministry  of  Education,  1996).  About  60 
percent  of  the  students  graduating  from  academic  high  schools  entered  the 
third  level  in  1992  as  compared  to  20  percent  of  vocational  graduates 
(Department  of  Education  of  Taiwan  Province,  1994c).  (Note  3) 


Table  1 

Student  Enrollment  (Percent)  in  Upper  Secondary  Level  by 
School  Types  (1971-1996) 


jYear 

i 

Academic 

High 

School 

! 

Vocational  ■ Junior 
School  1 College 

I 

Supplementary 

Vocational 

School 

Supplementary 
Academic 
High  School 

1 1971 
1 

33.1% 

43.0% 

11.7% 

10.4% 

1.8% 

1 1976 

! 

23.0 

50.0 

11.0 

14.6 

1.3 

1 1981 

20.9 

52.9 

12.5 

12.6 

1-2 

1986 

17.9 

52.9 

12.4 

15.8 

0.9 

; 1991 

17.9 

51.7 

15.7 

14.1 

0.6 

i 1996 

20.1 

49.7 

18.1 

11.7 

0.4 

Source:  Ministry  of  Education.  1997. 


In  other  words,  the  possibility  of  successfully  transferring  to  the  third 
level— with  all  of  its  status  and  occupational  opportunities— is  tightly  linked 
to  secondary  school  track.  This  arises  from  both  the  organization  of 
institutions  within  the  third  level  and  the  way  in  which  access  by  students 
to  the  third  level  is  organized.  Entry  from  secondary  school  to  third-level 
institutions  is  mediated  by  a set  of  examinations:  academic  high  school 
graduates  take  one  of  set  of  examinations  based  on  the  prescribed 
curriculum  of  the  academic  secondary  school;  success  on  the  examination 
determines  which  program  and  institution  a student  will  be  admitted  to; 
vocational  school  graduates  take  a different  set  of  examinations  which  arc 
again  based  on  the  (different)  vocational  school  curricula  which  allocate 
students,  depending  on  achievement,  to  the  institutions  (i.e.,  two-and 
three-year  junior  colleges)  which  are  formally  articulated  with  the 
vocational  sector.  Only  limited  transfer  from  the  secondary  vocational 
sector  to  the  academic  third-level  sector  is  possible  at  the  point  of  entry  to 
the  third  level. 


Public  and  private  schooling 
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In  addition  to  the  structural  differences  between  school  types  or 
tracks,  Taiwan  has,  as  we  noted  earlier,  a mixed,  private-  public  pattern 
of  educational  provision— with  a substantial  private  sector,  particularly 
in  the  secondary  and  third-level  vocational  sectors. 

Figure  3 presents  the  proportion  of  private  and  public  places  in 
the  upper  secondary  school  types  and  university  sector  since  1970.  The 
state  has  provided  the  bulk  of  the  senior  high  school  places  (more  than 
70%)  for  most  of  the  period;  however  in  the  secondary  vocational 
sector  (both  vocational  high  school  and  junior  college)  the  role  of  the 
state  shrinks  dramatically  and  has  declined  over  the  period,  from  state 
provision  of  about  53%  of  the  places  in  1 970  to  about  37%  in  1 996. 
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Figure  3:  Public  and  private  enrollments  in  upper  secondary 
school  types  and  universities  (1970-1996). 

Private  secondary-level  schools  receive  only  limited  support 
from  the  state.  The  result  is  that  private  schools  assess  much  higher 
school  fees  than  do  public  schools  but  the  per  capita  expenditures  in 
these  schools  are  much  lower  than  in  public  schools-  md  per  capita 
expenditures  have  increased  more  in  public  than  in  private  schools. 
(Note  4)  These  differences  reflect  the  cost  structures  of  a private 
schools,  but,  as  Chen  (1993)  reports,  reflecting  Ministry  of  Education 
findings,  they  are  accompanied  by  a lack  of  investment  in  facilities  and 
sub-  standard  equipment. 

In  summary,  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  provision  of 
places  to  accommodate  the  expansion  of  demand  for  secondary 
schooling,  i.e.,  in  vocational  schools,  has  been  given  to  the  private 
sector.  At  the  same  time,  the  state  has  provided  significant  subsidies  to 
the  smaller  number  of  academic  and  vocational  secondary  students 
enrolled  in  state-sponsored  schools.  (Note  5)  We  cannot  here  consider 
the  historical  roots  or  concomitants  of  these  priorities  (Note  6)  but,  as 
we  argue  later,  their  present  consequences  pose  real  problems  for  the 
transformation  that  we  believe  that  Taiwan's  secondary  education 
system  must  undergo  over  the  next  20  years.  But  before  considering 
these  issues  let  us  consider  some  explanations  of  the  forces  underlying 
the  increasing  commitment  to  schooling  as  the  pathway  to  adulthood 
that  is  occurring  in  Taiwan.  The  dynamics  that  these  explanations 
provide  a firm  basis  for  foreseeing  the  problems  and  tensions  that  the 
system  will  face  over  the  next  decade. 

The  expansion  of  the  role  of  school  in  the  pathway  to 
adulthood 

It  is  a commonplace  that  schooling  has  assumed  a dominating 
role  in  the  pathway  to  adulthood  in  modem  societies.  To  understand 
this  expansion  of  the  school's  role  we  must  consider,  first,  its 
consequences  and,  second,  its  causes.  The  consequences  associated 
with  this  expansion  involve  fewer  explanatoiy  issues  than  do  its  causes. 

Thus,  Trow  (1960)  captured  many  of  the  implications  of  school 
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(and  college)  expansion,  both  for  the  changing  social  roles  and  the 
educational  characters  of  the  secondary  schools,  with  his  now-classical 
characterization  of  the  stages  of  the  American  secondary  school's 
movement  towards  the  hegemony  of  the  school  as  an  institution 
dominating  young  adulthood.  At  the  beginning  of  the  process,  in  the 
pre-world  war  1 period,  the  American  secondary'  school  was  an 
elite-preparatory  institution  enrolling  a small  proportion  of  the  age 
cohort  and  offering  a curriculum  that  assumed  that  many  of  its 
graduates  would,  or  should,  advance  to  some  fonn  of  higher  education. 
This  school  was  succeeded  in  the  inter-war  period  by  a mass-terminal 
school  with  a significant  vocational  orientation  and  curriculum  in 
which  there  was  widespread  participation  to  the  end  of  a secondary 
education,  but  most  students  did  not  continue  their  school  careers  after 
this  point.  This  mass-terminal  school  changed  in  the  post-World  War  11 
era  to  the  mass-  preparatory  school  in  which  the  college-preparatory 
curriculum  again  assumed  major  importance  for  the  secondary  school, 
although  the  terminal  function  continued  for  many.  While  the  specific 
terms  of  Trow's  account  of  the  transition  of  the  secondary  school  were 
embedded  within  the  particular  transformation  of  the  U.S.  high  school 
in  the  1950s,  his  framework  has  been  seen  to  have  a world-wide 
validity,  even  if  its  expression  might  differ  across  societies. 

But  how  can  we  explain  this  increasing  hegemony  of  the  school 
as  an  institution  over  the  pathway  to  adulthood?  It  has  been  usual  to 
attribute  the  dominance  of,  first,  the  mass-terminal  secondary  school 
and,  later,  the  mass-preparatory  secondary  school  with  its  link  to  the 
modem  college  and  university  to  the  need  for  the  specific  forms  of 
human  capital  required  in  modem  economies  that,  it  is  assumed, 
schooling  alone  can  provide.  However,  it  is,  as  Dreeben  (1972)  argues, 
not  self-evident  that  the  hypothesis  of  such  a linkage  can  be  sustained. 
As  he  argues,  perfectly  adequate  occupational  training  of  every  kind 
has  been,  and  is,  provided  through  apprenticeship  broadly  conceived.  It 
is,  for  example,  not  clearly  the  case  that  those  who  prepared  for  legal 
careers  via  articles,  i.e.,  apprenticeship,  are  or  must  be  less  skillful  than 
law  school-  trained  attorneys.  Or  that  graduate  education  of  physicians 
makes  for  unambiguously  "better"  physicians  than  undergraduate 
medical  training.  Furthermore,  while  there  have  been  and  are  careers 
that  are  intimately  associated  with  advanced  schooling,  many  of  these 
careers  have  been  and  are  within  the  (expanding)  institution  of 
schooling  itself,  i.e.,  teaching  in  schools  or  universities.  Indeed,  as 
Dreeben  (1972)  points  out,  it  is  only  teaching  as  an  occupation  that  can 
be  seen  as  clearly  associated  with  the  expansion  of  schooling! 

In  the  face  of  such  difficulties  with  using  human  capital 
arguments  to  account  for  the  expansion  of  the  scope  of  schooling, 
Dreeben  makes  a different  case  for  the  "success"  of  the  school  as  an 
institution  in  modem  societies.  He  links  schooling,  first,  to  its  most 
basic  role  in  communicating  broad  literacies  and,  second  and  following 
Marshall  (1964)  and  Parsons  (sec  Englund  1996),  to  its  symbolic  and 
institutional  role  as  a concomitant  of  an  expanding  conception  of 
"citizenship,"  with  its  accompanying  rights.  In  the  course  of  this 
century  in  the  United  States  and,  more  recently,  in  most  other 
industrialized  societies,  advanced  (secondary  and  third-level) 
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schooling,  like  health  care,  state-provided  welfare,  and  other 
income-transfer  programs  more  generally,  has  become  integrated  into 
social  understandings  of  the  rights  of  access  to  valued  social  goods 
associated  with  the  idea  of  citizenship.  In  this  analysis  Trow's  account 
of  the  expansion  of  the  scope  of  the  American  secondary  school— and 
the  related  expansion  of  the  scope  of  the  college—  becomes  a 
manifestation  of  an  expansion  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  idea  of  a 
common  and  universal  citizenship  seen  as  the  right  to  participate  fully 
in  the  institutions  of  the  social  and  cultural  order. 

This  right  of  and  demand  for  education  is,  of  course,  exercised 
through  a particular  interactions  between  the  ambitions  and  capacities 
of  families,  students,  etc.,  and  corporate  actors,  such  as  the  state,  which 
both  provide  schooling  either  di.ectly  or  by  way  of  subsidy  or 
legitimation  of  private  providers  and  also  define  the  framework  of 
occupational  credentials  and  the  forms  of  rationing  of  these  credentials, 
not  of  occupational  skills  as  such.  The  ways  in  which  such  interactions 
play  themselves  out  vary,  of  course,  depending  on  the  characteristics  of 
particular  regimes.  But,  in  general,  public  demand  for  education  and/or 
credentials  induces  the  state  both  to  create  institutions  to  meet  those 
needs  and  to  regulate  their  availability-because  the  very  legitimacy  of 
the  state  requires  responsiveness  to  both  "public"  and  "special"  interests 
(Craig,  1981;  Craig  & Spear,  1982a,  b).  (Note  7)  This,  in  its  turn, 
channels  societal  expectations,  and  thus  "public"  interests  and  the 
interests  of  a regime,  as  a provider  of  education  and  the  legitimator  of 
the  credentials,  etc.,  converge.  Schooling  becomes  the  pathway  to 
adulthood  because  of  its  legitimation  of  occupational  credentials  as 
well  as  the  rationing  of  the  availability  of  these  credentials,  not  of 
occupational  skills  as  such.  And,  of  course,  this  convergence  is  most 
complete  when  a state  is,  or  claims  to  be,  fully  democratic,  i.e., 
responsive  to  its  citizens  and  their  interest  groups. 

It  is  forces  such  as  these  which  are  currently  working  themselves 
out  in  Taiwan  as  both  socio-economic  and  political  developments 
converge. 

Social  development  and  citizenship  rights  in  Taiwan 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  here  the  story  of  economic  and  social 
development  in  Taiwan  over  the  past  three  decades.  High  growth  rates 
of  GNP  have  resulted  in  incomes  and  living  standards  that  have  reached 
levels  which  are  comparable  to  those  of  western  industrialized  nations. 
This  development  has,  moreover,  been  experienced  by  much  of  the 
population— with  the  result  that  Taiwan  has  one  of  the  most  equitable 
distributions  of  wealth  among  both  developing  and  industrialized 
countries  (Deininger  & Squire,  1996).  As  a result,  a substantial  "middle 
class,"  defined  fairly  narrowly,  has  emerged  with  an  estimated  size  of 
between  25  to  40  percent  of  the  adult  population  (Tien,  1989,  p.  33; 
Tien,  1992,  p.  36). 

These  economic  changes  have  inevitably  led  to  changing 
socio-cultural  perceptions.  As  seen  in  Table  2,  as  long  ago  as  1982  36 
percent  of  Taiwanese  saw  their  parents  as  middle  class  but  54  percent 
saw  themselves  as  middle  class.  Nine  percent  saw  themselves  as  upper 
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middle  class— but  33  percent  saw  their  offspring  as  becoming  upper 
middle  class  (Cheng,  1 993). 


Table  2 

Perceptions  of  Social  Stratification  in  Taiwan 


Social  Stratum  ! Parents 

! 

Self  1 Offspring 

Upper  1 1 .2% 

0.6%  7.3% 

Upper-middle  ' 7.2 

9.3  32.6 

Middle  36.1 

54.7  1 36.9 

Lower-middle  ! 36.4 

26.8  1 5.8 

Lower  ! 19.1 

! 

8.6  1.0 

Uncertain  | 

16.4 

Total  1 100.0% 

100.0%  100.0% 

Source:  Cheng.  1993. 

Such  social  and  cultural  changes  have  pushed  and  made  possible 
Taiwan's  political  and  educational  transformation.  The  long-  term 
ruling  political  party,  the  Kuomintang  (KMT),  now  retains  political 
power  on  the  foundation  of  a real  election  victory  and  is,  moreover, 
"investing  heavily  in  . . . policy  areas  where  the  general  public  has  an 
immediate  . . . stake.  These  areas  include  social  welfare,  environment, 
consumer  welfare,  regional  development,  and  many  other  issues  that 
are  common  to  a society  reaching  a higher  stage  of  economic 
development"  (Cheng,  1993:  214).  The  consequences  of  these 
developments,  when  linked  to  the  traditional  Chinese  commitment  to 
and  respect  for  formal  academic  education,  have  (and  will  have) 
profound  implications  for  both  social  demand  for  secondary  and 
third-level  education  and  for  understanding  about  how  it  should  be 
provided— in  terms  both  of  the  state's  role  as  a provider  and  institutional 
frameworks  of  provision  and  credentials. 

We  can  detect  traces  of  this  social  and  cultural  demand  in  several 
educational  indicators.  Thus  about  50  percent  of  middle  school  1st 
graders  (grade  7)  hope  to  enter  an  academic  high  school  and  35-40 
percent  of  3rd  graders  (grade  9)  have  the  same  aspiration.  Sixty  to  70 
percent  of  middle  school  students  in  the  capital,  Taipei,  as  distinct  from 
40-45  percent  of  middle  school  students  in  Taiwan  Province,  plan  to 
enter  an  academic  high  school  (Ministry  of  Education,  1994).  The 
transition  rate  of  junior  high  school  graduates  entering  senior  secondary 
school  increased  from  68  percent  in  1981  to  more  than  80  percent  in 
1988  and  about  90  percent  in  1996  . Senior  secondary  school  net 
enrollment  rates  increased  from  53  percent  in  1981  to  73  percent  in 
1990  and  about  80  percent  in  1996.  Between  1988  and  1992  the 
transition  rale  of  senior  secondary  graduates  entering  third-level 
institutions  increased  from  19  to  31  percent. 

However  as  we  have  already  noted,  such  aggregated  data,  with 
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its  clear  evidence  of  an  increasing  commitment  to  schooling  as  a 
pathway  to  adulthood,  conceals  major  differences  between  the 
opportunities  associated  with  the  different  secondary'  school  types. 

Thus  while  the  transfer  rate  of  senior  high  school  graduates  to  the  third 
level  increased  from  45  to  57  percent  between  1980  and  1995  that  of 
vocational  school  graduates  increased  from  three  (in  1987)  to  only  20 
percent.  Only  about  five  percent  of  vocational  school  graduates  are 
admitted  to  universities  (Department  of  Education  of  Taiwan  Provincial 
Government  1994a,  b),  with  the  result  that  90  percent  of  university 
students  are  graduates  of  academic  high  schools. 

As  we  have  also  noted,  Taiwan  deploys  secondary  education  by 
way  of  a complex,  relatively  "pure"  multi-track  system:  enrollment  in 
the  two  major  school  types  at  the  secondary  level,  the  general  or 
academic  high  school  (enrolling  about  20  percent  of  students  in  1996) 
and  the  vocational  school  (80  percent),  represents  very  different 
educational  opportunity  structures  and,  in  so  doing,  foreshadows  very 
different— and  increasingly  different— educational  and  occupational 
careers.  One  part  of  the  system  has  become,  to  use  Trow's  (1960)  temis, 
a mass  preparatory  system  while  the  other  part  remains  a mass  terminal 
system.  In  this  system  vocational  students  are  severely 
disadvantaged—both  in  terms  of  their  access  to  the  full  range  of 
third-level  opportunities,  i.e.  to  the  university  sector,  and  the  private 
costs  (when  compared  to  public,  largely  academic  schools)  associated 
with  enrollment  in  a (in  many  ways)  less  desirable  sector.  It  is  this 
structural  problem,  and  more  important  the  institutions  which  flow 
from  these  structures,  e.g.,  the  examination  systems  which  allocate 
students  to  upper  secondary  school  types  and  the  university  sector, 
which  creates  many,  although  as  we  will  see  later  not  all,  of  the 
pressures  and  tensions  the  system  is  experiencing. 

Defining  the  mismatch  of  supply  and  demand 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  mismatch  of  the  mismatch  between  the 
supply  of  places  in  the  third-level  university  sector  and  demand  for 
those  places  among  vocational  students?  We  can  go  some  of  the  way  in 
specifying  its  present  scale  using  proxy  data.  Thus  one  estimate  of  the 
numbers  of  "dissatisfied"  students  in  the  vocational  sector  can  be 
secured  from  registrations  for  the  Joint  College  Entrance  Examination. 
In  1994  approximately  12,000  of  the  125,000  students  registering  for 
this  examination  were  from  vocational  schools-although  they  had  little 
chance  of  success.  (Note  8)  In  1993  136,808  students  also  registered  for 
the  College  Transfer  Examination;  9,006  of  these  registrants  were 
admitted  to  colleges,  8,202  of  whom  were  junior  college  graduates 
(Council  of  Educational  Reform,  1995). 

Another  perspective  on  the  size  of  the  vocational  school 
population  aspiring  to  enter  a university  can  be  seen  in  the  number  of 
vocational  school  graduates  who  are  not  attending  third-level 
institutions  and  not  working;  these  missing  persons  are  assumed  to  be 
attending  a cram  school  to  prepare  for  a university  or  junior  college 
entrance  examination  (Department  of  Education  of  Taiwan  Province 
1994b).  This  group  increased  from  10  to  20  percent  between  1977  and 
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1992,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  80  percent  of  the  group  are  planning 
to  take  a third-level  entrance  examinations  after  a year  in  a cram 
school.  Extrapolating  from  the  size  of  the  graduating  cohort,  this 
suggests  that  there  are  currently  about  23,000  vocational  students 
actively  aspiring  to  third-level  entry. 

Aggregate  data  on  this  kind  gives  one  kind  of  picture  of  the 
"demand"  for  third-level  places  by  vocational  students,  at  least  insofar 
as  an  estimate  can  be  derived  from  actively  "dissatisfied"  upper  level 
vocational  students.  But  what  of  the  silent  majority  of  vocational 
students  and  the  parents  of  those  students?  What  are  their  attitudes 
toward  their  secondary  school  options?  We  sought  to  secure  an 
understanding  of  these  issues  by  way  of  face-to-face  discussions  with 
middle  and  vocational  school  students  and  their  parents. 

Four  sets  of  middle  and  vocational  school  students  in  Taipei  city 
and  suburban  Taipei  and  in  a small  community  (population  45,000)  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island  were  group-  interviewed.  We  followed 
up  these  discussions  with  individual  interviews  of  those  parents  of 
these  students  who  we  could  contact  either  by  phone  or  face-to-face. 
Both  students  and  their  parents  came  from  both  working  and  middle 
class  families.  (Note  9)  Altogether  47  students  (17  from  vocational 
schools;  30  from  middle  schools)  and  14  parents  were  involved  in  these 
discussions.  While  our  sample  of  students  and  parents  was 
opportunistic,  it  was  not  (we  believe)  biased  in  terms  of  social  class  or 
ethnicity. 

Our  goal  in  undertaking  these  discussions  was  to  tap  the  feelings 
and  attitudes  of  "typical"  students  and  parents  towards  the  systemic 
problems  our  more  formal  analysis  seemed  to  be  identifying.  Thus  we 
were  concerned  particularly  with  the  views  of,  first,  vocational  school 
students  and  their  parents  towards  the  vocational  sector  of  the 
secondary'  system  and  the  inequitable  opportunities  for  access  to  the 
third  level  that  we  saw  it  offering.  We  wondered  how  students  and 
parents  saw  these  issues.  Second,  we  were  interested  in  the  views  of 
middle  school  students  and  parents  who  were  facing  the  issue  of  choice 
of  a school  type  on  these  same  issues.  Overall  our  questions  were:  Do 
the  typical  clients  of  the  system,  and  in  particular  the  clients  of  the 
vocational  sector,  share  in  the  understandings  of  the  system— and  the 
implicit  critique— that  emerges  from  an  analysis  of  the  kind  that  we 
were  undertaking?  Can  we  see  evidence  of  an  increasing  dominance  of 
the  idea  of  schooling  as  (he  pathway  to  adulthood  and  a press  tow'ards 
the  "academic"  sector?  Our  analysis  predicted  such  a movement  in 
public  attitudes  towards  schooling  itself  along  with  an  increasing 
rejection  of  the  vocational  school  based  on  our  readings  of  theories  of 
schooling  expansion  such  as  Trow  (1960),  Dreeben  (1972),  and  Craig 
(1981;  Craig  & Spear,  1982a,  b)  which  are,  of  course,  largely  based  on 
American  and  western  cases. 

As  will  be  seen  below,  the  findings  of  the  group  interviews 
modulate  and  qualify— but  also  extend  in  one  important  way—  the 
inteipretation  of  the  major  problems  facing  Taiwan's  secondary  and 
third-level  educational  system  that  we  have  been  offering  in  this  paper. 
They  highlight  the  commitment  to  schooling  that  we  would  expect  to 
find  as  well  as  a widespread  understanding  of  the  issues  around  the 
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examination  system  that  have  been  the  focus  of  the  most  intensive 
policy  making  in  recent  years  (Laih,  1995).  However  they  also  make 
clear  that,  although  the  academic  high  school  was  firmly  perceived  by 
those  we  interviewed  as  the  preferred  school  type,  most  of  the  students 
and  parents  we  interviewed  did  have  positive  attitudes  towards 
vocational  education  as  an  option  for  themselves  or  their  children.  It 
was  seen  as  offering  a schooling  that  could  provide  useful  practical 
preparation  for  work,  although  parents  judged  the  secondary  school  as 
more  desirable  overall  for  their  children  if  they  could  have  the  best  of 
all  worlds.  Unexpectedly,  it  was  the  relative  costs  of  public  versus 
private  secondary  education  that  clearly  emerged  as  a major  concern  for 
both  students  and  parents.  We  had  not  anticipated  the  force  of  this 
attitude  and  feeling,  although  in  hindsight  such  a view  is  consistent 
with  the  thrust  of  our  understanding  of  the  welfare-orientation  that  is 
accompanying  the  social  and  political  changes  taking  place  in  Taiwan. 

We  summarize  the  themes  that  emerged  from  the  interviews 
under  three  heads: 

• attitudes  towards  the  place  of  the  third  level  in  educational  careers; 

• the  issues  that  are  seen  as  circling  around  the  choice  of  a 
secondary  school  that  must  be  made  after  middle  school;  and 

• attitudes  towards  the  system  of  public  and  private  schools— and 
their  relative  private  costs. 


We  will  let  our  informants  speak  in  their  own  words. 

Attitudes  towards  the  third  level 

I would  like  my  two  daughters  to  receive  more  education 
after  they  graduate  from  school  [both  are  vocational  school 
students],  but  they  don't  seem  interested.  They  told  me  that 
they  might  do  it  after  a few  years'  working  experience;  they 
want  to  experience  life  and  see  the  world  outside  the  school 
first.  I can't  say  it  is  a bad  idea,  but  what  worries  me  is  that 
they  will  finally  find  out  how  important  it  is  to  get  a higher 
level  of  education.  And  if  they  do,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for 
them  to  pass  the  examinations  then,  because  after  years  after 
leaving  school,  they  will  need  to  pick  up  all  the  subjects  they 
learned  in  school.  And,  as  you  know,  it  is  very  difficult  for 
fresh  graduates  to  pass  the  examination. 

Mother  of  two  vocational  school  students 

If  my  children  were  able  to,  going  to  a university  is  of  course 
better— as  everybody  knows.  Since  they  cannot,  receiving 
education  with  job  training  is  also  a fine  idea,  but  1 think  two 
more  years'  education  after  the  vocational  school  is  important 
in  finding  a better  job. 


Mother  of  a middle  school  student 
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Academic  versus  vocational  schools 

We  noted  above  that  both  the  students  and  parents  we 
interviewed  had  positive  attitudes  towards  vocational  education  and 
were,  in  the  main,  satisfied  with  their  schools  they  attended  or  planned 
to  attend.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  differences  between  the 
school  types  and  the  connection  between  school  type  and  the  important 
issue  of  access  to  the  third  level  were  seen  quite  clearly  by  both 
students  and  parents.  In  the  words  of  two  of  middle  school  students: 

My  parents  said  it  would  be  better  if  I can  get  into  a academic 
high  school,  but  they  also  said  that,  unless  I can  get  into  a 
college  from  there,  it  is  useless.  So  I think  it  is  a good  idea  to 
go  for  the  vocational  school;  at  least,  I can  avoid  taking 
another  entrance  examination- which  is  like  hell  to  me. 

Middle  school  girl 

Going  to  the  academic  high  school  is  of  course  better  because 
it  is  the  way  to  go  to  universities;  but  it  might  not  be  as  useful 
as  the  vocational  school  if  you  are  not  able  to  pass  the  college 
entrance  exam.  I know  the  exam  is  very  difficult  to  pass,  so  I 
think  settling  for  the  vocational  school  is  just  fine  for  me. 

Middle  school  girl 

I think  vocational  school  is  more  fun  than  the  academic  high 
school.  I don't  regret  coming  here.  However,  it  is  a fact  that 
vocational  students'  chances  of  getting  into  advanced  level 
are  much  less  than  the  academic  high  school  students.  VkHiile 
our  chance  is  below  20  percent,  their  chance  is  about  50 
percent.  I think  it  is  not  fair. 

Girl  in  a public  vocational  school 

The  sense  of  inequity  stated  in  this  last  quote  was  not  directly 
articulated  by  many  students  and  parents  in  our  sample.  However,  for 
some  parents  and  students,  the  differences  between  public  and  private 
schools  did  raise  another  aspect  of  the  issue  of  equity— indicating  their 
understanding  of  the  emerging  issue  of  "equal"  citizenship. 

Public  versus  private  school 

As  we  noted  above,  the  theme  of  the  relative  costs  of  public 
versus  private  schools  was  consistently  introduced  into  our  discussions 
with  both  parents  and  students  as  the  immediate  issue  around  secondary 
education.  It  was  seen  as  a problem  across  social  groups;  it  was  also  an 
issue  which  had  a clear  focus  in  that  it  was  seen  as  an  important  target 
of  potential  government  action. 
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Some  of  my  neighbors'  sons  and  daughters  will  have  to 
attend  the  supplementary  school  in  the  evening  so  that  they 
can  work  during  the  day  time  to  earn  money  to  pay  for  the 
tuition.  Although  I and  my  husband  can  afford  my  daughter's 
tuition,  I think  the  amount  is  really  too  high;  it  is  really  a 
problem  for  poor  families. 

Wife  of  a proprietor  of  a small  factory 

I think  the  government  should  give  greater  subsidies  to  the 
private  school  so  that  we  can  pay  less  tuition. 

Worker  in  small  factory 

Discussion 

The  troubling  issues  circling  upper  secondary  and  third-level 
education  in  Taiwan  have  been  most  often  seen  as  centering  on  the 
mechanisms  of  allocation  between  school  types,  i.e.,  the  examination 
system,  and  the  attendant  stresses  this  system  places  on  students.  These 
issues  have  been  the  focus  of  the  most  active  recent  policy  initiation 
and  policy  making  around  upper  secondary  education.  However  when, 
in  1995,  Yuang-Ze  Lee,  the  highly  regarded  president  of  the 
Academica  Sinica,  initiated  a campaign  to  abolish  the  current 
examination  system,  he  introduced  a new  theme  into  policy  discussions 
by  noting  that  a necessary  part  of  such  reform  would  be  the  abolition  of 
the  distinct  vocational  schools  by  their  transformation  into  general  or 
academic  high  schools  (Freedom  Daily  Tribune,  March  23,  1995).  The 
major  opposition  party,  the  Democratic  Progressive  Party  (DPP), 
echoed  and  extended  this  argument  by  proposing  the  introduction  of  a 
comprehensive  high  school  in  its  platform  for  the  1995  mayoral 
election  in  Taipei.  The  entry  of  such  arguments  about  the  structure  of 
the  school  system  into  political  debates  in  what  is  now  a responsive 
polity  foreshadows  major  changes  in  educational  structure— but,  as  we 
will  argue,  major  institutional  changes  in  Taiwan's  educational  system 
will  not  be  easily  implemented.  The  long-standing  structures  of  the 
secondary  and  third-level  systems— with  all  of  their  cultural 
meaning— will  pose  major  obstacles  for  such  reforms. 

Thus  while  a case  can  be  made  for  the  necessary  change  in  the 
examination  system,  a focus  on  examination  refonn  alone  misreads  the 
core  problem  facing  Taiwanese  secondary  education.  High  school  and 
university  "entrance"  examinations  are  only  mechanisms  for  the 
controlled  allocation  of  students  to  individual  schools  and  school  types, 
i.e.,  they  are  mechanisms  for  rationing  access  to  scarce  places.  The 
mechanisms  might  be  changed  in  any  one  of  a number  of  ways,  but  the 
"problem"  facing  Taiwan's  policy-makers  would  still  remain.  The 
examination  issue  merely  serves  to  highlight  the  distribution  of  places 
in,  and  the  structural  rigidities  of,  the  present  multi-track  post- 
compulsory  education  system  with  its  secondary  academic  sector—  with 
its  link  to  the  univ'ersity  system-and  the  less  desirable  vocational 
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sector— with  its  much  weaker  articulation  witii  the  third-level.  It  is  the 
stratification  of  secondary  education,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  the 
restricted  but  high-status  "academic"  track  as  this  interacts  with  rising 
educational  expectations,  which  will  determine  the  future  shape  of 
Taiwan's  upper  secondary  educational  system.  The  issues  which  circle 
around  the  distribution  of  places  among  schools  and  school  types  are 
emerging  as  a major  issue  challenging  educational  policy  making  in 
Taiwan  because  of  a potential  fundamental  transition  of  the  secondary 
school  from  a mass-terminal  to  a mass-college  preparatory  institution. 
Because  of  this  secular  change,  we  believe  that  the  present  structures, 
and  the  balance  between  the  parts  of  the  system,  cannot  remain  in 
place.  But  how  can  the  system  change?  and  what  kind  of  change  is 
forseeable? 

As  the  analysis  we  have  offered  suggests,  there  are  several, 
analytically  distinct  clusters  of  problems  confronting  the  Taiwanese 
secondary  and  third-level  systems.  At  one  level  there  is  a need  for  more 
places  in  the  general  or  academic  high  school  track  to  satisfy  the 
increasingly  widespread  aspiration  for  both  college-preparatory 
education.  This  issue  intersects,  however,  with  the  larger  problems 
circling  around  the  framework  for  post-compulsory  education  with  its 
interactions  with  the  credentials  and  labor  markets,  which  are 
themselves  changing,  so  that  it  is  not  clear  that  any  rigid  (or  "pure") 
binary  system  can  provide  either  curricula  that  can  embrace  the  larger 
numbers  of  students  who  aspire  to  higher-status  post-compulsory 
education,  or  to  an  occupational  preparation  that  meets  the  needs  of 
changing,  more  knowledge-intensive  credential  and  labor  markets. 
There  is,  furthermore,  the  issue  of  the  widely-  perceived  inequities 
associated  with  the  public/private  structure  of  provision  with  its 
state-funded  high-status  academic  sector  and  the  (largely) 
privately-funded  lower-status  vocational  sector.  The  proposals  of  the 
reformers  have  called  for  a comprehensively  organized  state-based 
secondary  sector;  we  must  ask  what  this  might  mean  and  how  it  might 
be  structured.  What  would  be  involved  in  any  major  policy  shift  away 
from  the  present  pure,  multi-track  system,  private/public  to  a different 
kind  of  system? 

One  way  of  framing  these  issues  is  suggested  by  Raffe's  (1993) 
discussion  of  the  issues  circling  around  the  reform  of  the  Scottish 
post-compulsory  and  upper  secondary  system.  In  order  to  build  his 
argument  Raffe  offers  an  analytical  model  based  on  a set  of  three  ideal 
types  of  post-compulsory  organization:  a "pure"  and  a "flexible" 
"multi-track"  organization  and  a "unified"  organization  although,  as  he 
notes,  there  is  "no  pure  example  of  a unified  system  yet  in  existence" 
(p.  234).  Table  3,  taken  from  Raffe's  paper,  sets  out  the  characteristics 
of  each  of  these  types  and  Table  4,  also  taken  from  Raffe's  paper, 
describes  the  pathways  that  students  may  take  in  idealized  pure  and 
flexible  multi-track  systems. 


Table  3 

Types  of  Post-compulsory  Education  System 
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Multi-track  j 

Unified 

1 i Pure  1 

Flexible  \ 

Basis  of  ! „ i 

differentiation  ; | 

Group 

Individual 

1 Curriculum  i Course, 

structure  ! line,  etc. 

1 1 i 

Course,  line, 
etc. 

Modular 

Pathways 

i 

Limited 

transfer 

between 

tracks 

1 

Frequent 
opportunities 
for  transfer 

Flexible 

Relation  of 
stage  to  level 

Relatively 
fixed  within 
each  track 

Flexible 

Flexible 

i ! 

i 1 

1 1 Academic 

1 Content  j and 

1 i vocational 

1 i 

Academic  and 
vocational, 
with  large 
common 
element 

Integrated/diverse 

j 

j Certification 

Separate 

systems 

i 

1 

Separate 
systems  with 
credit  transfer 

Single  system 

Principles  of 

curriculum, 

j pedagogy  and 

1 assessment 
1 

i 

Differ 

between 

tracks 

- - -■  ' 

Smaller 

differences 

(More  or  less) 
consistent  across 
system 

\\A  A A Differ 

Mode  and  i , , 

. : between 

! institution  : , , 

! i tracks 

Flexible 
relation  with 

1 tracks 

1 

Diverse,  with 
dominant  mode/ 
institution 

1 1 Differ 

\ Values  1 between 

1 i tracks 

( 

! 

Possibly  differ 
between  tracks 

1 

! 

Pluralist 

Source;  Raffe.  1993. 


Table  4 

Arguments  for  the  Two  Types  of  System 
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Multi-Track  System  j 

Unified  System 

o 

Curriculum  and 
learning 

r 

• Academic  standards  | 

• Vocational  standards  j 

• Ability  grouping  | 

• Avoiding  ill-effects  of  1 

modularization  i 

1 

i 

• Integration  of 
academic  and 
vocational 

• Tailoring  to 
individual  needs 

Incentives  and 
Motivation 

• Vocational/practical 
emphasis 

• Occupational  identity 

• Avoiding  academic 
drift 

I 

1 

1 

• Avoiding  early 
"rejection" 

• Incentive  of 
incremental 
decision-making 

• Incentive  of 
mainstream 
certification 

• Avoiding 
credentialist 
pressure  on 
academic  track 

• 

Social 

i • Alternative  criteria  of 
! success  and  esteem 

(horizontal 
differentiation) 

• Later  and  less 
formal 

differentiation 

! 

1 

Resources 

1 

\ 

! 

• Avoiding  costs  of 
modular  options 

• Avoiding  costs 
of  separate  tracks 
and  specialisms 

1 

Coordination 

1 

1 • Competition  among 

1 tracks 

i 

• Planning  as 
coherent  system 

Source:  Raffe.  1993. 


Using  Raffe's  terminology,  the  present  Taiwanese  system  clearly 
represents  a pure,  multi-track  case  with  rigidly  framed  differentiation  of 
clienteles,  limited  transfer  between  educational  pathways,  fixed 
staging,  differentiated  academic  and  vocational  content,  separate 
certification  structures,  different  curricula,  pedagogies,  and  assessment, 
different  organizational  delivery  structures,  and  differentiated  values. 
The  outcome  is  a system  which  is  experiencing  significant  stress 
because  of  the  differential  esteem  and  opportunities  associated  with  the 
two  sectors.  These  differences  are,  in  their  turn,  associated  with,  and 
create,  significant  and  widely  felt  problems  for  the  middle  school—at 
the  end  of  which  the  decisive  track  detenninations  arc  made— and  have 
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stimulated  the  emergence  of  Taiwan's  pervasive  cram  schools,  which 
coach  students  for  the  high  school  and  college  entrance  examinations. 

As  we  have  suggested,  there  is  a strong  basis  for  predicting  that 
changes  in  the  present  system  of  educational  service  delivery  in  Taiwan 
are  inevitable,  and  will  be  directed  towards  articulating  the  vocational 
school  with  the  third  level  so  that  the  vocational  school  can  assume  a 
clearer  college-preparatory  role.  But  what  might  the  end-product  of 
such  changes  look  like?  The  present  policy  trajectory  aims  at 
expanding  the  articulation  of  the  vocational  system  with  an  emerging 
multi-track  third  level  by  way  of  the  degree-granting  technical 
institutes  (see  Figure  2).  In  addition,  moves  are  being  made  to  expand 
the  number  of  places  in  the  academic  secondary  sector  while 
maintaining  the  multi-track  structure  of  the  larger  system.  But  such 
reforms  are  essentially  piece-meal  in  that  they  do  not  address  the 
fundamental  inflexibility'  of  the  present  system's  overall  structures  and 
the  pervasive  stresses  around  these  structures,  which  derive  both  from 
the  rigidities  of  the  present  multi-track  system  and  the  cost-differentials 
and  expenditure-  differentials  between  the  private  and  public  sectors. 
Thus,  at  present  the  only  direct  and  clearly  accessible  point  of  transfer 
across  sectors  is  at  the  apex  of  the  system,  the  degree-granting  technical 
institutes.  Furthermore,  the  looming  question  of  where  the  private 
sector— which,  if  only  politically,  cannot  be  significantly  disadvantaged 
by  such  a policy  shift-might  fit  into  a changed  system  has  not  been 
addressed  by  the  reforms  discussed  or  proposed  to  date.  (Note  10) 

We  argue  that  this  set  of  policy  issues  requires  an  ensemble  of 
less  piece-meal  policy  shifts,  i.e.,  a systemic  reform,  directed  at  moving 
the  overall  secondary  and  third-level  systems  away  from  the  present 
"pure"  type  towards  a flexible,  and  ultimately  "unified"  type.  But  where 
are  the  points  at  which  "reform"  will  be  necessary  if  such  a shift  in 
system-type  is  to  occur?  We  will  conclude  this  paper  by  highlighting 
these  necessary  points  for  reform  and  sketching  some  of  the  options 
that  seem  available  at  each  point. 

Expansion  of  capacity  in  the  third-level  vocational  system.  The 
aspiration  of  the  many  students  who  are  tracked  into  the  vocational 
sector  of  the  system  but  want  a form  of  advanced  third-level  schooling 
will  need  to  be  satisfied.  Expansion  of  the  third-level  vocational  sector 
is  occurring,  but  many  more  places  are  needed.  This  need  could  be 
satisfied  if  many  of  the  existing  private  vocational  junior  colleges 
became  degree-  conferring  institutions.  (Note  11)  The  legitimacy  of 
degrees  from  such  upgraded  junior  colleges  could  be  assured  by  a 
transitional  • ‘ification  of  specific  programs  in  existing  institutions 
(rather  than  the  institutions  themselves)  by  a national  body  which 
would  accredit  programs  within  institutions  and  grant  the  degrees.  Such 
a gradualist  approach  to  change  of  many  junior  colleges  would  also  be 
a basis  for  manageable  state  subsidies  for  the  upgrading  costs. 

A framework  for  matriculation  to  such  programs  must  also  be 
developed,  and  this  framework  must  be  directed  at  the  needs  of 
vocational  school  graduates  and  the  vocational  school  sector—  and  not 
be  a way  by  which  less  successful  academic  students  might  enter  the 
advanced  vocational  system.  Such  a matriculation  framework  (which 
could  embrace  work  experience)  could  also  be  a basis  for  a curricular 
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integration  across  the  vocational  sector  by  serving  as  a focus  for  either 
a more  general  upgrading  of  vocational  curricula  and  for  the  emergence 
of  a clear  college-preparatory  track  within  vocational  schools. 

The  private  vocational  sector.  As  we  noted  above,  over  60 
percent  of  places  in  vocational  schools  are  in  the  private  sector.  And,  as 
we  also  found,  the  costs  associated  with  private  schooling,  and  the 
lesser  quality  of  private  schooling,  represent  one  of  the  major  points  of 
widespread  criticism  of  Taiwan's  education  policies.  Two  related 
options  are  available  to  address  this  problem-although  neither,  we 
would  argue,  is  immediately  feasible.  First,  the  state  could  expand  the 
public  school  component  of,  particularly,  the  vocational  sector— with 
the  implication  that  its  schools  would  aggressively  (and  successfully) 
compete  with  the  private  sector.  Second,  the  state  could,  as  it  were,  take 
over  all  or  part  of  the  private  sector  by  either  providing  operating  costs 
for  private  schooling  or  by  way  of  outright  purchase  of  individual 
schools.  However  we  believe  that  policies  directed  at  one  or  another 
form  of  take-  over  of  the  private  sector,  which  would  all  involve 
substantial  new  state  expenditures,  are  unlikely  given  the  expanding 
commitments  of  both  central  and  local  governments  to  increasing 
social  expenditures.  (Note  12) 

Realistic  acknowledgment  of  the  constraints  on  the  state's 
capacity  to  support  private  schooling  leads  to  the  possibility  that  the 
problem  of  the  private  schools'  lack  of  competitiveness  with  the  public 
school  can  be  addressed  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  inputs  but, 
rather,  by  addressing  the  outputs  of  the  sector.  What  can  make  private 
schools  more  attractive  in  the  sense  that  parents  can  see  that  their  fees 
are  being  well  spent?  This  possibility  would  involve  strategies  which 
can  improve  both  the  educational  quality  of  the  private  sector  and  its 
articulation  with  the  third-level  system. 

Vocational  schooling  requires  the  continuous  renewal  of  its 
content  and  structures  in  order  to  respond  to  changing  employment 
structures  and  occupational  skills.  Centrally-  controlled  and 
standardized  curricula  of  the  kind  now  mandated  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  (MOE)  cannot  produce  such  adaptability  but,  rather,  only 
serve  to  limit  schools'  capacity  to  keep  pace  with  changing  workplaces. 
A deregulation  of  private  schooling  would  allow  schools  to  respond 
more  directly  to  market  demands  and  provide  space  for  schools  to 
develop  specialties  and  reputations  for  excellence.  Such  deregulation 
would  involves  a shift  of  focus  by  the  Ministry  away  from  the 
management  of  the  private  sector  by  process-  oriented  regulations  and 
towards  a monitoring  of  the  outcomes  of  the  school.  Additionally, 

MOE  could  support  a market-oriented  development  of  the  private 
sector  by  way  of  funding  for,  for  example,  costs  of  program 
development,  plant  and  equipment  renewal,  and  the  like.  Such 
programs  do  not,  of  course,  address  the  issues  of  equal  opportunity  and 
equity  which  circle  per\’asively  around  the  present  pattern  of 
differential  state  support  for  private  and  public  schooling!  But  in  the 
short  and  middle  run  these  issues  can,  in  all  likelihood,  only  be 
addressed  by  the  kind  of  expansion  of  the  state  (and  academic)  sector 
currently  being  initiated  in  and  around  Taipei  where  existing  slack 
middle  sehool  capacity  is  being  used  to  create  new  state  academic 
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secondary  schools.  (Note  13) 

Towards  a unified  system.  Refonns  of  the  kind  that  we  have 
been  outlining  can,  we  believe,  address  some  of  the  immediate 
problems  of  the  Taiwan  secondary  sector.  However  the  long-run 
problems  that  are  associated  with  the  overall  transition  of  the  role  of  the 
school  in  the  pathway  to  adulthood  of  Taiwan's  adolescents  remain.  We 
have  argued  that  two  socially  and  educationally  differentiated 
secondary  school  sectors  offer  an  unstable  structure  for  the  provision  of 
schooling  in  a democratic,  egalitarian  and  increasingly  wealthy  society. 
Widely  distributed  wealth  leads  to  expectations  that  can  only  be 
satisfied  by  access  to  higher-status  education.  The  third  level  will 
expand  its  sway  over  the  pathway  to  adulthood  and  occupational 
preparation  and,  with  this  expansion,  will  come  ambitions  for  much 
greater  access  college-preparatory  forms  of  schooling. 

What  kind  of  policy  developments  do  such  possibilities 
foreshadow?  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  in  part  on  the  nature 
of  the  eventual  "target"  that  is  envisioned  which,  following  Raffe 
(1 993),  could  be  a flexible  multi-track  system  or  a unified  system. 
However,  as  Raffe  observes,  while  there  has  been  considerable  interest 
in  the  idea  of  unified  systems  in  western  societies,  there  are  in  fact  few 
examples  of  such  a system  in  operation.  The  stratification  function  of 
secondary  education  emerges  again  and  again  as  proposals  become 
reforms  that  in  most  cases  constitute  one  or  another  form  of  flexible 
multi-track  system  rather  than  a truly  unified  system.  We  predict  that 
the  same  pattern  will  emerge  in  Taiwan:  reformers  of  different  stripes 
will  explore  the  possibility  of  a unified  system,  but  any  reforms  that 
emerge  will  be  in  the  direction  of  a more  flexible  multi-track  system. 
Thus  the  proposals  we  sketched  above  presume  fne  continuation  of  a 
multi-track  system  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

What  then  would  be  involved  if  Taiwan's  secondary  schools  were 
to  move  more  firmly  in  the  direction  of  a truly  flexible  multi-  track 
secondary  system?  Following  Raffe  (1993;  see  Table  4 above),  the  key 
principles  undergirding  such  a change  would  center  on  incrementalism 
in  students'  decision-making  about  their  educational  futures.  This 
would,  in  its  turn,  depend  on  clear  opportunities  for  transfer  between 
tracks  at  the  second  and  third  level;  such  opportunities  would,  in  their 
turn,  require  the  availability  of  points  of  transfer  between  tracks, 
significant  elements  of  common  curricular  content  between  tracks, 
mechanisms  for  credit  transfer,  and  narrowed  differences  between 
tracks  in  curriculum,  pedagogy,  and  assessment.  Within  the  present 
structures  of  Taiwan's  school  system,  the  most  obvious  immediate 
constraint  on  the  operationalization  of  these  principles  is  found  in  the 
structures  of  the  Joint  College  Entrance  Examination  (JCEE). 
Vocational  students  do  not  have  ready  access  to  the  JCEE  because  their 
curricula  do  not  match  the  content  of  the  JCEE  achievement  tests;  they 
cannot  enter  the  mainline  college  sector  because  of  they  cannot 
participate  in  the  JCEE. 

If  the  JCEE  is  to  remain  as  the  primaiy  mechanism  for  allocating 
third-level  opportunities  to  high  school  graduates  as  well  as  the 
mechanism  of  curricular  articulation  and  academic  selection  between 
the  second  and  third  levels,  mechanisms  by  which  vocational  school 
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students  can  be  given  access  to  the  JCEE  must  be  developed. 

Practically  this  means  that  some  "new"  form  of  the  JCEE  will  need  to 
be  developed  which  brings  into  one  frame  both  general  and  the 
vocational  schools  and  curricula  but  does  not,  in  doing  so,  submerge 
the  variety  and  the  distinctive  missions  of  the  vocational  sector. 

The  issues  which  surround  such  a reform  are  complex  and 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  However  it  is  clear  that  any 
modification  of  the  examination  that  retains  its  character  as  an 
academic  achievement  test  rather  than  an  aptitude  test  will  require  the 
development  of  a framework  of  a core  and  options.  Such  a structure 
would,  in  its  turn,  provide  a framework  within  which  vocational 
schools  could  develop  college-preparatory  tracks  which  could  provide 
access  to  the  third  level.  At  the  same  time  such  a development  would 
be  a basis  for  a merger  between  the  curricula  of  the  academic  and 
vocational  schools-  for  at  least  some  students. 

While  reform  of  the  JCEE  would  pemiit  a greater  integration  of 
curricula  across  tracks  directed  from  "above,"  the  plans  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education  to  extend  compulsory  education  from  nine  to  ten  years 
and  the  recent  proposal  to  abolish  the  secondary  school  entrance 
examination  and  refonn  the  university-entrance  examination  system 
provide  a framework  for  a curricular  integration  from  "below."  Thus 
we  would  argue  that  this  extension  of  the  compulsory  school  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  development  of  a common  1 0th  grade  curriculum 
across  all  schools  and  school  type— thus  reducing  the  time  (and  thus  the 
coverage)  associated  with  the  curricula  oriented  towards  the  JCEE,  and, 
perhaps,  making  the  difficulties  of  transfer  across  tracks  less 
insurmountab. . than  they  now  are.  And  were  the  extension  of 
compulsory  schooling  accompanied  (as  it  surely  must  be)  with  one  or 
another  form  of  a voucher  system,  the  private  costs  of  the  private 
vocational  system  would  be  significantly  reduced.  (Note  14) 

Conclusion 


While  there  have  been  proposals  made  by  Taiwan's  "progressive" 
opinion  leaders  for  the  early  creation  of  a publicly-supported 
comprehensive  upper  secondary  system,  we  have  argued  in  this  paper 
that  this  goal  is  unrealistic  in  the  light  of  present  structures  and  state 
policies  and  priorities.  Yet  there  are  major  problems  within  and  around 
upper  secondary  education  in  Taiwan  which  for  political,  social  and 
educational  reasons  must  be,  and  will  need  to  be,  addressed  by 
Taiwan's  educational  planners.  We  have  suggested  that  such  planning 
must  be  directed  to 


the  widely  understood  opportunity  costs,  in  terms  of  access  to  the 
increasingly  valued  third  level,  associated  with  the  pure  dual-track 
system  of  provision  of  upper  secondary  education,  and; 
the  widely  perceived  inequities  in  family  costs  of  attending  a 
private  school,  the  most  common  school  type  in  the  vocational 
upper  sccondai7  track  where  80%  of  students  arc  enrolled. 
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We  have  argued  here  that  the  middle-run  "solution"  to  these 
problems  centers  on  the  conversion  of  the  present  multi-track  system 
from  a "pure"  to  a "flexible"  form  by  addressing  the  points  at  which 
barriers  inhibit  the  emergence  of  a mass  college-preparatory  larger 
system  from  the  present  elite  college-preparatory  system.  We  have 
further  argued  that  such  developments  should  and  must  include  the 
private  sector.  We  suggest  that  policies  which  will  effect  a gradual 
merger  across  the  upper  secondary  school  sectors  and  across  private 
and  state  providers  will  diminish  the  widespread  sense  of  denied 
opportunity  and/or  inequity  that  trouble  the  present  system. 

Notes 

1 . Net  enrollments  are  calculated  as  the  ratio  of  the  enrollment  at  a 
school  level  of  students  of  specific  ages  to  all  people  of  that  age  in 
a national  population.  Gross  enrollment  rates  are  calculated  by 
determining  the  ratio  of  students  in  given  grades  in  a school  as  a 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  appropriate  ages.  Taiwan's 
gross  upper  secondary  enrollment  rate  in  1995  was  91  percent. 

2.  For  the  background  to  the  expansion  of  the  vocational  education 
sector,  see  Li  (1995). 

3.  Although  places  in  the  third-level  vocational  sys'em  have  rapidly 
increased  in  recent  years-from  18,000  in  1985  to  51,000  in  1990 
and  to  almost  78,000  in  1995— there  are  many  fewer  third-level 
opportunities  for  vocational  students  than  for  academic  high 
school  students  (Ministry  of  Education  1996:  1 17). 

In  1996  the  Ministry  of  Education  (MOE)  "required"  or 
"allowed"  universities  and  colleges  to  admit  more  high  school 
graduates  than  in  the  recent  past.  It  is  estimated  that  80  percent  of 
academic  high  school  graduates  will  enter  third-level  institutions 
in  1997. 

4.  In  1 990  the  per  student  expenditure  in  public  general  secondary 
schools  was  NT$51,516  when  compared  to  NT$39,557  for  private 
schools.  In  1995  the  tuition  and  fees  in  public  academic  school 
ranged  from  NTS4040  to  NTS4290  while  private  academic 
schools  charged  from  NT$1 3,770  to  NT$20,320.  The  per  student 
expenditure  (1990)  in  public  vocational  schools  was  NTS68,624 
as  compared  to  NT$44,953  in  private  vocational  schools  while 
tuition  and  fees  in  public  vocational  schools  ranged  from 
NTS3500  to  4410  as  compared  to  a range  from  NTS  19,550  to 
24,260  in  private  vocational  schools.  (Per  student  expenditures  arc 
taken  from  Chen  [1990];  the  data  on  fees  in  public  and  private 
schools  was  from  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  and  the 
Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  Tuition  and  fee  levels  for  private  schools 
are  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education.) 

5.  Chen  (1990)  reports  that  the  per  student  subsidy  in  public 
academic  schools  is  NTS46,000-48,000  and  for  public  vocational 
schools  NTS63,000-68,000;  she  estimates  that  private  academic 
schools  receive  a per  student  subsidy  of  NTS6593  and  vocational 
.schools  NTS41 11. 
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The  intersection  between  private  and  public  provision  and 
the  organizational  form  of  general  and  vocational  secondary 
education  defines  yet  another  issue  in  Taiwan's  secondary 
education  system.  Thus  public  junior  colleges  and  public 
vocational  schools  with  their  lower  fees  and  higher  spending 
become  a preferred  sector  within  the  vocational  sector  while  the 
curricula  of  these  schools  makes  them  (overall)  a higher-status 
third  technical  (rather  than  vocational)  sector  within  the  overall 
system.  They  are  schools  which  confer,  moreover,  advantages  in 
terms  of  access  to  the  very  limited  (in  terms  of  opportunities) 
technical  sub-system  of  the  third-level  system.  They  do  not  confer 
ready  access  to  the  university  system. 

The  distinction  between  school  t)T3es  also  interacts  with 
social  class.  Chung  (1989)  and  Yang  (1994)  report  that  students  of 
higher  social  status  attend  academic  high  schools  while  students  of 
lower  status  attend  vocational  schools.  The  sharp  difference  in 
SES  across  school  types  is  obviously  problematic  from  the  point 
of  view  of  equity.  Students  from  families  with  lower  SES  pay 
higher  tuition  than  those  of  higher  SES. 

6.  For  brief  discussions  of  such  priorities  in  the  larger  Chinese 
context,  see  Pepper  (1991). 

7.  Of  course,  the  "public"  groups  that  are  salient  in  determining 
regime  legitimacy  will  vary  depending  of  the  order. 

8.  Only  about  four  percent  these  vocational  students  were  successful 
whereas  51  percent  of  the  academic  high  school  registrants  passed 
the  examination. 

9.  Students  from  two  middle  schools  were  group-interviewed.  One 
school  was  in  a working  class  community  in  suburban  Taipei 
County;  the  other  was  in  an  agricultural  and  fishing  community 
between  the  middle  and  south  sides  of  the  island.  Each  school  was 
"typical"  in  terms  of  school  policies  and  school  size;  in  each  case 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  graduating  grade  enter  a academic  high 
school. 

In  the  case  of  the  suburban  Taipei  school,  students  from 
tlu'ee  9th  grade  classes,  two  "normal"  and  one  "vocational"  were 
selected  for  iiiteiviews.  The  parents  of  the  students  were 
interviewed  individually,  either  face-to-face  or  by  phone.  In  the 
other  middle  school  students  from  two  classes,  one  "normal"  and 
one  "advanced"  were  group-inter\'iewed. 

Students  and  parents  from  four  vocational  school  were  also 
interviewed:  a public  commercial  school  in  Taipei  City,  a private 
home  economics  school  in  Taipei  County,  a private  industry 
school  in  Taipei  county,  and  a private  nursing  school  in  Taipei 
City. 

1 0.  "The  private  sector  has  contributed  a lot  to  the  country's  schooling. 
It  is  not  ethical  to  drive  them  out  of  business.  Instead  the 
government  should  be  grateful  for  their  contribution  and  help 
them  financially".  (Interview  with  Chin-Ji  Wu,  head  of  the 
Dcpailmcnt  of  Vocational  and  Tcclmical  Education,  Ministiy  of 
Education). 

Current  discussion  of  private  schooling  centers  on 
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deregulation  of  the  sector  (as  opposed  to  the  current  tight 
regulation  of  the  sector  by  MOE).  The  implicit  goal  of  such 
discussion  is  to  encourage  greater  provision  of  private  schooling. 

1 1 . Such  a reform  has  precedents.  In  1987  nine  (state)  normal  teachers 
colleges  were  upgraded  to  degree-granting  teachers  colleges. 

12.  e.g.,  a national  health  care  system  was  implemented  in  March 
1995  and  a system  of  monthly  allowances  for  the  elderly  has  been 
introduced  by  the  DPP  for  residents  of  Taipei  City.  The  national 
government  also  proposed  social  aid  for  the  elderly  poor  in  1996. 

13.  While  such  reforms  do  threaten  existing  private  vocational 
schools,  the  removal  of  secondary  level  capacity  of  junior  colleges 
as  such  institutions  become  more  clearly  third-level  institutions 
would  remove  capacity  from  the  secondary  vocational  sector. 

14.  If  the  value  of  such  vouchers  was  set  in  a way  that  created  more  or 
less  parity  between  the  private  costs  of  attending  the  10th  grade  in 
the  public  and  private  sectors,  the  infusion  of  funding  into  the 
private  sector  would  go  a long  way  to  enhancing  the  quality  of 
private  schooling. 
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Abstract 

Even  though  sophisticated  discussion  of  the  nature  of  scientific  claims 
is  taking  place  in  the  academy,  public  school  teachers  of  science  and 
mathematics  may  harbor  naive  assumptions  about  the  way  that 
scientific  processes  function  to  construct  the  "truth."  Reluctant  to 
change  their  prior  assumptions  about  science,  such  teachers  may 
become  vulnerable  to  infbnnation  technologies  (including  "low-tcch" 
media  such  as  textbooks  and  films)  that  construe  science  as  a 
collection  of  facts.  An  on-line  lesson  about  constructivism  provided  a 
forum  in  which  a group  of  teachers  revealed  well-established 
epistemologies  seemingly  inimical  to  the  principles  of  conceptual 
change  teaching.  Further,  the  strategies  used  by  the  teachers  to  quell  a 
potentially  interesting  debate  provided  preliminaiy  evidence  of 
differences  in  the  motives  for  communication  in  virtual,  in  conlra.st  to 
real,  communities. 
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"The  teaching  of  mathematics  and  science  is  often 
authoritarian;  and  this  is  antithetical  not  only  to  the 
principles  of  radical/democratic  pedagogy  but  to  the 
principles  of  science  itself.  No  wonder  most  Americans  can't 
distinguish  between  science  and  pseudoscience;  their  science 
teachers  have  never  given  them  any  rational  grounds  for 
doing  so. . . . Is  it  then  any  surprise  that  36%  of  Americans 
believe  in  telepathy  . . . ?"  (Sokal,  1996) 


Introduction 


Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  science  and  science  education 
are  familiar  with  controversies  involving  science  and  the  role  of 
science  in  society.  Recent  decades  have  seen  concern  over  the  link 
between  science  and  the  military,  threats  to  the  environment  posed  by 
new  technology,  and  the  implications  of  advances  in  biotechnology. 
Conflicts  between  science  and  organized  religion,  such  as  the  ongoing 
battles  around  the  topic  of  evolution,  also  occur  (Gould,  1980; 

Montagu,  1984;  Nelkin,  1982)  Whereas  the  issues  raised  by  these 
conflicts  are  important,  they  do  not  strike  at  the  foundations  of  science. 
Rather,  while  assuming— sometimes  in  a naive  way— the 
epistemological  claims  of  science,  they  question  its  uses  and 
applications. 

Fundamentally  different,  though,  is  the  battle  currently  taking 
place,  described  by  some  as  the  "science  wars"  (McMillen,  1996).  This 
debate  does  not  focus  primarily  on  the  ways  that  science  will  be  used 
or  on  how  science  threatens  certain  theological  beliefs.  Fundamentally 
more  radical,  this  discussion  questions  the  foundational  claim  of 
science,  that  science  can  provide  an  objective  view  of  the  physical 
world. 

Advanced  by  scholars  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities  who 
study  and  describe  the  cultural,  social,  and  political  influences  on 
science,  this  discussion  often  calls  upon  arguments  from  postmodernist 
philosophy.  These  arguments  concern  our  ability  as  human  beings  to 
separate  knowledge  of  the  world  from  our  personal  and  social 
constructions  of  it.  Postmodernists  suggest  that  we  each  play  an 
important  role  in  constructing  our  own  reality.  Given  the  importance 
of  different  social  and  cultural  influences— language  being  the  foremost 
example— our  individual  realities  cannot  be  expected  to  coincide.  On 
this  view,  scientists  have  always  been  and  continue  to  be  as  vulnerable 
as  the  rest  of  us  to  the  influences  of  personal  experience,  culture,  and 
language.  Whereas  scientific  interpretations  of  the  world  may  be  more 
systematic  than  non-  scientific  interpretations,  they  are  not  necessarily 
more  true.  This  argument,  of  course,  challenges  the  privileged  role  of 
science  as  the  sole  interpreter  of  the  "real  world"  (Anderson,  1990). 

The  recent  "Sokal  controversy"  provided  dramatic  evidence  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  "science  wars"  are  now  escalating.  Physicist  Alan 
Sokal  submitted  an  article  questioning  the  objective  basis  of  science  to 
the  journal.  Social  Text,  an  important  postmodern  journal  (Berkowit/, 
1996).  His  article  expressed  many  of  the  ideas  and  views  held  by 
postmodemists  and  caiTied  the  additional  cachet  of  being  written  by  a 
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scientist.  Shortly  after  the  article  was  published,  Sokal  published  a 
second  article  revealing  the  first  as  a hoax.  According  to  Sokal,  his  aim 
in  perpetrating  the  hoax  was  to  challenge  the  academic  standards  of 
those  scholars  who  endorse  and  contribute  to  postmodern  theory.  In 
his  view,  the  editorial  board's  decision  to  publish  his  first  article  was 
proof  of  the  slipshod  standards  and  gullibility  of  scholars  in  the 
postmodern  camp. 

Because  this  controversy  has  widened,  now  encompassing  a 
number  of  academics  from  different  disciplines  and  universities 
(McMillen,  1996),  we  wondered  what  meaning  it  might  hold  for  the 
classroom  science  teacher.  Academics  are  raising  and  debating 
fundamental  questions  about  the  nature  and  status  of  science.  Should 
public  school  science  teachers  remain  unaware  of  the  issues  being 
raised?  Should  they  remain  distant  from  these  important  discussions? 

Recently  we  had  the  opportunity  to  introduce  at  least  some 
aspects  of  the  discussion  to  a group  of  science  and  mathematics 
teachers.  Whereas  we  did  not  plan  to  discuss  the  "science  wars"  per  se 
or  to  review  the  Sokal  controversy,  we  did  hope  to  engender 
discussion  of  some  of  the  underlying  questions;  "How  do  we,  as 
individuals,  come  to  judge  what  is  or  is  not  science?"  "What  are  the 
boundaries  that  we  establish  for  our  personal  beliefs?"  "Do  these 
boundaries  coincide  with  those  set  by  science?"  It  was  our  intention, 
through  the  medium  of  an  on-line  course-part  of  a project  with  which 
we  were  involved-to  ask  teachers  these  questions,  evoking  discussion 
of  foundational  issues  and  relating  these  issues  to  the  practice  of 
teaching  science. 

Background 

The  on-line  course  was  part  of  the  West  Virginia  K-12  Ruralnet 
project,  an  NSF  funded  initiative  whose  primary  work  was  to  train  and 
assist  West  Virginia  science  and  mathematics  teachers  to  use  the 
Internet  in  a variety  of  ways  that  enhance  classroom  instruction.  1 Over 
the  forty-two  months  of  its  duration,  the  project  worked  with 
approximately  1000  teachers  from  throughout  the  state  and  from  every 
grade  level. 

In  its  initial  phase,  the  project  provided  a two-week  summer 
training  session  to  a group  of  approximately  40  teachers  who  were 
selected  to  serve  as  teacher-leaders  over  the  course  of  the  project. 

These  teacher-leaders  also  participated  in  two  on-line  courses,  for 
graduate  credit,  offered  through  the  two  universities  involved  in  the 
project.  Whereas  the  fall  on-line  course  focused  on  the  practice  and 
development  of  Internet  skills,  such  as  the  use  of  e-mail,  listservs,  and 
gopher,  the  spring  course  concentrated  on  the  use  of  Internet  resources 
in  the  classroom. 

Following  guidelines  set  forth  in  West  Virginia's  new  Science 
Curriculum  Framework,  the  Ruralnet  project  advocated  a 
constiiictivisl  approach  to  science  leaching.  Constructivism  not  only 
provides  a philosophical  framework  for  the  teaching  of  science,  but,  as 
we  will  discuss  below,  offers  special  lessons  for  the  use  of  the  Internet 
in  the  classroom.  It  is  this  notion  of  constructivism  that  lies  at  the  heart 
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of  the  "science  wars"  as  well.  Constructivism  raises  questions  about 
how  our  own  experiences,  ideas,  and  concepts  affect  what  we  come  to 
know  through  science.  It  challenges  conventions  of  science  instruction 
that  represent  science  as  an  absolute  and  objective  picture  of  the  world. 

Guided  by  this  approach,  we  decided  that  the  initial  lesson  for  the 
course  would  involve  the  teacher-leaders  in  an  exercise  that 
implemented  constructivist  philosophy  through  conceptual  change 
teaching.  Simply  stated,  conceptual  change  teaching  suggests  that 
learning  situations  involve  the  following  steps:  (1)  allowing  the  learner 
to  state  his  or  her  initial  concept  of  a particular  phenomenon,  (2) 
engaging  in  evidence  gathering  and  discourse,  debating  the  merits  of 
different  concepts,  and  (3)  restating  more  adequate  concepts  (Posner, 
Strike,  Hewson,  Gertzog,  1982)  This,  of  course,  is  an  iterative  process, 
continuing  as  long  as  lime  permits.  Learners  continue  to  develop  their 
concepts  through  the  process  of  examination  and  discourse. 

We  adopted  these  steps  as  the  basis  for  the  lesson.  We  would  first 
provide  the  teacher-leaders  with  a topic  and  ask  them  to  post  their 
initial  concept  of  that  topic.  The  next  few  weeks  would  consist  of 
gathering  evidence,  posting  that  evidence,  engaging  in  online 
discourse,  and  restating  concepts.  The  teacher- leaders  would  post  a 
final  conception  and  then  address  several  questions  regarding  how  and 
why  they  experienced  conceptual  change. 

A good  deal  of  consideration  was  given  to  the  topic  we  would 
discuss.  As  different  phenomena  were  suggested,  we  noticed  that 
several  criteria  were  emerging: 

• The  topic  should  engender  discussion  about  the  nature  of  science, 
the  scientific  method,  or  what  constitutes  scientific  evidence. 

• The  topic  should  not  be  one  where  a few  experts  might  dominate 
the  discussion  by  providing  the  one  "right"  answer  or 
explanation. 

• The  topic  should  be  one  about  which  all  teacher-leaders  might 
feel  confident  in  offering  opinions. 

• The  topic  should  be  one  to  which  all  teacher-leaders  should  have 
had  some  exposure:  we  should  avoid  esoteric,  little-known  areas 
of  knowledge. 

• The  topic  should  be  somewhat  controversial,  but  not  one  in  which 
individuals  might  place  a high  degree  of  value;  for  example,  the 
topic  of  creationism  might  threaten  religious  beliefs. 

• The  topic  should  not  be  one  for  which  the  teacher-leaders  would 
be  able  to  go  to  a book  to  find  out  what  they  think  they  should 
know. 

• There  should  be  a good  deal  of  infomiation  conceming  the  topic 
available  on  the  Internet. 

• And  perhaps  most  important,  this  topic  should  be  compelling 
enough  to  engage  people  in  on-line  conversation. 

The  topic  wc  chose  was  psychic  phenomena  (i.c.,  fortune  telling, 
ghosts,  channeling,  and  so  on).  In  addition  to  meeting  our  criteria,  this 
topic  also  was  timely:  news  had  just  come  out  concerning  the 
expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  by  the  Defense  Department  Ibi 
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psychic  investigations;  a recent  broadcast  of  NOVA,  the 
science-oriented  television  show,  had  discussed  the  evidence  for 
various  psychic  phenomena;  and  commercials  advertising  psychic 
"readings"  were  becoming  fairly  common  on  television  and  radio. 

We  also  suspected  that  the  teacher-leaders  might  have  some 
personal  anecdotes  or  feel  comfortable  in  sharing  some 
"friend-of-a-friend"  stories  in  regard  to  this  topic.  Whereas  the  topic  is 
controversial,  we  felt  that  it  would  not  be  threatening.  We  did  not 
believe  that  it  would  be  linked  to  value  issues,  such  as  religion  or 
politics.  It  also  seemed  to  be  a fairly  easy  topic  to  discuss,  not 
requiring  technical  knowledge  or  a specialized  vocabulary.  We 
suspected  that  there  would  be  few,  if  any,  authorities  on  the  topic 
among  the  teacher- leaders.  Additionally,  there  is  a great  deal  of 
information  available  on  the  Internet  in  regard  to  this  topic  (Sheaffer, 
1996).  There  are  numerous  sites  for  skeptics  and  believers,  as  well  as 
for  the  just  plain  curious. 

Furthermore,  the  topic  certainly  applies  to  science,  perhaps  even 
challenging  conventional  wisdom  about  what  might  constitute 
scientific  method,  reasoning,  and  evidence.  Many  of  the  Internet  sites 
dealing  with  this  topic  provide  data,  discuss  research,  and  "look" 
scientific  (e.g.,  Princeton  Engineering  Anomalies  Research,  on-line), 
yet  the  majority  of  scientists  are  skeptical  of  many  of  the  claims  made 
by  these  investigators  (Schick  & Vaughn,  1995.)  In  fact,  the  scientific 
appearance  of  some  questionable  sites  raises  a critical  issue  we  had  not 
considered  in  our  initial  thoughts  on  bringing  the  "science  wars"  to 
classroom  teachers.  If  the  written  word  carries  power,  what  kind  of 
power  is  carried  by  the 

animated-graphical-hypertexted-morphed-video-clipped  word?  The 
World  Wide  Web  provides  a very  large  audience  to  just  about  anyone 
who  can  put  up  an  attractive  web  page.  As  teachers  browse  pages  (or 
use  search  engines  to  locate  sites  related  to  various  science  topics)  how 
will  they  be  able  to  judge  what  is  "good"  science  as  opposed  to  what  is 
"bad"  science? 

In  summary,  we  felt  that  the  subject  of  psychic  phenomena  met 
our  criteria  very  well.  It  would  provide  a good  test  case  for  the 
application  of  constructivism  (and  conceptual  change  teaching)  to  the 
use  of  the  Internet  in  the  c’ossroom.  Learners  would  not  be  given 
meaning;  they  would  construct  meaning  through  a process  of  social 
negotiation.  This  is  where  the  true  value  of  the  Internet  in  this 
e.xperiment  became  obvious.  How  else  could  we  engage  over  40 
teachers,  from  different  grade  levels  and  from  throughout  the  state,  in 
social  negotiation?  What  other  environment  offered  such  a forum?  The 
participants  had  common  access  to  a vast  amount  of  information  and 
the  ability  to  communicate  almost  instantaneously  with  a relatively 
large  number  of  peers. 

The  exercise  would  also  provide  the  teachers  with  a framework 
from  which  they  might  view  the  "science  wars."  Without  some 
experiential  grounding,  the  claims  of  the  postmodernists  seem  to  be 
without  merit  and  would  most  likely  be  dismissed  without 
consideration.  Teachers  anned  with  the  experience  of  seeing  how  their 
own  Gonstmetions  arc  detennined  and  changed  would  he  more  likely 
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to  gain  from  theoretical  exchanges  about  the  nature  of  science  and  its 
epistemological  claims. 

Response  to  the  Lesson 

We  started  the  lesson  with  a discussion  of  its  aims, 
acknowledging  explicitly  that  the  topic— psychic  abilities— provided  a 
case  in  point.  We  indicated  in  our  opening  messages  that  the  activities 
involved  in  the  lesson  had  more  to  do  with  constructivism  than  with 
psychic  abilities  per  se.  We  asked  the  teachers  to  suspend  their 
disbelief  and  to  view  the  lesson  as  a simulation  of  conceptual  change 
teaching. 

Despite  what  we  thought  to  be  a forthright  yet  inviting 
introduction  to  the  lesson,  the  teachers  were  not  especially  receptive. 
They  were  neither  interested  in  its  constructivist  focus  nor  accepting  of 
its  incorporation  of  psychic  abilities  as  the  example  of  a controversial 
topic.  Several  teachers  claimed  that  the  lesson  was  a "joke"  or  a "waste 
of  time",  and  a number  of  them  found  the  topics  (both  the  topic  of 
psychic  abilities  and  the  topic  of  constructivism)  "irrelevant",  "lacking 
in  interest",  and  "useless"  for  them  as  teachers.  This  disposition, 
shared  among  many  of  the  discussants,  may  have  been  responsible  for 
their  reluctance  to  engage  with  the  lesson  in  the  playful,  yet  serious, 
manner  that  we  had  hoped  they  would  embrace.  Despite  their 
reluctance,  the  teachers  did  undertake  a rudimentary  discussion  of  the 
topic,  which  revealed  their  general  stance  toward  psychic  abilities, 
their  strategies  of  argument,  and  a surprising  but  important 
recontextualization  of  the  issues  at  stake. 

Analysis  of  the  e-mail  exchange  revealed  that,  in  general,  the 
teachers  expressed  one  of  three  possible  stances  toward  psychic 
abilities.  Some  teachers  adopted  a stance  of  uncritical  rejection.  One 
teacher's  characterization  exemplifies  this  approach:  "there  is  no  such 
thing  as  psychic  ability  ...  I believe  my  statement  to  be  undeniable". 
Another  stance  embodied  uncritical  acceptance,  characterized  by 
statements  such  as  the  following:  "although  rare  ...  psychic  abilities  do 
exist  in  certain  individuals".  Despite  the  fact  that  these  two  stances 
represent  contrasting  opinions,  neither  is  critical  because  neither 
depends  upon  nor  calls  for  warrant  of  any  type.  Both  approaches  tend 
to  conflate  opinion  with  true  belief,  and  most  of  the  teachers  seemed 
willing  to  treat  unsupported  opinion  as  sufficient  warrant  in  and  of 
itself.  A third  approach  invoked  open-mindedness  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  psychic  abilities.  Some  of  the  teachers  who  took  this 
approach  did  so  because  they  did  not  have  a definitive  position  about 
the  topic—  they  spoke  of  "not  closing  doors".  Others  seemed  to  adopt  it 
because  they  subscribed  definitively  to  a "scientific"  way  of  thinking, 
construing  science  as  a method  that  "always  allows  for  the  possibility" 
of  new  discoveries.  Under  this  latter  constmetion,  the  vci'y  process  of 
science  would  require  the  teachers  to  take  a skeptical  rather  than  a 
dogmatic  stance  toward  the  question. 

After  making  their  initial  claims  about  psychic  abilitic.s,  the 
teachers  provided  arguments  to  elaborate  their  positions.  These 
arguments  tended  to  be  naive,  in  that  they  almost  always  belittled  the 
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possible  merits  of  opposing  positions.  For  example,  one  teacher 
argued,  "I  cannot  in  all  seriousness,  believe  that  'my  personal  psychic' 
can  tell  me  what  lies  ahead  for  $2,50  for  the  first  minute...."  By 
equating  all  psychics  with  "my  personal  psychic",  this  teacher 
challenged  the  seriousness  of  any  claim  that  psychic  abilities  might 
really  exist. 

Most  of  the  arguments  provided  by  the  teachers  subscribed  to  this 
general  perspective,  though  there  were  some  interesting  variations.  A 
number  of  teachers  chose  to  "explain  away"  psychic  abilities  rather 
than  to  give  reasons  for  believing  that  such  abilities  are  not  real. 
According  to  one  teacher,  "a  large  quantity  of  so-called  'psychic 
experiences'  are  schemes  to  make  money."  Others  called  them 
"delusions","coincidences",  "good  guessing,"  "scams",  "hunches",  and 
"our  own  subconscious  controlling  our  minds".  These 
characterizations,  which  constituted  the  most  prevalent  claims  made 
over  the  course  of  the  entire  discussion,  served  to  distance  the  teachers 
from  the  topic,  keeping  them  somehow  immune  frcm  it.  This  strategy 
was  surprising  in  light  of  the  fact  that  a few  participants  did  engage  the 
question  earnestly  and  offered  some  compelling  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue.  Teachers  who  distanced  themselves  from  the  earnest 
thread  of  the  discussion  tended  to  marginalize  the  efforts  of  those  who 
remained  engaged. 

One  of  the  arguments,  offered  by  two  or  three  of  the  teachers  who 
took  the  discussion  seriously,  attempted  to  account  for  the  possibility 
that  psychic  abilities  might  exist.  These  teachers  argued  that  intuition 
was  part  of  everyday  experience  and  that  psychic  abilities  might, 
therefore,  involve  extraordinary  intuitive  talent.  They  also  made  the 
claim  that  the  brain  had  "uncharted  reaches"  that  might  house  abilities 
as  yet  undisclosed. 

The  most  sophisticated  arguments  offered  in  the  discussion  took 
an  inquiring  stance  and  tended  to  invoke  the  scientific  method  as  a 
truth  test  for  the  claims  made  by  psychics  or  by  those  who  believe  that 
psychic  abilities  exist.  Teachers  who  argued  from  this  vantage  seemed 
to  maintain  that  the  burden  of  scientific  proof  fell  to  those  making 
claims  about  powers  that  were  not  within  everyone's  experience. 
According  to  one  teacher,  "extraordinary  claims  of  any  sort  require 
extraordinary  proof"  Another  teacher  called  for  controlled 
experiments  with  replicable  findings.  And  another  suggested  that  the 
scientific  community  had  already  reached  consensus  on  the  question. 
Though  different,  these  arguments  all  spoke  to  the  requirement  that 
such  questions  be  approached  both  publicly  a-  \ systematically. 

A less  sophisticated,  but  still  serious,  for  of  argument  relied  on 
personal  warrant.  This  approach  was  used  by  teachers  arguing  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  Several  female  teachers  spoke  of  "mothers' 
intuition"  as  an  almost-psychic  experience.  Others  recounted 
experiences  of  clairvoyance  that  could  not  be  explained  in 
conventional  temis.  And  a few  teachers  used  the  fact  that  they  had 
never  had  psychic  experiences  or  seen  demonstrations  of  psychic 
abilities  as  evidence  that  such  experiences  and  abilities  do  not  exist. 

A final  class  of  arguments  relied  on  a fallacy  know  n as  "the 
fallacy  of  accident".  In  this  case,  teachers  argued  from  the  general  to 
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the  particular  without  attending  to  the  specifics  of  the  particular 
circumstances.  For  example,  one  teacher  claimed  that  if  psychic 
abilities  exist  then  "I  do  not  think  some  tragedies  like  the  Oklahoma 
bombing  or  the  Challenger  explosion  would  occur".  This  reasoning 
suggests  that  the  existence  of  tragedies  renders  impossible  the 
existence  of  psychic  abilities  that  might  predict  such  tragedies.  It 
doesn't  take  into  account  the  variety  of  possible  conditions  that  could 
mediate  the  direct  connection  between  any  prediction  and  the  actual 
event  or  the  circumstances  that  might  keep  any  such  prediction  from 
being  made,  on  the  one  hand,  or  becoming  public  knowledge,  on  the 
other. 

Rather  than  arguing  about  the  existence  of  psychic  abilities,  a few 
teachers  sought  to  reframe  the  question  in  ways  that  we  never 
anticipated.  These  teachers  contextualized  the  question  within  the 
spiritual  rather  than  the  empirical  domain  and  then  used  Biblical  text 
to  warrant  their  views  about  it.  One  teacher  wrote;  "I  do  not  have  any 
scientific  evidence  for  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  psychic 
abilities.  However,  as  a Christian  and  a believer  in  the  biblical  records 
presented  in  the  Bible,  I would  have  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
psychic  abilities."  Another  teacher,  accepting  the  Biblical  claims  for 
the  existence  of  such  abilities,  cited  Leviticus  18:10-12  as  a caution 
against  the  use  of  such  abilities:  "Let  no  one  be  found  among  you  ... 
who  practices  divination  or  sorcery  ...  or  who  is  a medium  or  spirit  or 
who  consults  the  dead.  Anyone  who  does  these  things  is  detestable  to 
the  Lord...."  As  with  some  of  the  other  argumentative  strategies  used, 
this  recontextualization  of  the  question  assumed  a stance  that  was  so 
definitive  that  it  served  to  protect  teachers  from  the  discussion  rather 
than  involving  them  in  it. 

This  stance,  as  it  was  articulated  in  response  to  the  original 
version  of  the  question  as  well  as  to  the  recontextualized  version, 
managed  to  render  as  unarguable  a topic  that  the  lesson  identified  as 
prototypically  arguable.  It  clearly  transformed  the  nature  of  a dialogue 
that  was  supposed  to  constitute  and  exemplify  "constructivist" 
teaching  and  learning.  It  is  not  clear  to  us  whether  or  not  this 
transformation  was  intended  by  the  teachers  as  a way  to  defeat  the 
premises  of  the  lesson.  But  it  does  seem  apparent  that  their 
assumptions,  dispositions,  and  modes  of  arguing  actually  had  this 
effect. 

At  the  end  of  the  lesson,  the  teachers  were  so  distressed  by  the 
discussion  that  they  were  unwilling  to  respond  to  our  efforts  to  debrief. 
We  had  hoped  that  the  dialogue  about  psychic  abilities  would  provide 
a shared  experience  from  which  we  might  all  examine  the  practice  of 
conceptual  change  teaching.  The  most  vocal  of  the  teachers,  however, 
made  clear  their  displeasure  with  constructivism,  identifying  it  as  an 
esoteric  theory  with  little  practical  import  for  public  school 
classrooms.  If  there  were  teachers  in  the  group  who  were  supportive  of 
constructivism,  the  tenor  of  the  discussion  was  sufficiently  hostile  to 
insure  their  silence. 

Using  the  Internet  to  Assist  Meaning-Making 
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As  the  result  of  this  less-than-successful  lesson,  we  learned  a 
number  of  things  about  the  nature  of  discourse  and  the  ways  that  Internet 
use  can  interfere  with  it.  First,  we  received  an  important  reminder  about 
the  strength  of  prior  assumptions.  Working  from  a constructivist 
vantage,  this  was  no  surprise  in  a theoretical  sense.  But  we  did  not 
anticipate  the  important  difference  between  specific  naive  assumptions 
and  well-formed,  intemally-consistent  sets  of  assumptions  based  on 
alternate  world  views.  In  short,  we  found  that,  among  many  of  the 
teachers,  prior  constructions  of  reality  (and  of  science  and  also  of 
discourse)  were  not  sufficiently  piecemeal  to  admit  conceptual  change. 
Rather,  the  coherence  of  their  views— the  religious  beliefs  of  some  of  the 
teachers  as  well  as  the  pedagogical  beliefs  of  most  of  them— made  them 
resistant  to  the  cognitive  dissonance  that  the  lesson  attempted  to 
provoke.  Put  another  way,  the  teachers’  prior  assumptions  were 
sufficiently  elaborate  and  functional  as  to  make  assimilation  relatively 
easy  and  accommodation  almost  impossible.  Thus  the  social  negotiation 
that  we  had  hoped  to  stimulate  was  rejected  because  it  stood  outside  of 
the  belief  systems  of  the  teachers.  In  a very  real  sense,  discourse  of  this 
type  did  not  exist  for  them. 

Obviously,  the  clash  of  belief  systems  characterizes  all  discourse, 
not  just  the  discussions  that  the  Internet  permits  to  take  place.  But, 
because  of  their  nature,  virtual  discussions  in  virtual  communities  may 
pose  particular  dangers  to  discourse  in  general.  Unlike  physical 
communities,  virtual  ones  share  no  common  ground  in  the  very  literal 
sense.2  Grounded  in  other  shared  purpose  (e.g.,  the  cultivation  of  a 
neighborhood  that  belongs  to  everyone),  physical  communities  allow 
multiple  perspectives  to  exist  side  by  side,  interacting  and  having  cross- 
influences over  long  periods  of  time.  Members  of  physical  communities 
have  some  stake  in  maintaining  a peaceful  way  of  life,  and  they  offer 
shared  activity  as  a solace  for  the  losses  encountered  in  clashes  over 
belief  But  the  stakes  in  virtual  discussions  are  not  very  high,  and  the 
requirements  for  mannerliness  are,  therefore,  formal  rather  than  implicit. 
Furthermore,  in  the  absence  of  the  physical  encounter,  virtual 
discussions  reduce  all  discourse  to  mere  words.  The  relationship 
between  words  and  a way  of  life  is  lost  in  this  forum.  This  loss  is 
important  because  it  reinforces  the  already  rampant  alienation  and 
narcissism  of  our  late  twentieth  century  society— supporting  the  logically 
insupportable  argument  that  all  beliefs  have  an  equal  claim  to  truth,  that 
all  values  are  equally  good,  and  that  personal  inclination  is  the  final 
arbiter  of  both  truth  and  merit. 

Added  to  this  disturbing  circumstance  are  other  features  of  virtual 
life  that  we  observed  to  become  animated  in  the  lesson  on  psychic 
phenomena.  Important  among  these  features  was  the  tendency  of  the 
Internet  to  disable  efforts  to  distinguish  between  reputable  and 
disreputable  sources  of  infonnation  (see  e.g.,  Burbules,  1996).  Almost 
anyone  can  have  a web  pag-,  and  almost  anyone  can  post  a message  to  a 
discussion  list.  Moreover,  these  artifacts  can  take  the  fomi  of  very 
credible-looking  products.  At  the  same  time  such  products  need  not 
contribute  anything  of  substance;  they  can  mislead  unintentionally  or 
intentionally. 

Some  commentators  suggest  that  this  feature  democratizes 
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discourse,  and  it  may  indeed  have  this  effect;  but  the  caveats  necessary 
to  accommodate  this  type  of  democratization  may  be  so  intrusive  as  to 
inoculate  all  discussion  from  credibility.  Without  having  traditional 
sources  of  intellectual  authority  to  rely  on,  one  might  as  well  invent 
reality  capriciously.  An  alternative,  of  course,  is  to  hope  that  everyone 
will  become  sufficiently  knowledgeable,  critical,  and  sophisticated  so  as 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  routinely  among  the  multiplicity  of  competing 
truth  claims.  From  our  experiences  with  this  lesson,  however,  we  suspect 
that  a third  strategy  may  have  wide  currency:  In  the  face  of  multiple, 
incompatible,  and  seductive  truth  claims,  people  may  very  well  do  what 
the  teachers  in  our  group  did~retreat  more  deeply  into  their  previously 
held  belief  systems,  shield  these  systems  from  intellectual  challenges, 
and  refuse  to  entertain  serious  argument  across  assumptions. 

Implications  for  Science  Teaching 


The  approach  taken  by  the  teacher-leaders  with  whom  we  worked 
effectively  removed  them  from  discussions  about  the  nature  of  science 
and  scientific  claims  (cf  Pomeroy,  1993).  These  discussions,  however, 
may  be  critical  to  informed  practice  of  science  education  since  they 
implicate  both  the  method  and  the  findings  of  science.  Scientists--no 
matter  what  their  take  on  the  "science  wars"— avoid  the  naive  claim  that 
science  establishes  an  infallible  canon  of  natural  law.  Notably, 
proponents  on  either  side  of  the  debate  promote  more  subtle  and 
sophisticated  views  of  science  than  our  teacher-leaders  v/ere  willing  to 
entertain.  This  circumstance  is  more  troubling  than  the  "science  wars" 
themselves,  which,  after  all,  entail  thoughtful,  dynamic  regard  for  an 
important  realm  of  human  inquiry. 

At  a time  when  science  teachers  need  to  be  increasingly  careful  in 
sifting  through  vast  arrays  of  information,  reliance  on  established  "fact" 
seems  to  be  a most  unfortunate  anachronism.  Encouraged  to  accept 
constructivist  aproaches,  science  and  math  teachers  still  cling  to 
traditional  rote  and  text-based  methods  (Besvinick,  1988; 
Gess-Newsome  & Lederman,  1991;  Stigler  & Hiebert,  1997).  Although 
structural  constraints  clearly  do  keep  science  and  math  teachers  from 
changing  their  instructional  methods  to  incorporate  constructivist 
practices  (e.g.,  Keiser,  & Lambdin,  1996),  our  investigation  suggests 
that  their  prior  beliefs  about  science  teaching  and  about  the  nature  of 
science  itself  may  constitute  another-possibly  more 
formidable— impediment  to  change. 


Notes 
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real  communities  and  arbitrai7  groupings  of  people  (c.g..  in 
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classrooms,  in  the  work  place,  on  the  freeway). 
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Critical  Evaluation  for  Education  Reform 

Gisele  A.  Waters 
Auburn  University 

Abstract 

The  school  reform  movement  has  done  little  to  provide  an 
accurate  analysis  of  the  production  of  inequality  or  the  reproduction  of 
social  injustice  in  the  public  schools  or  the  larger  social  order.  The 
ideology  that  influences  this  movement  has  often  prevented  the 
realization  of  any  notion  of  an  egalitarian  ideal,  the  elimination  of 
inequality,  or  the  improvement  of  those  who  are  least  well-off.  I ask 
educators  and  evaluators  of  education  reform  efforts  to  reconsider 
critically  their  roles  in  social  science  research,  to  reclaim  the 
battleground  of  public  school  reform  by  focusing  on  the  democratic 
purpose  of  public  schooling,  and  the  institutional  problems  in 
educational  programs  and  practice  that  often  inhibit  action  toward  this 
ideal.  The  first  part  of  this  article  includes  an  extensive  argument 
explaining  the  "why"  of  critical  evaluation.  The  theoretical  literature 
on  inquiry  in  science  and  social  science,  the  ideology  of  critical  theory, 
critical  social  psychology,  and  Freirean  pedagogy  are  consulted  as 
additional  tools  for  augmenting  the  practice,  policies,  and 
responsibilities  of  evaluators  in  education.  I review  three 
contemporary  perspectives  of  evaluation  in  order  to  begin  rethinking 
the  purposes  and  functions  that  evaluation  serves  in  education.  It  also 
demonstrates  how  mainstream  and  contemporary  evaluations  can  be 
used  to  serve  a particular  set  of  social  and  political  values.  The  second 
part  of  this  article  begins  a preliminary  journey  toward  describing  the 
"how"  of  critical  evaluation.  Critical  evaluators  can  fight  for  social 
justice  by  combining  the  merit  criteria  of  state  and  federal  public 
education  law,  and  the  methods  of  an  adversary  oriented  evaluation  in 
order  to  transform  educational  environments  that  serve  the  future 
potentials  of  all  children.  Therefore  education  involves  the  practice  of 
freedom,  the  means  by  which  men  and  women  deal  critically  and 
creatively  with  reality  and  discover  how  to  participate  in  the 
transformation  of  their  world  (Freire,  1985). 

The  Argument  for  Critical  Evaluation  of  Education 

Reform 

Part  I:  The  "Why"  of  Critical  Evaluation 

Schools  arc  inextricably  linked  to  the  communities  they  sci  ve 
through  social,  political,  economic,  and  cultural  interests.  To  better 
comprehend  public  education,  the  socio-cultural,  political,  and 
hierarchical  relationships  that  transpire  within  the  school  as  well  as 
within  the  community  must  be  linked  to  the  broader  political  and 
economic  issues  of  society  at  large  (Ogbu.  & Matute-Bianchi,  in 
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press).  To  begin  to  realize  the  possibility  for  reforming  public 
education,  and  to  begin  fighting  for  social  justice  in  education, 
especially  for  those  children  who  are  disadvantaged,  we  must  first 
re-examine  the  historical  nature  of  the  problems  of  education  and  the 
communities  in  which  these  schools  exist  (Noll,  1997). 

Education  Reform 

School  reform  reports  in  the  1980s  and  early  1990s  served  to 
spotlight  the  nature  and  the  function  of  public  schooling  and  attempted 
to  delineate  a specific  relationship  between  broader  social,  economic, 
political,  and  cultural  interests.  IG'etovics,  Farber,  and  Armaline  (1991) 
state  that  many  of  the  reports  argued  in  favor  of  a wide  range  of 
additive  reforms  such  as  increased  testing,  more  homework,  a longer 
school  year,  a longer  school  day,  and  the  internalization  of  an 
extensive  list  of  cultural  facts.  Others  suggested  a plethora  of  technical 
solutions  for  the  challenges  facing  public  schools,  ranging  from  the 
addition  or  reduction  of  certain  educational  requirements  for  teachers, 
to  the  addition  of  specific  course  requirements  to  the  public  school 
curriculum  (Noll,  1997).  For  the  most  part,  the  reform  efforts  have 
been  driven  by  what  Barth  (1986)  called  perseverence  of  list  logic  and 
what  Giroux  (1988)  has  called  the  ideology  of  the  quick  fix. 

Berliner  and  Biddle  (1997)  suggest  that  there  are  data  that 
illuminate  the  untenable  assumptions  on  which  much  of  the  school 
reform  movement  is  based.  Similar  to  Kozol  (1991)  they  also  suggest 
that  much  of  the  school  reform  movement  is  wrongheaded,  and  that 
some  of  these  reform  efforts  are  thinly  disguised  elitist  attempts  to  get 
rid  of  public  education,  to  protect  the  privilege  such  individuals  have 
already  bestowed  upon  their  children.  Coming  from  a radical  social 
theorist  perspective,  these  claims  might  be  completely  dismissed;  but 
Berliner  is  identified  by  the  scientific  community  as  a respected, 
traditional  educational  psychologist.  Berliner  and  Biddle  also  draw  on 
the  work  of  the  systems  analysis  department  of  a national  laboratory 
that  was  under  authorization  of  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations. 

Berliner  and  Biddle's  book.  The  Manufactured  Crisis  (1997), 
was  partly  written  to  help  dispel  some  of  the  myths  and  distorted 
evidence  that  federal  politicians  were  creating  about  public  education. 
Berliner  and  Biddle  examine  the  real  problems  of  education  that  have 
too  often  been  masked.  These  authors  add  credence  to  the  notion  that 
some  proposals  for  educational  reform  reflect  only  the  personal 
experiences  or  prejudices  of  legislators,  and  that  some  are  based  on 
misunderstandings  about  schools  and  the  problems  of  education.  For 
these  reasons,  many  programs  intended  to  "improve"  our  schools  turn 
out  to  have  little  detectable  effect  or,  worse,  end  up  creating  serious 
problems  for  educators  and  students. 

For  more  than  20  years,  a variety  of  educational  and  social 
theorists  have  presented  compelling  arguments  that  illustrated  the 
reproduction  of  social,  economic,  political,  and  cultural  inequalities 
through  the  organization  and  stnicture  of  the  schooling  process 
(Kretovics  & Nussel,  1994).  They  summarize  VC17  succinctly  some  of 
the  past  characters  that  entered  the  debate  on  controversial  'ssucs  in 
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education  and  social  theory.  Kretovics  and  Nussel  state  that  educators 
from  diverse  cultural  and  ideological  backgrounds  (i.e.,  Coleman, 
Anyon,  Giroux,  Amot,  Clark,  McRobbie,  lllich,  Bowles,  Gintis,  and 
Apple),  drawing  on  the  earlier  works  of  other  scholars  (i.e.,  Dewey  & 
Baldwin)  have  pointed  to  the  political  and  ideological  nature  of 
schooling  and  the  ways  in  which  schools  often  under  serve  the 
nonmajority  students  and,  through  hegemonic  practices,  reproduce  the 
status  quo.  The  arguments  have  often  been  ignored,  dismissed,  or  co- 
opted resulting  in  a blaming  of  the  victims  of  educational  inequalities. 
As  a result,  schools  in  general,  are  blamed  for  the  broader  social  and 
economic  problems  that  inform  and  structure  their  existence. 

Through  the  recent  school  reform  movement,  the  problems  of 
American  education  and  the  general  purposes  of  public  schooling  have 
been  systematically  removed  from  the  terrain  of  public  debate 
(Kretovics  & Nussel,  1994).  Kretovics  and  Nussel  go  on  to  say  that 
"most  of  the  widely  publicized  school  reform  efforts  have  created  an 
educational  climate  antithetical  to  moral  referents  such  as  social  justice 
and  initiatives  of  equity  that  are  valued  in  a democratic  society"  (1994, 
p.4).  Giroux  (1983)  and  Freire  (1985)  believe  that  the  schooling 
process  is  always  structured  on  the  norms  and  values  that  embody 
specific  social,  political,  economic,  cultural,  and  ideologic  interests. 

Therefore  as  educational  leaders  and  as  evaluators  of 
educational  programs  we  should  also  critically  examine  the  context, 
both  present  and  past,  in  which  education  takes  place  to  illuminate 
both  the  problems  and  the  possibilities  for  change  in  the  future. 
Evaluators  of  educational  reform  must  have  a vision  for  change  and 
the  ability  and  conviction  to  act  on  that  vision.  Evaluators  are 
inevitably  linked  to  one  of  the  most  crucial  of  social  processes, 
education,  and  must  develop  a framework  that  takes  seriously  issues  of 
power,  democracy,  inequality,  as  well  as  educational  structures  and 
practice,  in  the  difficult  process  of  refomiing  American  public 
education  (Shapiro  & Purpel,  1998). 

Universities  and  other  institutions  of  education  and  education 
evaluation  should  adopt  policies  and  practice  that  link  their 
educational  contributions  closely  with  improved  schooling  for 
America's  young  or  surrender  their  franchise  (Maruyama  & Deno, 
1992).  In  the  1960's  evaluators  called  in  to  assess  effects  of  social 
reforms,  especially  Head  Start  programs,  focused  on  technical 
outcomes,  determined  little  significant  changes,  and  continued  the 
debate  over  methodology,  the  purposes,  and  the  audiences  for 
evaluation.  Critical  evaluation  should  question  its  purposes  for 
conducting  evaluations  within  the  context  of  education  and  the  reform 
efforts  designed  to  restructure  and  transform  education  environments. 
& 

The  Conceptualization  of  Educational  Evaluation  as 
Practical  Educational  Research 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  evaluation  and  expose  the  distinction  between  evaluation 
and  other  related  concepts  such  as  measurement  or  research.  The 
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literature  contains  many  approaches  regarding  the  conceptualization  of 
evaluation  and  the  determination  of  its  countenance  in  education 
(Nevo,  1986).  According  to  Nevo  (1986),  many  of  these  approaches 
have  been  unduly  referred  to  as  "models"  (for  example,  the  CIPP 
Model,  the  Discrepancy  Model,  the  Responsive  Model,  or  the 
Goal-Free  Model)  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  none  of  them  includes  a 
sufficient  degree  of  complexity  and  completeness  that  might  be 
suggested  by  the  term  "model."  For  the  benefit  of  those  of  us  who  lost 
their  way  among  the  various  models  and  approaches,  I simply  suggest 
taking  a holistic  approach  to  considering  educational  evaluation  as  an 
extended  arm  of  practical  educational  research. 

Education  is  a field  like  medicine  in  that  its  name 
simultaneously  refers  to  a practice  and  to  a field  of  disciplinary  inquiry 
(Scriven,  1986).  Scriven  stated  that  the  paradigm  of  research  in  the 
area  of  the  philosophy  of  education,  to  take  one  example,  is  surely  the 
paradigm  of  philosophical  research  in  any  area.  But  that  leaves  open 
the  area  of  research  that  we  normally  think  of  as  the  domain  of 
scientific  research  in  medicine  or  education.  Traditionally,  we  have 
tended  to  suppose  that  in  this  area  of  medical  or  educational  research 
the  correct  model  is  that  of  the  related  sciences.  That  is,  for  example, 
educational  research  has  modeled  itself  on  social  science  research. 
Similarly  educational  evaluation  has  modeled  itself  as  an  offspring  of 
educational  research.  In  medical  research  that  approach  has  brought 
some  problems  because  it  seems  to  lead  to  results  that  conflict  with  the 
practical  wisdom  of  physicians  and  the  economic  realities  of  the 
patients.  The  same  can  be  seen  in  education  with  the  refined 
development  of  IQ  tests,  norm-  referenced  testing,  and  token 
economies  for  classroom  management. 

Scriven  (1986)  wrote  that  the  conventional  "scientific  paradigm" 
way  of  dealing  with  these  type  of  problems  is  not  the  business  of 
science,  they  are  value  issues,  and  must  be  sorted  out  by  the  citizenry. 
Instead,  he  proposes  a paradigm  for  practical  educational  research 
which  subsumes  educational  evaluation,  and  which  includes  ethics, 
political  feasibility,  a set  of  practical  alternatives,  and  an  overall 
practical  significance.  Educational  research  is  not,  as  he  is  suggesting, 
to  be  defined  as  all  research  that  in  any  way  involves  the  concepts 
related  to  education,  because  that's  too  broad  (it  includes  learning 
theory),  but  as  research  that  contributes  to  the  facilitation  of  education, 
just  as  medical  research  should  not  be  defined  as  all  research  that 
involves  concepts  related  to  medicine,  since  that  brings  in  all 
physiological  research,  but  simply  as  research  contributing  to  health. 

The  research  on  classroom  teaching,  educational  programming, 
school  management,  and  classroom  achievement  have  mostly  been 
designed  on  the  "quest  for  knowledge"  model  (traditional  scientific) 
rather  than  on  the  "improvement  of  practice"  model.  Scriven's  main 
point  for  educational  evaluation  stresses  the  acknowledgment  that 
evaluation  research  in  schools  can  be  a far  more  complex  business 
than  just  a quest  for  knowledge,  a quest  for  classification,  explanation, 
generalization,  causation,  and/or  prediction. 

In  reviewing  some  of  the  theoretical  literature  of  inquii7  in 
science  and  the  social  sciences,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  impression  that 
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there  is  a reluctance  to  confront  the  issues  of  power,  democracy, 
inequality,  ethics,  politics,  and  pragmatics  in  educational  research, 
evaluation,  and  in  mainstream  social  science.  Scriven  proposed  that 
one  cannot  reconcile  the  widespread  support  for  the  doctrine  of  a 
value-free  social  science  with  the  continued,  inescapable  practice  of 
evaluation  by  social  scientists,  of  the  work  and  worth  of  students, 
peers,  and  selves,  except  by  invoking  a kind  of  phobia  which  makes 
them  blind  to  the  contradiction  between  their  doctrine  and  their 
practice.  This  phobia,  Scriven  called  "value  phobia,"  has  blocked  us 
for  nearly  a century  from  addressing  explicitly  the  methodology  of 
evaluation  and  the  systematic  evaluation  of  our  own  practices  in  social 
science  research  (1986,  p.62).  With  this  in  mind,  I explain  how  the 
theoretical  literature  of  inquiry  in  science  and  the  social  sciences  can 
contribute  to  justifying  the  inclusion  of  such  values  as  social  justice 
within  an  expanded  framework  of  critical  evaluation  of  education 
reform. 

Consideration  of  Inquiry  in  Science  and  the  Social 

Sciences 

Social  Justice  and  the  Distribution  of  Education 

Considerations  of  social  justice  are  applied  in  the  distribution  of 
virtually  every  social  good.  This  is  so  much  the  case  that,  in  the  eyes 
of  some,  social  justice  simply  has  to  be  proclaimed  (for  example  in 
political  programs)  to  henceforth  characterize  the  relations  between 
people.  In  educational  policy,  arguments  derived  from  social  justice 
played  a role  even  before  World  War  II  and  were  fought  over  by 
political  parties,  teachers'  unions,  left-wing  intellectuals,  and 
"pedagogical  entrepreneurs"  (Wesselingh,  1997).  For  them,  the 
phenomenon  of  unequal  participation  was  indeed  a social  problem,  a 
phenomenon  of  social  injustice.  It  does  not  take  much  effort  to  see  that 
predominantly  economic  considerations  have  prompted  the  rapid 
expansion  of  equal-  opportunities  research.  Opinions  about  the  just 
provision  of  educational  opportunities  combined  with  economic  need, 
have  given  the  impetus  to  this  research  (Wesselingh,  1 997). 

Indeed,  the  Fall  1998  edition  of  Educational  Evaluation  and 
Policy  Analysis  includes  one  of  the  latest  studies  completed  using 
Hierarchical  Linear  Modeling  (HLM)  on  the  relationship  between 
students'  opportunity  to  learn  (OTL)  and  their  science  achievement.  In 
this  study,  Jia  Wang  concludes  that  content  exposure  was  the  most 
significant  predictor  of  students'  written  test  scores,  and  the  quality  of 
instructional  delivery  was  the  most  significant  predictor  of  the 
hands-on  test  scores.  In  support  for  these  types  of  conclusions, 
Berliner  and  Biddle  (1997)  clearly  argue  that  opportunity  to  learn  is 
the  most  significant  predictor  of  academic  achievement.  These  authors 
would  be  content  to  know  that  "scientific  methods"  such  as  HLM 
techniques  are  pushing  the  analysis  of  OTL  variables  at  two  level  of 
instructional  processes;  the  classroom  level  and  the  student  level. 

On  the  cusp  of  a new  millennium,  we  are  searching  for  answers 
not  in  the  homes,  economic  backgrounds,  and  individual 
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disadvantages  of  our  students  of  public  education,  it  would  seem  that 
we  are  finally  beginning  to  look  at  the  quality  of  instniction  variables 
that  exist  in  schooling  processes  instead  of  "blaming  the  victim."  Can 
we  begin  to  ask  why  and  how  our  school  systems  are  failing  our 
children,  instead  of  why  and  how  these  children  are  failing  our  school 
systems"  If  schools  are  to  be  held  accountable  for  the  equitable 
delivery  of  educational  opportunities  and  if  social  justice  is  to  take 
place  within  the  halls  of  academic  opportunity,  the  core  of  the 
education  performance  indicator  systems  should  include  school  and 
classroom  information. 

According  to  Winfield  (1993),  there  are  two  main  reasons  for 
obtaining  OTL  information.  First  and  foremost,  teacher  and  school 
factors  need  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  explaining  students' 
achievement.  Teacher  and  school  variables  directly  and  indirectly 
influence  student  learning  and  student  performance.  Second,  the  new 
performance-based  assessments  make  the  collection  of  OTL 
information  crucial  (National  Council  on  Education  Standards  and 
Testing  (NCEST),  1992).  The  performance-based  assessments  require 
higher  order  thinking  skills.  This  may  put  students  from  low 
socio-economic  status  groups  at  a disadvantage.  Studies  have  shown 
that  minorities,  especially  African  American  and  Hispanics,  are  more 
likely  to  be  put  into  classroom  with  less  learning  opportunity  even 
when  ability  is  taken  into  account  (Gross,  1993).  If  future  research  on 
achievement  continues  to  disregard  OTL  variables,  the  achievement 
gap  between  majority  and  minority  will  continue  to  increase  and  a lack 
of  educational  opportunity  will  continue  to  expand  (Arreaga-Mayer  & 
Greenwood,  1986;  Madaus,  West,  Harmon,  Lomax,  & Viator,  1992). 


Education  as  a good  to  be  distributed  gets  the  character  of  a 
good  that  provides  access  to  other  goods.  The  key  power  of 
schooling  is  based  on  the  fact  that  education  serves  as  a 
criterion  for  the  distribution  of  all  kinds  of  other  material 
and  immaterial  goods.  The  consequence  of  this  development 
is  an  instrumentalization  of  education.  It  evolves  into  an 
outstanding  example  of  an  instrument  of  mobility  in  a 
society  where  now  qualification  and  rapidly  growing 
demands  for  qualification  create  the  space  for  moving  up 
and,  to  a lesser  extent,  moving  down  the  social  ladder.  This 
is  at  least  the  idea;  the  question  of  how  education  actually 
performs  or  is  able  to  perform  its  role  as  a social  agency  of 
distribution  for  various  social  groups  is  of  course  not 
answered  (Vervoort,  1975,  p.  104). 


For  various  groups  this  question  still  challenges  our  daily  lives  as 
critical  evaluators,  leaders  and  researchers  of  social  justice  in 
education. 

As  generally  acknowledged  since  the  traditional  bourgeois  ideas 
of  the  Enlightenment,  the  only  valid  criterion  for  detcniiining  who 
deseiwes  which  education  is  achievement.  Achievement  as  a criterion 
for  selection  stems  from  egalitarian  principles  and  is  generally 
accepted  in  education  as  a just  criterion.  By  now  wc  know  that  this 
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distribution  model  has  let  to  serious  forms  of  social  inequality.  The 
assumption  that  in  schools  everybody  has  equal  opportunities  to 
perform  and  thereby  has  a fair  chance  to  take  part  in  the  subsequent 
competition  on  the  labor  market,  has  proven  to  be  a misconception 
(Wesselingh,  1997).  Education  thus  functions  as  an  instrument  for  the 
reproduction  of  social  inequality  and  thereby  reflects  the  irony  of  a 
principle  derived  from  egalitarian  Enlightenment  philosophy. 


Social  Justice  and  Education 


Walzer's  Spheres  of  Justice,  published  in  1983,  can  be  seen  as  a 
reaction  to  John  Rawls's  Theory  of  Justice,  published  in  1971. 
Walzer's  objective  was  to  provide  an  interpretation  of  what  we 
contemporary  Americans  see  as  the  essence  of  such  concepts  as 
equality  and  justice.  His  book  makes  clear  that  a discourse  on  the 
selection  criteria  for  such  an  important  social  good  as  education  is  now 
needed  more  than  ever.  Reflection  on  this  topic  should  not  be  left  to 
politicians  and  policy  makers  for  in  that  case  considerations  outside 
the  sphere  of  justice  will  tend  to  dominate.  Educational  scientists, 
sociologists  of  education,  and  educational  evaluators  in  particular, 
should  definitely  be  more  concerned  with  issues  of  social  justice  in 
education.  Social  justice  is  one  of  the  most  important  values  that  we 
should  hope  to  secure  in  critical  evaluation  studies  of  educational 
reform. 


One  of  the  goals  of  this  article,  besides  arguing  that  critical 
evaluation  is  needed  in  order  to  begin  fighting  for  social  justice  in 
education,  is  to  recommend  an  open  and  purposeful  discourse  about 
social  justice  in  the  reform  of  American  public  education  between  the 
"public  intellectuals"  (Giroux,  1997,  p.263),  otherwise  known  here  as 
the  social  scientists,  educational  researchers,  evaluators,  and 
practitioners,  a discourse  about  social  justice  in  the  reform  of 
American  public  education.  The  participation  in  discourse  that  values  a 
moral  imperative  and  a political  commitment  to  social  justice  in  the 
evaluation  of  education  reform  is  crucial  to  understanding  the  ideology 
of  a critical  evaluator. 


Reaching  Beyond  the  Incommensurable  Perspectives 


When  it  comes  to  dealing  with  such  issues  as  social  justice  in 
education  in  a way  that  recognizes  its  moral  complexity  and  political 
nature,  the  social  sciences  have  "incommensurable  perspectives"  based 
in  various  traditions  which  have  had  different  ideas  about  the 
individual  and  his/her  society  (Wertsch,  1998).  These  views  have  been 
updated  but  often  at  the  cost  of  further  fragmentation  in  the  social 
sciences.  The  work  of  the  new  "public  intellectuals"  is  to  translate  and 
connect,  the  ideologies  and  contributions  of  Aristotle's  Realism, 

Plato's  Idealism,  Comtean  Positivism,  the  Vienna  Circle  of  Scholars 
and  their  Logical  Positivism,  Constructivism,  Postmodernism,  Critical 
Social  Theory,  and  Feminist  Theoiy. 

The  immeasurable  challenge  of  the  future  is  to  look  through 
diplomatic  eyes  without  the  "terministic  screens"  (Burke,  1 966)  of  our 
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specializations  and  disciplines  that  impair  our  vision.  We  could  begin 
to  address  the  phenomenon  of  public  schooling,  its  reform,  and  its 
evaluation  within  a politically  honest  analysis.  By  refocusing  our 
individual  and  collective  powers  into  a moral  and  political  analysis, 
critical  evaluation  of  education  reform  in  the  next  century  can  begin  to 
regain  the  democratic  imperatives  or  possibilities  of  public 
institutions.  Exercising  this  moral  and  political  "judgement"  in 
evaluation  of  education  reform,  as  a social  responsibility  in  public 
practice,  requires  instrumental  courage  and  conscience. 

Analytic  Primacy 

Also  this  article  aspires  to  begin  a discourse  beyond  what  politicians, 
educators,  and  philosophers  have  debated  for  centuries,  the  extent  to 
which  education  should  develop  the  individual  or  serve  the  needs  of 
the  state  and  society.  The  fact  that  this  debate  seems  to  go  on  and  on 
with  no  principled  resolution  in  sight  suggests  that  deeper  issues  may 
be  at  stake.  Namely,  it  suggests  that  academic  dispute  over  what  has 
"analytic  primacy"  (Wertsch,  1998,  p.9),  the  individual  or  society,  may 
reflect  an  underlying  debate,  a debate  that  cannot  be  resolved  through 
rational  argument.  I am  recommending  that  evaluators  of  education 
reform  lift  the  blinders  of  methodological  habit,  move  beyond  their 
rational  arguments,  and  discover  how  their  own  morals  and  politics  are 
partly  reflected  in  their  professional  decisions.  With  this  in  mind  we 
live  in  times  of  increasing  uncertainty  as  to  how  to  refonn  public 
education.  Part  of  the  success  of  education  reform  will  depend  on 
those  who  have  the  power  to  affect  social  change,  who  have  control 
over  the  knowledge  base,  who  judge  the  worth  and  merit  of 
educational  programs,  and  what  kinds  of  morals  and  politics  are 
profoundly  ingrained  within  their  minds,  spirits,  and  hearts. 

Social  Justice  and  Public  Practice 

For  the  most  part,  educational  research  and  evaluation  have  remained 
both  moral  and  political  innocents  in  theory,  practice,  and  policy.  Part 
of  this  political  innocence  is  derived  from  self  reproducing  ideologies 
and  scientific  paradigms  that  have  explicitly  or  implicitly  neglected 
moral  and  political  issues.  The  conception  of  social  justice,  as 
considered  here,  is  not  a privilege  for  some  (meritocractic)  but  rather  a 
birthright  for  all  (democratic)  (Sirotnik,  1990).  The  value  of  social 
justice  forms  the  foundation  for  working  towards  the  restoration  of  a 
moral  and  political  theory  in  the  evaluation  of  public  education  reform, 
as  part  of  a social  responsibility  in  public  practice,  and  as  a part  of 
confronting  the  moral  and  political  purposes  of  social  inquiry  and 
research. 

The  contributions  of  Wertsch,  (1998),  Giroux  (1997), 
Prilleltensky  (1994),  Tsoi  Hoshmand,  (1994),  Howard  (1985), 
Kohlberg(1984),  Rawls  (1971),  Habermas  (1971),  and  Kuhn  (1970) 
arc  offered  as  significant  commissions  to  support  the  reconsideration 
of  our  individual  and  professional  decisions  in  education,  by 
deliberating  on  our  own  morals  and  politics.  Reflections  and 
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deliberations  on  our  own  values,  beliefs,  passions,  and  the  reasoning 
for  our  professional  decisions  are  mostly  done  outside  of  the  confines 
of  our  "professional  lives."  Thus  we  are  left  with  the  interesting  and 
paradoxical  conclusion  that  what  "ought"  to  be  the  most  central  in  the 
evaluation  of  our  schooling  of  American  children,  the  moral  and 
political  reasoning,  becomes  inevitably  peripheral  to  our  public 
practice  (Miller  & Safer,  1993).  In  terms  of  articulating  in-depth  moral 
and  political  positions  related  to  evaluation  in  educational  reform, 
these  considerations  and  decisions  are  vital  to  building  and 
transforming  schools  that  are  struggling  to  achieve  democratic  ideals. 

Between  the  Potential  and  the  Present 

Issues  such  as  equality,  democracy,  race,  gender,  class,  and 
poverty  are  certainly  integrated  through  variable  means  into  the 
contemporary  scholarship  of  educational  psychology,  research,  and 
evaluation.  However,  these  issues  and  their  historical,  political,  moral, 
and  economic  meanings  are  rarely  discussed  in  a comfortable  forum 
naturally  or  agreeably  in  the  impregnable  halls  of  academia.  Therefore, 
the  silent  space  between  the  potential  in  education  and  the  present 
crisis  in  public  education  is  successfully  and  safely  insulated  decade 
after  decade.  As  a result,  inquiiy  and  discourse  between  "public 
intellectuals"  remain  fixed  in  a non-  political  environment  without 
values,  beliefs,  and  passions.  This  environment  within  an  "ideology  of 
neutrality"  became  internalized  in  the  consciousness  of  most 
researchers  following  the  establishment  of  the  modem  university.  The 
links  between  the  political  agendas  and  research  were,  and  often 
remain,  blurred  by  the  legitimating  function  of  social  and  educational 
research.  This  can  be  seen  in  many  educational  evaluation  studies  that 
accept  the  objectives  of  pedagogical  programs  and  are  organized  to 
"explain"  how  the  objectives  were  reached. 

Redefinition  of  Identity  and  Purpose 

No  problem  is  more  difficult  and  complex  in  the  social  sciences 
than  that  of  detemiining  how  morals  and  political  values  are  embedded 
within  the  research  methodologies  that  we  employ  and  the  "academic" 
decisions  that  we  make  (Cronbach  & Associates,  1980;  Hamnett, 
Kumar,  Porter,  & Singh,  1984;  Fettemian,  1988;  and  Sirotnik,  1990; 
Maruyama  & Deno,  1992).  That  morals  and  political  values  should 
exist  in  research  is  no  longer  denied  (Warren,  1963;  Fetterman,  1981; 
Freire,  1985;  Apple  & Beyer,  1988;  Habermas,  1990;  Prilleltensky, 
1994;  Giroux,  1997;  Kanpol,  1997;  Wertsch,  1998).  In  terms  of 
educational  evaluation,  the  ideas  found  in  this  article,  reconfimi  the 
conviction  made  by  Sirotnik  (1990)  that  the  practice  of  evaluation  is 
part  of  the  political  authority  structure  of  society,  and  that  evaluation 
as  an  aid  to  public  decision  making  entails  conceptions  of  democracy 
and  social  justice,  even  when  these  conceptions  are  not  immediately 
apparent. 

House  (1993)  wrote  that  evaluation  receives  its  authority  not 
only  from  its  presumed  "scientific  method"  but  also  from  government 
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endorsement  itself.  Within  the  analysis  of  evaluation  in  advanced 
capitalist  societies,  House  reviewed  how  governments  face  serious 
problems  in  governing  such  a multicultural  "amorphous  mass  of 
people"  (1993,  p.vii)  and  how  evaluation  is  both  political  and  scientific 
authority  applied  to  practical  decision  and  actions,  particularly  public 
decisions  and  actions.  He  went  on  to  explain  how  governments  are 
capable  of  making  decisions  based  on  their  own  political  authority,  but 
that  it  is  easier  to  govern  based  on  voluntary  acceptance  by  the 
populace  attained  through  scientific  persuasion,  particularly  when  the 
populace  is  pluralistic  and  increasingly  non-traditional.  In  addition. 
House  expanded  the  notion  of  political  and  scientific  authority  by 
redefining  formal  evaluation  as  a new  from  of  cultural  authority. 
Cultural  authority  can  be  manifested  in  the  probability  that 
descriptions  of  reality  and  judgements  of  value  will  prevail  as  valid,  an 
increasingly  difficult  accomplishment  in  societies  with  disparate  value 
systems  (House,  1993).  Current  literature  in  evaljation  confirms  that 
evaluation  as  a social  activity  is  becoming  increasingly  self-conscious 
about  its  own  identity  and  purpose  in  the  larger  social  order  (Cronbach 
& Associates,  1980;  Cuba  & Lincoln,  1989;  Rossi  & Freeman,  1993; 
Patton,  1994;  Scriven  & Kramer,  1995;  Chelimsky  & Shadish,  1997). 

Critical  Evaluation 

Critical  evaluation  of  education  reform  involves  the  practice  of 
completing  empirical,  historical,  public  and  social  work  by  employing 
explicit  theories  ofjustice  (House,  1976,1980)  that  require  serious 
commitment,  persistence,  courage,  conscience,  and  conviction  in  order 
to  restructure  and  transform  education  environments.  Hence,  as  a 
social  practice,  evaluation  involves  an  inescapable  ethic  of  public  and 
social  responsibility  that  extends  well  beyond  the  immediate  clientele 
by  focusing  on  the  democratic  purpose  of  schooling.  Social  justice  in 
evaluation,  then,  concerns  the  manner  in  which  various  interests  are 
served.  Critical  evaluation  should  serve  the  interests  not  only  of 
stakeholders,  sponsors,  or  the  reformers,  but  of  the  larger  society  and 
of  various  groups  within  society,  particularly  those  most  affected  by 
the  educational  programs  under  review.  One  of  the  aims  of  this  article 
is  to  reiterate  that  institutions  of  higher  education  must  be  seen  as 
deeply  moral  and  political  spaces  in  which  evaluators,  indeed 
intellectuals,  assert  themselves  not  merely  as  professional  academics 
but  as  citizens,  whose  knowledge  and  actions  presuppose  specific 
visions  of  public  life,  community,  and  moral  accountability  (Giroux, 
1997). 

A Political  Theory 

1 propose  here  that  critical  evaluation  represents  a kind  of 
political  theory  that  integrates  explicitly  the  value  of  social  justice  into 
the  practices,  policies,  and  responsibilities  of  evaluation  of  educational 
reform.  Moreover,  the  political  theory  of  critical  evaluation  can  be 
defined  as  the  implicit  and  explicit  social  and  professional  ethics  of 
evaluation,  and  the  moral  and  political  consequences  of  these  ethics. 
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which  could  reconstruct  and  reconsider  the  power  relations  in 
academia  and  public  education.  One  of  the  reasons  to  begin  a journey 
into  a critical  political  perspective  in  educational  evaluation  is  to  arrive 
at  an  account,  a kind  of  "translation  at  the  crossroads"  (Wertsch,  1998, 
p.7),  that  would  make  it  possible  to  link,  but  not  reduce,  one 
perspective  of  "science"  to  another.  Another  reason  is  to  begin 
addressing  explicitly  the  methodology  of  evaluation  and  systematically 
evaluate  our  own  practices  in  social  science  research  (Scriven,  1986). 

The  task  is  to  reflect,  to  discourse,  and  to  collaborate  with  each 
other,  between  and  within  disciplines,  to  dialogue  about  the  human 
condition,  especially  the  conditions  of  inequalities  that  public 
institutions  perpetuate  in  our  democratic  society.  In  order  to  talk  and 
listen  to  one  another  about  social  justiee  in  education  our  "knowledge 
base"  and  our  morals  and  politics  should  be  integrated  into  an  ideology 
of  hope  and  sincere  cooperation  for  a better  future  for  children  through 
education  refonu. 

Overview 


A characterization  of  a critical  evaluator  will  be  advanced 
shortly.  The  role  divisions  of  academic  versus  service  orientations 
existing  in  evaluation  today  are  described.  The  ideology  of  a critical 
theory  of  education,  and  critical  social  psychology  will  then  be 
reviewed  in  order  to  consider  augmenting  traditional  positivist 
perspectives  of  evaluation.  Afterwards  I give  a brief  summary  of 
evaluation  in  general.  Three  perspectives  of  evaluation  and  their 
purposes  are  explained,  in  order  to  illuminate  the  more  traditional 
positivist  approaches  in  prevalent  current  evaluation  literature  and  to 
describe  a spectrum  of  responsibility,  purpose,  and  definition  within 
the  discipline  of  evaluation.  The  three  perspectives  on  the  spectrum  are 
those  of  accountability,  knowledge,  and  development. 

Next,  the  limitations  of  contemporary  and  critical  evaluation  and 
how  these  approaches  may  implicitly  serve  a particular  set  of  social 
and  political  values  is  forwarded.  Integration  of  critical  evaluation  into 
a changing  society,  Fetterman's  silent  scientific  revolution,  the  ideas  of 
practicing  critical  evaluation,  the  neutrality  of  schools,  and  change  in 
American  schools  are  also  presented.  Subsequently  this  article 
conceptualizes  one  important  process  that  an  evaluator  must 
experience  in  the  context  of  Freirean  pedagogy,  so  that  a critical 
evaluator  can  begin  the  special  role  of  critical  evaluation  in 
educational  reform.  The  implications  of  critical  social  thought  for 
evaluation  in  educational  refonn  are  then  proposed.  Finally,  the  second 
part  of  this  article  begins  by  describing  the  interdisciplinary  methods 
and  procedures  of  the  "how"  of  critical  evaluation,  by  introducing  the 
integration  of  American  public  school  law  as  enhanced  by 
collaborative  consultation  and  the  adversary-advocate  oriented 
evaluation  model. 


The  Critical  Evaluator 


Ernest  R.  House  was  the  first  prominent  evaluation  theorist  to 
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advocate  valuing  based  on  principles  of  social  justice  (Patton,  1997). 

He  has  consistently  voiced  concerns  for  democratizing  decision 
making  in  that  context,  he  has  analyzed  the  ways  in  which  evaluation 
inevitably  becomes  a political  tool  in  that  it  affects  "who  gets  what." 

As  mentioned  earlier,  education  itself,  as  well  as  educational 
evaluation  can  enhance  fair  and  just  distribution  of  benefits  or  it  can 
distort  such  distributions  and  contribute  to  inequality.  In  considering 
judgements  on  programs,  the  social  justice  evaluator,  the  critical 
evaluator,  is  guided  by  such  principles  and  values  as  equality,  fairness, 
and  concern  for  the  common  welfare  (Sirotnik,  1990). 

Kenneth  Sirotnik  and  Jeannie  Oakes  collaborated  in  this  same 
endeavor  by  considering  the  epistemological  connections  between 
critical  theory  and  evaluation.  To  be  specific,  they  stated  that  if  one 
accepts  the  proposition  that  inquiry  is  never  value  free  and  accepts 
social  justice  as  the  ethical  starting  and  ending  points  for  moral 
argument,  then  the  accumulated  body  of  work  done  by  Freire  (1973), 
Habermas  (1971),  and  others  points  the  way  toward  a useful 
epistemological  synthesis,  one  that  they  called  critical  inquiry,  that  is 
evaluative  by  its  very  nature  (Sirotnik  & Oakes,  1990).  By  no  means  is 
critical  evaluation  a new  idea.  Regardless,  the  argument  for  fighting 
for  social  justice  with  critical  evaluation  of  education  reform  is  not  a 
trivial  one,  but  it  is  an  argument  that  I have  extended  with  much 
interdisciplinary  literature  and  paradigmatic  considerations. 

Michael  Quinn  Patton  (1997)  wrote  that  social  justice  and  other 
similar  principles  change  the  role  of  the  evaluator  from  the  traditional 
judge  of  merit  or  worth  to  a social  change  agent.  Many  evaluators 
surveyed  by  Cousins,  Donahue,  and  Bloom  (1996)  were  hostile  to  or  at 
least  ambivalent  about  whether  evaluation,  particularly  a type  of 
critical  evaluation,  can  or  should  help  bring  about  social  justice. 
Certainly,  evaluators  undertaking  such  an  approach  need  to  be 
comfortable  with  and  committed  to  it,  and  such  an  activist  agenda 
must  be  explicitly  recognized,  negotiated  with,  and  formally  approved 
by  primary  intended  users.  From  Michael  Quinn  Patton's  utilization 
focused  perspective,  using  evaluation  to  mobilize  for  social  action  and 
support  social  justice  are  options  on  the  menu  of  evaluation  process 
uses  (1997). 

In  this  article,  part  of  the  argument  is  that  wherever  one  places 
oneself  on  the  spectrum  of  evaluation  responsibility,  purpose,  and 
definition;  the  evaluator  can  earnestly  acknowledge  the  powerful 
critical  role  that  he  or  she  may  interpret  in  placing  judgement  or  giving 
merit  to  one  of  the  most  profound  social  activities  in  our  lives,  that  of 
educating  our  students  and  our  children.  This  role  as  a critical 
evaluator  can  be  found  anywhere  on  the  spectrum.  As  typically 
happens  with  most  spectrums  the  outlier  situation  is  pretty  rare.  A 
critical  evaluator  can  produce  empirically  traditional  research  designs 
in  combination  with  critical  social  ideology,  as  long  as  one  maintains  a 
critical  stance  towards  methods,  practice,  and  policy  that  addresses  the 
more  difficult  questions  about  the  institutional  problems  in  educational 
programs,  those  of  democracy,  power,  and  inequality.  Patton  (1994) 
also  advocated  the  use  of  "mind  shifis  back-and  forth  between 
paradigms  within  one  evaluation  setting." 
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Most  of  the  time,  in  most  environments  represented  on  the 
spectrum,  "scientific"  positivist  traditions  about  knowledge  and 
postmodern  critical  social  constructions  of  knowledge  are  almost 
bound  together,  and  evaluators  must  therefore  always  be  prepared  to 
confront  them  both  (Young,  1990).  In  Ethics,  Politics,  and 
International  Social  Science  Research,  Hamnett,  Kumar,  Porter,  and 
Singh  (1984)  compared  and  described  the  aforementioned  theoretical 
presuppositions  such  as  that  of  positivist  constructions  of  knowledge 
and  that  of  critical  theories  of  knowledge.  A significant  point  here  is 
that  a critical  evaluator  can  utilize  the  necessary  tools  and  methods 
within  shifting  research  paradigms  and  changing  concepts  of 
knowledge  construction,  in  order  to  augment  practices  and  policies 
which  are  continuously  participating  in  a discourse  that  values  a moral 
imperative  and  a political  commitment  to  social  justice  in  the 
evaluation  of  education  reform.  This  understanding  of  a moral 
imperative  and  a political  commitment  in  educational  evaluation  is 
crucial  in  establishing  explicitly  the  ideology  of  a critical  evaluator 
and  in  making  one's  analytical  biases  clear. 

The  following  paragraph  provides  a synopsis  of  Sirotnik's  and 
Oakes'  review  of  the  three  faces  of  inquiry  and  analysis  (1990).  Most 
educational  researchers  and  evaluators  have  been  schooled  in  the 
tradition  of  the  scientific  method  and  the  hypothetico-deductive 
paradigm  borrowed,  presumably,  from  the  physical  sciences.  But  there 
are  at  least  two  other  separate  and  general  orientations  for  systematic 
inquiry  having  strong  philosophical  roots  and  demonstrable  utility  for 
the  social  sciences.  The  more  familiar  is  the  whole  class  of  naturalistic 
methodologies.  The  second  major  departure  from  the  empirical 
analytical  tradition  is  less  well  known  and  much  more  separable, 
namely,  the  critique  of  knowledge.  Its  roots  are  also  in  the 
hermeneutical  tradition.  But  as  a philosophy  of  inquiry,  it  represents  a 
significant  extension  of  interpretive  inquiry.  Inquiry  and  analysis  does 
not  happen  in  a normative  vacuum,  as  they  so  eloquently  stated. 

Sirotnik  and  Oakes  (1990)  also  suspected  that  "an 
epistemological  trap  can  be  created  through  assuming  necessary  and 
sufficient  connections  between  method  and  the  political  content  of 
cognitive  interests.  Conducting  empirical  analytic  inquiry,  for 
example,  does  not  necessarily  imply  a hidden  agenda  of  domination. 
On  the  other  hand,  a hidden  agenda  of  domination  cannot  in  principle 
survive  an  inquiry  based  on  critical  theory"  (p.45).  I agree  with  these 
authors  that  this,  indeed,  points  the  way  out  of  the  trap,  a truly 
practical  unification  of  the  tliree  faces  of  inquiry  requires  the  self 
correcting  epistemological  stance  that  is  made  to  order  in  a critical 
perspective.  At  the  same  time  evaluation  must  consider  what  kind  of 
orientations  are  created  in  practice  when  these  epistemological  and 
empirical  stances  are  postured. 

Academic  Versus  Service  Organizations 

One  of  the  most  basic  role  divisions  in  the  profession  today  is 
between  academic  and  sciwicc  oriented  evaluators,  a division 
identified  by  Shadish  and  Epstein  (1987)  when  they  sun-eyed  a 
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stratified  sample  of  the  members  of  the  Evaluation  Network  and  the 
Evaluation  Research  Society,  the  two  organizations  now  merged  as  the 
American  Evaluation  Association.  The  authors  inquired  about  a 
variety  of  issues  related  to  evaluators'  values  and  practices.  They  found 
that  responses  clustered  around  two  contrasting  views  of  evaluation. 
Academic  evaluators  tend  to  be  at  universities  and  emphasize  the 
research  purposes  of  evaluation,  traditional  standards  of 
methodological  rigor,  summative  outcome  studies,  and  contributions 
to  social  science  theory  (Patton,  1 997).  Ser\dce  evaluators  tend  to  be 
independent  consultants  or  internal  evaluators  and  emphasize  serving 
the  stakeholders'  needs,  program  improvement,  qualitative  methods, 
and  assisting  with  program  decisions  (Patton,  1997). 

According  to  Shadish  and  Epstein,  " The  general  discrepancy 
between  service  oriented  and  academically  oriented  evaluators  seems 
warranted  on  both  theoretical  and  empirical  grounds"  (1987,  p.560). 
The  profession  of  evaluation  remains  very  much  split  along,  these 
lines,  but  with  new  twists  and  perhaps,  deeper  antagonisms  (Patton, 
1997).  Patton  goes  on  to  explain  how  the  "schism"  erupted  openly,  and 
perhaps  deepened,  in  the  early  1 990's,  when  morality  entered  into  the 
evaluation  arena  much  more  explicitly,  and  the  American  Evaluation 
Association  elected  successive  presidents  who  represented  two  quite 
divergent  perspectives. 

Yvonna  Lincoln  (1991),  in  her  1990  presidential  address, 
advocated  what  Patton  would  call  an  activist  role  for  evaluators,  one 
that  goes  beyond  just  being  competent  applied  researchers  who 
employ  traditional  scientific  methods  to  study  programs,  the  academic 
perspective.  She  closed  her  speech  by  asserting  that  "my  message  is  a 
moral  one."  The  following  year,  the  American  Evaluation  Association 
president  was  Lee  Sechrest,  who  by  his  own  definition  represented  the 
traditional,  academic  view  of  evaluation.  He  objected  to  Lincoln's 
metaphorical  call  for  a new  generation  of  evaluators.  "I  ask  myself," 
Sechrest  (1992)  mused,  "Where  in  our  makeup  are  the  origins  of  this 
new  creation  so  unlike  us....  I sense  a very  real  and  large  generational 
gap"  (p.2). 

From  this  contemporary  discourse  in  what  the  role  divisions 
personify  in  evaluation,  one  can  tell  that  critical  evaluators  may  be 
characterized  as  divergent  or  even  marginal  in  their  theoretical  and 
empirical  presuppositions.  Here  lies  the  embedded  professional 
challenge  of  remaining  open  to  pluralistic  and  cosmopolitan 
approaches  which  adapt  evaluation  practice  to  new  situations,  mainly 
the  situation  of  public  education  institutions  which  are  failing  a 
growing  disproportionate  amount  of  disadvantaged  children  thereby 
reproducing  social  and  symbolic  inequalities.  Ultimately,  there  is  no 
one  way  to  conduct  an  evaluation.  This  insight  is  crucial.  The  design 
of  a particular  evaluation  depends  on  the  people  involved  and  their 
situation. 


Ideologies  of  Critical  Theory,  and  Critical  Social 
Psychology 


Traditionally  social  science  and  social  psychology  we  are  told. 
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is  a vocation  of  scientific  method,  a devotion  to  truth  that  should  not 
be  compromised  by  the  researcher's  idiosyncracies  or  other  external 
forces  and  should  not  be  unduly  affected  by  the  social  context  in  which 
the  researcher  operates  (Hamnett  et  ah,  1984).  In  the  realm  of  the 
natural  sciences,  statements  often  appear  to  be  reaffirming  this  stance. 
For  instance,  in  practice  there  is  very  little  to  distinguish  Soviet  and 
U.S.  nuclear  physics.  Changes  in  theoretical  presuppositions  in  one 
country  are  rapidly  translated  to  others. 

Social  science  and  social  psychology,  however,  do  not  have  the 
canons  of  theoretical  perspective,  verification,  or  even  of  data 
collection  found  in  natural  science  (Hamnett  et  ah,  1984).  Hamnett  and 
his  co-authors  state  that  theoretically,  the  sociology  of  knowledge  has 
demonstrated  how  science  (including  the  concepts,  methods,  and 
procedures  embodied)  presupposes  historically  relative  values, 
interests,  and  ideologies.  The  taken  for  granted  notion  of  the 
methodological  neutrality  of  scientific  method  has  been  undermined 
by  theorists  of  many  persuasions  including  that  of  critical  theorists  and 
critical  social  psychologists  (Wexler,  1983).  I agree  with  Wexler  when 
he  writes  that  conventional  wisdom  and  common  sense  concedes  that 
science  is  influenced  by  human  values  and  the  political  contexts  of  its 
expedition.  This  is  why  the  evaluator  of  education  reform  cannot 
posture  a neutral,  purely  objective  point  of  view  on  the  object  of  his 
research,  especially  in  the  refomiing  of  such  a social  contract  as 
education. 

The  writings  of  critical  theoi7  developed  from  the  Institute  for 
Social  Research  in  Frankfurt.  The  critical  theorists  are  concerned  with 
the  role  of  values  and  ideology  as  "part  of  the  conceptual  framework 
which  defines  what  it  is  to  have,  i.e.,  scientific  knowledge  about  some 
phenomenon"  (Sabia  & Wallulis,  1983).  Such  a focus  raises  important 
questions  concerning  social  science  research,  ethics,  and  inevitably  the 
practice  of  evaluation  in  education.  Critical  theorists  state  that  it  would 
be  incorrect  to  claim  that  positivist  doctrine  is  responsible  for  the 
unreflexive  state  of  the  research  ethics  and  politics  debate  in  social 
science;  the  social,  historical,  economic,  and  political  context  of 
research  is  of  overwhelming  importance  (Sabia  & Wallulis,  1983). 

How  one  views  the  role  of  social  research,  its  relations  to 
political  practice,  and  how  one  assesses  responsibilities,  relationships, 
and  appropriate  conduct  should  be  explicitly  negotiated  up  front  with 
potential  clients  in  terms  of  one's  underlying  assumptions  and 
ideological  presuppositions.  Moreover,  critical  research  methodology 
is  distinctive  from  other  approaches  in  that  it  traces  the  origin  of  our 
concept  of  validity  back  to  everyday  human  interaction.  This  is  true,  at 
least,  for  the  specific  brand  of  critical  methodology  1 advocate,  which 
draws  heavily  from  Habermas's  work  on  validity  (Habennas,  1981, 
1987).  The  later  discourse  of  this  critical  evaluation  perspective,  which 
can  be  embedded  in  a positivist  scientific  method,  docs  not  assume  the 
posture  of  rejection  or  exclusion,  but  rather  will  serve  to  provide  an 
additive  component  to  constructing  knowledge  and  representing  it 
with  critical  and  conscious  eyes. 

1 repeat  what  Lewis  Carroll's  Alice  would  have  said,  "things  are 
not  what  they  seem."  There  is  a difference  between  listening  to  the 
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goals  of  reformers,  and  listening  attentively  to  the  underlying 
assumptions  forwarded  by  education  reform  efforts,  and  consequently 
holding  the  refomiers  responsible  for  living  up  to  their  social  ideals 
and  their  program  mission  statements,  mainly  those  mission 
statements  that  become  framed  cultural  symbols  of  what  a program  or 
a school  represents.  These  framed  paper  certificates,  these  mission 
statements,  are  usually  strategically  placed  in  the  front  office  of  every 
public  school  and  meticulously  published  in  brochures  summarizing 
the  goals  and  objectives  that  school  districts  represent  to  welcome 
potential  inhabitants  of  the  communities  they  serve.  If  we  can 
understand  the  central  role  played  by  validity  claims  in  normal  human 
communication  (symbolic  or  otherwise),  we  will  then  be  able  to 
formulate  the  special  requirements  that  a critical  evaluator  conducting 
formal  inquiries  into  social  processes  must  employ  to  produce  a 
trustworthy  account.  In  critical  evaluation,  the  validity  claims  made  by 
the  evaluator  do  not  differ  in  nature  from  validity  claims  made  by  all 
people  in  everyday  contexts. 

Critical  social  psychology  draws  from  the  critical  theory  of  the 
Frankfurt  School  and  the  theoretical  traditions  of  Marxism  (Wexler, 
1983).  Philip  Wexler  (1983)  augmented  and  amplified  what  he 
perceived  as  developing  tendencies  in  social  relations  and  in  social 
psychological  processes.  Like  Philip  Wexler's  expression  of  a need  for 
augmentation,  I am  asking  those  who  study,  practice,  and  use 
evaluation  in  education  to  broaden  and  amplify  their  view  of  the 
applications  and  functions  of  evaluation  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  The 
evaluator  could  be  responsible  for  reaching  beyond  mainstream 
philosophy  and  practice  in  evaluation  because  the  transfonning  of 
education  and  the  refomiing  of  such  a significant  social  activity 
requires  an  exceptionally  conscious  human  being.  Like  critical  social 
psychology,  a critical  evaluator  requires  a theoi^  which  can 
comprehend  and  facilitate  social  change  movements. 

Next  I shall  give  an  overview  of  evaluation  in  general,  its 
development,  and  then  review  three  perspectives  of  evaluation  and 
their  purposes,  in  order  to  illuminate  the  more  traditional  positivist 
perspectives  in  prevalent  current  evaluation  literature.  These  three 
perspectives  again  are  those  of  accountability,  knowledge,  and 
development.  By  looking  at  these  three  perspectives  and  their 
positions  along  a spectrum.  I argue  that  the  evaluator  must  go  beyond 
those  delineated  perspectives  in  mainstream  evaluation  theory,  policy 
and  practice,  in  order  to  take  a more  critical  posture  toward  both 
education  and  the  very  process  of  thinking  about  education. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation  as  an  academic  discipline,  a profession,  and  a 
government  function  has  only  developed  in  the  past  four  decades  in 
the  Lfnited  States  and  in  several  other  industrially  developed  nations. 

In  many  nations,  however,  evaluation  is  in  its  infancy  as  a 
standardized  pursuit;  and  certainly  on  a global  scale,  evaluation  is  only 
beginning  to  enter  the  scene  (Chelimsky  & Shadish,  1997).  There  is 
comfort  in  knowing,  as  previously  mentioned,  that  current  literature  in 
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evaluation  confirms  that  evaluation  as  a social  activity  is  becoming 
increasingly  self-  conscious  about  its  own  identity  and  purpose  in  the 
larger  social  order  and  is  beginning  to  systematically  evaluate  its  own 
methodology,  utilization,  values,  and  politics  (Cronbach  & Associates, 
1980;  Cuba  & Lincoln,  1989;  Rossi  & Freeman,  1993;  Patton,  1994; 
Scriven  & Kramer,  1995;  Chelimsky  & Shadish,  1997;  House,  1993; 
Scriven,  1991).  I would  agree  with  Chelimsky  and  Shadish  (1997) 
when  they  propose  that  evaluators,  in  whatever  field  of  evaluation  they 
may  be,  are  likely  to  find  themselves,  at  least  sometimes,  at  odds  with 
the  political  actors,  systems,  and  processes  in  their  own  backyards,  that 
rally  against  a free  flow  of  information  and  collaborative  action  which 
endangers  the  status  quo. 

Between  1965  and  1990  the  methodology,  philosophy,  and 
politics  of  evaluation  changed  substantially,  partly  in  response  to  the 
structural  transformations  in  an  advanced  capitalistic  society  (House, 
1993;  Scriven  1991).  The  strongest  stimulus  to  the  development  of 
evaluation  was  Lyndon  Johnson's  Great  Society  legislation,  which, 
though  not  capable  of  changing  U.S.  society  as  a whole,  certainly 
transformed  educational  and  social  research.  At  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy's  insistence,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  in  1 965 
mandated  evaluation  of  programs  for  disadvantaged  students,  and  this 
spread  to  all  social  programs  and  beyond  (McLaughlin,  1975).  House 
(1993)  reviewed  clearly  in  lay  terms  how  evaluation  moved  from 
monolithic  to  pluralist  conceptions,  to  multiple  methods,  multiple 
measures,  multiple  criteria,  multiple  perspectives,  multiple  audiences, 
and  even  multiple  interests. 

Methodologically,  evaluation  moved  from  a primary  emphasis 
on  quantitative  methods,  in  which  the  standardized  achievement  test 
employed  in  a randomized  experimental  control  group  design  was 
most  highly  regarded,  to  a more  permissive  atmosphere  in  which 
qualitative  research  methods  were  acceptable.  Mixed  data  collection 
methods  are  advocated  now  in  a spirit  of  methodological  ecumenism 
(House,  1993).  The  following  three  perspectives  describe  more 
thoroughly  the  way  that  evaluation  is  characterized  in  contemporary 
evaluation  circles. 

Examples  of  Purpose  and  Perspectives  in  Evaluation 
(Chelimsky  & Shadish,  1997) 

Below  find  a review  of  the  definitions  and  characterizations  that 
Chelimsky  and  Shadish  write  about  in  Evaluation  for  the  list  Century. 
They  offer  an  inexhaustible  listing  of  possible  purposes  for  evaluation. 
These  purposes  include  the  following:  (a)  to  measure  and  account  for 
the  results  of  public  policy,  and  programs,  (b)  to  determine  the 
efficiency  of  programs  and  their  component  processes,  (c)  to  gain 
explanatory  insight  into  social  and  other  public  problems,  (d)  to 
understand  how  organizations  learn,  (e)  to  strengthen  institutions  and 
improve  managerial  performance,  (0  to  increase  agency 
responsiveness  to  the  public,  (g)  to  refomi  governments  through  the 
free  flow  of  evaluative  infomiation,  and  (h)  to  expand  results  or 
efficiency  measurement  from  that  of  local  or  national  interventions  to 
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that  of  global  interventions  such  as  reducing  poverty  and  hunger  or 
reversing  patterns  of  environmental  degradation.  All  of  these  purposes 
are,  of  course,  worthwhile  and  legitimate  reasons  for  conducting 
evaluations,  but  they  differ  with  regard  to  the  questions  they  address 
and  the  kinds  of  methods  needed  to  answer  these  questions. 

Chelimsky  and  Shadish  propose  that  these  different  purposes, 
along  with  the  questions  they  seek  to  answer,  seem  to  fall  naturally 
into  three  general  perspectives: 

• evaluation  for  accountability  (e.g.,  the  measurement  of  results  or 
efficiency); 

• evaluation  for  knov/ledge  (e.g.,  the  acquisition  of  a more 
profound  understanding  in  some  specific  area  or  field);  and 

• evaluation  for  development  (e.g.,  the  provision  of  evaluative  help 
to  help  strengthen  institutions). 

The  methods  of  these  three  perspective  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
Though  they  do  represent  notable  differences  on  a variety  of 
dimensions.  Each  may  be  needed  at  particular  times  or  policy  points 
and  not  others  (e.g.,  evaluation  for  knowledge  may  need  to  precede 
accountability).  Chelimsky  and  Shadish  (1997)  write  that  they  appear 
to  have  considerable  explanatory  power  with  regard  to  the  current 
tension  in  the  evaluation  field.  (See  Table  1 for  further  details.)  Table 
1,  an  adapted  chart  from  Chelimsky  and  Shadish's  book  (1997,  p.21), 
shows  the  follov/ing  three  different  perspectives  and  their  respective 
positions  along  five  dimensions. 

Table  1 

Three  perspectives  and  their  positions  along  five 
dimensions, 

adapted  from  Chelimsky  and  Shadish  (1997,  p.21) 
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DIMENSIONS 

ACCOUM  ABILITY 
PERSPECTIVE 

KNOWLEDGE 

PERSPECTIVE 

DEVELOPMENTAL 

PERSPECTIVE 

PURPOSE 

to  measure  results  or 
value  for  funds 
expe  ied:  to 
determine  costs,  to 
assess  efficiency 

to  generate 
insights  about 
public  problems, 
policies, 
programs,  & 
processes,  to 
develop  new 
methods  and  to 
critique  old  ones 

to  strengthen 
institutions  to  build 
agency  or 
organizational 
capability  in  some 
evaluative  area 

TYPICAL 

USES 

policy  use,  debate  and 
negotiation,  agency 
reform,  public  use 

enlightenment 
use,  policy, 
research  and 
replication, 
education, 
knowledge  base 
construction 

institutional  or  agency 
use  as  part  of  the 
evaluative  process, 
public  and  policy  use 

EVALUATOR 

ROLE 

distant 

distant  or  close 
depending  on 
evaluation  design 
and  method 

close,  the  evaluator  is 
a "critical  friend"  or 
may  be  part  of  a team 

ADVOCACY 

unacceptable 

unacceptable,  but 
now  being 
debated 

often  inevitable,  but 
correctable  through 
independent  outside 
review 

POSITION 

UNDER 

POLICY 

DEBATE 

can  be  strong 
(depending  on 
leadership) 

can  be  strong  (if 
consolidated  and 
dissemination 
channels  exist) 

uncertain  (based  on 
independence  and 
control) 

The  Accountability  Perspective 

From  the  standpoints  of  auditors,  government  sponsors  of 
evaluation  studies,  donors  to  international  organizations,  and  many 
others,  evaluation  is  done  to  establish  accountability.  This  involves  the 
provision  of  information  to  decision  makers,  whether  they  are  in  the 
public  or  private  sector.  Specific  cause  and  effect  questions  about  the 
results  in  an  accountability  perspective  might  be:  What  happened  to 
poverty  levels  among  the  very  poor  as  a result  of  development 
assistance  provided"  Did  an  educational  intervention  or  program 
produce  more  "effective"  learning  for  all  learners?  Has  teacher  training 
increased  student  achievement? 

Sometimes,  questions  about  the  results  from  an  accountability 
perspective  may  involve  merely  documentation  of  whether  or  not 
anything  has  changed  after  something  new  has  been  tried.  Normally, 
however,  the  ability  to  say  that  something  is  in  fact  a "result"  hinges  on 
the  ability  to  establisli  that  it  came  about  because  of  something  else. 
Many  methods  are  used  to  answer  these  kinds  of  accountability 
questions  including:  randomized  designs,  quasi-expcrimental  designs, 
mixed  multi-level  designs,  mixed  qualitative/quantitative  designs,  case 
studies,  process  studies,  and  research  synthesis  designs. 
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The  Knowledge  Perspective 

In  the  view  of  many  researchers  working  independently  in 
universities  and  other  evaluators  in  scientific  institutions,  evaluation  is 
done  to  generate  understanding  and  explanation.  Chelimsky  and 
Shadish  (1997)  stated  that  the  specific  questions  may  not  be  especially 
important  to  analyze  here,  given  that  it  is  the  evaluator  who  decides 
what  will  be  asked  and  answered,  and  the  topic  generally  follows  from 
the  researcher's  prior  work.  They  explained  that  the  evaluations 
associated  with  individual  academic  researchers,  or  those  of  research 
teams,  will  be  more  likely  to  continue  in  depth  cumulative  inquiry  into 
particular  areas  or  sectors  of  research  than  to  be  concerned  with 
applying  systematic  research  methods  to  a variety  of  sectors,  as  with 
accountability  and  developmental  evaluations. 

The  larger  purpose  of  the  knowledge  perspective  is  to  increase 
understanding  about  the  factors  underlying  public  problems,  about  the 
"fit"  between  these  factors  and  the  policy  or  program  solutions 
proposed,  and  about  the  theory  and  logic  (or  lack  thereof)  that  lie 
behind  an  implemented  intervention.  "These  evaluations  may  employ 
any  of  the  methods  discussed  above,  separately  or  in  conjunction  with 
each  other,  but  the  purpose  of  knowledge  gain  leads  logically  to  the  use 
of  the  strongest  designs  as  well  as  the  greatest  clarity  possible  in 
explication  and  documentation  of  methods  to  facilitate  replication  or 
later  use  in  research  synthesis  and  policy  formulation"  (1997,  p.l4). 

The  Developmental  Perspective 

For  government  reformers,  public  managers,  and  others, 
evaluation  is  done  to  improve  institutional  performance.  It  serves  as  a 
flexible  tool  that  works;  (a)  to  improve  the  design  of  projects,  (b)  to 
measure  and  recommend  changes  in  organization  activities,  (c)  to 
develop  the  indicators  and  performance  targets  needed  to  improve 
institutional  effectiveness  and  responsiveness,  (d)  to  monitor,  in  an 
ongoing  way,  how  projects  are  being  implemented  across  a number  of 
different  sites,  and/or  (e)  to  find  out  how  beneficiaries  feel  about  an 
agency  and  its  programs.  To  some  accountability  or  knowledge 
perspective  evaluators,  developmental  evaluators  may  seem  more  like 
evaluation  "consultants"  than  evaluators,  but  those  who  do 
developmental  work  are  convinced  that  building  evaluation  capability 
is  as  important  an  evaluation  function  as  evaluation  itself  and  that 
indeed,  in  some  cases,  evaluation  cannot  be  done  without  capacity 
building. 

Specific  questions  asked  of  evaluators  in  a developmental 
perspective  might  include  the  following;  What  is  the  best  research 
evidence  with  respect  to  formulating  a new  program  or  modifying  an 
old  one?  How  can  projects  be  structured  so  that  they  produce  evidence 
on  the  value  of  the  inteiwention  being  tested?  What  is  the  most 
appropriate  agenda  for  the  agency?  Both  process  and  outcome  designs 
may  be  used  in  a developmental  perspective,  depending  on  the 
evaluation  question  posed.  In  addition  to  the  methods  mentioned 
earlier,  the  formative  methods  used  in  the  developmental  perspective 
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include  the  following:  monitoring,  empowerment  evaluation,  cluster 
evaluation,  performance  measurement,  and  research  synthesis  of  both 
qualitative  and  quantitative  methods.  A developmental  evaluator 
becomes  part  of  the  design  team  helping  to  shape  what's  happening 
both  processes  and  outcomes,  in  an  evolving,  rapidly  changing 
environment  of  constant  interaction,  feedback,  and  change.  Using 
mixed  methods  and  multiple  criteria  in  this  perspective  are  productions 
of  some  of  the  many  current  trends  in  the  practice  of  evaluation. 

Demonstrating  a Particular  Set  of  Social  and  Political 
Values 


Although  evaluation  has  developed  as  a discipline,  a profession, 
and  as  a government  function  in  the  past  four  decades  by  building  on 
its  scientific  positivist  traditions  and  by  systematically  evaluating  its 
own  existence  in  the  larger  social  order,  this  particle  emphasizes 
continual  growth  and  augmentation  of  its  practices,  policies,  and 
responsibilities  through  a "conscientization"  of  evaluation’s 
socio-political  reality.  Over  the  years  evaluation  has  come  to  be  seen 
as  political.  Michael  Quinn  Patton,  at  the  National  Evaluation 
Conference  in  Youngstown  State  University  held  in  September  1998, 
summarized  12  recent  trends  in  evaluation.  One  of  them  being  the 
increasing  political  sophistication  and  acknowledgment  of  the  role  of 
values  and  morals  in  evaluation  practice.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
evaluation  is  influenced  partly  by  political  forces,  and  in  turn,  has 
political  effects.  Whose  interests  are  served  and  how  interests  are 
represented  in  an  evaluation  are  now  very  critical  concerns  in  a society 
with  increasing  disparate  value  systems. 

In  the  earlier  days,  it  was  assumed  that  the  interests  of  all  parties 
were  properly  reflected  in  the  traditional  outcome  measures,  but  this 
assumption  came  to  be  questioned,  and  it  was  recognized  that  different 
groups  might  have  different  interests  and  might  be  differentially 
affected  by  the  educational  program  and  its  evaluation  (House,  1993). 
"Stakeholders"  (those  who  had  a stake  in  the  program  under  review) 
became  a common  concept,  and  representing  stakeholder  views  in  the 
evaluation  became  an  accepted  practice. 

The  stakeholder  concept  is  based  on  the  prevailing 
pluralist-elitist-equilibrium  theory  of  democracy,  which  disclaims  any 
normative  judgements  and  which  holds  that  the  current  system  of 
competing  parties  and  pressure  groups  perfonns  the  democratic 
function  of  equalizing  the  diverse  and  shifting  political  demands 
(MaePherson,  1987).  It  is  perceived  that  describing  what  others  value 
is  the  stance  best  suited  to  the  political  context  in  which  evaluators 
operate,  because  decision  making  depends  on  the  values  held  by 
relevant  policy  makers  and  stakeholders.  Presumably,  these  parlies 
will  use  the  findings  to  make  informed  decisions.  Neither  the 
government  nor  the  evaluator  is  supposed  to  intervene  to  support  any 
particular  interests  but  rather  only  to  provide  infomialion  that  is  value- 
neutral  and  intcrest-neulral.  The  interests  of  various  groups  somehow 
dissolve  into  the  values  of  decision  makers  and  stakeholders. 

However,  one  must  note  that  today's  professional  evaluators 
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sometimes  become  evaluators  by  default.  We  represent  an  eclectic  and 
diverse  combination  of  various  professional,  academic,  and  research 
areas.  Shadish  and  Epstein  (1987)  found  that  31%  of  the  respondents 
in  their  survey  described  their  primary  professional  identity  as  that  of 
"evaluator"  (p.  560).  Others  thought  of  themselves  first  as  a 
psychologist,  sociologist,  economist,  educator,  and  so  on,  with  identity 
of  evaluator  secondary.  When  both  Charles  Murray  (1983,1984)  and 
Michele  Fine  (1983b,  1988)  have  been  successful  evaluators 
representing  a particular  set  of  social  and  political  values  and  interests, 
one  has  to  acknowledge  the  diverse  socio-political  reality  in  which 
evaluators  actually  find  themselves  in  practice. 

In  two  highly  visible  stakeholder  evaluations  funded  by  the 
federal  government,  those  of  Cities-in-Schools  and  Jesse  Jackson's 
PUSH/Excel  program,  the  evaluations  worked  against  the  interests  of 
the  program  participants  and  the  inner-city  students  which  the 
programs  were  supposed  to  serve,  thus  calling  into  question  the  justice 
of  these  evaluations  (House,  1988;  Stake,  1986).  The  results  of  the 
PUSH/Excel  evaluation  were  used  not  only  to  discredit  the  program 
but  also  to  question  Jesse  Jackson's  ability  to  manage  large  enterprises 
during  ensuing  presidential  campaigns.  In  truth,  the  stakeholder  model 
was  never  implemented  (House,  1988;  Stake,  1986).  Charles  Murray, 
the  evaluator  in  both  cases,  substituted  a technocratic  model  of 
evaluation  and  expressed  his  disdain  for  the  stakeholder  concept  in  his 
article  Stakeholders  as  Deck  Chairs  (1983).  Although  the  stakeholder 
approach  seems  firmly  entrenched,  there  is  disagreement  about  how  to 
implement  it.  In  reality,  stakeholders  do  not  have  equal  power  to 
influence  and  utilize  the  evaluation,  nor  do  they  have  equal  protection 
from  the  evaluation. 

These  types  of  problem  in  evaluation  led  into  a discussion  of 
misuse  of  findings.  The  fact  that  so  much  standardized  achievement 
testing  is  reported  to  the  public  in  general  and  its  interpretation  left  to 
the  media  or  government  officials  makes  misuse  particularly  salient 
(House,  1 993).  In  fact,  the  professional  standards  for  evaluation 
developed  by  a committee  led  by  Stufflebeam,  devoted  considerable 
space  to  issues  of  misuse,  but  the  context  in  which  evaluation  results 
are  presented  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  employment  of  such  standards, 
even  though  the  standards  are  widely  accepted  in  the  evaluation 
community  itself  How  misuse  of  findings  and  disparate  interests  can 
be  curtailed  is  by  no  means  clear.  The  professional  standards  for 
evaluation  developed  by  the  Joint  Committee  dramatically  reflected 
the  ways  in  which  the  practice  of  evaluation  had  matured  in  1981 . In 
1994,  revised  standards  were  published  following  an  extensive  review 
spanning  several  years. 

While  some  changes  were  made  in  the  30  individual  standards, 
the  overarching  framework  of  four  primary  criteria  (utility,  feasibility, 
propriety,  and  accuracy)  remain  unchanged.  However,  the  profession 
of  evaluation  has  not  yet  developed  to  the  point  of  reflecting  a 
common  core  of  practices  and  principals  as  demonstrated  by  the 
original  professions,  divinity,  law,  and  medicine  (House,  1993).  We 
must  pay  attention  to  the  fact  that  certification  programs  and  higher 
education  programs  in  evaluation  and  evaluation  research  are  a ver>' 
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recent  development  in  the  discipline  (Chalimsky  & Shadish,  1997). 
For  a deeper  understanding  of  how  the  original  professions  compare 
with  evaluation  as  a profession,  refer  to  House's  (1993)  book. 
Professional  Evaluation  . 

Limitations  of  Contemporary  Evaluation  and  a 
Reflection  on  American  Public  School  Law 


There  are  limitations  to  contemporary  and  critical  evaluation 
frameworks.  The  problem  of  addressing  multiple  values  and  interests 
and  how  they  should  be  represented  in  an  "equitable"  evaluation  can 
take  one  directly  into  the  realm  of  social  justice  and  the  recognition  of 
the  assumptions,  character,  and  consequences  of  conventional  fonns  of 
educational  evaluation  and  American  public  school  law.  The  problem 
of  evaluation  representing  a particular  set  of  political  and  social  values 
(i.e.,  a broadly  conservative  set)  also  raises  some  serious  questions 
about  evaluation  in  general.  Although  the  socio-political  reality  of 
multiple  stakeholders  and  evaluators  who  have  legitimate  values  and 
sometimes  conflicting  interests  is  recognized,  how  these  values  and 
interests  are  legitimized  will  become  one  of  the  most  important 
challenges  for  educational  evaluation  in  the  future,  especially  for 
critical  evaluation  of  education  reform.  How  to  synthesize,  resolve, 
and  adjudicate  all  these  multiple  multiples  in  our  increasing 
multicultural  and  amorphous  society  remains  a formidable  question,  as 
indeed  it  does  for  the  larger  society. 

One  thing  we  do  know  is  that  the  socio-political  reality  in 
evaluation  of  public  programs,  both  in  education  and  health,  often 
works  in  favor  of  higher  income  groups  and  against  equity  despite  the 
stated  objectives  (Birdsall  & Hecht,  1995;  Paul,  1991;  Fine,  1983). 
When  we  look  at  the  political  structures  and  the  broad  organization  of 
society,  resource  allocation  and  subsequent  delivery  of  services  and 
programs  tend  to  be  skewed  in  favor  of  those  who  have  more  "voice" 
(Fine,  1983;  Fine  & Weis,  1993).  In  many  cases,  powerful 
stakeholders  or  groups,  which  are  able  to  effectively  demonstrate  their 
interest  in  receiving  social  services  and  "effective"  or  "successful" 
social  programs,  manage  to  get  the  lion's  share  of  the  resources  and  the 
funds.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  United  States  of  America  is  one  of  the 
last  Western  industrialized  nations  to  base  their  educational  financing 
system  on  that  taxation  of  largely  differentiated  property  values.  This 
financial  arrangement  alone  should  illuminate  some  of  the  deeper 
issues  at  stake  in  the  evaluation  of  public  education  environments. 

American  public  school  law  and  its  case  history  has 
demonstrated  time  and  again  that  there  are  vei7  few  instances  where 
citizens  have  been  able  to  prove  that  state  school  finance  systems 
result  in  revenue  disparities  which  violate  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  In  1973,  in  the  case  of  San  Antonio 
Independent  School  District  v.  Rodriguez,  Mr.  Justice  Powell, 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  said,  "to  the  extent 
that  the  Texas  system  of  school  financing  results  in  unequal 
expenditures  between  children  who  happen  to  reside  in  different 
districts,  we  cannot  say  that  such  disparities  arc  the  product  of  a 
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system  that  is  so  irrational  as  to  be  invidiously  discriminatory...." 

If  disparate  allocation  of  governmental  benefits  can  be  justified 
on  the  basis  of  reasonable  classification  or  the  interests  involved  are 
not  fundamental,  then  statutes  will  be  regarded  as  constitutional 
(Alexander  & Alexander,  1992).  The  court  in  the  Rodriguez  case 
basically  ruled  that  a state  legislature  can  heap  benefits  on  some 
wealthy  school  districts  and  deprive  others  of  fiscal  resources  and  not 
offend  the  federal  Equal  Protection  Clause.  Thus  representing  the 
educational  interests  of  disenfranchised  stakeholders,  even  within  the 
American  public  school  law  domain,  can  be  confounded  with  many 
inherently  unequal  and  disparate  value  systems. 

In  other  instances,  our  social  service  institutions,  such  as 
education  and  health,  are  able  to  shape  the  systems  to  serve  their  own 
personal  and  professional  goals  at  the  expense  of  equitable  delivery 
(Paul,  1991).  Problems  created  by  the  limited  voice  of  politically  weak 
or  disenfranchised  stakeholders  are  exacerbated  in  educational 
evaluation,  when  combined  with  direct  provision  of  services  m virtual 
public  monopolies  of  the  "best  teachers,"  the  allocation  of  "best 
practices"  in  education,  and  the  provision  of  high  quality  curriculum 
and  professional  development  training  which  are  centralized  in  higher 
socio-economic  communities.  Ultimately,  citizens  have  limited 
capacity  to  improve  the  public  education  they  are  provided  through 
participating,  informing,  and  making  recommendations.  This  is 
especially  true  of  lower  socio-economic  community  stakeholders 
which  have  traditionally  been  limited  in  their  capacity  to  have  their 
"voice"  heard  without  legal  representation  (Fine,  1993;  Oakes  & 
Guiton,  1995). 

Historically,  when  interests  have  been  ignored  and  educational 
procedures  have  been  violated,  lower  socio-economic  communities, 
minorities,  exceptional  populations,  and  limited  English  proficient 
citizenry  have  had  to  turn  to  the  legal  system  for  any  kind  of 
adjudication  (Paul,  1991;  Haring,  McCormick,  & Haring,  1990;  Oakes 
8l  Guiton,  1995).  Similarly,  in  terms  of  fighting  for  social  justice  in 
education,  evaluation  of  education  reform  efforts  could  benefit  from 
addressing  some  of  the  principals  in  American  public  school  law.  This 
idea  will  be  further  developed  in  Part  II  below.  However,  for  the  time 
being,  contemporary  evaluation  which  was  invented  to  solve  social 
problems,  can  be  afflicted  with  many  of  the  problems  it  was  meant  to 
solve. 

Another  limitation  of  critical  evaluation  in  education  reform 
pertains  to  its  inherent  questioning  of  the  institutional  character  of 
education.  By  producing  educational  criticism  and  value  judgements 
of  institutional  programs  and  personnel,  in  conjunction  with  the 
ideologies  of  critical  theory  of  education,  critical  social  psychology, 
and  Freirean  pedagogy,  critical  evaluators  risk  certain  professional 
isolation  from  the  mainstream.  The  socio-political  reality  in  which  one 
can  survive  as  an  evaluation  professional  of  education  reform  becomes 
integrated  into  a world  with  those  individuals  that  agree  with  your 
views,  partieularly  those  who  agree  with  your  views  on  social  justice 
and  in  general  the  democratic  purposes  of  public  schooling.  As  critical 
evaluators  conduct  evaluations  to  address  the  elimination  of  inequality 
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and  the  improvement  of  those  who  are  least  well  off,  they  will  come 
into  conflict  and  threaten  established  authority.  Any  method  of 
evaluation  that  claims  to  be  nonobjective  and  value-laden  will  be 
marginalized.  Society  expects  evaluation  to  be  based  on  scientific 
authority.  However,  I expect  the  notion  of  what  is  scientific  to  be 
substantially  redefined.  The  concepts  of  objectivity,  scientific 
methodology,  and  validity  will  be  recast  to  accommodate  different 
evaluation  approaches  (House,  1993). 

Integration  of  Critical  Evaluation  into  a Changing 
Society 

Evaluation  continues  to  become  ever  more  methodologically 
diverse.  Evaluation  in  general  draws  from  the  theoretical  foundations 
of  many  fields  and  is  multi-disciplinary  and  multi-faceted  in  nature 
(Chelimsky  & Shadish,  1997).  It  is  by  now  well  established  that  the 
full  array  of  social  science  methods  belongs  in  the  evaluator's 
methodological  tool  kit,  including  tools  from  psychology,  statistics, 
education,  sociology,  political  science,  anthropology,  and  economics 
(Cronbach  & Associates,  1980).  When  the  critical  logical  and  analysis 
tools  given  to  us  by  critical  theorists  and  social  psychologists  are 
included  into  an  evaluation  design,  the  role  that  evaluators  play  in 
judging  the  worth  of  educational  reform  efforts  is  elaborated. 
Chelimsky  and  Shadish  (1997)  supported  the  notion  that  it  is  often 
uncomfortable  to  stir  oneself  from  familiar  cultural,  ideological, 
topical,  conceptual,  and  methodological  niches. 

However  uncomfortable  or  reactionary  one  may  feel  to  the 
content  of  this  article,  there  is  a message:  it  is  that  evaluations  of 
educational  reform  efforts  in  the  next  century  can  and  probably  will  be 
far  more  powerful  and  influential  than  they  are  today.  This  is  because 
of  the  ever  increasing  complexity  of  social,  economic,  technological, 
political,  and  cultural  tensions  which  are  questioning  the  very  integrity 
and  purpose  for  public  education  as  a whole  (Giroux  & Aronowitz, 
1991).  The  growing  populations  with  disparate  value  systems  and 
socio-economic  levels  and  the  increasing  minority  populations  in  this 
country  will  demand  to  participate  more  legitimately  in  the 
reformation  of  their  own  education.  Consequently  evaluation  will  have 
to  redefine  its  identity,  its  purpose  and  practices. 

Lee  Cronbach,  in  1980,  advanced  the  position  that  the  theory  of 
evaluation  has  to  be  as  much  a theory  of  political  interaction  as  a 
theory  of  how  to  determine  facts  or  how  knowledge  is  constructed 
(Cronbach  et  al.,  1980).  Even  so,  1 8 years  later,  we  still  do  not  seem  to 
understand  political  processes  very  well,  especially  their  dynamic 
nature.  This  gap  in  understanding  and  consciousness  is  especially  true 
for  evaluators  in  the  field  of  education  where  we  arc  determining 
"facts"  and  constructing  knowledge  about  educational  programs 
designed  to  improve  teaching  and  learning  in  the  public  school 
domain.  We  can  begin  bridging  this  gap  in  consciousness  to 
understand  the  political  nature  of  evaluation  by  looking  at  our  own 
ideologies  as  evaluators.  Critical  thought,  indeed,  criticism,  is  essential 
to  enable  us  to  act  in  ethically  and  politically  just,  to  say  nothing  of 
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intellectually  honest,  ways.  Critical  thought  entails  questioning, 
reflection  and  thoughtful  interaction  with  the  information  and  body  of 
knowledge  at  hand.  Education  then  becomes  an  active  and  constructive 
process  of  continual  critical  growth  (Dewey,  1944). 

Fundamentally,  I am  recommending  here  that  evaluators,  as 
leaders  of  educational  reform  efforts,  become  more  critical  and 
vigilant  about  the  questions  they  are  contracted  to  answer  and  about 
the  more  profound  functions  of  education  programs  and  practices 
under  the  rubric  of  a critical  theory  of  education  (Giroux,  1983b; 
Young,  1990;  Apple  & Beane,  1995;  Apple  1996,  Apple  & Carlson,  in 
press  y In  addition,  these  same  evaluators  could  integrate  the  logic  of 
traditional  psychology  with  the  logic  of  critical  social  psychology  to 
begin  the  rethinking  of  education  as  a social  project  and  a social 
process.  The  purpose  of  this  rethinking  is  to  expand  on  positivist 
traditions  of  considering  an  incremental  perspective  on  methodological 
and  research  design  issues  in  evaluation,  into  a more  open  critical 
ideology  of  practice  and  policies  (Fetterman,  1988;  Maruyama  & 

Deno,  1992).  These  schools  of  thought,  approaches,  and  particular 
issues  should  not  be  eliminated.  We  should  consider  these  issues 
together  v/ith  the  notion  that  evaluation  of  education  places  us  in  a 
particularly  sensitive  arena  within  the  confounds  of  social  and  human 
science  (Fetterman  & Pitman,  1986;  Fetterman,  1988). 

Silent  Scientific  Revolution 

Fetterman  (1988)  argued  that  there  is  a silent  scientific 
revolution  in  evaluation  and  that  educational  evaluation  is 
experiencing  a change  in  direction.  A critical  component  of  this 
change  is  a shift  in  the  paradigms  underlying  the  method  and  aim  of 
research  (Lincoln,  1986).  David  Fetterman  further  suggests  that  a 
marked  shift  is  taking  place  in  the  professional  allegiance  of 
evaluators.  This  shift  in  allegiance,  he  says,  is  not  a simple  linear 
development.  As  summarized  in  Fettennan's  book  (1988),  this  shift 
goes  beyond  perceiving  evaluation  as  a set  of  chronological 
transformations  that  travel  from  traditional  positivist  approaches  to 
dominant  qualitative  forms  of  evaluation,  including  ethnography, 
naturalistic  inquiry',  generic  pragmatic  (sociological)  inquiry, 
connoisseurship/criticisin,  and  phenomenography.  Rather  he  illustrates 
some  significant  moments  of  metamorphosis,  revealing  the  process  of 
shifting  allegiance  to  a circular  and  interactive  paradigmatic 
perspective. 

Similarly,  I call  on  evaluators  to  lift  the  blinders  of 
methodological  habit,  to  increase  the  ideological  options  and 
backgrounds  available  to  them,  to  go  beyond  any  single  discipline,  and 
to  build  on  tradition  by  engaging  the  wisdom  of  critical  social  thought. 
This  article  is  simply  describing  a possible  interplay  between  the 
sciences  and  between  the  contemporary  perspectives  in  evaluation. 

Whether  using  the  perspectives  of  accountability,  knowledge  or 
development,  or  any  combination  thereof,  additional  questions  could 
be  examined  as  the  cvaluation/rescarch  design  is  imposed  on  the 
school  culture  and  setting  (Maruyama  & Deno,  1992).  Critical 
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evaluators  of  education  reform  could  also  listen  to  emerging  questions 
that  are  integral  to  the  improvement  and  restructuring  of  social  projects 
and  social  processes,  by  attending  to  their  own  consciousness  and 
motivations  (Young,  1990).  Later  I will  review  Paolo  Freire's 
construction  of  conscieiUizatioii  (Hamnett,  Kumar,  Porter,  & Singh, 
1984,  p.lOO)  to  describe  this  experience  as  necessary  for  critical 
evaluators  of  education  reform. 

School  and  university  researchers/evaluators  who  are  taking  on 
the  challenge  of  restructuring  schools  and  school  systems  in  urban 
areas  are  involved  essentially  in  the  transformation  of  existing 
bureaucracies,  bureaucracies  that  have  had  the  power  to  control  what  is 
taught  and  how  schools  are  run  (Kretovics  & Nussel,  1994).  Clearly 
American  education  is  organized  in  a bureaucratic  form.  Kretovics  and 
Nussel  confirm  that  at  any  level,  national,  state,  or  local,  the  traditional 
pyramidal,  hierarchical  arrangement  is  in  effect.  Proposals  for  refomi 
of  public  schools  and  their  evaluations  must  consider  how  the 
bureaucratic  functionaries  might  respond.  Since  bureaucracy  is  "an 
institutionalized  method  of  organizing  social  conduct  in  the  interest  of 
administrative  efficiency,"  the  issue  of  response  is  a genuine  concern 
(Kretovics  & Nussel,  1994). 

Practicing  Critical  Evaluation 

In  the  public  school  domain,  genuine  concern  is  adequate  but 
more  critical  thought  and  action  are  needed  within  the  world  of 
educational  bureaucracy.  One  way  of  practicing  critical  thought  and 
action  for  critical  evaluation  w'ould  be  to  negotiate  these  ideological 
and  theoretical  presuppositions  up  front  with  one's  clients  and  then 
deliberately  confront  issues  of  institutionalized  power,  democracy,  and 
inequality  in  the  educational  programs  and  reform  efforts.  One  can  do 
this  by  organizing  specific  research  designs  and  relationships  centered 
around  the  concept  of  listening  to  the  multiple  voices  in  education  and 
its  programs.  Fine  and  Weis  (1993)  witnessed  and  wrote  about  the 
practices  and  consequences  of  silencing  in  public  schools.  1 do  not 
think  that  evaluators  are  far  from  becoming  partners  in  these  implicit 
practices.  Battling  the  dynamics  of  power  and  privilege  that  nurture, 
sustain,  and  legitimate  silencing  in  education  is  the  first  purposeful 
step  that  a critical  evaluator  can  take  to  interpret  his  powerful  role  as  a 
transformative  agent  for  social  change.  Creating  flexible,  authentic, 
and  reflexive  relationships  with  the  stakeholders  and  with  the  existing 
bureaucracies  during  the  process  of  evaluation  is  a second  step  that  the 
critical  evaluator  can  take  towards  completing  a critical  evaluation 
(Schon,  1983). 

If  innovative  and  well  meaning  educational  programs  or 
educational  reform  efforts  arc  developed  to  improve  the  education  of 
all  students  in  public  schools,  then  the  evaluator  of  these  programs  has 
a very  special  and  conscious  role  in  creating  opportunities  for 
authentic  discourse  about  these  difficult  issues  that  go  beyond  the 
successes  or  failures  (outcomes)  of  children  within  the  structural  and 
organizational  components  of  educational  practice.  1 he  role  of  the 
evaluator  and  the  ability  to  communicate  and  address  the  challenging 
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issues  such  as  democracy,  power,  and  inequality  to  clients  in  the  field 
of  education,  especially  in  the  future,  will  be  essential  to  transforming 
social  activity  for  social  change.  Michelle  Fine  and  Lois  Weis  (1993) 
included  the  following  quote  in  their  book: 

It  is  a false  dichotomy  which  suggests  that  academics  and/or 
intellectuals  can  only  speak  to  one  another,  that  we  cannot 
hope  to  speak  with  the  masses.  What  is  true  is  that  we  make 
choices,  that  we  choose  voices  to  hear  and  voices  to  silence. 

If  I do  not  speak  in  a language  that  can  be  understood,  then 
there  is  little  chance  for  dialogue.  We  must  be  ever  vigilant. 

It  is  important  that  we  know  who  we  are,  who  we  are 
speaking  to,  who  we  most  want  to  hear  us,  who  we  most 
long  to  move,  motivate,  and  touch  with  our  words  (p.2). 

The  Neutrality  of  Schools  (Social  Darwinism  Revisited) 

Jeannie  Oakes  (1986)  stated  that  in  their  general  indictment  of 
schools,  the  authors  of  the  evaluation  studies  and  reform  reports  do  not 
attach  particular  importance  to  the  fact  that  schools  fail  to  serve  all 
students  equally  well.  Certain  topics  like  institutionalized  power, 
democracy,  and  inequality  are  not  explicitly  addressed  because  there  is 
a "silenced"  understanding  of  the  status  quo  in  educational  practice. 
Consequently,  the  evaluators  and  reformers  in  the  commentary  made 
by  Jeannie  Oakes  do  not  consider  as  targets  of  information  or 
understanding  the  school  content  and  processes  that  limit  school 
achievement  for  poor  and  minority  students.  Schools,  in  general,  are 
often  seen  as  essentially  neutral,  and  the  reforms  are  presented  as 
color-blind  and  affluence  blind.  Jeannie  Oakes  (1986,  1995)  further 
argued  that  current  refoim  efforts  do  not  address  the  unequal  quality  of 
school  facilities,  programs,  materials,  counseling,  expectations,  and 
instruction.  No  interest  is  shown,  for  example,  in  the  unequal 
distribution  of  competent  teachers.  Neither  do  they  address  school 
organizational  changes  likely  to  equalize  access  to  high  quality 
educational  contexts  such  as  desegregation,  the  elimination  of 
tracking,  and  the  reconceptualizing  of  vocational  education  programs. 

Thus  by  extracting  the  logic  of  critical  theory  and  critical  social 
psychology,  I would  extend  the  "meta-evaluation"  done  by  Oakes,  in 
saying  that  the  evaluators  of  these  reform  efforts  are  additionally  hard 
pressed  to  face  squarely  the  "silent"  demons  lurking  behind  the 
institutional  practices  in  public  education.  Even  though  a common 
issue  is  made  of  increasing  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  teachers,  the 
assumption  is  that  teachers  simply  need  to  get  better  at  what  they've 
always  done.  Also  there  is  an  assumption  that  all  the  evaluator  has  to 
do  is  to  evaluate  how  the  teacher  is  teaching  and  whether  the  outcomes 
are  effective  learning.  There  is  little  or  no  mention  of  the  need  for 
teachers  to  be  more  knowledgeable  about  how  poverty,  racism,  and 
limited  expectations  affect  the  educational  treatment  of  poor  and 
minority  children  (Levine,  1971;  Coleman,  1981;  Fine,  1983,1994). 
Indeed  there  is  no  direct  mention  and  acknowledgment  of  these  issues 
on  any  explicit  level  within  the  hierarchical  structure  and  bureaucracy 
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in  education  (Levine,  1971;  Coleman,  1981;  Fine,  1983,1994). 

Subsequently,  mainstream  evaluation  of  these  reform  efforts  in 
teaching  practices  and  educational  programs  misses  a crucial  part  of 
the  picture  about  how  schools  are  functioning  for  all  children.  If  we  as 
evaluators  do  not  ask  deliberate  questions  about  institutionalized 
power,  democracy,  quality  of  instruction,  and  inequality  within  the 
public  school  domain,  during  the  process  of  evaluation,  then  we 
become  one  niore  vehicle  that  perpetuates  an  already  neutral  state  of 
mind  about  the  world  of  education  and  its  goals  for  society.  While 
many  faults  are  found  with  schools,  unfairness  is  not  one  of  them.  In 
addition,  the  omission  of  these  concerns  and  "silent"  demons  in 
evaluation  and  education  reform  efforts  makes  clear  the  prevailing 
conviction  that  schools,  as  they  are  now,  are  neutral  places  (Coleman, 
1975;  Oakes,  1986;  Fine,  1994). 

Change  in  American  Schools 

Although  there  is  a perception  that  change  needs  to  occur  in 
virtually  all  American  school  districts,  including  those  serving  the 
wealthiest  suburbs,  the  success  of  the  reform  movement  will  be 
measured  ultimately  by  its  impact  on  our  largest  most  troubled  public 
school  environments.  For  it  is  in  our  largest  cities  and  our  most  rural 
districts  that  the  job  of  the  schools  is  most  difficult,  given  the  often 
overwhelming  social  and  economic  circumstances  of  students  living  in 
desperately  Impoverished  neighborhoods  (Oakes  & Sirotnik,  1986). 
These  are  the  neighborhoods  most  in  need  of  transformed  schools,  and 
it  is  in  these  neighborhood  schools  that  the  evaluator  can  choose  to 
undertake  his  exceptional  role  of  being  a vehicle  for  change  and 
transformation. 

Jonathan  Kozol  in  Savage  Inequalities  (1991)  took  readers 
inside  schools  in  poor  neighborhoods  and  forced  them  to  see  the  places 
impoverished  children  are  compelled  to  go.  Kozol  (1991)  commented 
on  more  than  the  physical,  economic,  and  social  inequalities  among 
different  types  of  school,  those  with  affluent  children,  and  those  with 
children  from  poor  homes.  He  addressed  the  very  "ethos"  of  a school 
as  maintained  by  the  social-class  position  of  the  students.  Theodore 
Sizer  in  Horace's  Compromise  {\9%A)  also  characterized  this 
difference  between  schools  quite  modestly: 

Among  schools  there  was  one  important  difference,  which 
followed  from  a single  variable  only:  the  social  class  of  the 
student  body.  If  the  school  principally  served  poor 
adolescents,  its  character,  if  not  its  stmcture,  varied  from 
sister  schools  for  the  more  affluent.  It  got  so  I could  say  with 
some  justification  to  school  principals,  tell  me  about  the 
income  of  your  student's  families  and  I'll  describe  to  you 
your  school,  (p.6) 

Critical  educators  such  as  Michael  W.  Apple,  Henry  A.  Giroux,  Paolo 
Frcirc,  Jcannic  Oakes,  Gloria  Ladson-Billings,  and  Maxine  Grccnc 
would  probably  agree  that  evaluation  and  research  in  impoverished 
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neighborhood  schools  presents  the  critical  evaluator  with  an 
exceptional  challenge  in  social  responsibility.  Hence,  these 
impoverished  neighborhoods,  where  educational  reform  proponents 
advocate  change,  improvement  and  restructuring  of  schools,  could  be 
the  environments  that  create  wonderful  opportunities  for  evaluators  to 
maintain  a critical  stance  toward  theory,  research,  practice,  and  social 
policy. 


Freirean  Pedagogy 


The  statement  "All  men  are  created  equal"  is  one  that  resounds 
throughout  American  history.  The  words  are  found  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address;  they  are  also 
paraphrased  and  applied  in  numerous  settings.  For  educators  and 
educational  evaluators,  it  has  meant  that  American  schools  are  charged 
with  offering  every  child  equality  of  educational  opportunity.  This 
concept  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity  is  one  that  has  been 
implicit  in  most  educational  practices  throughout  the  period  of  public 
education  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  (Coleman,  1981). 
However,  no  white  suburb  in  America  would  long  tolerate  the  low 
academic  achievement  taken  for  granted  in  the  urban,  or  rural  public 
schools  attended  largely  by  African-  Americans,  Hispanics,  and  poor 
children. 

In  big  cities  all  over  the  United  States,  minority  students  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  leave  school  each  year,  some  as  dropouts,  some  as 
graduates,  utterly  unprepared  to  participate  in  and  contribute  to  a 
democratic  society  (Oakes  & Sirotnik,  1986).  They  lack  the  skills  that 
will  allow  them  to  obtain  gainful  employment,  and  they  are  devoid  of 
the  preparation  that  will  lead  to  success  in  further  education.  Paolo 
Freire  would  characterize  this  lack  of  skills  and  preparation  as  the 
"inability  to  act  upon  and  transform  one's  world"  (Hamnett  et  al., 

1984).  Consequently  he  would  say  that  the  democratic  society  failed  to 
move  this  person  toward  the  ever-new  possibilities  of  a fuller  and 
richer  life  individually  and  collectively  through  the  auspices  of  public 
education  (Hamnett  et  al.,  1984). 

Paolo  Freire  is  most  often  recognized  for  his  literary  and 
practical  works  as  an  educator.  His  study  and  conduct  in  this  field  have 
produced  radically  new  philosophical  and  political  insights.  His  basic 
assumption  is  that  people  are  seen  to  be  always  in  the  process  of 
developing.  He  says  that  the  characteristic  of  the  human  species  is  its 
repeatedly  demonstrated  capacity  for  transcending  what  is  merely 
given,  what  is  purely  determined  (Hamnett  et  al.,  1984).  From  Freire's 
point  of  view,  education,  or  any  fomi  of  activity  directed  at  social 
change,  can  never  be  neutral;  it  can  only  be  used  to  dominate  or 
liberate  people.  Although  this  dichotomy  is  limited  in  my  opinion, 
these  extremes  serve  their  purpose  in  explaining  unique  ideological 
commitments  to  social  change,  especially  as  social  science  researchers 
and  evaluators  in  education.  I proposed  here  that  evaluation  of  public 
educational  programs,  as  a form  of  activity  directed  at  social  change, 
should  follow  Freire's  recommendation  for  conscientization: 
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Conscientization  refers  to  the  processes  in  which  men,  not  as 
recipients,  but  as  knowing  subjects,  achieve  a deepening 
awareness  both  of  the  socio-political  reality  which  shapes 
their  lives  and  their  capacity  to  transform  that  reality  (Freire, 
1970b). 

This  notion  conveys  the  realization  that  nobody  can  help  or  assist 
others  without  their  participation;  otherwise  the  helper  is  led  only  to 
treat  people  as  objects  vulnerable  to  control  and  manipulation  from 
outside  (Freire,  1973).  Here  we  can  reflect  upon  what  such  a 
perspective  would  require  in  evaluation  of  public  educational 
programs.  Conscientization  is  at  least  one  experience  that  critical 
evaluators  should  pass  through  in  order  to  become  educational  leaders 
and  change  agents  for  educational  reform. 

Implications  for  Evaluators  of  Education  Reform 

Undoubtedly  the  purposes,  methods  and  functions  of  evaluation 
would  change  if  one  was  to  adhere  to  the  philosophical  and  ideological 
underpinnings  of  critical  theory,  critical  social  psychology,  and 
Freirean  pedagogy.  The  question  remains:  would  a critical  evaluator 
actually  go  beyond  traditional  methodological  concerns  to  design  his 
policy  and  practice  to  deliberately  address  difficult  and  possibly 
uncomfortable  issues  such  as  institutionalized  power,  democracy,  and 
inequality  in  education?  Courage,  persistence  and  conviction  are 
presented  here  as  three  crucial  elements  that  will  consistently  be 
needed  for  critical  evaluation  of  educational  reform.  In  addition  to 
these  three  elements  a critical  evaluator  could  benefit  from  continual 
reflection  about  one's  own  changing  beliefs  and  landmark  experiences. 

The  need  for  courage,  persistence,  and  conviction  seems  fairly 
obvious  but  somehow  we  do  not  seem  to  talk  about  these  character 
traits  explicitly.  Speaking  out,  in  situations  that  may  include  numerous 
political  and  bureaucratic  agendas,  all  w'ith  different  viewpoints  and 
axes  to  grind,  and  also  insisting  on  the  right  to  independence  in 
speaking  out,  takes  a strong  stomach.  Even  in  the  political  and  cultural 
environments  occurring  toward  the  middle  of  the  spectrum.,  the  normal 
skepticism  of  the  evaluator  is  unwelcome  amongst  the  pervasive 
enthusiasm  for  one  program  or  another.  But  as  we  move  down  the 
spectrum  toward  differing  ideologies,  doubting  the  conventional 
wisdom  becomes  such  an  offensive  tactic  as  to  deconstruct  credibility 
and  solid  reputations. 

It  also  takes  fortitude  or  conviction  and  strong  resistance  not  to 
succumb  to  political  or  bureaucratic  blinders  of  one  sort  or  another.  In 
my  experience  with  the  higher  echelons  of  public  education 
evaluation,  both  as  a teacher  and  as  a district  based  advisor  of 
educational  practice,  these  blinders  lure  evaluators  into  wanting  to 
become  political  and  "institutional"  players  on  the  national  scene. 
There  is  an  insidious  temptation  to  avoid  ideological  and  philosophical 
battles  to  the  promise  of  glorious  career  rewards  as  compensation  for 
obedience.  This  possible  temptation  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  there 
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needs  to  be  extensive  research  started  in  discovering  the  implicit  and 
explicit  social  and  professional  ethics  of  different  types  of  evaluators, 
especially  evaluators  in  education  reform.  It  takes  persistence  and 
courage  to  refuse  sponsors  the  answers  they  want  to  hear,  and  it  takes 
conviction  and  certainly  conscience  to  ask  deeper  more  resounding 
questions.  Goethe  said,  "Possessions  lost,  nothing  lost.  Principles  lost, 
something  lost.  Courage  lost,  everything  lost"  (quoted  in  "Visions  of 
Public  Service,"  1986,  p.l2). 

A Beginning  to  the  Methods  of  Critical  Evaluation 
Part  II:  The  ”How’*  of  Critical  Evaluation 

National  policymakers,  educational  leaders,  "public 
intellectuals",  and  children  in  disadvantaged  situations  can  benefit 
from  critical  evaluation,  but  not  in  the  same  ways  and  not  with  the 
same  evaluator  roles.  Neither  more  nor  less  activism,  in  my 
judgement,  is  morally  superior.  Various  degrees  of  activism  involve 
different  ways  to  practice  as  an  evaluator,  often  in  different  arenas. 
Indeed,  how  activist  to  be,  involves  consideration  of  an  evaluation's 
purpose,  decisions  about  intended  users  and  uses  of  evaluation,  and  the 
evaluator's  own  values  and  commitments,  all  of  which  need  to  be 
made  explicit.  The  challenge  will  be  to  create  appreciation  and  space 
for  such  diversity  among  both  those  within  and  outside  the  profession 
who  have  a single  and  narrow  view  of  evaluation  and  its  practice.  The 
debate  will  and  should,  go  on,  for  that  is  how  we  discover  implications 
and  ramifications  of  diverse  approaches,  but  I hope  and  foresee  no 
desire  to  turn  back  the  clock  to  a single  dominant  perspective. 

By  now,  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  rationale  for  making 
a space  for  critical  evaluation  in  the  reform  of  public  education. 
Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  task  of  reconceptualizing  the 
evaluation  process  toward  a process  that  contains  an  explicit  normative 
social  goal,  that  of  social  justice,  and  a process  that  is  designed  for 
purposes  of  fundamental  change,  the  arguments  in  this  section  will 
only  begin  to  delineate  a preliminary  path  toward  a methodology  for 
critical  evaluation.  However,  a more  detailed  and  experienced 
methodology  for  critical  evaluation  would  require  further  conceptual 
and  empirical  investigation  and  time.  Essentially  the  utilization  of 
American  public  school  law,  both  state  and  federal  statues,  are 
combined  with  the  adversary  oriented  evaluation  model  in  order  to 
propose  briefly  that  these  statutes  can  serve  as  merit  criteria  for 
detemiining  the  value  and  worth  of  educational  programs.  Critical 
evaluation  will  be  augmented  by  commissioning  the  principles  and 
rules  of  American  public  school  law  as  additional  references.  Lastly, 
the  conclusion  elaborates  on  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  an 
evaluator  in  order  to  highlight  the  significance  of  our  commitment  and 
vision. 

Adversary  Oriented  Evaluation  (AOE) 
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Adversary  Oriented  Evaluation  is  a rubric  encompassing  a 
collection  of  divergent  evaluation  practices.  In  its  broadest  sense,  the 
term  refers  to  all  evaluations  in  which  there  is  planned  opposition  in 
the  points  of  view  of  different  evaluators  or  evaluation  teams,  and  a 
planned  effort  to  generate  opposing  points  of  view  within  an  overall 
evaluation.  In  1965,  Cuba  suggested  that  educational  evaluation  might 
use  aspects  of  the  legal  paradigm.  I am  suggesting  not  only  to  use 
certain  aspects  of  the  legal  paradigm,  but  also  to  use  the  state  and 
federal  statutes  as  merit  criteria  for  determining  the  worth  and  value  of 
educational  programs,  especially  those  instructional  programs  that 
serve  disadvantaged  students. 

Next,  VVorthen,  Sanders,  and  Fitzpatrick  (1997)  presented  a 
provocative  rationale  for  such  an  approach.  If  trials  and  hearings  were 
useful  in  judging  truth  claims  concerning  patents,  products,  crimes, 
civil  disobedience,  and  if  human  testimony  were  judged  acceptable  for 
determining  life  or  death,  as  in  the  judicial  system,  then  might  not 
legal  proceedings  and  public  education  law  be  a useful  metaphor  for 
educational  program  evaluation?  Might  there  be  merit  in  educational 
evaluation  "trials,"  in  taking  and  cross-examining  human  testimony, 
and  in  using  the  concept  of  advocacy  to  ensure  that  evaluation  fairly 
examined  both  sides  of  issues? 

The  first  self-conscious  effort  to  follow  a particular  adversary 
paradigm  was  made  in  the  early  1970's  by  Owens.  Designed  to  test  the 
usefulness  of  a modified  judicial  model,  the  evaluation  focused  on  a 
hypothetical  school  curriculum  and  included  pretrial  conferences, 
cases  presented  by  the  "defense"  and  "prosecution,"  a hearing  officer,  a 
"jury"  panel  of  educators,  charges  and  rebuttals,  direct  questioning  and 
redirected  questions,  and  summaries  by  the  prosecution  and  defense 
(Worthen  et  al.,  1997).  The  reports  (Owens,  1973)  were  intriguing  to 
the  community  of  evaluators  and  led  to  further  conceptual  and 
empirical  work  on  the  adversary  approach.  For  further  explanation  of 
the  development,  applications,  strengths,  and  limitations  of  this  kind  of 
approach  see  Worthen,  Sanders,  and  Fitzpatrick  (1997). 

Several  approaches  that  qualify  as  adversary  oriented  do  not 
employ  hearing  processes.  Kourilsky  and  Baker  (1976)  described  an 
adversary  model  in  which  two  teams  prepared,  respectively, 
affirmative  and  negative  appraisals  of  that  which  was  evaluated  (the 
preparation  stage);  met  to  present  the  views  to  one  another, 
cross-examining  and  critiquing  one  another's  contentions  on  pre- 
specified criteria  (the  confrontation  stage);  and  engaged  in  open-ended 
discussions  until  reconciliation  of  views  was  attained  and  translated 
into  written  recommendations  in  a single  report.  Levine  (1974) 
proposed  that  a resident  adversary  or  critic  might  be  assigned  to  the 
research  project  to  challenge  each  bit  of  infomiation  collected, 
searching  for  other  plausible  explanations.  The  Stake  and  Gjcrdc 
(1974)  strategy  of  having  two  evaluators  prepare  separate  reports 
summing  up  opposing  positions  for  and  against  the  program  is  yet 
another  variant  of  the  adversarial  approach  that  docs  not  depend  on  a 
hearing  fomiat.  These  proposals  are  all  consistent  with  what  Worthen 
ct  al.  (1997)  also  called  "''ritical  evaluation." 

Donmoyer  (n.d)  proposed  a "deliberative"  approach  to 
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evaluation,  which  focused  on  assessing  and  i alancing  alternative 
conceptions  of  reality  and  the  differing  value  positions  underlying 
these  conceptions.  "Because  deliberative  evaluation  is  primarily 
concerned  with  fostering  understanding  of  alternative  conception  of 
reality,"  the  evaluator's  role  is  "to  foster  interaction  and  facilitate 
communication  among  representatives  of  various  stakeholder 
groups...."  (p.9-10).  Donmoyer  saw'  different  world-views  as  the  cause 
of  underlying  disputes,  which  could  be  resolved  by  open  presentation 
of  alternative  views  in  some  type  of  forum. 

Worthen  et  al.  (1997)  reviewed  three  general  approaches  to 
adversary  evaluation:  (1)  adaptations  of  the  legal  paradigm  and  other 
"two-view"  adversary  hearings,  (2)  adaptations  of  quasi-  legal  and 
other  adversary  hearings  where  more  than  tw'o- opposing  views  are 
considered,  and  (3)  use  of  debate  and  other  forensic  structures  in 
adversary  evaluation.  The  third  type  is  particularly  interesting  for 
critical  evaluation  purposes  of  establishing  merit  criteria  using  the 
public  education  laws  and  codes  that  can  serve  as  partial  "anchors"  or 
references  for  determining  the  quality  of  instructional  and  educational 
program  delivery.  The  following  is  a practical  representation  of  how 
the  education  laws  and  codes  can  be  used  as  partial  "anchors"  or 
references. 

For  example,  if  the  instructional  effectiveness  of  programs  such 
as  bilingual  education  or  special  education  was  to  be  evaluated  at  a 
predominantly  Hispanic  low  socio-economic  elementary  school  in 
Texas,  the  critical  evaluator  could  turn  to  the  Texas  Law  School 
Bulletin  (1996)  for  crucial  information  on  the  state's  public  education 
laws  and  codes  that  applied  to  the  "Educational  Programs"  (Chapter 
29,  Subchapters  A & B).  A critical  evaluation  could  include  an 
investigation  of  the  history  of  eligibility,  assessment,  enrollment,  and 
placement  into  the  bilingual  and  special  education  programs  as  defined 
in  the  Texas  Law  School  Bulletin.  Similar  to  the  study  completed  by 
Jia  Wang  (1998),  as  mentioned  previously  in  this  article,  the 
evaluation  design  would  also  include  investigating  the  quality  of 
instructional  delivery,  content  coverage,  content  exposure,  and  content 
emphasis  (opportunity  to  learn  variables  as  described  by  Jia  Wang, 
1998). 

In  some  instances,  if  the  educational  development  of  certain 
disadvantaged  students,  such  as  their  language  proficiency  and 
academic  achievement  or  failure  were  called  into  question,  the 
evaluation  team  could  review  carefully  the  student's  educational 
history  by  comparing  it  to  the  eligibility  criteria,  assessments, 
enrollment,  and  instructional  placement  education  codes  as  set  out  by 
the  Law  Bulletin.  These  education  codes  could  be  the  "anehors",  the 
starting  points  or  references  to  further  the  understanding  of  current  and 
past  campus  and  district  based  educational  practices  that  involve  high 
risk  decision  making.  Education  code  29.056,  Enrollments  of  Students 
in  Program  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of  "anchor"  or  reference: 

The  agency  shall  establish  standardized  criteria  for  the 
identification,  assessment,  and  classification  of  student  of 
limited  English  proficiency  eligible  for  entry  into  the 
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program  or  exit  from  the  program.  The  student's  parent  must 
approve  a student's  entry  into  the  program,  exit  from  the 
program,  or  placement  in  the  program.  The  school  district  or 
parent  may  appeal  the  decision  under  Section  29.064  (p. 

120). 

Again,  the  laws  and  codes  can  be  used  as  additional  references  for  the 
evaluators  to  place  classroom  instruction,  the  school,  the  program,  or 
the  school  district,  in  context  to  legal  precedent  and  required 
administration.  Because  a public  school  is  a governmental  agency,  its 
conduct  is  circumscribed  by  precedents  of  public  administrative  law 
supplemented  by  those  legal  and  historical  traditions  surrounding 
educational  organization  that  is  state  established,  yet  locally 
administered.  In  this  setting  legal  and  educational  structural  issues 
must  be  considered  that  define  the  powers  to  operate,  control,  and 
manage  the  schools  (Alexander  & Alexander,  1992). 

In  analyzing  the  American  educational  system  and  comparing  it 
to  central  state  systems  of  education  in  foreign  countries,  one  is  struck 
by  the  diversity  of  authority  under  which  the  American  public  schools 
are  governed.  As  a federal  and  not  a national  system,  the  government 
of  the  United  States  comprises  a union  of  states  united  under  one 
central  government.  The  particular  form  of  American  federalism 
creates  a unique  educational  system,  which  is  governed  by  laws  of 
fifty  states  with  component  parts  amounting  to  several  thousand  local 
school  district  operating  units.  Through  all  of  this  organizational 
multiformity,  and  indeed  complexity,  runs  a legal  basis  on  which  the 
entire  system  is  founded,  those  generally  prescribed  by  our 
constitutional  system. 

The  critical  position  of  education  in  a democratic  society  is 
self-evident.  Over  the  years  the  courts  have  come  to  conclude  that 
society  is  best  served  by  an  educational  system  that  teaches  "through 
wide  exposure  to  that  robust  exchange  of  ideas  which  discovers  truth 
out  of  multitude  of  tongues.  Thus  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
schools  and  because  this  robust  exchange  of  ideas  is  vital  to  the 
educational  process,  the  perpetuation  of  that  exchange  is,  at  all  levels 
of  the  educational  system,  a special  concern  of  the  First  Amendment" 
(Alexander  & Alexander,  1992,  p.229).  No  school  can  function 
appropriately  as  a place  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  unless  both  students 
and  faculty  enjoy  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  debate  and  scholarly 
inquiry. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  reform  of  public  education  which  includes 
the  improvement  of  educational  programs  for  those  children  who  are 
least  well  off,  should  remain  open  to  alternative  views  and  divergent 
conceptions  of  evaluation.  Critical  evaluation  can  begin  to  provide  an 
accurate  analysis  of  the  production  of  inequality  or  the  reproduction  of 
social  injustice  in  the  public  schools.  The  ideology  of  critical 
evaluation  can  begin  to  influence  a movement  toward  the  realization  of 
an  egalitarian  ideal  and  the  elimination  of  inequality.  I have  asked 
educators  and  evaluators  of  education  reform  efforts  to  reconsider 
critically  their  roles  in  social  science  research,  to  reclaim  the 
battleground  of  public  school  refomi  by  focusing  on  the  democratic 
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purpose  of  public  schooling,  and  the  institutional  problems  in 
educational  programs  and  practice  that  often  inhibit  action  toward  this 
ideal. 

Conclusion 

Irrespective  of  the  many  social,  economic,  technological, 
cultural,  and  political  problems  that  face  our  American  communities, 
the  public  schools  exist  for  the  purpose  of  educating  all  children. 
Teachers  are  a part  of  the  never-ending  struggle  to  create  conditions  in 
which  learning  takes  place  and  provide  the  best  educational 
opportunities  in  a given  situation.  As  evaluators  rendering  judgement 
on  educational  programs,  and  giving  merit  or  not  giving  merit  to  the 
educational  repertoires  and  learning  outcomes  of  teachers;  we  also 
become  inextricably  linked  to  the  process  of  either  perpetuating  an 
already  neutral  disconnected  reality  of  education  or  critically 
examining  and  observing  a wide  range  of  crucial  issues,  structures,  and 
problems  in  contemporary  education.  As  evaluators  of  education 
programs  and  teaching,  we  cannot  ignore  that  we  become  a part  of  the 
never-ending  struggle  to  make  judgment  calls  about  a social  activity 
which  creates  the  conditions  or  obstacles  for  social  mobility. 

The  central  task  of  the  current  reform  movement  in  education  is 
nothing  less  than  building  and  transforming  schools  that  are  struggling 
to  achieve  democratic  ideals  (Fine,  1994).  While  schools  can  be 
described  as  potentially  a site  of  extraordinary  democracy,  the 
processes  and  outcomes  of  schools  deeply  reproduce  and  promote  the 
very  social  inequities  they  are  said  to  equalize  (Fine,  1983).  This 
circumstance  imposes  onto  the  roles  of  educational  leaders  and  critical 
evaluators  a social  responsibility,  one  that  demiands  sincere  conscience 
and  deliberate  action.  Evaluators  and  researchers,  who  in  the  past  have 
been  content  to  describe  dispassionately  what  schools  are  doing  and 
how  they  are  functioning,  are  actually  involved  in  and  committed  to  a 
collaborative  view  of  knowledge  creation.  These  characters  in  social 
change  should  not  struggle  to  find  a voice  that  sensitively  captures 
both  the  insider's  and  outsider's  view  of  reality.  When  characters,  such 
as  evaluators  of  educational  reform,  gain  the  conscience  and 
purposefulness  of  their  critical  role,  no  relationship  is  left  untouched  or 
unchanged. 

In  conclusion,  evaluation  is  a powerful  social  force  that  has 
evolved  only  recently  in  advanced  capitalistic  societies,  a 
new  institution  that  promises  to  be  a major  influence  over 
the  long  term.  Its  influence  can  be  both  good  and  bad.  In 
either  case,  society  before  formal  evaluation  is  not  the  same 
as  society  afterward.  Exactly  what  shape  the  practice, 
institution,  profession,  and  discipline  will  take  in  the  future 
is  impossible  to  predict.  What  is  clear  is  that  its  fate  will  be 
bound  to  the  government  and  the  economic  structure  and 
determined  in  part  by  its  own  history  and  traditions.  Some  of 
its  destiny  lies  within  the  control  of  the  evaluators 
themselves;  some  does  not  (House.  1993,  p.l72). 
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Note.  Paper  presented  at  the  National  Evaluation  Conference, 
Youngstown  State  University,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  September,  1998 
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Abstract 

We  summarize  the  results  of  a cross-cid'  . ■ .’  on-line  project  for 
graduate  students  in  educational  Icade.  ip  at  the  University  of 
Calgary  in  Canada  and  the  University  of  Waikato  in  New  Zealand.  A 
conceptual  framework  for  the  collaborative  Internet  project  is 
presented  in  conjunction  with  a summary  of  relevant  literature  and 
participant  views  of  the  project.  Finally,  the  authors  propose  a model 
for  on-line  graduate  learning  in  educational  leadership  with  the 
following  components:  construction  of  meaning,  provision  of  a forum 
for  discussion,  validation  of  personal  knowledge,  generative  learning, 
formal  and  infomial  leadership,  sense  of  community,  and  international 
perspectives. 

Introduction 


key  component  of  professional  development  that  results  in 
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sustainable  change  in  educators'  practice  is  ongoing  support  (Joyce 
Showers,  1982;  McLaughlin  & Yee,  1988).  For  classroom  teachers, 
ongoing  support  can  be  as  basic  as  school  timetables  that  provide 
teachers  with  shared  planning  time,  administrator  participation  in 
professional  development  activities,  or  participation  in  action  research 
projects.  For  school  administrators,  ongoing  support  can  take  the  form 
of  mentoring  programs  (Goddard,  1998)  or  professional  partnerships 
(Barnett,  1987;  Robertson,  1995)  or  study  groups  (Bailey,  1987). 

In  recent  years,  electronic  networks  have  emerged  as  a structure 
to  link  educators  involved  in  professional  growth  activities  in  diverse 
settings.  For  example.  Writers  in  Electronic  Residence  is  a successful 
network  of  several  years’  standing  that  links  classroom  teachers  and 
their  students  across  Canada  with  well  known  authors  via  electronic 
mail  (Note  2).  School  Net  is  a Canadian  program  designed  to  provide 
members  of  educational  organizations  with  access  to  people, 
resources,  and  information  that  will  help  to  promote  excellence  in 
learning  (Note  3).  In  New  Zealand,  an  electronic  mail  discussion  group 
called  Leaders-Net  was  established  in  1997  as  a way  to  connect 
principals  in  schools  located  in  both  rural  and  urban  settings 
throughout  that  country  (Note  4). 

In  the  context  of  providing  ongoing  support  for  professional 
growth,  this  article  describes  a university-based  initiative  designed  to 
provide  individuals  enrolled  in  similar  educational  leadership 
development  courses  in  Canada  and  New  Zealand  with  on-line 
opportunities  to  engage  in  substantive  academic  dialogue  about  shared 
interests.  A conceptual  framework  for  the  university  partnership  is 
presented,  followed  by  a description  of  the  participants  and  the 
processes  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Then,  the  findings  of  a survey 
of  participants  are  presented  and  discussed. 

Conceptual  Framework  for  the  University  Partnership 

The  cross-cultural  linkage  of  graduate  students  and  professors 
described  in  this  paper  was  based  on  three  key  beliefs.  First,  leadership 
development  programs  at  universities  should  contain  an  international 
component.  Second,  substantive  learning  best  occurs  within  the 
context  of  active  participation,  preferably  within  a professional 
network.  Finally,  electronic  coi  n ; unication  has  the  potential  to 
complement  face-to-face  interactions  in  university  leadership 
development  programs. 

International  Focus 

The  current  practice  of  educational  leaders  occurs  in  a political 
and  social  milieu  that  transcends  international  borders.  School 
administrators  in  the  Western  world  share  eommon  eoncems  such  as 
school  reform  that  emphasizes  concurrent  and  sometimes  dichotomous 
centralization  of  decision  making  about  curriculum  and  fundii'g  in  the 
hands  of  governments,  and  devolution  of  other  decisions  such  as 
staffing  to  school  councils  (Dimmock,  1993).  Educators  as  far  apart 
geographically  as  England  and  Tasmania  are  struggling  to  reffame 
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accountability  using  "stewardship”  (Radnor,  Ball,  & Vincent,  199^^) 
and  "neo-pluralism"  (Maepherson,  1997)  as  related  touchstones  for 
practice.  The  rise  in  popularity  of  a market  model  of  education  in 
Canada  (Fleming,  1997),  the  United  States  (Murphy,  1995;  1996), 
Australia  (Dimmock,  1993),  and  New  Zealand  (Codd  & Gordon, 

1991)  and  even  the  call  for  "hospitality"  or  the  creation  of  a safe  space 
for  children  and  adults  to  learn  (Rud,  1995),  share  a common  base  in 
the  perceived  inflexibility  of  schools  in  response  to  students’  diverse 
needs. 

The  foregoing  international  trends  in  education  have  led  policy 
makers  and  educators  alike  to  look  beyond  their  own  borders  for 
information.  Webber  and  Townsend  (1998)  analyzed  the  similarities 
and  differences  in  how  Canadian  and  Australian  teachers  in  Alberta 
and  New  South  Wales  responded  to  government  mandates  to  increase 
educator  accountability  through,  for  example,  expanded  student  and 
teacher  evaluation  programs.  They  found  a shared  confusion  among 
educators  in  both  countries  about  the  definition  of  educational  quality, 
a concerted  effort  by  governments  in  Alberta  and  New  South  Wales  to 
avoid  educator  involvement  in  decision  making,  and  a negative  impact 
on  the  morale,  professional  growth,  and  career  ambitions  of  teachers. 
Perhaps  as  a result  of  shared  concerns  about  recent  educational 
reforms,  teachers  around  the  world  have  looked  for  guidance  in  the 
work  of  researchers  of  international  repute,  for  example,  Canadians 
Michael  Fullan  (1995;  1997)  and  Andy  Hargreaves  (1997),  Americans 
Karen  Seashore  Louis  and  Matthew  Miles  (1990)  and  Thomas 
Sergiovanni  (1992),  and  British  researcher  David  Reynolds  (1997). 
Even  politicians,  in  venues  such  as  Alberta,  Canada,  have  based  their 
educational  policy  reforms  on  those  introduced  by  politicians  in  other 
countries,  for  example.  New  Zealand’s  Sir  Roger  Douglas  (1993). 

Clearly,  it  is  insufficient  for  leadership  development  programs  to 
focus  solely  on  local  or  national  conditions  which,  although  critical  to 
leadership  acceptance  and  success,  may  be  misunderstood  without  a 
parallel  exploration  of  international  influences  on  policies  and 
practices  in  education. 

Active  Participation  in  Professional  Networks 

Emergent  models  for  professional  development  include  a 
constructivist  approach  (Sparks,  1995;  Sparks  & Hirsh,  1997)  in  which 
participants  individually  and  collectively  build  knowledge  structures 
rather  than  simply  receive  information  from  experts.  Indeed, 
expanding  understandings  of  the  professional  growth  necessary  for 
successful  school  refoim  have  led  Lieberman  and  Grolnick  (1997,  p. 

1 93)  to  call  for  professional  development  opportunities  characterized 
by  "a  wide  array  of  learning  opportunities,  engagement  and 
commitment  to  inquiry,  access  to  real  problems  to  solve,  learning  that 
connects  to  ...  prior  experiences,  [and]  opportunities  to  work  with 
others..."  They  suggest  that  networking  can  provide  one  such 
professional  development  opportunity.  According  to  Lieberman  and 
Grolnick  (1997),  professional  networks  have  several  important 
characteristics.  First,  networks  have  the  potential  to  provide 
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educational  practices,  thus  validating  what  Connelly  and  Clandinin 
(1988)  called  personal  practical  knowledge  and  supporting  the 
assumption  of  Loucks-Horsley,  Harding,  Axbuckle,  Murray,  Dubea 
and  Williams  (1987,  p.  Ill)  that  "a networking  approach  builds  the 
capacity  of  its  members  to  identify  and  solve  their  own  problems." 
Also,  networks  have  a generative  nature  that  allow  learning  needs  to 
emerge  prior  to  the  development  of  structures;  thus,  the  focus  and 
structure  of  seminars,  mentoring  initiatives,  and  other  vehicles  for 
learning  can  be  refined  prior  to  their  implementation.  Further, 
professional  networks  provide  a plethora  of  opportunities  for 
individuals  to  emerge  as  formal  and  informal  leaders  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  motivation  to  participate.  Also,  the  very 
survival  of  professional  networks  depends  upon  collaboration  among 
members  which,  in  turn,  may  facilitate  a strong  sense  of  community 
that  Bell  (1997)  stated  is  necessary  for  successful  teamwork. 
Importantly,  networks  that  cross  organizational  boundaries  may  foster 
stakeholder  relationships  that  are  mutually  beneficial,  egalitarian,  and 
safe. 

One  description  of  professional  networks  (Loucks-  Horsley  et  al, 
1987)  outlined  several  conditions  for  success.  First,  networks  must 
retain  a focus  to  maintain  members’  interest  and  involvement.  Second, 
network  members  must  communicate  regularly  or  the  network  loses  its 
momentum.  Further,  successful  networks  tend  to  be  small 
(Significantly,  this  recommendation  preceded  the  introduction  of 
electronic  networks  that  are  large  and  successful;  Note  5).  Importantly, 
networks  should  be  simple  and  cheap  so  as  to  retain  a low  cost  of 
active  participation.  Finally,  network  members  should  be  able  to  rely 
upon  one  another  for  information  and  support.  This  description  of  the 
conditions  under  which  networks  tend  to  be  successful  is 
complemented  by  Smith  and  Wigginton’s  (1991)  description  of 
successful  networks  as  characterized  by  voluntary  participation  and 
spontaneity  but  "with  a strong  overlay  of  permanence  and 
professionalism..."  (p.  199)  and  "opportunities  for  teachers  to  de\'elop 
leadership"  (p.  204).  The  end  result,  according  to  Smith  and 
Wigginton  (1991),  can  be  a sense  among  participants  of  being  a 
significant  part  of  a larger  movement. 

Supporting  Professional  Networks  With  Technology 


Successful  learning  manifests  itself  in  alterations  to  beliefs  and 
practices.  However,  before  substantive  change  can  occur,  individuals 
need  to  clarify  what  change  will  mean  for  them  (Fullan,  1997; 
Hopkins,  1987).  Significantly,  clarification  implies  meaningful 
communication,  a construct  that  has  been  central  to  numerous 
professional  growth  models,  including  clinical  supervision  (Acheson 
& Gall,  1987;  Cogan,  1983;  Goldhammcr,  Anderson,  & Krajewski, 

1980) ,  peer  coaching  (Joyce  & Showers,  1982),  differentiated 
supervision  (Glatthorn,  1984),  developmental  supervision  (Glickman, 

1981) ,  and  cognitive  coaching  (Costa  & Garmston.  1989).  Each  of 
these  models  has  included  a description  of  the  skills  and  knowledge 
that  are  required  of  growth  facilitators. 
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More  recenuy,  some  oi  me  cnaiienges  posea  oy  proiessionai 
development  models  have  emerged  as  significant  factors  in  on-line 
professional  development  networks.  For  instance,  facilitators  of 
on-line  networks  need  to  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  promoting 
sufficient  trust  among  participants  that  they  will  feel  comfortable 
discussing  substantive  issues  within  the  group  (Farley,  1992).  That  is, 
facilitators  of  on-line  networks  need  to  be  aware  of  how  perceptions  of 
them  as  overly  controlling  leaders,  perhaps  even  censors,  can  prevent 
network  members  from  becoming  actively  involved  in  network 
dialogue;  this  caution  is  of  even  more  importance  when  there  is  a 
"status  hierarchy"  such  as  that  which  exists  between  university 
instructors  and  their  students  (Thomas,  Clift  & Augimoto,  1996,  p. 

165). 

Brent  (1995,  p.  3)  described  the  reactions  of  individuals  whose 
words  have  been  controlled  in  some  way  by  the  network  facilitator  or 
editor: 

Five  hundred  years  of  print  have  accustomed  us  to  treat  our 
words  as  extensions  of  our  own  identity,  not  to  be  messed 
with  by  others  without  our  express  consent  nor  to  be  inserted 
into  others'  works  without  acknowledgment. 

Just  as  planners  of  professional  development  initiatives  need  to 
guard  against  the  tendency  of  those  involved  most  closely  with 
programs  to  describe  the  results  of  their  work  in  glowing  terms, 
designers  of  on-  line  professional  development  programs  need  to 
beware  of  the  hyperbole  that  too  often  characterizes  reports  of  on-  line 
networks  (Rogers,  Andres,  Jacks,  & Clauset,  1990).  Similar  cautions 
apply  to  the  unrealistic  expectations,  held  by  some  network 
participants,  of  immediate  and  substantive  dialogue  with  colleagues 
from  around  the  globe,  and  to  the  tendency  to  minimize  the  technical 
challenges  presented  by  the  need  to  integrate  software,  computers, 
modems,  and  server  access. 

On-line  facilitators  also  must  grapple  with  the  degree  to  which 
they  should  structure  electronic  dialogue.  Waugh,  Levin,  and  Smith 
( 1 994)  described  how  the  structure  of  on-line  networks  can  range  from 
the  anarchistic  approach,  characterized  by  the  free  flow  of  ideas,  to 
highly  structured  models,  which  are  easier  to  organize  but  may  restrict 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  participant  dialogue.  Whatever  the  degree  of 
structure  decided  upon  by  facilitators  and  participants,  Waugh,  Levin, 
and  Smith  (1994)  suggested  that  network  activities  have  a life  cycle 
that  include  observable  stages:  start,  implementation,  refinement,  and 
closure.  Further,  they  advised  project  facilitators  to  balance  "high 
tech"  with  a "high  touch"  approach  that  acknowledges  the  benefits  of 
respecting  participants’  needs  for  brevity  and  careful  editing  of 
electronic  exchanges.  Further,  they  described  the  potential  for 
participants  to  establish  an  electronic  presence  that  will  affect  their 
professional  reputations  locally  and  in  much  broader  contexts,  plus  the 
importance  of  clear  time  lines  for  participant  exchanges  and  the 
salience  of  promoting  shared  ownership  of  the  project.  To  this  end. 
Waugh,  Levin,  and  Smith  (1994)  urged  facilitators  to  strive  to  promote 
dialogue  bv  validation  the  ideas  of  narlicinanis.  nostinu  "cheerleader" 
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messages,  and  submitting  dialogue  summaries  that  lead  to  spin-off 
conversations.  Further,  Thomas,  Clift,  and  Augimoto  (1996)  urged 
on-line  network  facilitators  to  respond  in  person  and  on-line  to  the 
issues  and  concerns  that  students  articulated.  Clearly,  successful 
facilitation  has  the  potential  to  result  in  what  Fulk,  Steinfield,  Schmitz 
and  Power  (1987)  described  as,  a "social  presence,"  or  the  degree  to 
which  the  medium  promotes  personalization,  warmth,  sensitivity  and 
sociability  among  the  people  involved. 

Summary  of  the  Conceptual  Framework 

Based  on  the  foregoing  information,  the  cross-  cultural  linkage 
described  in  this  report  attempted  to  achieve  an  environment 
characterized  by  the  following  attributes; 

• Opportunities  to  construct  personal  meaning  individually  and 
collectively. 

• Provision  of  a forum  to  discuss  substantive  leadership  issues 
encountered  in  theory  and  practice. 

• Validation  of  personal  practical  knowledge. 

• A generatis'e  approach  to  issue  identification  that  encouraged 
participants  to  articulate  their  imm.ediate  concerns  and  interests. 

• Emergence  of  formal  and  informal  leadership. 

• Creation  of  a strong  sense  of  community. 

• Opportunities  to  gain  international  perspectives  on  policies  and 
practices. 

• Flexible  structure 

• Proactive  intervention  by  network  facilitators 

These  characteristics  formed  the  basis  for  the  cross-  cultural  network 
that  is  described  in  the  next  section. 

Project  Structure 

This  cross-cultural  university  partnership  began  with  the  authors 
deciding  to  facilitate  an  on-line  exchange  between  graduate  students 
concurrently  taking  educational  leadership  courses  in  Alberta,  Canada, 
and  New  Zealand;  the  courses  focused  on  school  culture  and 
educational  review  and  development.  This  decision  necessitated  the 
development  of  complementary  course  outlines  that  included  a 
common  text  (Hargreaves,  1997)  and  a common  assignment  that 
allowed  students  to  create  an  electronic  portfolio  consisting  of  postings 
to  an  international  electronic  mail  discussion  group  called  the  Change 
Agency  Listsen'cr  (Note  6).  The  six  New'  Zealand  students  were 
required  by  their  professor  to  complete  the  electronic  portfolios  while 
the  class  of  twenty-one  Canadian  graduate  students  were  able  to 
choose  between  completing  an  electronic  portfolio  and  a set  of  article 
reviews;  eight  Canadian  students  elected  to  complete  electronic 
portfolios,  while  another  six  students  chose  to  read  the  Change  Agency 
postings  and  discuss  them  in  class  and  seven  students  decided  not  to 
narticinule  in  die  on-line  dialoeuc  either  hv  nostinu  or  rendinL’ 
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messages. 

The  eight  Canadian  students  who  completed  electronic  portfolios 
consisted  of  one  elementary  school  principal,  three  elementary  school 
junior  administrators,  two  secondary  school  junior  administrators,  one 
elementary  school  teacher,  and  one  secondary  school  teacher.  The  six 
Canadian  students  who  chose  to  read  but  not  post  messages  consisted 
of  one  elementary  teacher,  two  secondary  school  teachers,  one 
secondary  school  junior  administrator,  and  two  instructoi's  in 
postsecondary  institutions.  The  seven  nonparticipants  included  four 
elementary  school  teachers  and  three  secondary  school  teachers.  The 
New  Zealand  graduate  students  included  two  principals,  one  deputy 
principal,  and  three  international  students.  The  international  students 
were  a primary  teacher,  a College  of  Education  president  and  a 
Ministry  administrator  from  Zimbabwe,  Solomon  Islands  and 
Indonesia. 

Students  in  both  settings  who  completed  electronic  portfolios 
could  participate  in  the  on-line  dialogue  in  any  of  the  following  ways: 

• Respond  to  e-mail  messages  posted  by  others  on  the  Change 
Agency. 

• Post  messages  to  the  Change  Agency  that  did  not  respond  to 
someone  but  started  the  general  discussion  in  another  direction. 

• Send  an  e-mail  message  to  the  professor(s)  and  reflect  on  how  the 
general  discussion  related  to  the  course  readings  and  class 
discussions. 

• Send  an  e-mail  message  to  the  professor  and  make  suggestions 
about  how  to  improve  the  Change  Agency. 

• Post  brief  reviews  of  books  and/or  articles  that  related  to  the  topic 
of  school  culture. 


The  messages  from  each  student  to  the  Change  Agency  or  the 
professor  were  collected  in  an  electronic  file  or  "portfolio"  and 
evaluated  according  to  these  criteria:  breadth,  depth,  clarity,  evidence 
of  critical  scholarship,  and  technical  quality. 

Both  the  Canadian  and  the  New  Zealand  professors  told  their 
students  that  the  varying  levels  of  experience  w'ith  both  e-mail  and 
teaching  that  students  brought  to  the  course  would  be  recognized  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  electronic  portfolios.  It  was  expected  that  students 
who  were  familiar  with  e-mail  would  contribute  a larger  number  of 
postings  to  the  Change  Agency  than  those  who  had  not  used  e-mail 
before  the  class.  Further,  it  was  anticipated  that  junior  and  senior 
educators  would  introduce  different  content  to  the  electronic 
discussions.  Finally,  students  were  told  they  should  expect  that  they 
would  have  diverse  backgrounds  as  teachers,  consultants,  and 
administrators  in  a variety  of  educational  contexts  and  that  their 
diversity  likely  would  be  reflected  in  the  electronic  portfolios. 

The  cross-cultural  graduate  student  exchange  was  limited  by  the 
fact  that,  due  to  different  university  schedules,  the  university  tcmis 
overlapped  by  only  six  weeks.  Therefore,  the  on-line  exchange 
occurred  over  a six-week  period,  the  first  two  weeks  of  which  were 
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used  to  get  students  in  both  settings  fitted  with  e-mail  accounts  and,  in 
some  instances,  to  familiarize  students  with  e-mail  software  and 
computer  hardware. 

An  open-ended  survey  instrument  was  developed  by  the  two 
researchers  to  determine  the  utility  and  impact  of  the  collaborative 
project.  It  was  piloted  with  four  Canadian  students  who  had  completed 
electronic  portfolios  in  previous  courses  with  the  Canadian  professor, 
revised  based  on  student  feedback,  and  then  administered  to  all 
students  in  the  two  courses. 

The  data  were  analyzed  through  a series  of  detailed  readings  to 
discern  patterns  and  categories  that  emerged  from  the  data  rather  than 
from  a predetermined  framework.  The  resulting  categories  of 
information  are  described  in  the  following  section. 


Findings 

This  description  of  the  results  of  the  graduate  student  survey  is 
presented  as  a series  of  categories  that  summarize  the  substance  of 
responses  to  the  survey  items.  This  format  was  considered  by  the 
authors  to  be  more  reflective  of  the  pattem.s  of  information  provioed 
by  respondents  than  a summary  that  followed  the  sequence  of  items  in 
the  instalment  would  be. 


Enhanced  opportunities  for  gaining  critical  perspectives  nationally 
and  internationally 


The  opportunity  to  explore  international  influences  and 
perspectives  on  policies  and  practices  in  education  was  one  of  the 
major  themes  that  came  through  the  students'  responses  in  the  survey 
on  the  collaborative  study.  They  articulated  the  importance  of  seeing 
the  bigger  picture  of  issues  in  education  internationally.  As  one  student 
so  aptly  put  it,  "I  think  it  was  most  powerful  for  me  in  its  reminder  that 
there's  a world  out  there!"  The  listserver  gave  students  the  access  to  a 
far  wider  community  of  scholars  than  their  usual  graduate  classrooms. 
Students  from  New  Zealand,  Zimbabwe,  the  Solomon  Islands,  Canada, 
and  Indonesia  took  part  in  discussion  and  debate.  One  student  said  he 
would  tell  others  about  this  learning  experience  in  this  way;  He  said  he 
would  "...strongly  advise  them  to  take  part  as  it  will  help  them  feel 
connected  to  educators  worldwide."  Another  said  "Issues  presented  by 
our  New  Zealand  counterparts  brought  forth  a variety  of  perspectives 
which  would  otherwise  have  not  been  considered,  i.e.  the  Zimbabwe 
colleague  whose  discussion  of 'postmodernism'  reminded  us  to  look 
beyond  our  own  situations  to  a 'global'  view."  One  student  said  "I  have 
been  able  to  develop  international  perspectives  through  the  responses 
of  members.  It  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  broaden  my  understanding 
of  how  things  happen  or  are  done  in  different  parts  of  the  world."  The 
fact  that  there  were  similar  issues  being  confronted  by  educators  across 
the  Commonwealth  was  also  noted  as  a positive  outcome  of  the  project 
as  it  gave  the  students  opportunities  for  collective  construction  of 
meaning.  The  outcomes  from  this  creation  of  countercultures  within 
the  learning  framework  were  ideas  and  possibilities,  affirmation  and 
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cnaiienge.  une  student  descriDea  it  iiKe  tnis:  ”Oood  to  know  otners  are 
having  similar  experiences  and  what  they  are  doing  about  it."  This  led 
to  a feeling  of  global  community  among  members  of  the  educational 
leadership  courses. 


Developing  a sense  of  community 


The  students  felt  they  were  given  a unique  opportunity  to  'meet' 
with  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  was  something  they 
would  normally  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  do  in  their  graduate 
studies.  One  thought  there  might  be  chances  for  study  visits  or 
sabbaticals  in  the  future.  Her  concluding  statement  was,  "In  my  culture 
there  is  a saying  that  ‘those  who  have  met,  will  sometimes  meet 
again.’"  This  summarized  the  connections  she  had  experienced  with 
these  newfound  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Commonwealth. 

There  were  many  interesting  comments  from  the  students  about 
how  well  they  felt  they  knew  their  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  through  their  discussions  on  the  listserver.  The  students  who 
were  in  the  same  class  on  campus  felt  they  gained  new  insights  about 
their  face-to-face  classmates  through  their  discussion  on  the  listserver, 
but  found  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  get  to  know  those  students  who 
were  in  a different  classroom  on  the  other  side  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Early  in  the  project  students  in  New  Zealand  asked  for  profiles  of  their 
Canadian  counterparts  as  they  felt  they  were  writing  to  an  unknown 
audience  and  initially  found  this  difficult.  They  felt  they  needed  a 
greater  knowledge  about  their  counterparts'  interests,  educational 
positions  and  professional  issues.  These  were  provided.  A Canadian 
student,  in  his  final  evaluation,  also  suggested  that  receipt  of  a profile 
of  each  participant  before  posting  began  would  "add  interest  and 
context  to  the  discussion."  Along  the  same  lines,  another  student 
suggested  that  we  "begin  class  with  having  to  e-mail  a classmate  or 
you  [the  two  professors]  [a]  letter  of  introduction." 

On  the  other  hand,  others  found  that  writing  to  an  unknown 
audience  made  things  easier.  One  student  said,  "Sometimes  it  is  easier 
to  say  what  1 want  to  say  without  looking  at  a face."  Students  also 
found  the  "think  time"  before  making  a response  a valuable  part  of 
taking  part  in  the  asynchronous  nature  of  electronic  discussions.  One 
student  said  that  the  listserver  discussion  "allows  time  to  hear  'their 
voice'  and  decide  to  agree  or  disagree."  However,  the  students  were 
also  really  surprised  and  pleased  at  the  rapidity  of  responses  to  their 
contributions.  One  of  the  students  commented  that  "whilst  this  was  not 
a face-to-face  communication  1,  however,  felt  as  if  I was  talking 
directly  to  someone.  Above  anything  else,  electronic  group  discussions 
make  learning  fun  and  exciting."  Another  student  voiced  her 
enjoyment  of  the  new  fonn  of  communication  by  stating  "1  know  how 
to  communicate  in  a new  way  and  do  so  daily." 

Another  outcome  of  the  involvement  in  the  collaborative  study 
was  the  positive  impact  that  it  made  on  the  complementary  in-class 
sessions  that  were  being  held  on  each  campus.  Students  were 
motivated  and  excited  about  responses  they  received  on  the  Change 
Agency  prior  to  their  class  sessions.  One  student  summarized  this  by 
<cavim>  "There  was  ore.al  anlieinnlion  hv  narlieinanK  rei>ar<h'ne  hnw 
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others  would  respond  to  their  postings,"  and  indeed  disappointment 
when  there  was  no  response.  Students  felt  they  generally  had  thought 
in  far  more  depth  about  the  articles  and  the  discussion  carried  out 
on-line,  and  this  depth  of  critique  earned  over  to  their  continuing  class 
discussions.  One  student  who  saw  the  two  types  of  interaction  as 
complementary,  giving  him  a greater  understanding  of  his  colleagues., 
said  "This  was  like  reading  other  people's  papers.  It  allows  perhaps  a 
deeper  look  at  your  colleagues"  (rather  than  face-to-  face).  Canadian 
students  wondered  whether  those  students  in  the  class  who  didn't  take 
part  in  the  collaborative  project  felt  "left  a bit  out  of  the  Change 
Agency  'loop'." 

However,  some  students  found  they  enjoyed  the  class  discussions 
more  than  the  on-line  discussion.  One  student  said  "I  enjoyed  the 
in-class  discussions  more  because  they  involved  more  people  than 
[those  who]  responded  to  a given  posting."  Another  said,  "1  prefer 
in-class  sessions  because  1 feel  a bond  is  easier  to  develop.  The 
non-face-to-face  bonds  develop  as  well  but  take  time."  This  'bond'  was 
also  referred  to  by  another  of  the  students  who  could  see  good 
potential  if  time  were  given.  She  said  "I  believe  that  a bond  could 
easily  develop  [among]  individuals,  schools  and  countries  after  the 
initial  interaction  on  the  Change  Agency.  You  very  quickly  see 
someone  who  sums  up  education  as  you  see  it,  who  you  can  really 
relate  to.  I believe  this  is  a good  form  of  professional  development." 
Therefore  the  students  identified  their  graduate  study  as  their 
professional  development  and  saw  that  with  the  Change  Agency,  this 
could  continue  after  the  last  course  assignment  was  due. 

Continuing  professional  development 

The  students  involved  in  this  collaborative  study  saw  the 
electronic  portfolio  assessment  option  as  more  than  an  assignment  for 
a course  of  study.  The  findings  indicated  that  they  could  see  that  it 
could  make  a valuable  contribution  to  their  continuing  professional 
development  well  after  the  assignrhent  or  course  of  study  was  over. 

One  student  summarized  it  this  way:  "1  would  suggest  that  the  use  of 
electronic  portfolios  is  an  effective  way  to  develop  one's  knowledge 
base  while  gaining  a very  current  perspective  in  a specific  educational 
area.  As  well,  this  fosters  critical  writing  and  reading  which  will 
benefit  the  student  at  the. conclusion  of  the  program."  This  pervasive 
theme  in  the  findings  was  also  summed  up  by  another  participant  who 
commented  that  "I  will  be  able  to  keep  current  through  the  Change 
Agency  after  my  courses  are  done."  These  students  involved  in 
graduate  study  talked  in  class  about  the  positive  effects  of  tertiary 
study  on  their  practice  and  their  ability  to  keep  up  with  the  ever 
developing  knowledge  base.  They  therefore  valued  the  opportunity  to 
establish  a presence  in  a forum  which  could  continue  well  after  the 
graduate  classes  had  finished.  Nearly  all  of  the  students  involved  in  the 
collaborati\  e project  did  not  unsubscribe  from  the  listsciwer  in  the  six 
months  after  the  project  had  finished. 

Continued  access  to  research  and  literature,  especially  when 
studying  at  quite  a distance  from  a university  campus,  was  appreciated 
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by  some  students  and  summed  up  by  one  student  who  said  she  found 
that  "reading  quotes  from  literature  in  others'  contributions  gives  me  a 
wider  knowledge  base  than  [that  which]  is  readily  available  when 
studying  at  a distance." 

Students  used  ideas  from  the  postings  with  their  professional 
colleagues  outside  of  their  university  course  work.  One  women  set  up 
a file  of  contributions  for  other  school  members  to  view.  Others  made 
statements  like  "[it]  has  also  led  to  interesting  conversations  with 
colleagues  [outside  of  the  Change  Agency]"  and  another  said  "1  shared 
one  of  the  postings  with  my  colleagues  and  it  has  generated  quite  a 
discussion."  Another  used  the  contributions  to  generate  discussion  in 
her  local  principals'  group.  The  learning  community  was  being 
redefined  through  this  process. 

The  fact  that  the  "information  is  current,  up  to  the  minute"  was 
noted  by  the  students.  Not  only  were  they  critiquing  recent 
publications,  but  the  students’  contributions  were  written  about  issues 
of  immediate  concern  and  interest.  Also,  there  was  a number  of 
postings  on  particular  issues  such  as  networking,  future  trends,  and 
postmodernism,  which  built  into  a source  of  reference  material  for 
future  use. 

Influence  on  professional  beliefs  and  practices 

Although  more  difficult  to  ascertain  from  the  students'  responses, 
we  believe  there  was  an  influence  on  students'  professional  beliefs  and 
practices  through  the  reading  and  posting  of  contributions  on  the 
listserv'er.  One  student  in  particular  intentionally  sought  clarification 
and  challenge  of  his  own  beliefs,  values  and  practices.  He  said  "1  have 
tried  in  all  my  contributions  and  discussions  to  use  or  reflect  on 
situations  from  my  country  in  the  hope  that  I will  receive  contributions 
or  critiques  from  members  which  will  help  me  adjust  my  perceptions 
or  practices  in  the  areas  of  policies  and  practices  in  education." 

Another  student  stated  that  this  learning  experience  "promotes 
reflection  and  analysis  of  personal  beliefs."  Other  students'  responses 
to  questions  on  the  survey  did  indicate  that  their  involvement  in  the 
collaborative  study  had  prompted  them  to  change  their  leadership 
practice  or  take  action  in  some  way.  One  student  said  "Some  postings 
have  given  me  metaphors  that  help  me  understand  certain  ways  of 
thinking  and  made  me  reflect  on  my  practice,"  and  then  gave  specific 
examples  of  these  from  postings  both  from  Canada  and  New  Zealand. 
One  student  commented  on  her  further  reflection  on  the  issue  of 
student  respect  and  the  wearing  of  hats  and  said  "I  have  really  done 
some  hard  thinking  and  am  looking  at  this  issue  with  my  students  and 
parents." 

An  over-riding  theme,  through  the  comments  the  students  made 
about  their  involvement  on  the  Change  Agency,  was  the  power  it  had 
of  making  them  reflect  upon  their  own  value  positions,  culture  and 
ways  of  knowing.  One  student  said  "One  rc-examines  one's  own 
outlook  through  the  eyes  of  a reader  from  overseas.  For  example, 
when  communicating  internationally  one  has  to  provide  context  which 
often  simplifies  our  own  issues."  The  students  had  to  negotiate  cultural 
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Another  student  commented  about  the  positive  challenge  to  critically 
reflect  as  part  of  this  process.  She  said,  "Critical  opinions  are  stated  in 
ways  that  are  not  demeaning  or  hurtful.  I really  think  this  helps  to  push 
the  edges  of  our  reflections  of  our  own  beliefs  and  practices." 

Another  area  of  influence  on  professional  beliefs  of  this 
electronic  task  was  that  the  students  gained  in  confidence  by 
personally  using  e-mail  and  the  Internet,  and  several  students  were 
planning  ways  they  would  take  a greater  leadership  role  in  promoting 
technology  usage  by  students  and  teachers  in  their  educational 
institutions.  This  was  particularly  true  of  those  educators  who  had  not 
used  e-mail  prior  to  this  project.  At  the  beginning  of  the  project  one 
student  shared  her  "trepidation  about  the  unknown  and  feeling  of 
inadequacy"  and  ended  the  study  by  saying,  "I'm  pleased  I had  to  do 
this  and  have  found  the  interchange  of  infonnation  and  exposure  to  the 
ideas  of  others  to  be  very  valuable  and  at  times  challenging." 
Significantly,  one  student  stated  that  she  believed  that  personal 
experience  like  that  provided  by  the  collaborative  electronic  study  was 
imperative  for  an  educational  leader.  She  said,  "In  the  future  we  will 
be  using  e-mail  as  an  educational  tool  for  our  children  and  so  we  need 
personal  experience  as  teachers  [with]  the  benefits  and  practicalities  of 
this  process."  The  new  skills  they  learned  were  seen  as  an  added  bonus 
to  the  benefits  of  being  involved  in  the  collaborative  study. 

Publishing  Skills  and  Opportunities 

Not  only  were  the  students  challenged  to  reflect  but  the  students 
also  commented  on  how  they  had  developed  in  being  able  to  pul 
forward  a strong  case  or  perspective  on  particular  issues.  They  said 
this  necessitated  being  able  to  think  carefully  and  to  make  sure  they 
had  read  well  on  the  subject.  One  student  said  that  responding  to  issues 
"...forced  me  to  do  additional  readings  on  topics  to  expand  my 
perspectives  or  to  support  my  personal  belief"  Another  agreed  that  "in 
making  a contribution  it's  a real  comm.itment  of  your  own  ideas  when 
going  public,  so  they  have  to  be  well  founded."  One  student  stated, 
"Writing  for  a particular  audience  (potentially  global)  in  a particular 
format.. .requires  a certain  ability  to  analyze,  [and]  synthesize  in  a 
succinct  manner."  Others  concurred  that  a short  posting  was  much 
more  difficult  to  develop  than  a full  3000-word  assignment  as  they  had 
to  think  more  carefully  about  what  to  say  when  word  length  was 
limited.  One  student  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  compared  with  literature 
reviews  and  critical  essays,  the  contributions  to  the  listserver 
incorporated  a process  that  "is  superior  because  it  broadens  one's 
perspective  so  much  more  and  one  is  accountable  to  a much  wider 
audience."  However,  one  student  did  not  post  to  the  Change  Agency 
because  "the  brevity  of  the  postings  did  not  allow  much  critical 
discussion"  and  another  student  preferred  to  read  the  longer 
contributions  and  enjoyed  the  chance  to  read  more  than  one  response 
on  a particular  issue. 

Students  received  international  "publishing"  opportunities  which 
arc  rcldom  afforded  graduate  students.  One  student  was  "spotted"  by 
the  editor  of  an  intemational  ioumal  w ho  asked  her  to  fuilhcr  dcveloo 
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her  contribution  and  submit  it  to  the  journal.  The  student  described  this 
publishing  experience  by  stating  that  "the  opportunity  has  afforded  me 
‘courage  of  voice’  [and]  stretched  me  into  realizing  the  potential  of 
shared  ideas. 

Opportunity  for  innovation  and  challenge 

The  students  commented  in  their  final  course  evaluations  about 
the  uniqueness  of  the  electronic  portfolio  assignment  as  part  of  their 
graduate  course  work.  They  not  only  valued  the  opportunity  to  be 
given  a variety  of  assessment  options  within  the  course,  but  also  fell 
that  they  were  taking  part  in  something  which  was  an  exciting 
innovation.  Further,  they  used  words  such  as  "exciting,"  "progressive," 
and  "valuable"  to  describe  the  cross-cultural  project.  One  student 
described  the  joint  initiative  as  a "very  progressive  and  valuable 
collaborative  effort,"  and  went  on  to  say  that,  "the  major  value  of  this 
is  that  it  is  current  - [happening]  right  now."  Another  student 
supported  this  by  stating  that  she  felt  that  is  was  "a  real  activity,  [with] 
real  people  on  the  other  end."  The  students  felt  that  it  was  a useful 
activity,  that  "your  words  actually  count"  and  that  others  were 
interested  in  their  viewpoints.  They  were  writing  with  a purpose  and 
receiving  constant  feedback.  It  was  too  real  for  one  v.-ho  was 
"concerned  about  the  consequences  of  my  words  on,  for  instance, 
central  office!" 

Some  students  talked  about  "possibilities,"  that  is,  chances  to 
explore  leadership  issues  collaboratively  and  motivation  to  use  e-mail 
with  the  children  in  their  classes.  A sense  of  global  community  was 
aroused  and  students  raised  the  possibility  of  this  type  of  study  being 
taken  one  step  further  and  actually  meeting  with  the  students  they  had 
discussed  and  debated  key  issues  with  in  a collaborative  study  tour 
exchange.  One  student  said  that  the  experience  "makes  me  think  about 
possibilities  such  as  school  contact  with  other  countries,  doing  courses 
by  e-mail." 

Computer  skill  level  and  confidence 

Computer  skill  level  and  confidence  influenced  student 
involvement  in  the  Change  Agency.  The  New  Zealand  students  were 
not  given  an  option  for  this  particular  assignment  and  their  responses 
echoed  their  fears  at  the  beginning.  Many  of  these  students  said  they 
would  not  have  chosen  to  become  involved  but,  in  hindsight,  were 
pleased  they  had  no  other  option.  One  student  said,  "There  was 
trepidation  about  the  unknown,  a feeling  of  inadequacy  because  of  my 
lack  of  knowledge  and  skills,  and  bewilderment  about  the  jargon,  but 
[I’m]  also  pleased  to  be  forced  into  it  and  looking  forward  to  the 
personal  growth  and  finding  out  what  others  seem  to  be  so  enthused 
and  excited  about."  This  student  later  said,  "I'm  pleased  I've  had  to  do 
this  and  have  found  the  interchange  of  information  and  exposure  to  the 
ideas  of  others  to  be  vei7  valuable  and  at  times  challenging."  Another 
student  said  "1  was  afraid  of  computers  and  1 was  ignorant  of  the 
wonders  computers  can  do  to  help  people  to  do  things,  especially  in 
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education.  For  a week  or  so  1 tried  to  avoid  the  rooms  where  the 
computers  are.. .It  was  very  scary  indeed  on  the  outset..."  and  later  said, 
"It  has  been  absolutely  excellent  and  educational.  There  was  a whole 
lot  of  things  covering  a wide  range  of  topics  and  issues  I would  not 
have  had  access  to  if  I had  not  joined  the  discussion  group."  Another 
student  said  that  the  learning  experience  was  "...wonderful!  I really 
wondered  at  first  whether  I should  even  venture  to  participate.  Once  1 
got  through  the  initial  technological  'glitches'  and  intimidation  in 
writing  my  views  and  opinions  for  such  a large  and  unknown  audience 
I was  fine.  I felt  proud  of  my  accomplishment." 

In  fact,  some  of  the  students  were  able  to  link  their  experiences  of 
the  personal  change  process  they  underwent  to  their  participation  in 
this  study  to  the  theory.  One  student  said,  "Everard  and  Morris  (1985, 
p.l70)  state  change  usually  leads  to  temporary  incompetence  aiid  that 
it  is  uncomfortable!  How  true!"  Fullan's  (1993)  work  on  change  also 
featured  in  their  final  reflections  about  the  process  they  had  gone 
through  to  take  part  in  this  study.  One  student  said,  "I  do  now 
challenge  Fullan's  writings  - that  people  can't  be  forced  to  change 
(1993,  p.22).  This  learning  was  forced  in  a way  - if  we  had  not 
changed  and  become  e-mail  users  we  would  not  have  completed  this 
section  of  the  course."  Another  said  "1  now  see  why  Fullan  (1993, 
p.27)  said  'Problems  are  our  friends.’  All  those  hassles  at  the  start  were 
worth  it."  Another  student  had  advice  for  the  instructors.  She  said, 

"My  only  suggestion  is  that  you  (both)  strongly  encourage  students  not 
to  back  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  if  it  looks  too  scary." 

The  Canadian  students  were  given  an  option  and  the  majority  of 
the  students  who  chose  not  to  be  involved  in  the  project  said  that  either 
skill  level  or  computer  difficulties  had  influenced  their  choice  of 
assignment  formats.  Some  students  had  difficulty  connecting  to  the 
listserver  from  their  homes,  while  others  had  malfunctioning 
computers  at  the  time.  They  mentioned  words  like  "intimidating," 

"lack  of  time  to  learn,"  and  "frustrating"  in  their  justification  for 
choosing  not  to  be  involved. 

However,  there  also  were  Canadian  students  who  had  never  used 
e-mail  who  took  the  electronic  assignment  option.  Their  comments 
were  similar  to  their  New  Zealand  counterparts.  One  student  said  "1 
would  say  it  was  VERY  stressful  and  intimidating  but  a learning 
experience  that  I would  encourage  others  to  participate  in  because  I 
learned  a great  deal."  Another  Canadian  student  who  did  take  part 
suggested  that  the  instructor  "should  make  the  4th  or  5th  class  an 
entire  lab  and  mandate  one  small  posting  from  each  student."  Another 
felt  that  they  should  "devote  some  actual  class  time  to  mock  postings." 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  despite  their  frustrations  with  learning 
new  computer  skills  and  the  time  that  took,  students  from  both 
countries  were  disappointed  the  project  could  not  have  continued 
longer  and  that  the  New  Zealand  students  finished  their  contributions 
just  when  the  Canadian  students  felt  they  were  getting  underway. 

Guidelines  and  structure 
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originally  planned  for.  Students  asked  for  suggestions  and  "starters" 
for  ideas  during  the  course  and  also  worked  on  group  responses  in 
class  sessions.  This  was  more  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  when  they 
were  unsure  of  what  was  expected.  They  gained  in  confidence  after 
reading  and  contributing  to  the  listserver.  None  of  the  students  made 
any  comment  about  the  mandatory  nature  of  some  of  the  work, 
particularly  in  the  New  Zealand  course  where  no  options  were  given. 
Indeed,  many  students  felt  that  all  students  taking  part  in  the  graduate 
course  should  be  mandated  to  make  at  least  one  posting  as  part  of  an 
in-class  session,  and  many  commented  that  they  felt  that  guidelines 
and  more  structure  would  have  enhanced  the  project.  One  student 
stated  that  the  study  needed  "more  direction  and  feedback"  because  to 
him  "at  times  it  felt  like  'hit  and  run'."  Anothe:  student  wished  that 
there  had  been  "private"  messages  of  affirmation  as  there  was  no 
evaluative  feedback  until  the  end  of  the  study  and  this  did  not  help  to 
allay  fears  during  the  initial  stages  of  contributing.  Finally,  one  student 
felt  that  "there  needed  to  be  more  emphasis  on  collaboration  in  a 
conversational  kind  of  style"  and  in  a similar  vein  another  student  felt 
the  contributions  were  a "bit  dry"  at  times. 

The  paradox  of  the  students  wanting  more  structure  and  our  belief 
of  the  necessity  of  a more  fluid  context  for  learning  raised  an  issue  that 
needed  to  be  addressed.  If  we  believed  in  all  of  the  components  of  the 
learning  framework,  highlighted  by  the  findings,  overstructuring  was 
the  antithesis  of  what  we  were  striving  for.  Their  discomfort  was 
indicative  of  how  dependent  some  of  their  previous  learning  contexts 
have  made  them.  We  consciously  worked  to  resist  their  attempts  to 
have  too  much  reliance  on  us.  We  knew  the  initial  discomfort  was 
essential  in  the  development  of  intellectual  independence  and  to  enable 
the  formal  and  informal  leadership  to  emerge  from  the  student  group. 

An  Emergent  Model 

The  results  of  this  exploratory  cross-cultural  electronic  partnership 
support  the  development  of  a structured  framework  for 
university-based  educational  leadership  programs.  Although  the 
Internet  has  emerged  as  a free-  flowing,  often  chaotic  environment  that 
fosters— in  its  positive  manifestations— unrestrained  creativity,  it  is 
obvious  from  the  partnership  described  here  that  the  successful  use  of 
the  Internet  as  a teaching  tool  depends  upon  a clear  understanding  of 
the  resultant  changes  to  roles  and  expectations  for  participants,  that 
also  may  have  implications  for  more  traditional  approaches  to 
leadership  development.  Table  1 (see  next  page)  portrays  an  emergent 
technology-enhanced  model  for  university-  based  leadership 
development  programs.  Many  aspects  of  the  model  are  consistent  with 
widely  used  leadership  development  models.  However,  the  nature  of 
on-line  instruction  changes  the  model  components  in  many  ways, 
including  the  ease  with  which  international  delivery  can  occur.  The 
model  is  described  as  "boundarv’  breaking"  because  of  its  capacity  to 
move  learning  beyond  the  boundaries  nonnally  imposed  by  cultures, 
roles,  institutions,  economics,  and  national  borders. 
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Boundary  Breaking:  An  Emergent  Model  for 
Leadership  Development 
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Construction  of  Meaning 


The  on-line  leadership  development  model  is  intended  to 
complement  and  not  replace  other  activities  such  as  face-to-face 
classes  and  seminars,  principal  internships,  and  independent  scholarly 
research.  As  such,  expectations  for  student  and  instructor  participants 
in  on-line  learning  should  be  consistent  with  normal  standards  for 
academic  rigor.  However,  the  on-line  model  is  intended  to  create  a 
context  in  which  participants’  reflections  and  understandings  are 
subjected  to  intense  analysis  from  several  perspectives:  self,  local 
colleagues  and  instructors,  peers  in  international  settings,  and 
individuals  representing,  for  example,  parents  and  policy  makers.  This 
juxtaposition  of  self  and  ‘others’  is  designed  to  clarify  personal 
understandings,  promote  active  ‘listening,’  and  create  cognitive 
dissonance  that  motivates  participants  so  that  individual  and  collective 
meanings  may  be  constructed.  These  alternative  perspectives  fomi  part 
of  the  reflective  observation  and  abstract  conceptualisation  of  Kolb's 
(1984)  learning  cycle. 

If  substantive  meaning-making  is  to  occur,  however,  on-line 
instructors  must  alter  some  of  their  instructional  practices.  For 
example,  courses  must  be  reconstituted  to  pennit  active  involvement 
by  a wide  range  of  individuals  who  are  registered  formally  as  students 
and  others  who  participate  informally  as  participants  from  the  broader 
community.  Thus,  the  saliency  of  the  role  of  instructor-as-information- 
provider,  of  necessity,  is  reduced  because  ‘others’  also  provide 
participants  with  access  to  theoretical  and  practical  information. 
However,  there  is  a corresponding  increase  in  the  importance  of 
instructor-as-  instructional-designer,  able  to  formulate  a learning 
environment  that  promotes  co-learning  and  restricts  traditional 
participant  hierarchies. 


Provision  of  an  On-Line  Discussion  Forum 


Expressing  one’s  emergent  understandings  in  an  on-  line  forum  is 
decidedly  public,  more  so  than  what  registrants  in  university 
leadership  development  programs  usually  expect  to  experience. 
Instructors  should  anticipate  at  least  an  initial  reluctance  among 
graduate  students  to  post  messages  to  an  Internet  foimm.  Nevertheless, 
the  nature  of  on-line  communication,  and  the  resultant  care  that 
participants  take  with  their  public  statements,  enhances  rather  than 
reduces  academic  rigor.  That  is,  messages  tend  to  be  subjected  to 
extremely  thorough  analyses  by  authors  prior  to  posting. 

Instructors  using  an  on-line  delivery  format  for  courses  or 
modules  also  should  be  aware  of  the  public  scrutiny  that  awaits  their 
own  work.  In  the  context  of  the  Change  Agency,  participants  include 
professors  from  several  universities,  policy  makers,  department  of 
education  personnel,  teachers,  and  both  school-based  and  central  office 
administrators.  Public  and  private  assessment  of  instructors’  work  is 
immediate  and  widespread.  Consequently,  instructors  must  structure 
the  on-line  discussion  forum  carefully. 

Other  instructional  considerations  include  a willingness  to  alter 
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the  definition  of  teaching  to  include  asynchronous  communication, 
which  is  of  particular  relevance  to  international  participants  operating 
in  very  different  time  zones.  The  resulting  ‘teaching’  that  can  and  does 
occur  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  requires  instructors  to  develop 
patterns  of  work  that  allow  them  to  fulfil  their  other  research  and 
service  obligations.  As  well,  graduate  courses  that  had  been  taught 
previously  as  twelve  three-hour  meetings  over  a four-month  period 
may  need  to  be  reconceptualized  as  an  integrated  package  of 
face-to-face  and  virtual  ‘classes.’  Consequently,  student  and  instructor 
understandings  of  courses  will  be  challenged  and  some  discomfort 
may  result,  particularly  among  those  expecting  a ‘typical’  university 
course  format.  Even  student  evaluation  will  be  altered  because  of  the 
need  for  instructors  to  incorporate  into  assessment  procedures  the 
feedback  that  students  get  from  other  on-line  participants. 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  the  design  of  an  on-  line  discussion 
forum,  whether  that  be  the  construction  of  a listserver  or  the  use  of  a 
news  group,  .should  include  opportunities  for  graduate  students  to 
strengthen  their  computer  skills.  As  well,  it  is  critical  that  the 
integration  of  technology  into  instruction  be  as  seamless  and 
user-friendly  as  possible,  regardless  of  the  technological  infrastructure 
that  is  utilized. 

Validation  of  Personal  Knowledge 

Participation  by  non-students  in  on-line  instructional  settings  may 
promote  the  inclusion  of  practice-based  knowledge  in  conversations. 
Rather  than  weakening  the  academic  rigor  associated  with  graduate 
study,  practical  knowledge  can  serve  as  the  basis  for  examining 
professional  beliefs  and  articulating  previously  taken-for-granted 
assumptions.  In  fact,  the  wider  the  participant  audience,  the  greater  the 
likelihood  that  individuals  will  experience  public  challenges  to 
unstated  beliefs  and  assumptions,  something  that  most  graduate 
programs  strive  to  include. 

It  was  obvious  in  the  project  described  in  this  report  that 
theoretical  and  empirical  perspectives  can  be  integrated  into  dialogue 
as  significant  issues  emerge  from  practice-oriented  conversations. 
How'ever,  this  may  only  be  possible  when  university  instructors  are 
able  to  recognize  the  value  of  practical  knowledge  as  a vehicle  for 
contextualizing  the  academic  focus  of  leadership  development 
programs.  That  is,  the  on-line  instructional  framework  proposed  here 
may  provide  enhanced  opportunities  for  theory  and  practice  to 
converge  in  ways  that  are  meaningful  for  partieipants  who  arc  willing 
to  accept  and,  in  fact,  to  seek  a reduction  to  the  status  differential  that 
too  often  is  associated  with  theory  and  practice.  Theory  takes  on  a 
wider  meaning  through  this  validation  of  personal  theories. 

A Generative  Approach  to  Learning 

The  proposed  model  for  on-line  graduate  learning  is  generative  in 
nature.  That  is,  it  is  based  on  the  belief  that  active  engagement  in 
personally  meaningful  activities  is  essential  to  significant  learning. 
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Feedback  from  participants  in  the  Canada-New  Zealand  collaborative 
project  included  mention  of  how  the  on-line  dialogue  made  course 
content  more  meaningful  because  the  topics  of  conversation  emerged 
from  individuals’  professional  and  cultural  contexts.  However, 
participants  highlighted  the  fact  that  feedback  from  colleagues  in  ver>' 
different  settings  elicited  examinations  of  personal  practice  and  the 
construction  of  new  metaphors  that  were  useful  frameworks  for 
considering  their  professional  environments. 

From  an  instructional  perspective,  generativity  requires  a 
relinquishing  of  some  control  and  a sufficient  trust  in  the  ability  of 
other  participants  in  the  on-line  learning  community  to  pose  and 
respond  to  learning  challenges  relevant  to  the  course.  Further, 
instructor  interv'entions  in  the  conversation  should  be  relatively 
minimal  and  particularly  strategic  when  compared  to  many 
face-to-face  interactions.  Conversely,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  need 
for  instructors  to  respond  to  a much  wider  range  of  student  information 
needs,  the  result  of  greater  individualization  in  course  expectations. 

The  potential  results  of  a generative  approach  to  learning  include 
a course  structure  that  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  for  varied 
evaluation  formats,  such  as  electronic  portfolios  and  collaborative 
writing  by  students  in  different  universities  and  countries.  Similarly, 
issue  relevancy  may  be  increased  and  students  may  find  that  their 
course  participation  is  contextualized  in  terms  of  their  individual 
settings  and  in  the  international  educational  community. 

Formal  and  Informal  Leadership 

Student  participants  in  the  proposed  model  have  the  potential  to 
exercise  extensive  control  of  their  learning.  They  are  able  to  choose, 
more  than  in  traditional  courses,  when  they  will  participate  in  on-  line 
dialogue  and  to  address  topics  of  greatest  relevance  to  them,  supported 
by  a broad  range  of  university-  and  field-based  colleagues.  Further, 
different  students  will  emerge  as  dialogue  leaders  and  information 
sources  as  different  topics  within  the  parameters  of  the  course  arise  in 
the  conversations.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  despite  the  greater  stress  of 
learning  in  a significantly  public  setting,  the  strong  control  that 
students  have  of  their  learning  permits  them  to  reframe  the  stress  so 
that  it  becomes  an  ‘embraced  stress'  that  is  supportive  and  motivating. 

Opportunities  for  shared  leadership  facilitate  the  modeling  by 
instmetors  of  the  very'  leadership  practices  being  studied  by  graduate 
students.  That  is,  instructors  can  model  educational  leadership 
characterized  as  facilitative,  collaborative,  adaptive,  informed, 
proactive,  and  constructive-the  features  of  the  transformational 
leadership  so  necessary'  in  a rapidly  changing,  postmodern  educational 
context.  Importantly,  the  modeling  of  effective  leadership  practices  in 
the  context  of  graduate  learning  is  enhanced  if  instructors  describe  the 
ways  their  instructional  practices  reflect  current  knowledge.  That  is, 
instructors  should  explain  to  graduate  students  how  course 
organization  and  deliver)'  fonnats  were  not  accidental  but,  in  fact,  the 
result  of  a conscious  attempt  to  model  the  manifestations  of  cffccti\  c 
leadership.  This  clarification  can  emphasize  to  students  the  benefits  of 
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distinguishing  between  what  Purkey  and  Novak  (1984)  described  as 
intentional  success  versus  accidental  success. 

The  benefits  of  promoting  formal  and  informal  leadership  within 
on-line  graduate  learning  include  an  expanded  participant  profile. 
Several  graduate  students  in  the  project  described  in  this  report  found 
that  their  postings  to  the  Change  Agency  resulted  in  requests  to  submit 
manuscripts  to  academic  publications,  to  participate  in  policy 
committees  within  their  local  educational  community,  and  invitations 
to  apply  for  administrative  positions.  Other  students  reported  going  to 
meetings  and  seminars  to  discover  that  their  postings  were  the  basis 
for  constructive  dialogue  outside  of  the  graduate  courses.  These  were 
unanticipated  benefits  to  project  participants  that  resulted  from  the 
public  nature  of  their  reflections,  critiques  of  literature,  and  analyses  of 
public  policies. 

Sense  of  Community 

A key  feature  of  the  university-based,  on-line  model  for  graduate 
learning  being  presented  is  the  strong  sense  of  community  that  can 
result  from  its  successful  implementation.  Project  participants 
certainly  communicated  with  colleagues  in  another  country,  but 
equally  important  was  the  fact  that  the  electronic  dialogue  reflected  a 
consideration  of  ‘others’  that  increased  as  the  project  evolved. 
Participants  found  themselves  responding  to  one  another  in  ways  that 
precluded  the  posting  of  treatises  that  were  of  interest  only  to  the 
people  writing  them.  In  other  words,  participants’  postings  reflected 
considerable  consideration  of  the  needs  and  beliefs  of  the  authors  of 
other  postings,  including  individuals  in  parental  and  policy-making 
roles.  This  became  a redefining  of  the  learning  community  through  the 
dissonance  created  by  different  roles  and  cultures  within  the 
educational  context.  From  this  perspective,  the  graduate  learning  was 
strengthened  by  cross-cultural  and  cross-role  dialogue  that  elicited  a 
host  of  rich  learning  opportunities. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  on-line  instructors  to  attend  to  affective 
behaviors  that  influence  a developing  sense  of  community.  That  is, 
instructors  need  to  send  electronic  mail  messages  to  all  participants  in 
order  to  make  gentle  suggestions  about  posting  practices  that  invite 
broader  participation  rather  than  stifle  it.  Alternatively,  instructors 
should  be  willing  to  embrace  the  equally  necessary  ‘invisible’  work 
encompassed  by  private  messages  to  individual  participants  to  validate 
and  encourage  continued  participation.  Other  behind-the-  scenes  work 
includes  efforts  to  familiarize  graduate  students  with  computer 
software  and  hardware,  and  to  provide  them  with  information,  authors, 
titles,  and  ideas  that  support  students’  information  needs  and  interests. 

Successful  participant  attention  to  community  building  can 
reduce  teacher  and  administrator  isolation,  plus  promote  membership 
in  an  international  community,  a phenomenon  that  is  a particularly  rare 
experience  for  school-based  educators.  Furthcimorc,  participants’ 
sense  of  membership  in  a local  community  can  be  strengthened 
because  of  on-site  conversations  that  arc  enriched  by  participation  in 
the  international  on-  line  community. 
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Growth  of  a Counterculture 

A strong  counterculture  emerged  during  the  six-week  cross-cultural 
dialogue.  That  is,  participants  quickly  understood  that  it  was  safe  to 
disagree  with  one  another  on-line  and  in  face-to-face  classes,  more 
than  might  normally  be  expected.  Students  and  instructors  found  that 
their  taken-for-granted  assumptions  were  challenged  by  participants  in 
both  countries.  For  example,  most  individuals  in  the  two  groups 
seemed  to  find  relevance  in  discussion  topics  that  ranged  from  the 
possibly  trite—  students’  wearing  hats  or  ball  caps  in  schools,  to  the 
seemingly  narrow— the  possible  relationship  between  the  length  of 
postings  and  the  depth  of  analyses,  to  the  very  broad— postmodern 
influences  on  learning.  Nevertheless,  virtually  none  of  the  topics 
featured  in  the  on-line  dialogue  escaped  the  scepticism  of  some 
participants.  Thus,  cognitive  dissonance  was  encountered  by 
participants  who  previously  had  not  considered  the  possibility  that 
hat -wearing  students  did  not  necessarily  lack  respect  for  teachers,  that 
on-line  dialogue  may  be  limited  in  some  important  ways,  or  that 
postmodern  debates  may  have  little  or  no  relevance  for  colleagues  in 
developing  countries. 

The  emergence  of  a counterculture  meant  that  the  instructors  had 
to  nurture  opportunities  for  themselves  and  their  students  to  discuss 
how  cognitive  dissonance  may  be  a prerequisite  for  meaningful 
academic  discourse.  The  instructors  learned  to  highlight  how  intended 
and  accidental  cognitive  dissonance  provided  opportunities  to  embrace 
intellectual  discomfort,  rather  than  avoid  it.  Pushing  the  edges  of 
beliefs  and  practices  in  this  way  created  new  possibilities  for  learning. 
We  called  this  "possibilizing".  In  fact,  one  of  the  more  powerful 
components  of  the  learning  model  could  be  its  capacity  to  facilitate 
participant  understandings  of  the  need  for  leaders  to  seek  out  and 
nurture  those  members  of  the  school  community  who  are  most  likely 
to  voice  uncertainty  or  discomfort  about  policies  and  practices. 

Further,  the  cross-cultural  dialogue  experienced  in  the  present  project 
suggests  that  educational  leaders  may  benefit  from  developing  their 
abilities  to  move  comfortably  and  often  from  the  perspectives  of 
foimal  leaders  into  the  worldview  of  a viable  school  counterculture. 

International  Perspectives 

One  of  the  most  potentially  beneficial  components  of  the  on-line 
delivery  model  is  its  international  dimension.  Participants  in  the  New 
Zcaland-Canadian  project  developed  a deeper  understanding  of  how 
educational  systems  in  the  two  countries  were  undergoing  very  similar 
changes,  often  mandated  by  governments  with  equally  conserx'ativc 
economic  and  political  philosophies.  Learning  was  enriched  further  by 
the  views  of  international  students,  particularly  those  from  developing 
countries  in  attendance  at  the  New  Zealand  partner  university,  who 
countered  the  tendency  of  their  Western  colleagues  to  fail  to  eonsidcr 
the  contexts  of  educational  leadership  in  developing  countries.  Thus, 
the  focus  of  the  program  promoted  participants’  uaclcrstaadings  of 
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international  influences  on  local  educational  conditions. 

Instructors  working  within  the  framework  of  the  on-line  model 
must  assume  responsibility  for  promoting  the  international 
connections  necessary  for  successful  collaboration.  Responsibilities 
include  identifying  and  contacting  colleagues  with  a shared  interest  in 
collaborative  on-line  instruction,  collectively  ascertaining  the 
compatibility  of  instructors  and  courses,  and  deciding  upon  the 
materials  and  procedures  that  will  form  the  basis  for  the  cross-cultural 
dialogue.  Equally  important  is  the  responsibility  for  linking  the 
international  component  of  instruction  to  the  local  and  national 
educational  communities.  Instructors  must  not  neglect  their 
responsibility  to  help  future  and  present  educational  leaders  apply  their 
‘big  picture’  understandings  appropriately  within  local  communities, 
because  a key  determinant  of  the  success  of  educational  leaders  is  their 
ability  to  understand  the  culture  of  their  immediate  educational 
surroundings. 


Conclusion 

The  proposed  on-line  mode!  for  graduate  learning  is  based  on 
understandings  that  emerged  fi'om  a review  of  relevant  literature  and 
an  exploratory  joint  project  conducted  in  the  contexts  of  Canada  and 
New  Zealand.  However,  the  model  should  be  understood  to  be 
tentative  and  in  need  of  further  development  for  several  reasons.  First, 
New  Zealand  and  Canada  share  a common  history  in  many  respects: 
date  of  settlement  by  Europeans,  cultures  that  evolved  from  British 
colonization  in  the  last  century,  and  governments  that  are  based  on  the 
British  parliamentary  system.  Even  with  strong  cultural  similarities, 
students  in  the  two  countries  varied  somewhat  in,  for  example,  their 
desired  levels  of  formality  in  postings  to  the  Change  Agency  listserver. 
Therefore,  the  model’s  applicability  in  countries  that  have  greater 
differences  remains  uncertain.  In  addition,  the  model  depends  upon  a 
reasonably  sophisticated  computerized  infrastructure,  something  that 
participants  in  leadership  preparation  programs  in  developing 
countries  may  not  be  able  to  access  easily.  Even  with  access  to 
advanced  computers,  the  model  depends  upon  participant  familiarity 
with  computer-based  communications  or,  at  least,  the  willingness  to 
leani  computer  skills  within  a short  time  period.  Moreover,  differences 
in  university  timetables,  exacerbated  by  time  zone  differences,  restrict 
the  degree  to  which  collaboration  can  occur,  particularly  between 
universities  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

Nonetheless,  the  proposed  model  has  the  potential  to  facilitate 
leadership  development  that  incorporates  local,  national,  and 
international  interactions  among  educational  stakeholders.  This  is  a 
significant  development  in  an  era  of  rapid  educational  change 
influenced  by  factors  with  a global  impact,  particularly  among 
Western  nations.  The  model  is  based  upon  the  concept  of  breaking 
boundaries.  Cultural,  political  and  economic  boundaries  were 
traversed.  Community,  institutional  and  role  boundaries  were 
challenged.  The  boundaries  between  theories-in-action  and  espoused 
theories  were  brought  closer  together.  Technology  often  imposes  its 
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own  boundaries,  and  these  were  overcome  and  fully  utilised  in  the 
learning  process. 

A powerful  description  of  the  vision  for  the  model  came  from  an 
international  student  attending  the  New  Zealand  partner  university;  "In 
my  view,  cross-cultural  and  local  knowledge  can  be  enhanced  by 
network  linkages.  Our  electronic  discussion  group  is  part  of  this 
global/local  network  group. ..1  look  forward  to  the  day  when  parents, 
teachers,  and  pupils  in,  say,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Zimbabwe, 
Indonesia.. .would  be  able  to  share  ideas  making  use  of  their 
experiences  through  the  Internet."  In  an  era  when  such  a vision  can  be 
held  by  an  educational  leader  from  a developing  country,  perhaps  the 
most  relevant  question  for  those  of  us  responsible  for  leadership 
development  is  not  "Should  we  adopt  an  on-  line  model  for  graduate 
learning?"  but  "When?" 
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